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areas to other lands, and generally for bettering the condition of the people inhabiting congested 
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SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. 


Me. ARTHUR M'CLINTOCE:. 

Office of Public Trustee, 12767, 12901, 12931-2, 
12998-3001. 

No similar official available for tenants, 13001-4. 

Advice given as to probable financial effect of 
sales, 12773-6, 12864-87. 

Advice given to landlords confined to investments, 
12864-84, 13013. 

Powers of vendors as to investments, 12777-84, 
12923-6. 

Amount of stock held by Public Trustee, 12894- 
900, 12911-4, 13044-7, 13028-30. 

Average rate of interest obtained : — 

From investments handed over, 12785-7, 
12927, 12930, 12952. 

From Trustee investments, 12789, 12813-9, 
12929, 13036. 

From all investments made, 12786-9, 12820-1, 
12928, 12965. 

From investments specially authorised under 
Act of 1903, 12933-9, 13032-5. 

How average rate is calculated, 12995-8. 

Comparative merits of different securities, 12790- 
801, 12887-91, 12958-62. 

Question of realisation, 12797-8. 

Advice given based on Stockbrokers’ information, 
12822-47. 

Court Brokers, 12831, 12839-63, 12915-22, 13021. 

Investment in railways, 12801-3, 12940-5, 12987- 
94. 

Canadian Pacific Stock, 12801-3, 12940, 12944, 
12978-86. 

Colonial Stock, 12974-7. 

Trend of rate of interest, 12804-6, 13022-7. 

Investments authorised by Act of 1903, Safety, 
12807-9. 

Possible extension of Trustee Securities, 12810-2, 
12946-7, 13012. 

Satisfaction of Public Trustee required as to 
realisation of securities, 12944, 13048-60, 
13077-8. 

Average rate of interest a landlord may expect to 
obtain, 12876-83, 12948-58, 13061-76. 

Question of extending area of investment for pre- 
sent for mortgagees of Irish land, 12968- 
73. 

Effect of a large increase in demand for Trust 
Securities, 13005-9. 

Blacker-Douglass Trusts, 13010-1, 13014-20. 

Me. LAURENCE A. WALDRON. 

Rate of interest derivable from trust securities, 
13081-6, 13130-8. 

Question of realisation, 13087. 

Certificate of Public Trustee as to realisability 
of certain securities, 13088-96, 13107. 

Blacker-Douglass Trusts, 13144, 13146. 

Ordinary Railway Stock and Irish land com- 
pared as securities, 13096. 

Trend of Rate of Interest, 13097-8, 13112-20, 
13138-43. 

Effect of a large amount of purchase money being 
placed on market for investment. 13099- 
101 . 

Court Brokers, 13102-4. 

Utility of Office of Public Trustee, 13105-11, 
13121-9. 

Comparative merits of different securities, 
13130-8. 

Cost of investment, 13145. 


Me. JOHN O’CONNOR. 

The analogy existing between the legal powers 
of the Land Commission and of the Board, 
13149-92. 

Union of' judicial and administrative powers in 
Land Commission objectionable, 13149, 
13192, 13224-5, 13353-6, 13492-3. 

Question of a fair rent being fixed against 
Board, 13194-224, 13226-32. 

Powers of Board to meet claims outside the Con- 
gested Districts, 13161-87. 


Me. JOHN O’CONNOR — continued. 

Purchase powers should be vested in the Board, 
judicial powers in the Land Commission, 
the law accordingly amended, and increased 
power given to the Board, 13224-5, 13239-54, 
13353-6, 13492-501, 13510-24. 

Procedure for in globo sale, 13233-9. 

Arrears of work in the Land Commission would 
be further delayed by emerging the work of 
Board in the Commission, with injurious re- 
sults to landlord and tenant, 13254-76. 

Purchase powers of the Land Commission, for 
their own account, should be transferred to 
the Board, 13277-89, 13353-6, 13492-501, 
13510-24. 


Board should be free to act all over Ireland as 
regards Land Purchase, 13278-87. 

Change suggested in definition of congestion, 
13290-295, 13583. 

Definition in Scotland, 13583-6. 

Compulsory purchase, 13296-300. 

The Board should have the right of pre-empting 
all grass lands, and powers of Estates Com- 
missioners under sections 6, 43 and 44, 


Awards on compulsory purchase under existing 
Acts do not show details, 13305. 

If compulsory purchase necessary the Land Com- 
mission should be the arbitrators, 13305. 
Acceleration of legal procedure on purchase by 
the Board, 13305. 

Local representation on the Board, 13305, 13377- 


Mode of obviating inconvenience arising from 
periodic meetings of the Board, 13305. 

The Board is not at present independent of Go- 
vernment control as to application of its re- 
venue, 13305. 

Present expenses of Board include not only 
revenue expenses, but also purchase and sale 
of estates, 13305. 

Transfer of Land Commission powers to the 
Board for the purchase and sale of estates 
would not add to the liabilities which Par- 
liament has authorised, except for the pur- 
chase of tenants’ interests and improvement 
of estates, 13305. 

Church Surplus Fund, 13306-14. 

Question of congested estates and the reserve 
fund, 13314-43. 

The question of the “double bonus” in case of 
congested estates, 13344-47. 

■Report of Estates Commissioners, 13347-48. 

Transference of Board’s functions to Land Com- 
mission would be false economy, 13348-53. 

The Board can increase output if the legal facili- 
ties are improved, 13353. 

Practical suggestions summarised, 13353-56. 

Treasury control over expenditure of Board and 
Government responsibility, 13357-76. 

Business proposed to be transferred to the Board 
from Land Commission ; part necessary for 
relief of congestion, part for improvement of 
the law ; distinction between the judicial 
duties and the executive functions of the 
Land Commission, 13399-443. 

Identity of Estates Commissioners and Land 
Commission, 13443-5, 13485-9. 

If there were no purchase arrears the Estates 
Commissioners would be better occupied help- 
ing to deal with fair Tent arrears rather 
than dealing with Board’s work, 13446-63. 

Suggested transfer to the Department of Agricul- 
ture of some of the work of the Board. 13464- 
65. 


As to the Board becoming a Government Depart- 
ment, 13466-70. 

As to congestion outside the congested districts 
being dealt with by the Board. 13471-83. 

As to the financial difficulty impeding the opera- 
tions of the Land Commission, 13483-5. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Mb. JOHN O’ CONNOR. — continued. 

The legal status of the Estates Commissioners, 
13485-91. 

Causes of the block in the Estates Commission, 
13502-9. 

Incorporation of Memorandum “E” with evi- 
dence, 13525-8. 

Board not empowered to hold land in their own 
name, but in the names of trustees, 13529- 
34. 

Board cannot act through committees, 13535-7. 

The effect of the rush of business under the Irish 
Land Act (1903) is to block departments 
dealing with the transfer of land, 13537-9. 

As to delay in vesting, titles to estates, and 
holdings, 13540-60. 

Compulsory migration of tenants on estates pur- 
chased, 13565-82. 

Piers and tolls thereon ; the Board should have 
power to take sites for piers for long terms, 
and make bye-laws and levy tolls, 13588-603. 

Regulations as to turbary on untenanted bog, 
13604-9. 

Compulsory vesting of holdings in tenants, 13610- 


Mb. THOMAS PORTER. 

General nature of schemes for agricultural im- 
provement, 13615-20. 

Horse-breeding scheme 13621-44. 

Breed of sires, 13627-40. 

Measure of success achieved, 13640-4. 

Cattle breeding, 13645-96. 

Details of scheme, 13645-50, 13657-71, 13683- 
96. 

Cost of scheme, 13650-6, 13672-6. 

Kerries, 13658-60, 13666-71. 

Galloways, 13678-9. 

Measure of success, 13677-83, 13687-92. 
Sheep-breeding, 13696-726. 

Supply of rams, 13696, 13724-5. 
Sheep-dipping, 13696-726. 

Pig-breeding, 13727-8. 

Poultry farming, 13728-76. 

Egg distribution, 13728-33, 13756. 

Fattening station at Carrigart, 13734-9, 
13751-2. 

Question of breeding, 13740-1, 13756-68. 
Difficulties to be contended with, 13741-76. 
Marketing facilities best provided by co- 
operative societies, 13742-55, 13770-6. 
Bee-keeping industry, 13777-84. 

Agricultural shows, 13784-92. 

Example plots, 13792. 

Agricultural instructors, 13792. 

Method of selection, 13793-801, 13809-13. 
Area of work, 13802-8. 

Fencing of mountain inns, 13815-75. 

Loans issued, 13815-8, 13823-31, 13845-8. 
Advantages of fences, 13819-22, 13832-44. 
Question of maintenance, 13849-70. 

Cost of fences, 13871-5. 

Potato -spraying, 13875-14033. 

Encouraged by Board ,and Department, 
13875-8, 13922-35, 13950-62, 14029. 

Provision of machines and facilities for re- 
pairing, 13885-94, 13897-901, 13947. 
Yellow blight, 13895-6, 13907, 13991-14015. 
Mixture used and testing, 13902-5, 14016-27. 
Efficacy and efficiency of spraying, 13882, 
13896, 13906,-35. 

Compulsion, 13963. 

Effect of weather on spraying, 13964-86. 

Effect of non-rotation of crops, 13987-97. 
Early potato growing, 14034-46. 

Fruit growing, 14046-55. 

Provision of seed and artificial manures, 14051-4. 
Sale and loan of agricultural implements, 14055- 
63. 

Forestry work at Knocboy, 14064. 

Dr. Schlich’s plan of re-afforestation, 14065-9. 
Plantations on Board’s estates, 14070-4. 

Size of farm which cannot be worked by spade 
labour, 14075-100. 


Mb. THOMAS PORTER — continued. 

Amount of money required for agricultural 
operations in the congested districts, 14101- 
H. 

Question of resident agricultural inspectors, 
14112-7. 

Mb. GEORGE RUSSELL 

Credit facilities of small holders in the West 
14118-36, 14305-8. 

Generally inadequate, 14121. 

Loan Fund Societies, 14121-5. 

Local moneylenders, 14126. 

Trust Auctions, 14126-30, 14133-6, 14291-3. 
Shop credit, 14130-1. 

System of barter, 14131-2, 14136. 

Agricultural Banks, 14136-207, 14244-73. 
Principle, 14136, 14138-44, 14294-304. 

Source of funds, 14136-8, 14179-86. 

Question of Sureties, 14134-73. 

Recovery of debts, 14173-7. 

Reserve Fund, 14191-202. 

Payment on Deposits, 14203-7. 

Extent of operations, 14244-73. 

Relations with traders, 14210-24. 

Overlapping of creameries, 14225-41. 

Desirability of Board continuing assistance to 
Banks. 14243. 

Method of assistance, 14274-82, 14286-8, 
14294-9. 

Improvement needed in trading operations of 
West, 14282-5. 

Educational effect, 14289-90. 

Right Hon. FREDERICK WRENCH. 

Land purchase work of Board, 14310-72, 14423. 
Not at first contemplated, 14311-8. 

Found to be necessary, 14318-21. 

Doubt as to Board’s powers, 14322-4. 

Difficulty of migration without purchase, 
14327-42. 

Board’s view of their powers, 14342-57. 

Provision of funds for purpose, 14357-64. 
Difficulty about improving estates not purchased, 
especially when fair rent might be fixed, 
14423-58. 

Land under cultivation and manuring, 14458-68. 
Sub-division, 14481-99, 14598-620. 

Fishing villages, 14607-20. 

Defects and advantages in constitution of Board 
as compared with a Department, 14373-4, 
14383-95. 

Number of meetings of Board, 14404-7. 

Board’s knowledge of agriculture, 14397-402, 
14408-19. 

Dillon Estate, 14499-514, 15112-28. 

Value of landlord’s interest and tenant right, 
14515-7, 14557-65. 

Importance of industries, 14580, 14645-82. 

Three classes of congested districts, 14582-3, 14621- 
4, 14644. 

Valuation as a test of value, 14583-97, 14986 
15004. 

Reclamation of inferior. land, 14624-43. 

Change in price of agricultural produce, 14593-7. 
Limit to possible development of industries, 
14648-54. 

Carpet industry, 14655-60. 

Foxford woollen industry, 14661-5. 

How long assistance should be continued to in- 
dustries, 14666-75. 

Agricultural instruction, 14676-8. 

Migration, 14683-8. 

Breeding inferior cattle a false economy, 14689- 
703. 

Economic function of grazier, 14703-15. 

Effect of cutting up grazing ranches on cattle 
industry, 14716-870. 

Different classes of grazing land, 14723-35. 
Which should be broken up, 14737-68, 
14821-32. 

Price paid by Irish buyers for stores in the 
spring, 14768-78. 

Most profitable age at which to sell cattle, 
14971-9. 

Could small holder combine producer’s and 
middlemen’s profits, 14800-11. 

Stall feeding, 14812-20. 
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SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. 


Right Hon. FREDERICK WRENCH — continued. 
Returns of untenanted land, 14735-6, 14871-918. 
Clanmorris estate, 14954-67, 15143-4. 

Scheme of settlement on grass lands, 14919, 
15041-5, 15143. 

Are landlords willing to part with grass lands, 
14920-51, 15004-22, 15039, 15129. 

Price to be paid for grass lands, 14468-81. 
Comparative prices of tenanted and untenanted 
land, 14968-86, 14528-79. 

Is compulsion necessary, 15004, 15046-64, 15081-3, 
15090-2, 15137-9. 

Question of fair price, 15050-5, 15065-80. 

Clashing of Estates Commissioners and Board, 
15023-38. 

Conference held, 15027-38 ; So far fruitless, 
15202-12. 

Would landlords sell at price which would secure 
their net income from a 3g per cent, in- 
vestment, 15085-90, 15132-6. 

Have landlords got under Act of 1903 more than 
former net income, 15093-7, 15109-11. 

Rise in price of land, 15098-111. 

Eleven months’ system, 15140-2. 

Migratory labourers as settlers, 15144-50. 

Policy and work of Estates Commissioners and 
Board compared, 15151-4, 15234. 

Plan for re-settlement of functions and powers of 
Board and Commissioners, 15144-233. 

Dr. O’Donnell’s suggestion, 15183-90. 
Conference between officials, 15191-201. 

Types of houses built, 15234-8. 

Migrants might be given a year’s grace before 
starting annuity, 15219-52. 

Claim of local people upon untenanted land. 
15253-7. 

Question of free grants, 15257-60. 

Congested estates and free grants from Reserve 
Fund 15260-72. 

Allowance to be made for effects of intimidation 
in calculating average net rental, 15273-15. 
Should payment of the annuity of a boycotted 
tenant purchaser be enforced, 15308-13. 

Size of economic holdings, 15316-28. 

Labourers’ cottages and uneconomic holddno-s, 
15334-47. 

Question of landlord disposing of grass lands to 
new tenants, 15348-61. 

Mr. COMMISSIONER FINUCANE. 

Congestion — meaning of term, 15363. 

Proposed definition of, 15368-81. 

Migration without purchase, 15364-7. 

Holdings should be raised to a minimum stan- 
dard of £10 valuation, 15381-406, 15416-9, 
16270-5. 

Action suggested where not sufficient land 
available for this, 15382-406. 

Impossible to deal >with certain classes, 
15471-98. 

Alternatives — Emigration, 15393-5, 15403-5. 
Development of industries, 15396-400. 

Valuation as a test whether a holding is eco- 
nomic, 15408-47. 

Method of valuation ; variation in value of 
land consequent on change in prices 
and transference of land 'from tillage to 
pasturage, 15408-13, 15425-47. 

Valuation and rent compared, 15428-33. 

How Crofters’ Commission dealt with congestion 
in Scotland, 15448-50, 15469-71, 15498-502. 
Amount oif land required to raise all holdings 
to £10 standard, 15451-69. 

Amount of untenanted land that might be uti- 
lised for enlargement of holdings, 15450-69. 

1 Effect of diminution of large grazing tracts on 
cattle industry, 15503-26, 15550-3. 

Possibility of stall-feeding being successful in 
Ireland, 15527-49, 15553. 

Is any land too rich for cultivation, 15508, 
15523, 15563-76. 

Increase in number df large holdings since 1830, 
15577-8. 

To obtain sufficient land for relief of Congestion, 
necessary to scale down large holding to 
£100 or £50 limit, 15579, 15718-30. 

Work of Board and Estates Commissioners only 
patchwork, and must be until districts are 
bought in globo, 15580-606. 


Mr. COMMISSIONER FINUCANE — continued. 

Direct sale objectionable in congested districts, 
because uneconomic holdings stereotyped and 
necessary improvements not made, 15606-28. 
Difficulty of enlarging a holding which has 
been sold, 15629-32. 

Proposed scheme of redistribution, 15503, 15508- 
26, 15554-76. 

Comprehensive scheme of re-settlement proposed 
involving compulsion, 15632-932. 

Question of tenants having fair rents fixed 
against Ebtates Commissioners,/ 15637- 
713. 

Grazing lands should be taken for enlarging 
purposes before tillage lands, 15730-44. 
Cost of schemes, 15750-72, 15854-89, 15902-6. 
Details of loss necessary, and sources from 
which it may be met, 15854-89. 

Length of time necessary to improve an 
estate, 15816-45. 

Price of tenant’s interest in Land required, 
15954-6. 

Compulsory powers necessary, 15757-60, 
15850-2. 

Allowance for tenants’ interest, 15760'- 72, 
15846-9. 

Price of tenanted land might be determined 
by net income, 15902-32. 

Rate at which scheme should be carried 
through, and effect on money available 
for direct sales, 15773-806. 

Price of untenanted land, net income incom- 
plete test, 15932-53. 

Other sales could go on Concurrently, 15807- 
15. 

Treatment of congested estates outside the 
scheduled areas, 15850. 

Bonus might be re-arranged, but not desir- 
able, 15885-90. 

Bonus might be graduated, 15904-7, 15930. 
Effect of sale on landlord’s income on some es- 
tates, 15885, 15891-900. 

Sub-division, provisions against ; need for 
greater strictness, causes of, &c., 15901. 
Value and security of present rents, 15908. 

Net income, how to be ascertained, 15902, 15917- 
26, 16064-91. 

Arrears, 15919-20, 15931-2. 

Should compulsion be applied to ttenant-pur- 
chasers — 

(a) of tenanted land, 15969. 

(b) of untenanted land, 15970-2. 

■Prospects of migration and local objection to 

strangers, 15972-84. 

Suggestion that Board and Estates Commis- 
sioners should have independent and exclu- 
sive areas, 15997. 

One body should deal with land purchase, and 
Estates Commissioners more suitable than 
Board for four reasons, 16190-234, 16262-9. 
Manner in which this body should work, 16243- 
61. 

Staff necessary to carry out scheme, 16144-57. 
Question as to how untenanted land should be 
valued, 16002, 16020-63. 

Tenant purchasers more ready to improve than 
judicial tenant, 16165-82. 

Evils of fair rent system, 16165-90. 

LoCkspitting of bogs, 16190. 

Evil effects of present dual administration, 
15984. 

Loss of money, 15984-99. 

Differential treatment arising from differen- 
ces between powers of Board and Com- 
missioners, 16000-2. 

Difference in methods of valuation, 16002- 
91. 

Difference in time estates are kept on hands 
and payments made by tenants pending 
completion of sale and making of im- 
provements, especially on the Dillon Es- 
tate, 16091-144, 16158-64, 16276. 

Amount of purchase money that should be set 
aside for congested districts, 16235-43. 
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Economic holdings, 16281, 16298-302, 16550-4, 
16680. 

No true economic rent derivable from many Irish 
holdings, 16281, 16386-92. 

Such holdings not strictly within Pair Rent 
Acts, 16281. 

Process by which fair rents are settled in 
such cases, 16282-91, 16613-27, 16298- 
313. 

General process and principles of fixation of f air 
rents, 16285-97, 16310-50. 

Allowance for improvements, 16329-50. 

Survey of Irish land legislation, 16351-407. 
Incumbered Estates Act, 16359. 

Beginning of land purchase legislation, 
16380-3. 

Finance of Irish Church Act, 16393-407. 

Irish land purchase legislation to 1896, 16380-3, 
16392-462, 16554. 

Guarantee deposits, 16411, 16461. 

Guaranteed Land Stock, 16421. 

Guarantee Fund, 16421-40. 16448-61, 16486-9. 
Priority of sales, 16441-8. 

Decadal reductions, 16461-2, 16545. 

Irish Land Act, 1903, 16462-612. 

Sale of estates not holdings, 16462. 

Crosbie estates, question of additions to pur- 
chase money, 16467-77, 16500-1, 16524-8, 
16534-41. 

Zones, 16462-85, 16490-541, 16675-9, 17271- 
309. 

Facilitates landlords in estimating financial 
result of sales, 16479-85. 

Effect in expediting sales, 16478, 16490-9. 
Effect on price, 16502-10. 

Refusal to declare properties estates, 
16515-33. 

Absence of inspection dangerous in case 
of bad holdings, 17271-309. 

Bonus, 16542. 

Rate of annuity, 15442. 

Rate of progress, 16554-73. 

Purchases by town tenants, 16574-612. 
Amount of advances should be limited, 
17136-7, 17155. 

Congested Districts, meaning and suggested ex- 
tension of term, 16628-59. 

Powers of Congested Districts Board, 16669. 

Congested estates, 16659. 

Reserve Fund, 16660-74, 17029-34, 17045-50. 

Problem of congestion, means of relief, 16680-902, 
17113-27. 

Migratory labour, 16688-701, 16733-72, 

17113-7. 

Fishing, 16702-8, 16779. 

Other industries, 16709-10, 16773-8, 16780-3. 
Enlargement of holdings, 16680-7, 16710-32, 
16780. 

Effect of re-settlement of land on emigration, 
17118-27. 

Acquisition of untenanted grass lands, 
16805. 

Price to ibe paid for grass lands, 16807-45, 
16865-8, 16886-902. 

Compulsory powers, 16846, 16852-126, 17061-3. 
Body to exercise powers, 16869-86, 16920-33, 
16953-7, 17010-7. 

Principles on which price should be fixed, 
16886-902, 16943-52, 16958-77. 17018-26. 
Compulsion already in Land Code, 16903-19, 
16980-17009. 

Redistribution of lands, 17027. 

Objection to introduction of strange mi- 
grants, 17027. 

Objection to migrating, 17027-8, 17133. 
Limit of £5 under Section 2 should be 
raised, 17028. 

Method suggested, 17028, 17035-44, 17051-60. 
Danger of moving men unused to agricul- 
ture, 17063-84. 

Size of holding to be created and standard of 
living to be expected, 17085-113, 17128- 
33. 

Economic effect of redistribution of grass lands, 
17133, 17193-206, 17208-10. 

TJnsuitablity of certain land for cultivation, 
17211-22. 

Danger of excessive amalgamation of holdings, 
17133-76. 


Mr. 'COMMISSIONER BAILEY — continued. 

Precautions against excessive mortgaging, 17157, 
17164-76. 

Size of holdings in Ireland, 17192. 

Cattle trade, 17177-270, 17310-95. 

Class of animals exported, 17177-92. 
Different classes of grass lands m Ireland, 
17197. 

Effect of removal of reduction on importa- 
tion of Canadian stores, 17177, 17207, 
17222-70, 17310-95. 

Stall-feeding, 17229-34. 

Question of making improvements out of money 
paid by tenants, 17397-8. 

Question of transfer of land work of Board and 
Estates Commissioners, 17399-478. 

Question of sub-division of holdings, 17480-94. 
Mb. C. H. OROOKSHANK. 

Procedure in case of purchases of land by Estates 
Commissioners, 17496, 17506-7. 

Intricacies of title to land, 17497-505. 

Titles under Encumbered Estates Act, 17504-5. 
Two inquiries made into vendor’s title, prima 
facie evidence of ownership and subsequent 
investigation of title before allocation of pur- 
chase money, 17508-28, 17548-55 ; question of 
amalgamation of inquiries, 17518-28, 17548- 
55 ; question of change in law, 17526-8, 
17554-5. 

Procedure in case of purchases of land by Board, 
17529-39. 

Question of validity of preliminary agreements 
made by Board, 17529-59. 

Question of priority of Board’s cases, 17540-7. 
System of land registration, 17556-8. 

Mr. W. H. STUART. 

Work of re-settlement of estates bought by 
Estates Commissioners, 17559. 

Care exercised in the selection of tenants for 
new or enlarged farms, 17560, 17704-9, 

17735-8. 

Procedure for purchase and re-settlement, 17560 
2, 17606-22. 

Method of effecting improvement, 17622-72. 
Grants and loans given, 17625-72. 

Cost of houses, 17626-7, 17641-72. 

Value of grazing land, how estimated, 17563-70. 
Result of negotiations for acquisition of unten- 
anted land, 17571-5, 17602-5. 

Compulsory powers required, 17576-80, 17599-602. 
Difference between price of tenanted and un- 
tenanted land, 17581-95. 

Comparison between price paid for untenanted 
land by Board and by Estates Commis- 
sioners, 17596-8. 

Work of migration and re-settlement, 17672-84, 
17692-5. 

Size and nature of re-arranged holdings, 17684- 
92. 

Undesirability of bad farms being sold direct to 
tenants without effecting improvements, 
17696-704. 

Cost of migration, 17704-34, 17739-43. 

Striping v. commonage, 17744-8. 

Turbary, 17748. 

Difficulty caused by £5 limit under section 2,. 
sub-section (1) c, 17755. 

Other difficulties in the way of re-settlement, 
17755-62, 17767-8. 

Comprehensive scheme of re-settlement preferable 
to present patchwork system, 17763-6. 

Good effects of re-settlement, 17769-73. 

Sporting rights, 17774-7. 

Claremorris Estate, terms of sale, 17777-80. 

Sib HORACE PLUNKETT. 

Genesis of Department, 17783. 

Foreign competition. 17783-6, 17802-16 ; best 
met by agricultural co-operation, sup- 
plemented by State aid, 17786. 

Imports from Siberia, 17806-16, 18392-3. 
Recess Committee’s deliberations, 17786-8. 
Department empowered to spend money in con- 
gested districts by Land Act. 1903, 17788-80L 
Position of Vice-President, 17817-26. 

Council of Agriculture, 17827-53. 

Composition. 17827-42. 

Functions, 17842-53. 

Agricultural Board, 17853-6. 

Composition, 17853-6. 
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Board of Technical Instruction, 13856-7. 

Composition, 13856. 

Powers of Boards, 17864-83. 

(1.) Provincial Committee, 13856-7, 138562- 
(2.) County Committees, 13857-63. 

Expert Advisory Committees on horses, fisheries, 
live-stock, flax-growing, etc., 17979-81, 17983- 
Consultative Committees, 17980-3. 

Department and representative Government, 17874- 
81, 18445-55. 

Relations of Department with County Donegal, 
17881-7. 

Working out of schemes by Department and 
Boards, 17889-904. 

Number of meetings of Boards, 17858-60, 17898- 
900. 

Boards and Committee a distinct success, 17906-9. 
Question of a deadlock between Vice-President and 
Boards. 17909-14, 18021-9. 

Finance, 17919-35. 

Endowment fund, 17920-35. 

Annual Vote, 17922, 17929, 17935. 
Agricultural work of Department, 17936- . 
Growing and marketing of fruit, 17936-78. 
Fruit drying and jam-factory question. 17937- 
8, 17942-54, 18137-9, 18393. 

Cider-making, 17954-60. 

Technical instruction, 17984-8046. 

Itinerant manual instruction, 17988-8012. 
Control of Board of Technical Instruction over 
schemes, 18013-29. 

Nature of technical instruction, 18031-45. 
Transit functions of Department, 18046-53, 18098- 

m. 

Statistics available of live-stock in country and 
exported, according to ages, 18053-66. 
Comparison between Scotch and local buyers of 
stores, 18067-73. 

Effect of breaking up of grass lands, 18074-97. 

Co-operative grazing, 18083-97. 

Assistance to industries, 18112-92, 18393, 18482-94. 
Legal powers of Department, 18112-43, 18178. 
Limits of competition with private enterprise 
18119, 18128-9, 18134-6, 18140-3, 18147-54, 
18175-85. 

Powers of Congested Districts Board, 18117, 
18133-6, 18144-54. 

Former commercial restriction and present 
Governmental aid, 18155- . 


Sir HORACE PLUNKETT — continued. 

State add to industries in foreign countries, 
18155-7. 

Statistical and intelligence work, 18155-8. 
Department’s attitude, 18159-85. 

Sligo Church furniture industry, 18160-6. 
Armagh and Derry shirt industry, 18167-74. 
Glove-making in County Tipperary, 18482-94. 
Holidays and industrial efficiency, 18187-92. 
Relations of Department with Board, and work in 
congested districts, 18193-269. 

Question of amalgamation in 1899, 18193-4. 
Rating difficulty, 18202-6. 

Amending Act, 1902, 18203, 18206-28. 

Land Act, 1903, and transfer of agricultural 
functionSj 18203, 18206-28. 

Minute of Agricultural Board on finance of 
transfer, 18215-7. 

Work of Department in congested districts 
since 1903, 18229- . 

Expenditure of Department in congested dis- 
tricts, 18229-39, 18248-56, 18300-14. 
Schemes in congested districts, 18257-61. 
Parish Committees, 18217-28, 18240-1, 18246, 
18262, 18416, 18452-3, 18463-6. 

Supplementary Memorandum as to best lines of 
treatment for congested districts, 18262-8, 
18390-2, 18394. 

Definitions of congested districts, 18269-300. 
Absorption of Board’s work (except purchase and 
sale of land) by Department, 18315-88, 18394- 
462, 18501-5. 

Resolution of Agricultural Board and pro- 
cedure recommended, 18315, 18380-1, 

18396. 

Members who voted for resolution, 18380-1, 
18432-43, 18461-2. 

Effect of resolution, 18316-36. 

Powers of Government to effect change, 18337- 
9, 18375-88. 

Is change desirable, 18340-74, 18416-7, 18456- 
61, 18501-5. 

Political questions involved, 18355-62. 

Work Department would take over, 18429-31. 
Future adjustment of machinery of Department, 
18495-500. 

Department and game preservation, 18467-79. 
Live-stock : inferior breeding animals, 18480-1. 
Territorial division of work pf Board and Depart- 
ment, 18503-7. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


TWENTY-THIRD PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, 1st NOVEMBER, 1906, 


AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M., 


At the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, S.W. 


Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, G.c.v.O. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; 


Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; 


and Walter Call an, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Arthur M'Clintock, Public Trustee, examined. 


12767. The Chairman. — You are the Public Trustee 
under the Act of 1903. I have prepared a list of ques- 
tions, a copy of which, I think, you have got, and I 
propose to ask you those questions in a formal kind of 
way from the beginning, so as to keep the inquiry on 
certain lines, and then when you have finished answer- 
ing these questions I dare say the other Commissioners 
would like to supplement them 1— I understand. 

12768. I believe that under Section 52 of the Act 
of 1903 you also act as a sort of universal Trustee when 
necessary? — I act as trustee when appointed by the 
Land Court or by the Master of the Rolls. Those are 
the two Courts the cases come from. 

12769. Do you have to be appointed in every case ? — 
I am appointed in every case. 

12770. Is not it open for any landlord selling his 
estate to come and consult you without any interfer- 
ence of the Court ? — Certainly in my advisory capacity. 

12771. And when you act in that advisory capacity 
you act as the Public Trustee? — Quite so. 

12772. Are any fees charged for the services which 
you render? — None. 

12773. Then it is also, is it not, part of your duty 
to give an estimate of the probable financial result of 
any sale under the Land Purchase Act ? — Yes. 

12774. Is that also under the action of the Court?— 
That is purely in my advisory capacity. Anybody may 
come or may write to me in reference to a sale of an 
estate and say if I sell my property on certain terms 
what do you think I can get for my money. 

12775. Can you say in how many cases you have 
acted in that capacity and given an estimate of the 
financial results ?— In 'the case of an estimate for a 
whole estate I cannot tell you. I have had a very 
large number of letters from people with reference to 
portion of their interest, and queries as to powers of 
investment and that sort of thing ; but I have had very 
few, perhaps a dozen or so, requesting an estimate of 
the investment of the whole of the purchase money. 
I may mention I never saw this paper before, and 
that I could have made out the actual figures had I 
known that the question would be asked. 

12776. If there are figures which you cannot give us 
from memory, would you, perhaps, send us in a state- 
ment afterwards? — Certainly.* 

12777. Then 1 , of course, this Commission is interested 
in knowing what rate of interest may be realized from 
the investment of the purchase money of estates, but 

* Twenty- nine vendors litre consulted the Public Tiustee as 
and informal applications. 


personally I would like, _first of all, to understand 
exactly what the position of the vendor is. I believe 
that most estates are technically known as settled 
and that the proceeds of a sale can be invested c-nly 
in securities which answer to certain statutory defini- 
tions. That is so, is it? — I believe so. I have had 
queries from men who were absolute owners in fee. 
My reply to them is, “ You have no need for my in- 
terference in the matter.” 

12778. There are also cases where the vendor, as 
absolute owner, is absolutely unfettered by any obliga- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

12779. But are not there, also, othei- cases, such as 
certain constructive trusts, where a vendor, though 
not tied clown like an ordinary trustee, is in a 
fiduciary position, and whilst not confined to ordi- 
nary trustee investments is bound to exercise in dis- 
posing of the purchase money special care as to che 
securities in which he should invest? — I have not 
come upon any who were tied down by anything in. 
the nature of a trust other than a settlement 
which constitutes a trust. I have not come across any- 
thing in the nature of a constructive trust. 

12780. Then, in your experience, there are merely 
the two cases ? — Yes. 

12781. One is the case when the landlord is merely 
tenant for life? — Yes. 

12782. And can only invest the proceeds of the sale 
in trustee securities ? — Yes. 

12783. And the other the case where the man is 
absolute owner and can invest his money as he chooses ? 
— Yes. 

12784. Those are the only two cases which you have 
personally come across? — Yes. 

12785. Now, can you tell us what rate of interest 
has been obtained on your advice from the investment 
of purchase money in three different classes of 
securities, first, the highest class of trustee invest- 
ments, e.g., Consols; secondly, other trustee invest- 
ments, and thirdly, the securities authorised under the 
Act of 1903? — Perhaps you will allow me to answer 
this question thus. The percentage of all trust invest- 
ments held by me, including Consols, is £3 6s. 7d. — 
that is the return per annum, 

12786. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The average? — 
The average percentage from all trusts that I have 
purchased. Perhaps I ought to explain that some of 
these estates are handed to me in land stock, and in- 
to investment of purchase money. This figure does not include verbal 

A 


Nov. 1, 190G. 
Mr. Arthur 
M'Clintock. 
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N l 1906 those cases some of the vendors prefer to hold on to that 
ov ' _L ' land stock. I have not taken that in in this average. 
Mr. Arthur The average of all trusts that I have purchased in my 
M'Clintock. capacity of public trustee is £3 10s. 6 d. 

12787. Do you say that the average is £3 10s. 6 d. 
or £3 6s. 7 d. ?— 1 The first case is £3 6s. 7 d. That is 

all trusts held by me. 

12788. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Including land 
stock ? — Including everything held by me. The second 
case is the percentage of all trusts purchased by me. 

12789. That is £3 10s. 6 d. ? — £3 10s. 6 d. I should 
say that I have also taken the percentage from all 
trusts other than the 1903 Act. The return from that 
•is £3 6s. 6J. 

12790. The Chairman. — Can you tell us what 
amount you have invested in buying Consols ? — I can- 
mot. I have not got those figures here. It is not 
very large.* 

12791. You differentiate between various trustee in- 
vestments — you regard, say, Consols as a higher class 
of trustee investment than the others? — I have always 
been taught to do so, but if I had invested in Consols 
eight years ago I should have 25 per cent, less now 
than when I invested. They stood at 113 or 114, and 
now at eighty-six, I think. 

12792. Well, then, you differentiate French rentes 
and things of that kind, and railway shares which 
•may be authorised ? — I have not had any experience 
■of French rentes. 

12793. Are they trustee securities? — Not that I know 
•of. 

12794. Well, Colonial stock? — Colonial stock, yes. 
It is very difficult to give an opinion between the 
two. 

12795. But you do make a difference between in- 
vestments of that kind — Colonial stock and railway 
shares, for instance, which may be authorised ? — 
(Witness). — Do you mean as to my view of the security 
■of the two? 

12796. Yes, in investing money. You would not 
regard one security as being as good as the other, 
would you ? — It would depend upon the price and the 
state of the market — the value of the day. But I 
have every reason to believe that Colonial stocks are 
very good. 

12797. Do you in investing money take any account 
of the necessity of speedy realisation, or do you look 
entirely to the best interests? — I think there are a 
great many investments, such as investments in 
the smaller corporation stocks which are very difficult 
to realise, and I think that should have a very great 
•effect in disposing of money in trust. 

12798. Do you refer that question to the view of 
the owner — do you ask a man whether he would prefer 
to invest his money in a security which might return 
rather a better interest, but which would not be so 
speedily realised? — So far as I can I act as any 
private, trustee would, but at the same time 
if a man came to me and said that he wanted 
to put all his trust money in a corporation stock, 
say the corporation stock of some small town, I should 
say it would be extremely wrong for me to permit 
that, because, as you have put it here, it would be 
very difficult to realise at any particular moment. 

12799. In giving your advice as to investments, have 
you taken into consideration at all the nature of the 
security which existed before ? — No ; I know nothing 
of where it comes from. 

12800. Do you make any difference between money 
realised from land in Connaught or realised from the 
sale of an estate in Meath? — No; I have made no 
-difference at all. 

12801. How, in your opinion, does the security of 
Irish land compare with, say, Canadian Pacific stock ? 
— Canadian Pacific stock is not a trustee stock as 
■ decided by the Court of Appeal in Ireland. 

12802. Would it be a proper question to ask why 
it is not a trustee stock ? — Yes. It is not a railway 
which is registered in England. It is not registered 
under the Companies Act. A stockbroker could 
answer you that question much better than I can. 

12803. Where you deal with companies in trustee 
investments have they to be companies registered in 
England under the Act of 1903? — It has been held 
by the Court of Appeal that a railway company 
registered in England is an English Company, no 
matter where it? actual rails and land may be. 

12804. Since 1903 do you find that interest has 
tended to point upwards? — I should say it is a 
shade better. 


12805. Can you anticipate at all what it would be 
in the future? — No, I cannot. 

12806. What is your, opinion of the result, on 
the market of throwing a large quantity of stock 
upon it, or to put it another way, if there 
was suddenly a great deal of Irish land sold 
and a large amount of money came into the hands of 
the owner for investment, do you think that that 
would have the effect of depressing the money market 
— do you think the rate of interest would tend to be 
lower? — I really could not. say. I do not think so, 
but that is merely my private opinion. 

12807. Do you think that all the securities 
authorised under the Act of 1903 are safe securities ? 
— (Witness). — All of them? 

12808. Yes? — With regard to some investments, 
some of these as to which, my satisfaction is required, 
I should not say they were. 

12809. You think it would be unsafe to invest in 
some of them ? — I think that if you were to invest in the 
ordinary shares of a railway company at a premium 
of, say, of sixty, or seventy, or eighty, per cent., as 
we have seen premiums sometimes, it would be im- 
possible for me to be satisfied that that sum of money 
which you put into it will be forthcoming at a date of 
which you have no knowledge. 

12810. Do you know of any way in which by an 
extension of the statutory restriction the general 
rate of interest could be safely increased? — I think 
that if trustees might invest in some of the debenture 
stocks of industrials it might raise the return. 

12811. Would you say that the debenture stock of 
an industrial concern is as good a security as some 
Irish land ? — Perhaps your lordship would allow me to 
answer by asking you, “ Would you rather hold Guin- 
ness’s debentures or Irish land?” I think we would 
hold Guinness’s debentures, probably. 

12812. But that would want legislation? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. That is merely an opinion, you know. 

12813. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You stated to the 
Chairman that the average income from investments 
made before the passing of the Land Act of 1903 was 
£3 6s. 6 d. per cent.- — that is what I understood you to 
say? — From investments made under Trustee Acts 
passed previous to the 1903 Act the return is £3 6s. 6 d. 

12814. From the investments that you have made 
under those Acts? — Yes, that I have made, and that 
I had handed to me. 

12815. You say that the investments which you hold, 
investments made under Acts prior to the passing of the 
Act of 1903, yield an income of £3 6s. 6 d. on an 
average ? — Quite so. 

12816. Am I to understand that you have yourself 
made some of those investments ? — Yes, certainly. 

12817. You have made some of those investments ? — 
Yes. 

12818. How did you come to hold the others? — 
They were transferred to me as stock, not as cash. 

12819. In connection with the particular estate that 
was being dealt with? — In connection with the par- 
ticular estate. 

12820. And you stated that the average income of 
the investments made since the passing of the Act of 
1903 was £3 10s. 6 d. ? — £3 10s. 6 d. 

12821. These investments you made yourself? — Cer- 
tainly. 

12822. When you proceed to make investments do 
you consult a broker? — As a rule, I do. 

12823. Invariably? — Well, if I have had advice 
from a broker within a few days, and the stock had not 
changed, I would not go to him again on the subject. 

12824. Well, that is to say, that you would in- 
variably act on the broker’s information ?_ — Yes. 

12825. Do you pay the broker for this information ? 
—No. r . 

12826. If a vendor approaches you and asks you for 
an estimate of the interest which he could get on his 
money you furnish him with it? — Certainly. 

12827. And that estimate you obtain from the 
broker? — That estimate I make out myself from the 
information part of which is the result of my own 
research and part, in any question where I have a 
difficulty, from the broker. 

12828. Still the basis will be the broker’s informa- 
tion ? — Certainly. 

12829. So that it comes to this, that the vendor gets 
the broker’s advice through you gratis ? — Certainly. 

12830. That is one of the effects of your appoint- 
ment ? — Certainly. 


* The Public Trustee has invested £1,589 in the purchase of consolidated 2J per cent, stock. The amount of the same stock 
•handed over to the Public Trustee by the Irish Land Commission was £23,374. 
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12831. That the vendor who, if you had not been 
in official existence would have had to apply to a 
broker for advice, gets that advice by applying to 
you ? — If I may put it in another way, Sir Antony, the 
vendor would have paid the brokerage fees, and for 
those fees he would have employed his own broker and 
would have got that broker’s advice. He now through 
me employs the Chancery brokers — what I may call 
the Court brokers— and it is to those that I go for 
my advice. 

12832. That is what I am getting at. Allow me to 
go back a little. A vendor applies to you for an esti- 
mate as to the rate of interest he can get for his 
money ? — Certainly. 

12833. For the proceeds of his estate? — Yes. 

12834. You furnish him with that estimate? — 
Certainly. 

12835. That estimate you obtain ultimately from 
the broker ? — Practically so. 

12836. You base your estimate on information you 
get from the broker. Therefore, the vendor obtains 
that estimate, which really comes from the broker 
through you, without really paying anything for it ? 
—Practically, except that he has to pay the fees for 
the investment. 

12837. That is a different thing. I am coming to 
that now. So that the result of your appointment as 
official trustee is that vendors obtain information as 
to the rate of interest at which they may invest gratis. 
Now, that broker is not to be expected to do that for 
nothing. He must in some way recoup himself. How 
does he do so — when the vendor consults you and 
comes to make the investment afterwards, do you 
always employ the broker from whom you received 
the information ? — No ; not of necessity. 

12838. Are you not under some sort of a moral 
obligation to do so? — Not the smallest. 

12839. Will a broker give you that information a 
second time, if, having given it to you in the first in- 
stance, he gets nothing for it? — In all those cases the 
Court brokers to whom, as a rule, I go for information, 
pool their proceeds. 

12840. I am coming to that. The question I wish to 
put to you is, that the broker who in the ordinary 
affairs of life charges for his advice gives you 
valuable advice, which you pass on to the vendor, and 
the vendor thereupon proceeds to act upon it, and asks 
you to invest his money for him ? — Yes. 

12841. Then, you apply to a broker? — Certainly. 

12842. And in actual practice do you not apply to 
the broker from whom you have received the informa- 
tion? — No ; I am not allowed to do that by my rules. 

12843. That is the point I wanted to get at. The 
information you get is not always from the Court 
brokers? — Oh, yes, certainly. 

12844. Not always? — It is always from the Court 
brokers ; but I am not allowed to go to any broker to 
invest an estate unless it is the broker on duty. It is 
through the investment that the brokers — the whole of 
the brokers — get their fees. 

12845. But I inferred from what you stated that the 
information which you get, you sometimes get from 
outside brokers? — No. 

12846. Never ? — I do not remember ever having done 
so. I may have had a case through a friend, but 
never in any other way. 

12847. But in your regular official course do you 
restrict yourself in asking for this information upon 
which you advise your clients or the men who come to 
you — do you restrict yourself to what I may, for short- 
ness of description, call the Court brokers ? — I have to 

12848. And, in fact, you do do so ?— And, in fact, I 
do do so. 

12849. How many of those Court brokers are there ? 
—Twelve of them — ten or twelve. 

12850. Then, those ten or twelve brokers monopolise 
the entire work of your office? — Certainly. 

12851. They share it amongst themselves? — They 
do. 

12852. Then, it is to be expected that they will in 
the fees they charge for the investment of the money 
recoup themselves for the advice which they have pre- 
viously given you? — Their fees can be ascertained 
They are laid down. They cannot charge what they 
like. They are actually laid down. 

12853. Can you tell me what they do actually 
charge? — I cannot, from memory, tell you the various 
brokerage fees. 

12854. You cannot say ? — I cannot say. 

12855.- Do you think it is a desirable thing that you 


should be restricted in making these inquiries to a j lg0 g 
circumscribed number of brokers ? — I do not. ' ' _L 

12856. You see disadvantages?—! do. Mr. Arthur 

12857. Would you be good enough to mention some M‘Cliato«k_ . 
of them? — I think when I go to a man for informa- 
tion, and when he has gone to great trouble to make 
out the results of investing money in certain 
securities for a tenant for life, it would be only fair 
that he should carry that through and that he should 
receive the benefit of the fees of the investment on the 
whole of that estate. 

12858. Do you think that there is anything of a 
security afforded by dealing with the brokers who are 
appointed for official purposes by the Court of Chan- 
cery ?— I do not. 

12859. There is no additional security got? — It ap- 
pears to me that there is no additional security in 
dealing with one broker or another, whether hp is in-r 
side the ring or not. 

12860. Is it not possible to arrange that no money 
shall ever pass through brokers with any investment ? 

— No money leaves my hand until I get the scrip, and 
no scrip is parted with by me till I get the money. % 

12861. So that the practice which I believe has been 
urged in favour of maintaining the ring, as you call 
it, is not supported by any security regarding the 
funds? — I see none. 

12862. Now, about the brokers appointed by the 
Court of Chancery — how are they selected? — I have 
no idea. 

12863. Are they the recognised leaders of the pro- 
fession of brokers in Dublin ? — I do not know. 

12864. You state that intending vendors come and 
consult you before they sell their estates. What do- 
they consult you about— do they consult you about the 
desirability of selling their estates, or regarding the 
price that they ought to ask for their estates, or merely 
regarding the investment when tho sale has passed 
through? — They consult me on every one of the heads- 
you have mentioned — some on one, some on another,, 
and some on the whole of them. 

12865. And as official trustee you consider yourself 
justified in advising a landlord as to whether he should 
sell his estate or not ? — W ell, I will not say that ; but 
so many of them come to me and say to me — “ I can- 
not afford to sell my estate. I cannot possibly get 
more than three per cent, for my money, and what 
can I do?” ; and a great many of them have not the 
slightest idea of how to start about it at all. 

12866. It comes to this, that they consult you not with 
the object of your advising them whether they can sell 
or not, but whether they can invest the sale proceeds- 
to such advantage as to enable them to get their in- 
come from the investment? — Practically so. The 
whole question is “ How shall I be off if I sell?” 

12867. Do you give them any advice as to whether 
they should ask for twenty-one, twenty-two, or twenty- 
three years’ purchase ?— No. I do not consider it 
within my province. 

12868. But they consult you as to the position they 
will be in after having sold? — Certainly. 

12869. Then, would that not naturally occur to you- 
as a thing to advise them on, namely, the price to- 
ask?— -No. I do not think that would be within my 
bailiwick at all. I might say “ if you get twenty-one 
years’ purchase you will get so and so ; if you get 
twenty-two you will get so and so ; if you get twenty- 
three you will get so and so,” but I have never given 
advice as to the number of years’ purchase they should' 
get. 

12870. But you have given advice as to what result 
would be produced by the investment of money at a 
certain interest ? — Certainly. 

12871. And that would be an indication to them as 
to the number of years’ purchase that they ought to 
ask ? — Certainly. 

12872. So that their discussions with you would be- 
in some instances preliminary to their discussions with 
their tenants ? — It might be, certainly. 

12873. Was that ever considered to be part of your- 
f unctions when you were appointed? — I do not know 
whether the wording of the Act of 1903 includes that 
or not, but I am bound to give them advice on finan- 
cial matters. If I might read the words of it :• — 

Rules may be made by the Land Judge and the Land 
Commission, with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant 
for the purpose of carrying this section into effect, and 
for regulating the exercise of the powers and duties of 
the Public Trustee.” 

12874. Can you point me to any rule made under 
the provisions of that section -which authorises yoq to- 
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do what you say you are in the habit of doing ? — 
I have not got my copy of the rules with me. May I 
read on? 

12875. Yes, if you please? — “For regulating the 
exercise of the powers and duties of the Public Trus- 
tee, and, in particular, may provide that the Trustee 
shall, cn the request of any person proposing to sell 
an estate, give an estimate of the probable financial 
effect of such sale.” 

12876. That is that you would be able to give them 
financial advice on the probable financial effect of the 
sale. The point I wanted to get at is this : — It is 
clearly within your function to give such information 
if a vendor comes to you and says “ I propose to sell 
my estate. My income is so many pounds. I cannot 
afford to sell my estate unless I can know what would 
be my net income. The price which estates are fetch- 
ing in the neighbourhood of my property is so much, 
twenty-two or twenty-one years’ purchase. Can you 
tell me in what investment I should invest in order to 
produce an income of that amount?” — That would be 
the character of the request, practically. 

12877. But you would not think it within your 
functions to say to a landlord — “ This investment that 
you propose to invest in, a 3jj per cent, investment, 
requires that you should bargain with your tenants 
at 24 years’ purchase ” ? — Certainly not. 

12878. “ A per cent, will enable you to sell to 
your tenants at twenty-two years’ purchase. The 3£ 
per cent, investment is, in my opinion, a perfectly 
sound one.” Would it be within your function to 
say that ? — I think it is within my province to point 
out to an inquirer that he could get a return which 
I have noted here under the 1903 Act. I think it 
proper to point out to him that he can get that return 
— £3 11s. lid as a matter of fact. You did not ask 
me that question, but I should think it right to point 
out co him the higher rates of interest that he could 
obtain from the securities warranted by the 1903 
Act. 

12879. You would think that within your functions ? 
—Certainly. 

12880. And would you consider it within your func- 
tions to say that the security would be satisfactory 
if you thought so ? — Certainly. 

12881. He has got a choice between 3£ and 3^? — 
Certainly. If a man came to me and told me that he 
could not get more than 3£ for the purchase money 
of an estate sold in Ireland, I would point out that 
money had been invested in several estates in my hands 
at an average of £3 10s. 9gd. 

12882. Has it been your practice to recommend 
securities which are above the 3^ limit, which I 
understand was regarded by the Land Conference as 
being a safe investment ? — I do not know that it has 
been my habit to recommend any particular rate tc a 
man. I inform him what he can average from invest- 
ment, and I do my best to meet his views. One man 
will come to you and say, “ Consols are good enough 
for me and another says, “ Unless I can get 3g per 
cent. I cannot get the strap and the buckle to meet,” 
and so you have to meet liim as far as you can. 

12883. Of course a recommendation that you would 
give would have a very great effect with the landlord 
as to the investment of the sale proceeds, and if there 
was a quarrel between the landlord and his tenants 
as to the number of years’ purchase at which a sale 
could be negotiated it would facilitate matters if you 
could conscientiously recommend to the landlord a 3£ 
per cent, investment in preference to 3£? — I could do 
so, certainly. 

12884. Have you looked at your duty from that 
point of view? — Certainly.* 

12885. You stated that landlords have come in con- 
siderable numbers to you to consult you in the way 
we are now talking of. I think you said that perhaps 
you could say what numbers come? — I could not say. 
A great many of them were in a very unofficial sort 
of way. 

12886. But I suppose you have registers of the 
letters?— Oh, yes. 

12887. So that examination of your office would 
show the extent to which those consultations have 
taken place ?— Certainly. 

12888. Coming now to investments, what invest- 
ments do you find are most sought after? — I do not 
know that there is any particular one, but, speaking 
generally, I suppose railways are what investors think 
most of. They are most present to their minds. A 


great many of them have never heard of Colonial In- 
scribed stocks. . 

12889. Are there any investments m Government 
of India securities ?— I think I only hold one India 
stock and that one is Government of India 3£ per 
Cent.’ Stock. I am speaking from memory. 

12890. Have you made it a point to recommend for 
consideration Indian investments?—! certainly have 
recommended them along with others. 

12891. Are those investments mostly carried out 
upon the Dublin Stock Exchange?— The ^orders go to 
the Dublin Stock Exchange, but I have no doubt some 
of them have to be telegraphed to London for execu- 
tion. 

12892. Is there the same degree of knowledge regard- 
ing investments generally on the Dublin Stock Ex- 
change as would be available if transactions were 
carried out in London ? — I have no idea. 

12893. Would there be any advantage in your 
transferring your operations from Dublin to London 
—would that operate in the direction of higher in- 
terest for vendors ? — In my official capacity I have no 
dealings with London. I am tied up to deal with 
some ten or twelve men in Dublin. 

12894. I will not pursue that. Can you answer me 
just this last question. What is the aggregate 
amount of the stock you hold which gives £3 6s. 6 d. 
interest on the average? — -About £104,000. 

12895. What is the aggregate you hold?— About 
£108,000. 

12896. What is the aggregate of stock you hold 
which yields £3 10s. 6 d. ? — About £61,000. 

12897. What is the aggregate of every stock you 
hold — the stock is divisible in two classes, following 
your own classification — stock arising from invest- 
ments prior to the Act of 1903 and stock arising from 
investments under that Act ? — In regard to the former 
class the total aggregate value is about £104,000. 

12898. In regard to the latter class, what is the 
aggregate value? — I should say it is about £3,600. 

12899. Then, would not the conclusion be that the 
work done in your office is extremely small? — Cer- 
tainly, as far as the number of estates passed as yet, it 
is very small. 

12900. Estates are being sold and the money has 
been distributed to the extent of something like 
£15,000,000, and out of that stock you only hold 
£86,000 ? — Something like £80,000 to £100,000. 

12901. How can you justify the retention of your 
office under these circumstances ? — Almost all the work 
has come in, I should say, within the last year. 
There was very little work before that. 

12902. Still, £70,000 since the Act of 1903 came 
into force? — What pay do you get? — £1,200. 

12903. And what is the total cost of your estab- 
lishment per annum? — I think my clerks get about 
£200. 

12904. What do you mean when you talk about 
holding stock — why do you hold stock at all ? — Because 
I am a trustee. 

12905. Do you mean to say that when you act as 
trustee, the stock that is bought from the money 
realised by the sale of an estate remains in your pos- 
session ? — Certainly. 

12906. Permanently? — Certainly. I pay out in- 

terest to the beneficiary. 

12907. After the whole of the transaction of sale 
is finished? — Yes, certainly. 

12908. And you are by yourself in that ? — Yes, I can 
be. I am also a joint trustee with others. I can be 
appointed either jointly or solely by the Court. 

12909. By the Court? — Yes. 

12910. Except under the operation of the Act of 
1903 is a sole trustee ever appointed — should a sole 
trustee ever act in that capacity? — I believe that the 
Courts have refused to appoint any sole trustee except 
the Public Trustee. It does not come within my per- 
sonal knowledge. 

12911. Sir Johx Golomb. — W hen you say that you 
hold about £100,000 of stock, I presume that that 
stock represents a small proportion of property sold 
altogether, that is in settlement or subject to trustee 
control ? — It means the proportion of property c-f which 
I have been appointed trustee by orders of Court. 
I am only appointed a trustee where I am required. 

12912. Sir Antony has pointed out that there has 
been about £15,000,000 of cash distributed by sale and 
purchase, and of that you hold only £80,000 to 
£ 100 , 000 . 


* See footnote, p. 1. 
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12914. Now, the £80,000 to £100,000 you hold out 
•of a distribution of cash by sale and purchase 
to the amount of £15,000,000 is the amount of 
money belonging to people that had to appoint a 
trustee, who have applied to you instead of a private 
trustee to act for them under the Act. Is not that 
so ? — Certainly. 

12015. Presumably, the object of having Court 
brokers to give a certain degree of security to the 
-public concerned, is it not? — I do not know the object 
of them. 

12916. You do not know the object, but at all events 
I understood you to say you would have been in 
favour of having the power of appointing brokers for 
your own business? — I think it would be better that 
•one should be able to employ any broker. 

12917. But obviously that would put upon you a 
very grave responsibility, would it not — if the selection 
of a broker rested with you it would put upon you a 
grave responsibility in the matter of selection ? — So 
faf as I could I should do it with the wish of the 
tenant for life. On the question of the broker’s re- 
spectability it would put a certain amount of responsi- 
bility on the trustee, but I do not pay till I get the 
scrip. 

12918. A responsibility that I presume in the public 
interest was laid down as necessarily exercised by 
-the Court? — I presume that the Court of Chancery 
thought it right that they should have brokers, and 
they appointed them, and by my rules I am ordered 
to use them. 

12919. Now, I understood Sir Antony, when he re- 
ferred to brokers’ charges, said the broker charges for 
his advice, but surely the charge only comes in on the 
transaction being completed. Is it, in your opinion, 
right to make a general statement that a broker 
charges for his advice? — There is no specific charge 
merely for advice. He gives his advice, and he re- 
ceives his fees. 

12920. Yes, ho receives his fees as part of the com- 
pleted transaction ?— Yes, of the completed transaction. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I understood Mr. 
M'Clintock to say that the broker from whom he took 
advice was not always the broker who carried out the 
transaction. That was my point. 

12921. Sir John Colomb.-^I want it to be cleared up. 
I understand that you might take general advice of any 
broker and then go to another broker to carry out the 
transaction? — I always get the advice in my official 
capacity from one of those brokers to whom I am per- 
mitted to go by the Court, and they, I understand, 
by an arrangement between themselves, pool the fees, 
so that it makes no difference to them who gives the 
advice. 

12922. Then you not only restrict yourself and are 
restricted to carrying out the actual transaction through 
the Court brokers, but you also restrict yourself to 
taking advioe from the Court brokers? — Certainly. 

12923. Now, you mentioned two classes only of those 
who held land and were concerned in transactions in 
your office, that is tenants for life and absolute owners. 
"That is so? — Those are the classes that come to me. 

12924. But supposing an absolute owner has a son 
married or a daughter married and that there is a 
settlement, how do you class him ? — If there is a settle- 
ment the money is then in trust. 

12925. Are there not three classes — the tenant for 
life, the absolute owner, and an absolute owner who 
has made a settlement — are there not three classes? — 
All moneys that come to me are trustee moneys under 
some settlement, and they must be the proceeds of the 
sale of Irish land. 

12926. And you group them in that way ? — Yes. 

12927. You think the £3 6s. 7 d. is the average per- 
centage of all investments held by you ? — Yes. 

12928. And you think that £3 10s. 6 d. is the per- 
centage of trusts purchased by you ? — Yes. 

12929. You give £3 6s. 6 d. as the percentage of what ? 
— Of all trusts other than under the 1903 Act — other 
than those securities authorized by the 1903 Act. 

12930. I presume that in the first case, the £3 6s. 7 d., 
that relates to transactions embraced under the Act of 
1903 ? — Previous to the Act of 1903. I have no know- 
ledge of when they were purchased. I can anly say 
what the percentage is on the sum of money that I 
bold. 


12931. How do you come to hold that stock at all? — ^ 

Because it is handed over to me. Some of the estates * 
that I have had have been handed over to me already Mr. Arthur 
invested in Land Stock Consols or other stock. M'Clintock. 

12932. Do you mean that the holder of the purchase 
money invested part of his purchase money — or that 
the Land Commission did so — in Land Stock before 
they came to you? — Yes, probably with the desire of 
the tenant for life. 

12933. Well, as a matter of fact the Act of 1903 en- 
larged the power of the investment, did it not? — Cer- 
tainly. 

12934. And can you express in a figure what advant- 
age you have found that to give as regards the amount 
of any interest obtainable on investments ? — The aver- 
age return from investments under the 1903 Act is 
£3 11s. lid. 

12935. That is far transactions that embrace the en- 
largement of the Trustee's power under the Act? — Yes. 

12936. That is what you mean? — Yes. 

12937. When you speak of Colonial Stocks, they are 
not all Trustee investments, are they? — Colonial In- 
scribed Stocks are. 

12938. Only the Inscribed Stocks ? — Yes, the Colonial 
Inscribed Stocks. There are certain limitations, that 
is — therd are a certain number that are Trustee 
stocks under the Colonial Stocks Act of 1900. 

12939. Bub it is not right to say that all Colonial 
stocks are included as available for Trustee invest- 
ments? — I do not think so. 

12940. The Chairman mentioned the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and you gave that as a railway that could not 
be invested in under this Act, it not being a Trustee 
stock, because it had not its offices registered in Eng- 
land ? — Because it had not been registered as a company 
under the English Acts. 

12941. Now, turning to South America, do not the 
San Paulo and Buenos Ayres Great Southern come 
within the Act? — Yes; those are within it. 

12942. I want to know as to that, because it is very 
important? — "Very important; but under the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal I am practically debarred from 
making use of those. 

12943. Have they not got registered offices in Eng- 
land ? — They have ; yes. 

12944. But I understood you to say that the Court 
decided that the Canadian Pacific Railway Stock could 
not be invested in because that company had not a 
registered office in England? — It, was not that it had 
not a registered office in England, but that it was not 
registered under the Companies’ Act. The South 
American railways — the Buenos Ayres railways to 
which you referred — are registered as English com- 
panies ; but in giving their judgment on the subject 
(to which I should like to refer the Commission, but I 
have not it here at the moment)* the Court said it 
would be entirely wrong of me to sanction invest- 
ment in them, for, although it might be technically 
justifiable, I should do it at my own personal risk, 
if I did give such permission. 

12945. Then you consider that you are really, by 
that judgment, debarred from investing, or recommend- 
ing investments, in railway companies in South 
America, although they are registered as companies in 
England ; is that so ? — Certainly. 

12946. Then, with regard to investment in certain 
Debenture Stocks, of course that would require legisla- 
tion? — Debenture Stocks of industrial securities — oh, 
yes, that would require legislation. 

12947. And from your knowledge are you of opinion 
that that would have to be very jealously and carefully 
guarded? — I am not in a position to speak more than 
generally — the Debentures of industrial companies 
have struck me from time to time as offering a very 
excellent investment and return. 

12948. What, in your opinion, is the approximate 
rate of interest a landlord contemplating sale may cal- 
culate he can count upon by the investment of the 
purchase money? — The average of ten estates I hold is 
£3 10s. 9 £d. 

12949. On this £80,000 to £100,000 ?— Yes ; I have 
taken ten estates out, and given you the average of 
them. 

12950. The Chaibman. — Y ou have taken ten estates 
out of what? — Out of those I hold. 

12951. Are they raken at haphazard, or are they the 
best? — Practically they are taken at haphazard. 

12952. Sir John Colomb. — This is the point : Is the 
sum of money between £80,000 and £100,000 which 


* See 


p. 279 
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Nov. 1 1906. y° u hold yielding a return of £3 10s. 9 £d. ? — The per- 
’ — ’ centage of all the trusts I hold is yielding £3 6s. 7 d. ; 

Mr Arthur but you asked me another question — you asked me what 
M'Clintock. a landlord could expect to get if he sold his property, 
and my answer to that is that I have taken out ten 
estates, the average of which is £3 10s. 9 %d. 

12953. How is the difference to be accounted for? — 
The difference is to be accounted for by the difference 
in percentage return of stocks bought and stocks 
handed over to me by the Land Commission and by the 
fact that landlords have made use of the investments 
sanctioned by the 1903 Act, from which you can get a 
return of £3 11s. lid. 

12954. It is accounted for by the enlargement of the 
discretionary power under the Act — by the enlargement 
of the securities available for Trust estates under the 
Act ; the possible return has benefited to that extent? 
—Yes. 

12955. Are you prepared to say, then, with your 
experience, in answer to my question, that the approxi- 
mate rate of interest a landlord contemplates he may 
obtain from the investment of the proceeds arising 
from the sale of his land will be £3 11s. lid. ? — No, I 
will not say that. 

12956. Well, that is an answer to my question?— 
What I said is this. I gave you the average 
of ten estates — I am referring to what has been 
done actually in those cases — and I say that 
is £3 10s. 9gd. If it was wise that a landlord 
should stick entirely to the 1903 Act, that is, to the 
securities empowered by the 1903 Act — the average 
return would be £3 11s. lid. Whether it would be 
wise, or right, or proper, that he should do so is an- 
other question ; but I am assuming that these men who 
are the owners of these estates are prudent investors 
wishing to do what is fair and right; they have 
taken a certain number of investments under the old 
Act and a certain number under the new, and the 
average works out. at £3 10s. 9gd. 

12957. Then, I am to take your answer as meaning 
this — that if you merely invest in those additional 
securities allowed under the Act of 1903 you may get 
a return of £3 11s. lid. ? — Yes. 

12958. But must you confine your investments to 
those securities in order to get that return? — There 
are others — I have not my books here, but there are 
others that would give as good a return — for instance, 
some of the Colonials give as good a return as those 
authorised by the 1903 Act. 

12959. When you have recommended these securities 
the returns of which tire better, they have not taken 
your advice ? — Many of them are afraid of touching 
anything, almost, except Debentures of the London 
and North Western, the Great Western, and the other 
big railway companies. 

12960. And you say railways are most sought after? 
— I think that is the general rule. 

12961. And you know of only one case of investment 
in an Indian Railway Stock ? — I think that is all. 

12962. Have they had full information from you 
about Indian Stocks? — I have given them every in- 
formation that I possibly could — all that I could get 
from the brokers, which is everytliing I have asked 
them for ; they have always afforded me every possible 
information. 

12963. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — At the beginning 
of your examination by Lord Dudley, did you convey 
to the Chairman that the greater part of the unsold 
land in Ireland was settled land ? — I did not intend to 
do so 

12964. I shall' not ask you, for the time being at all 
events, about the £3 10s. 9^d. or the £3 11s. lid. ; 
but when you began your evidence you gave us three 
figures — £3 6s. 6d. , £3 6s. Id., and £3 10s. 6 d. — as 
representing the different rates of interest that Trustee 
investments under the Land Purchase Acts held by yoiu 
bear ? — Certainly. 

12965. The £3 10s. 6 d. is the rate of interest borne 
by investments bought by you under the Act of 1903? — 
And all round. 

12966. At all events, that figure seems to convey that 
an improved rate of interest since the passage of that 
Act may be obtained by Trustees who are selling land ? 
— Certainly. 

12967. The field of investment for trustees was con- 
siderably enlarged by that Act of 1903? — Yes, it was. 

12968. Was there any corresponding enlargement of 
the field for investment by trustees who are mortgagees 
of Irish land? — Not that I know of. The 1903 Act, 


Section 51, applies, so far as I am advised, to the- 
proceeds of the sale of Irish land. 

12969. Therefore, the field of investment was en- 
larged to meet the requirements of the vendors? — Cer- 
tainly. 

. 12970. Not to meet the requirements of mortgagees? 
—No. 

12071. Have you any opinion on the question 
whether it would be advisable to have the field of in- 
vestment enlarged for mortgagees who hold mortgages 
on Irish land? — I have not thought about it. 

12972. Is there any reason pointing to, public incon- 
venience for restricting trustees who are mortgagees, 
that would not apply to trustees who are also vendors ? 
— Any reason against it, you mean? 

12973. Yes? — No; I see none. 

12974. You told us that some of the Colonial stocks 
were trustee securities ? — Yes, Colonial Inscribed 
Stocks. 

12975. Inscribed Stocks? — Yes. 

12976. They are suitable investments under the Act 
of 1903? — They are suitable investments under their 
own Act of 1900. 

12977. But because they are suitable investments 
under their own Act of 1900, they are available under 
the Act of 1903 ? — Oh, yes ; quite so. The 1903 Act 
extends — it does not interfere with — the others. They 
(Colonial Stocks) are perfectly, available for the proceeds 
of the sale of Irish land. 

12978. You said, I think, that the Canadian Pacific- 
Railway Stock was not a trustee security? — As held 
by the Court of Appeal. 

12979. Following up that, is it not a security in which 
the proceeds of settled land may be invested under the 
Act of 1903 ? — You cannot invest in it under the Act 
of 1903, as held by the Court of Appeal at present. 

12980. Does (he Preference Stock of that Railway 
bear a high rate of interest ? — I should think about 
£3 13s. , that is the Debenture Stock. 

12981. And the Preference Stock ? — As to the Pre- 
ference Stock, I could not answer you from memory. 

12982. Do you think there is a very large amount 
of that stock on the market? — Oh, I am quite sure — 
I consider it to be one of the finest investments in the 
world. 

12983. That excellent investment, presumably pro- 
ducing something close upon four per cent, interest, is- 
available for vendors of lands who are not disposing of' 
settled land? — Oh, I conclude a man may do as he 
likes with his own ; he may deal in Indian or African 
gold mines if he likes. 

12984. But you would consider the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Stock an excellent security ? — I would. 

12985. Are there any of the Colonial securities bear- 
ing a rate of interest almost as high as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway included within the investments that 
are permitted under the Act of 1903 ? — That is the De- 
benture Stock of the Canadian Pacific you speak of — 
or do you mean the Ordinary Stock ? 

12986. I think I mentioned the Preference Stock? — 
I do not remember the Preference Stock at the 
moment ; I remember the Debenture Stock. I should 
say that some Colonials pay £3 13s., but I should say 
the best of them probably pay about three-and-a-half 
per cent., or perhaps a shade' over. 

12987. Under the Act of 1903, Section 51, Sub-sec- 
tion (/), debentures or fully-paid shares or stocks of 
any railway which for ten years immediately preced- 
ing the date of investment has paid a dividend on 
ordinary shares are available? — Yes. 

12988. That is subject to the condition that is added. 
Under that rule what interest could be obtained up to 
date from English railways ?— Might I look at the Act ? 
(Act handed to Witness.)— £3 13s. 6 d. ; £3 10s. 8 d. ; 
£3 10 s. 3d. — I am quoting from the actual yields. 

12989. What stock are you quoting at the moment? 
—Great Central 3£ per cent. Second Debenture, 1899 ; 
Midland Railway of England 2i per cent. Preferred 
Ordinary. 

12990. Sir John Colomb. — You are taking the pre- 
sent quotations? — These were made up in the office 
last week. 

12991. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It has been said 
that the return from English railways is going up ? — I 
said in my reply to Lord Dudley just now that I 
thought the return was slightly better now than it was 
when the 1903 Act was passed, taking everything all 
round. 

12992. The Debenture Stock of the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway would be available as an in- 
vestment under the section, would it not? — If it has 
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paid a dividend on its ordinary shares for the last ten 
years it would. I would not like to answer you fur- 
ther than that. 

12993. As to that I cannot say ; but, of course, the 
Stock of the Midland Great Western of Ireland would 
be available? — It would, certainly. 

12994. And do you not think that the Stock of the 
Midland Great Western of Ireland would give you a 
return considerably in excess of any of those figures 
which you have mentioned — £3 6s. 6 d., £3 10s. 9 d., 
and £3 11s. lid. ? — I really do not remember what the 
Midland Great Western Debenture Stock would re- 
turn, but I should not have thought it was much 
over £3 13s. Of course, the £3 11s. lid. which I gave 
you is an average. 

12995. How are those averages made up? — Is the 
figure for each estate divided by the number of estates ? 
— Yes ; the average is made up in that way. 

12996. Is the amount of stock taken? — No, it is just 
the average return from each estate. 

12997. Would not that very seriously affect the re- 
turn ? — Certainly, if you take it like that ; but I did 
not know that that question would be asked. 

12998. You have given me the answer I require. It 
occurs to me to ask you whether your office is not in- 
tended for, and useful in, protecting owners who are 
selling their properties against improvident sales? — I 
have not looked at it in that light. 

12999. Well, what would it be useful for beside 
that ? — I conclude that the idea was, in the appoint- 
ment of a Public Trustee, that they would find con- 
siderable difficulty in finding trustees, and that that 
was the reason why such an officer was appointed. 

13000. The Public Trustee is a Corporation, and 
holds land as a trustee. That is obviously the purpose 
of the appointment. Did you not also say, in answer 
to Sir Antony MacDonnell, that you gave general 
advice to vendors who ask you about whether they 
could sell at such and such a figure and secure a cer- 
tain amount of income on the investment of the pro- 
ceeds? — Most of the questions that have come to me 
have been put in this way : — 1 1 What return can I get 
for my money?” The question of the number of 
years’ purchase has never been put to me, but, of 
course, it is a factor in the man’s mind, and he must 
have that idea in his head when he comes to me, or 
he would not know what sort of figure he would have 
to invest. 

13001. I quite appreciate that. Does not that en- 
able you to give advice to a vendor according to which, 
if he takes your advice, he will not make an improvi- 
dent sale? — I presume that would be it. The ten- 
dency of my advice has been — the tendency of the 
whole thing has been — that most of the men coming 
to me have not known the advantages which accrued 
to investors under the 1903 Act. That has been the 
whole grit of their enquiries. 

13002. Did it occur to you that under the Act of 
1903 there is no public official appointed to give cor- 
responding protection to any tenant who is purchasing 
within the zones? — No, it did not occur to me. 

13003. I see one of the points on which you were 
expected to express an opinion, or might express r.a 
•opinion, is this — the security of Irish rentals as they 
exist. Have you any opinion in regard to the security 
of the instalments under the Purchase Acts? — No, I 
have none. 

13004. Have you seen that some difficulties have 
arisen in Leitrim, and that actions at law have been 
threatened for the recovery of instalments under the 
Act of 1903? — I have seen the reports in the papers. 

15005. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say the stock you hold 
is between £80,000 and £100,000? — Yes, roughly 
speaking ; I would not pin myself actually to those 
figures. 

13006. And that it averages about £3 10s. 9<f. ?— r 
Yes. 

13007. But supposing a very much larger sum had 
Deen invested, do you think it would still average £3 
10s. 9cZ. ? From £80,000 to £100,000 you will admit is 
a very small sum, compared to the rentals of Ireland ? 
— Yes. 

13008. Supposing £20,000,000 were put in, could it 
possibly average £3 10s. 9 d. ? Do you think so ?— Oh, 
I suppose if £20,000,000 were thrown on the market 
at once it would necessarily affect it, but if it came in 
m whatever proportion of Trust money there 
is, say in £5,000,000 a year, I cannot see 
that there would be much difference. Take the 
past, and see what has happened. I forget 


the figures, and perhaps the ' stockbrokers who 7 yr 0 „_ jqq 6 

are to follow me could give a better opinion than I * ’ — 
can, but there is a slightly better return to be got now Mr. Arthur 
than there was in 1903, though a proportion of this M'Clintock. 
£15,000,000 Las been invested in Trust Securities 
since. 

13009. But what I mean to say is, could you get the 
same average return for a larger sum as you have got 
for this much smaller sum ? — Yes ; I see no reason at 
present why a larger sum should not give as. good a 
return. 

13010. You were asked once, I believe, to accept 
certain securities which were not actually trustee 
securities — I mean in the Blacker-Douglass case? — 

That was a case which came before the Rolls Court and 
the Court of Appeal, and I think the Canadian Pacific 
was one of the securities named, the Kingstown Urb n 
Stock was another, and the Buenos Ayres Railways (the 
whole four of them, I think) were the third. The 
Court held that the Canadian Pacific did not come 
under the Act at all ; the Master of the Rolls in the 
first place held that the Kingstown Urban Stock did 
not come under the Act, and the Court of Appeal held 
that it did ; and in the case of the Buenos Ayres 
Railway stocks the Master of the Rolls held that 
they did not come under the Act at all. while the 
Court of Appeal held that they did, but that it was 
practically impossible that I could give approval to 
them. They said I should be wrong in expressing 
myself “satisfied.” 

13011. But in your opinion you would have per- 
mitted those ? — My own opinion is that they are first- 
rate securities. 

13012. And you think it might be beneficial to en- 
large the area of investment by legislation? — Yes, I 
do think so, certainly. 

13013. It has been suggested that you gave advice 
to landlords as to the number of years’ purchase they 
should accept — have you ever given any advice to any 
landlord who has come and asked you? — Never. 

13014. Mr. O’Kelly. — What reason was given for 
the Court saying that you would be doing an unwise 
thing in accepting this Buenos Ayres Railway? — I 
forget the wording of it, but it is in print. 

13015. It was not reflection, I suppose, on the 
financial standing of the railway? — Not at all, it had 
nothing to do with that ; it rather had reference to 
the question whether the laws of the country were 
such that you could realise the estate at a given 
period — or rather not at a given period but at an 
unknown period — whether you would be certain of 
being able to recover the money. 

13016. Did you make any inquiries as to whether 
you would be able to recover ? — I did ; I made in- 
quiries from my legal advisers, and I put the matter 
before counsel at once as to whether I should be right 
to permit investment or not. Counsel advised me that 
in the face of the judgment of the Court of Appeal I 
should be very wrong in doing so. 

13017. But did he advise you that under the laws 
in that part of the world you could recover? — He 
advised me that he could not inform me as to the 
laws in that part of the world, and he advised me in 
the Blacker-Douglass case (and Mr. Blacker-Douglass 
himself accepted it) that it was perfectly impossible I 
could do otherwise than refuse in the face of the opinion 
I had been given. That is the only case where I have 
been asked to give my opinion of these investments, 
and of course it became well known at once that 
practically they could not be allowed. 

13018. The matter was so very important that ex- 
haustive inquiries might have been made on the sub- 
ject? — I think it would be quite right if it could be 
enlarged, but in the face of this judgment of the 
Court of Appeal I can, of course, do nothing. 

13019. Do you not think these inquiries might 
have been made before you went to the Court, so that 
the Court could have been fully informed of all the 
facts? — I put the case in the hands of my legal ad- 
visers, and they carried the case through. 

13020. Am I right in suggesting that the Court gave 
judgment on inadequate information? — I do not 
know about that, because, of course, Mr. Blacker- 
Douglass’ s counsel, fighting for the investment, 
naturally brought all the information they could be- 
fore the Court of Appeal, and it was for them to 
find out everything they could about it. 

J.3021. You spoke a while ago about the ten or 
twelve brokers being appointed to whom you go for 
advice — do you not think that if the Court appoints 
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ten or twelve men who are to do all your business, 
there is some sort of obligation on these gentlemen 
to give you advice when you go to them? — Certainly, 
and they do so ; I have received the greatest kindness 
and assistance from them. 

13022. Sir John Colomb. — Before you were ap- 
pointed public trustee had you general experience and 
knowledge of Stock Exchange transactions ? — I had a 
good deal to do in a private way with Stock Exchange 
business. 

13023. But you had had no special opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of Stock Exchange transac- 
tions ? — No. 

13024. Then I presume you are not prepared to give 
an answer to this question — whether, taking a series 
of years, those from 1903 to the present time have 
been more favourable for investments than an average 
of years ? — Do you mean that the last three years have 
been more favourable? 

13025. That since the passing of the Act to the 
present time there have been afforded, owing to various 
causes, more favourable facilities for making good 
investments than over a longer period? — Yes, I feel 
sure that is absolutely correct. 

13026. Therefore, when you tell the Commission 
that on the investment of £80,000 to £100,000, a 
certain rate of interest has been realised, you do not 
mean the Commission to understand that in your 
opinion that can be said, with any certainty, to be 
likely to continue ? — Certainly not ; the question Lord 
Dudley asked me was whether I could foresee any- 
thing in the future, and I said no. 

13027. And while there may be uncertainties as 
regards property in land in Ireland, there may be also 
great uncertainties in regard to other investments? — 
Certainly. 

13028. The Chaieman. — Before you finish just let 
me go through these figures again with you in order 
to see if I rightly understand them. The first figure 
you gave was £3 6s. 7 d. ? — Yes. 

13029. Which represents the interest upon the total 
amount of stock held by you purchased before the Act 
of 1903? — Yes. I would not say purchased before 

1903. When I was handed stock by the Land Com- 
mission I did not know when it was purchased ; it 
may have been purchased since, and probably was pur- 
chased since 1903. That is only an inference of 
mine ; I cannot say when it was purchased ; it was 
handed to me as stock. 

13030. Very well ; that is the total amount held by 
you, irrespective altogether of the amount actually 
purchased by you. Then comes the £3 6s. 6 d. That 
represents the interest upon the stock that is held by 
you that was purchased previously to 1903 ? — The per- 
centage from all trusts other than the 1903 Act has 
nothing to do with the date of investment, more than 
that they were probably all made since 1903, but it is 
the percentage from all trusts invested in securities 
other than those authorized by the 1903 Act. 

13031. The®. I do not understand quite why they 
are kept separate? — It was merely to try and give the 
Commission the figures in some way in detail. 

13032. You told us later on that the average rate 
of interest on stocks was £3 11s. lid. — is that so? — 
The average rate of interest on stocks authorized by 
the 1903 Act was £3 11s. lid. 

13033. Then may you compare £3 6s. 6d. with 
£3 11s. lid. ? — Certainly. 

13034. The £3 6s. 6d. represents the interest on 
stocks outside those under the 1903 Act, and the 
£3 11s. lid. the interest on stocks included in the 
1903 Act ?— Yes. 

13035. That is the difference between the two, and 
that represents the extension of interest, presumably 
brought about by the enlargement of the trustee 
facilities by the Act of 1903? — Yes. 

13036. Then you come to £3 10s. 6d., which repre- 
sents the interest on the stocks purchased by you per- 
sonally? — That is so. . , 

13037. Then you have the case of ten estates in wlucn 
the interest averages £3 10s. 9d. ?— £3 10s. 9gd. is the 


13038. Do you know what proportion of the total 
number of the estates that you have dealt with those 
ten represent?— Oh, yes; I think at this present 
moment there are about something like seventeen. 

13039. Seventeen estates ?— Yes ; there may be 
twenty ; I am not quite certain. 

13040. That is half, or more than half, of the total 
number of estates you have the management of?— 
Yes. 


13041. You say that they are taken haphazard ? — 
Yes, they are. 

13042. But do you think they happen to be the 
best ones ? — Well, I really do not know that they are. 

13043. Do you think that if you took the other ten 
estates they would show a worse average? — I really 
cannot answer you ; they were taken haphazard, large 
and small. 

13044. £70,000 represents the amount of money that 
has come into your hands since the passage of the 
Act of 1903? — Something like that — a little more than 
that. 

13045. £70,000 or £80,000? — Something like that. 

13046. Do you know what proportion that is of the 
total amount of money? — No, I do not. 

13047. That £70,000 is all settled estates? — Yes, all 
settled estates. I am not speaking of estates as to 
which a man comes to me and gets my permission 
under the Act for his trustees to invest. Under the 
Act of 1903 my satisfaction has to be obtained to a. 
certain number of investments. I do not include 
those in the £80,000 to £100,000 ; I am only including; 
in that what I actually hold the scrip of in my own 

13048. But why should you come in at all in cases- 
of that kind where an estate is a settled estate, where 
there are trustees, and where, if it was sold, the trus- 
tees would have the investing of the money realised ? 
Why should you have to interfere in that; ar- 
rangement at all, or to give your approval? — It was 
referred to by both the Master of the Rolls and by the 
Court of Appeal as being a wise provision. 

13049. But do you not know at all what the idea 
is? — I conclude it was to prevent a man choosing, we 
will say, some stock at a very high premium which.- 
would make him a good return, but which would very 
likely fail to realise the sum invested in case of a 

13050. But when you say “prevent a man,” that 
man has got trustees? — But they are trustees who, as. 
long as they are within the bailiwick need not care ; 
as long as they are within the ring of the Trust they 
have no interest in the matter. 

13051. I do not understand what you mean by 
“ the ring of the Trusc ” ? — I mean within Trust 
investments. The Trust investments of the 1903 Act 
extended to the ordinary stocks of the railways of 
England. 

13052. I see. Then, if it was not that you were 
brought in to exercise your discretion in eliminating 
certain securities mentioned and contained in the Act 
of 1903. it might be possible for ordinary trustees to- 
rn vest money in certain securities which, although, 
within what you call the rung of the Trust — namely, 
the four corners of the Act of 1903 — might possibly be 
things which would really be worthless, or very bad' 
investments ? — Certainly. 

13053. Does it not come to this, then — that some of 
the investments contemplated as safe investments in 
the Act of 1903 are, as a matter of fact, very unsafe- 
investments? — Presumably at the prices — yes, cer- 
tainly ; I think they are. 

13054. And, therefore, you have got to be brought 
in to eliminate the bad ones? To eliminate those that 
are not likely to realise the sum invested. 

13055. Then, it would be a very mistaken view to 
take certain securities contemplated by the Act of 
1903, and to say that it is all nonsense for people to 
talk about being able to get only 3^ or 3J, per cent., 
because here are certain investments contemplated by 
the 1903 Act which will give four per cent. ? — To form 
an opinion as to security you must consider the price 
and circumstances of each investment-. 

13056. It would be a mistaken view, because many 
of these investments would not be sound ? — No ; they 
would not be sound. 

13057. Ought not securities of that sort to be 
eliminated from an Act of Parliament. Is it a pro- 
per thing that an Act of Parliament like this should 
continue to contain mention of unsafe securities of' 
this kind? — I do not think it is for me to form an 
opinion as to whether an Act of Parliament is right 
or wrong. 

13058. But is it not misleading? — I think myself 
that no person who is a prudent investor and who bad 
to satisfy himself, as I have in my official capacity, 
that an investment will return the sum invested — I 
do not think he would be a prudent man if he allowed 
that money to be invested at a very high premium. 

13059. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In how many 
cases have you been satisfied as to the readability of 
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the securities? — I should think in about twelve or 
fourteen. 

13060 You could give accurate figures upon that ? — 
I could.* 

13061 The Chairman. — Have you formed any esti- 
mate in your own mind, and from your experience, of 
the total amount of all sorts of stocks authorized fay 
Section 51 of the Act of 1903 which paid three-and-a- 
half to four per cent? — No, I have not. 

13062. Or over four per cent. ? — Oh, there are some 
over it. 

13063. Are there any good four per cent, securities 
authorized by Section 51? — I do not know of any 
under that ; I believe it is possible to get four per 
cent, for London ground rents. 

13064. But then, that is extremely difficult to get, 
I suppose, is it not? — Well, at this present moment I 
am investigating one for a client — £130,000 at 4£ per 
cent. 

13065. But that does not occur very often? — No; I 
do not think it does ; at the same time, we have heard 
of large estates that have invested, I believe at such 
rates. 

13066. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Four per cent. ? 
— I believe so. 

13067. The Chairman. — Was there not a very large 
estate — I do not want to mention any name — commonly 
reported to have yielded something like that ? — It was 
one of the first that was sold. 

13068. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What was the 
rate ? — I have always understood it was nearly four 
per cent. 

13069. I heard differently ? — My figure is purely a 
matter of hearsay. 

13070. The Chairman. — Even if it so happened that 
one man was fortunate enough to obtain a good 
security of that kind, it might happen that years 
would elapse before anybody else was fortunate enough 
to get a similar one ? — Certainly ; they are most diffi- 
cult to get. 


13071. So you cannot take a case of that kind as i jgog 

making any rule or setting any standard ? — It simply ' 

means that it can be done on occasion. Mr. Arthur 

13072. What is your experience — is it much easier M CUntock. 
to invest small sums of money at a good rate of in- 
terest than similarly to invest large sums?' — Yes, I 
think it is always. 

13073. It is, therefore, more difficult for a big land- 
lord in Ireland who sells his estate to average a good 
rate of interest upon the money that is invested than 
it would be in the case of a smaller man? — Yes, I 
should say so. 

13074. Do you think that' at the present time land- 
lords of all classes in Ireland, big and little, can rea- 
sonably expect to get 3£ per cent, for investments 
which they have to make on selling their estates? — 

Yes, I think they can get 3£ per cent. now. 

13075. You think so ? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

13076. Trustee securities? — Trustee securities, in- 
cluding the 1903 Act ; that is my opinion. 

13077. Mr. Kavanagh. — How can a Trust security — 

I ask just for my own information — be a very unsafe 
investment? — It could be in this way. The Court 
of Appeal held that under sub-section (/'.) of Sec- 
tion 51 of the Act, ordinary stocks of railways in Eng- 
land are available. My proviso is that I must be 
satisfied that the same investment can be realised at a 
certain time — that is, not at a certain time, but at an 
uncertain time/ I think that where you have a stock 
at a very high premium there is very great uncertainty 
as to whether that stock will be at that premium at 
an unknown date in the future— nobody can tell, and 
therefore it becomes an unsafe security as regards 
returning the same amount of money, though it may 
be a perfectly safe security as regards returning in- 
terest. 

13078. It is in the case of wanting to realise the 
capital ? — Precisely. 


Mr. Laurence A. Waldron, m.p., examined. 


13079. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Stock Exchange in Dublin ? — Yes. 

13080. And I think you have had a great deal of 
experience in the investment of the proceeds of sales 
under the Land Purchase Acts? — That is so. 


13081. Will you tell us what your experience is 
with regard to the general rate of interest that has 
been derived by landlords reinvesting settled money? 
— In the case of settled estates? 

13082. Settled estates ? — Well, they mostly seek to 
get at least 3£ per cent., which is quite easily got 
now from the highest class of securities, and with a 
little judgment they can get £3 12s. 6 d. or £3 13s. 
per cent. My clients mostly put their money into 
Irish securities. Prior charges of the great Irish rail- 
ways can be got, some of them, to yield up to nearly 
4 per cent. I invested a considerable sum this very 
week in the Five per Cent. Preference of the Mid- 
land Great Western, which is a full Trust security 
even under the English Trustee Acts, which are some- 
what stricter than our Irish Acts, and it returns fully 
4 per cent., and the 4 per cent. Preference Stock of the 
Midland Great Western Railway is actually at a 
discount now — 99, I think, is the last price. 

13083. In the past — take since 1903 — do you know 
what the average yield has been ? — Well, I should say 
it averages 3£ per cent, in the case of settled estates 
—m fact I invested the month before last for one of 
my Lord Bishops’ Episcopal brethren. £50.000, paid off 
a congested district estate, Lord De Freyife’s estate, and 
that I invested at £3 9s. or £3 9s. 6 cl. per cent., he was 
very anxious to have the very strictest Trust Stocks, 
and it was divided between Dublin Corporation Stock 
and the 3^ per cent. Stock of the Rosslare and Fish- 
guard Railway, which is guaranteed by the Great 
West ®‘' n Railway of England and the Great Southern 
and western Railway of Ireland. If you turn from 
Indian Stock, or anything of chat class, that, I take it, 
is the lowest rate derivable from the highest security 
* hat would be the analogue of Consols. 

13084. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he enlarge- 
ment of area under the 1903 Act was not available in 
that case ?— I think it was available, but I think it 
was considered desirable to keep in what was prac- 
. tically a Gonsol security... 


13085. The Chairman. — You told us that in some 
cases you can get even higher than that — up to £3 13s., 
or even 4 percent. ? — The Debenture Stocks of the Mid- 
land Great Western of Ireland Railway pay 3|- per 
cent. 

13086. And you look at it then, merely from the 
point of view of the question of interest? — No, I am 
looking at it from the question of interest, and also 
from what I would consider the safety of the prin- 

13087. But your point of view might be different, 
might it not, from the point of view of a trustee. I take 
it that your profession would direct you to obtain the 
best interest possible, but has not a trustee got to look 
at it from perhaps a further point of view — he has 
got to see not only that the interest is good 
but that the capital is easily realisable at any 
moment? — Well, of all classes of securities the one 
which the immediate realisation of the principal 
comes least into are trust securities, because from 
their nature they are locked up for long periods de- 
pendent upon the deaths of tenants for life, the 
coming to age of minors, and so on, and therefore the 
question of negotiability is less important. A man in 
business — a trader or a professional man — may want 
his money at any moment, to buy houses or land, but 
of all investments a trust investment is the one in 
which the immediate realisation of the capital is not 
important, or in which that element comes into play 
least. 

13088. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Then you would 
challenge the provision of the Act upon that point — 
the provision which requires the Public Trustee to 
give a certificate? — I have listened to the evidence of 
the Official Trustee, and, if I may say so, I think it 
was only at the last moment of his evidence that the 
point I conceive that provision was designed to meet 
occurred to his mind. It cannot have been considered 
desirable, after Parliament and the Courts had sanc- 
tioned certain securities, that any gentleman should 
exercise power over those securities. That was de- 
signed in view of the condition which the Court of 
Appeal has destroyed ; that provision was made in view 
of investments in the ordinary stocks of railways, and 
in the case of foreign and colonial railways that an 
independent judgment could have been taken on those ; 


* Twelve applications for permission to invest have been granted under Section 51 and under Section 39 (4'', 1 51 800 has 
been invested with the advice of the Public Trustee. v ’ 
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but if you read the section, I submit that it cannot 
have been intended that Mr. M'Clintock should state 
whether it is desirable that Consols, or Indian Stock, 
or other such securities, should be invested in as 
being readily realisable. I do not know whether it 
would be regular, but I should like to ask Mr. 
M'Clintock if in his view I am right in my concep- 

13089. The Chairman. — I daresay you heard me ask 
Mr. M'Clintock whether in his opinion it was neces- 
sary for him practically to come iii to eliminate the 
good securities from the bad securities which were 
contemplated in the four corners of the Act of 1903. 
I do not know whether that was what you meant 
when you talked about this certificate, but I under- 
stood Mr. M'Clintock did think that was necessary. 
You do not agree with that? — I cannot conceive that 
that could be the meaning of the section. I think 
that must be read entirely in relation to the enlarged 
powers of investment which introduced the higher per- 
centage element into Trust investments — the permission 
to invest in ordinary Railway stocks, and in foreign 
Railways, as it was thought, until that conception 
was destroyed by the decision of the Court of Appeal. 
I think Mr. M'Clintock’s opinion must have been 
intended to be exercised only with that new class of 
investment. 

13090. Section 51, Sub-section (1) (/.) would 

be the new railway shares ? — It would be the 
new principle imported into invescments, and 
the only other alteration that that Act made 
in the investments that always prevailed for 
the guidance of Trustees in Ireland was the admission 
of what are called “Light Railways” under Mr. 
Balfour’s Act. That was the only enlargement of 
old Trustee securities that all Trustees were allowed 
to invest in. Then came the new principle, recog- 
nising the character of certain Irish properties. 
It was said in Parliament that the great 
railways, say like the Great Western or Great 
Northern Railway of Ireland, px-ovided a more 
satisfactory security than the security that was 
being displaced. “Yes,” said the critics, “but we 
ought to have some authority to say that perhaps in 
a period of great inflation an ordinary stock should 
not be bought by life tenants quite careless of the 
interests of those coming after them.” 

13091. Now, the result is that the Official Trustee 
gives his sanction not only in regard to those things, 
but also with regard to securities never before ques- 
tioned — that is to say, the old securities ? — 1 suppose 
Mr. M'Clintock would say — “ Who am I to judge of 
Consols, and London and North Western Railway 
Debenture Stock”? For generations of men trustees 
have invested in these things, and will continue to 
invest in them. 

13092. What is the practical effect of the sub-section ? 
— The practical effect of thac Act of Parliament is that 
those enlarged powers are a dead letter. The only 
extension that Act has in fact produced is what are 
called light railways under Mr. Balfour’s Act, because 
of those increased powers which have been called into 
question, nay, killed by the Court of Appeal. 

13093. Sir John Colomb. — That is Sub-section (d.) 
— stocks or shares of any light railway, and so on ? — 
Yes. 

13094. The Chairman.— You say that the effect of 
that judgment of the Courts has been that the wider 
range of investments contemplated have been practi- 
cally wiped out? — That is so. 

13095. By, as you say, the decision of the Court of 
Appeal? — Yes, which forbade the Official Trustee to 
invest practically in foreign railways, and by impli- 
cation told him it was very unsafe for him to sanction 
investment even in English or Irish Railway Ordinary 
Stocks, or even the preferred Ox-dinary Stocks cf Eng- 
lish Railways.* 

13096. What do you think would be the effect if 
that provision was removed ?— Well, of course, that 
is a wide question, but at the moment, if Trustees were 
free to invest in die Ordinary Stocks of English rail- 
ways, they would get nearly 4J, per cent, at this moment 
from the Great Western, of England Ordinary Stock, 
and 4g per cent, liom the Great Northern of Ireland 
Ordinary Stock, These are both regarded as first 
class securities, and. I think that they are both far 
better securities than the uneconomic holdings, the 
proceeds of the sale of which they are suggested to re- 
place. That is, only, my opinion, of course. 


13097. Do you agree that the trend of interest has 
been upwards within the last few years ? — Stocks have 
fallen in the last few years slightly, and they had 
had very heavy falls before that, but they have fallen 
further, and of course that has increased the yield 
of interest — the fall would be about 4 per cent, on the 
London and North Western, 4 per cent. Preference, 
and Great Northern, of Ireland 4 per cent. Debentures. 
I take those as being typical secui-ities. 

13098. Do you think that that tendency will go on 
more, as far as you can see?— That is a speculative 
subject, and I could not give an opinion upon it. 

13099. Do you think that if suddenly a great deal 
of mooiey was put upon the market for investment it 
would have the effect of depressing the market ? — Speak- 
ing generally, of course, the tendency of a number of 
purchasers is to enhance the price of an article sought 
to be purchased, but I do not suppose £20,000,000 
would come for investment at once ; but here you 
have a fact to go on as distinguished from prophecy 
— £15,000,000 has been invested within the last few 
years from land sales and the price of stocks has 
continued to fall. 

13100. Do you see any counterbalancing effect Tn the 
issue of stock by the Government which has to take 
place before money is realizable for investment? — I 
take it your Lordship means that the Stock the Govern- 
ment issues has to be bought by some person or per- 
sons, and that that, so to speak, displaces money avail- 
able for purchasing the securities which are to be 
bought with the money that was given for the stock. 

13101. Yes ; and does issuing of that stock not tend 
to decrease the purchasing power of the market at 
the time the landlord is investing, and therefox-e to 
decrease the price, and therefore enhance a little the 
return? — It is rather subtle that, but I think generally 
I agree with you. I do not think there is anything to 
be apprehended by any sudden buyixxg at all ; it is 
wonderful how things equate themselves in that way. 
The Church surplus was invested in my time ; the old 
Church Sustentation Fund, which amounted to 
£8,000,000 or £10,000,000, I think, and it did not 
enhance anything materially ? Then the Maynooth 
grant was capitalised and invested, and there is the 
fact that I have already mentioned, that £15,000,000 
has been invested, and the price of securities is lower 
than when it began to 'be invested. 

13102. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Have you any 
views on the advantages or disadvantages of concen- 
trating the work of investment in the hands of a few 
brokers ? — Well, any views that I have would, of 
course, be coloured by the fact that I am one of what 
you call the “ few ” myself. I think, if I may say so, 
there is a good deal of loose talking and loose thinking 
on the subject. Any ordinary unembarrassed owner of 
land gets his money invested by whom he wishes, and 
the Court, which has to retain money for many different 
persons, has, of course, the right of directing that 
money to be invested thx-ough their owix brokex - s. That 
is a practice which is universal throughout England, 
Ireland, France — everywhere, as far as I am aware. 

13103. And you are in favour of the maintenance of 
the existing practice? — Well, I do not see any reason 
why it should be altered. It is confox-mable to practice, 
and conformable to usage ; it has the sanction of hoary 
antiquity, and I do not see why it should be altered. 

13104. It does not necessarily connote any protection 
for the money? — Frankly, I do not think in the least 
degree that it does. Iix the case of persons 
who invest moixey through their own stockbrokers 
it would be their own affairs if they lost the 
money, but I do not think there is any op- 
portunity of its being lost — there is nothing in that 
idea. I think it stands on the broad principle that 
people who have money are free to employ their own 
stockbrokers, and persons whose money is retained by 
the Court have to employ — I think properly — certain 
persons as directed by the Court, which is for the 
time being the owner of that security. The other 
thing seems to involve a confusion of ideas altogether. 

13105. Have you in practice seen anv great advan- 
tages accruing from the office of the Official Trustee?— 
l\ ell, I have a delicacy in saying in the presence of 
Mr. M'Clintock that I have not seen any advantages 
accruing from it. He is a very pleasant gentleman to 
have dealings with. 

131 C6. That goes without saying, but officially, and 
with a view to the' speedy, and expeditious, and 
punctual performance of work under the Lands Pur- 
chase Acts have you seen anything to lead you to 
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believe that any beneficial results follow from the 
appointment?— I can see none. 

13107. In regard to this certificate, the legal opinion 
which has been .given practically nullifies the advan- 
tages to be derived from it? — That is so ; but supposing 
it was not so, what earthly protection does the opinion 
of a single individual give ? What additional sanction 
does that give to the opinions that are available from 
bankers and brokers, which are reviewed by the Courts, 
reviewed by the Accountant General of the Court of 
Chancery ; then you get a gentleman, and he comes in 
after all this investigation, after investigation in Par- 
liament, after it has been decided by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and his opinion is to be the deciding and deter- 
mining factor in this transaction. Surely the thing 

has only to be stated in order to show its absurdity. of inves ting cash— do you not minx it uecessai y - 

13108. Is there not a general argument in favour ol )iaye some body independent, so that the Estates Gom- 
the existence of an Oflicial Trustee?— I think there is missioners or the Congested Districts Board could 
a general opinion in favour of the existence ot an ,, If want to know about investments go to 

Official Trustee lor the purpose that the cestuis que tl ^’p ublic Trustee ” ?— I do not see any advantage in 
trusts may have their money properly guarded by some ^ oase over the Congested Districts Board saying, 
public official who will be responsible for it to the ,, You want to make an investment; you had better 
beneficiaries, so that the trust fund may not be made ' T '' 


13123. I am speaking of small landlords in the re- 
mote parts of Ireland ?— They know their own rail- 
wavs, the debentures of thieir own railways and 1 ■»' 
should not think that for the purpose of ordinary in- *• 
vestment they are ignorant at all. 

13124. The reason I ask you is because we have 
advertisements in papers from people outside the 
Stock Exchange, and such people as I have been 
speaking of are very liable, are they not to be mis- 
led and. duped by such advertisements ?— I do not 
think that is only the case with country gentlemen ; 
the crop of people so foolish as to be misled by these 
advertisements appears to be unceasing from all ranks 
of society. , , 

13125. But it is very unusual for small owners in 
Ireland, in scattered places, to have the contemplation 
of investing cash— do you not think it necessary to 


■v. 1, 1 90S. 
Waldron, 


away with. , , 

13109. In this particular case of these advantages f 
I think if Mr. Clintock’s functions were enlarged in 
that way it would be serviceable to the public. 

13110. If enlarged still further, in what direction 
would you have it enlarged?— I would have it en- 
larged, so that anybody might .appoint him Trustee 
or °et him to act as Tins tee to their settlement, like 
Commissioners of Charitable Donations and Bequests, 
or something like the Court of Chancery. 

13111. That, then, would appeal to considerations 
which are apart from us at the moment ?— Which are 
quite foreign to this enquiry. 

13112. Sir Join* Colomb. — I would like to ask you 
this. Could you easily give the Commission a return 
showing typical Trustee investments, tlieir market 
value and their vield when the Congested Districts 
Act was passed in 1891 and now, whicli would show 
the variation over a period of years? — Is this what you 
want me to do— to take two or three typical securities— 
say the Debentures of the Great Northern Railway and 
Consols. 


go to the Bank of Ireland, or the National B5nk, . 

I stockbroker.” I know they are safe in going to 
the public trustee, but I do not think there is any 
necessity to go there, and I do not see the necessity 
for setting up such an official for such a purpose. 

13126. I suppose I am right in assuming that your 
connection, and your knowledge, is amongst people in 
Ireland accustomed to have cash and to deal with 
cash ?— My business knowledge is, but my general 
knowledge includes a vastly larger number of people 
who have no money. , . , 

13127. I merely put it to you — do you not think 
there is something in the argument that people not so 
accustomed, contemplating purchases may say, „ 1 do 
not know what on earth co do with my money, that 
th“Y could also say, “ Well, I will consult the Public 
Trustee” ? — I think it is a very great convenience for 
them, and an admirable thing to have. 

13128. You agree with that — that is all I wanted to 
get as perhaps a modification of your opinion that 
you do not see any advantage at all ?— I would like 
not to misunderstand me ; Y think there are great 


iv the Debentures of the Great JNorthem itauway ana vou no t to misunderstana me , i ““r 5 ,. * 6 i ‘ 

onsols. ‘advantages arising from the office of a public trustee 

13113 Quite so ; I will leave it to you ? — If you will f or the convenience of persons who want a trustee, 

j.i.„ o +wn nr tlirnn tvnical securi- but what I do say is that the function vested m him 

of reviewing trust securities appears to me not only 
not advantageous, but even ridiculous. 

13129. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You have said 
in answer to Sir John that when those concerned in a 
sale need a trustee the public trustee is of considerable 

service to them? — Yes. ^ , 

13130. Arising further out of a question put ‘to you 

„„„ „ ^ bv Sir John with reference to the smaller owners who 

tnac yo e y - a j e se lling, and their knowledge of the money market 

13116. I think it would be useful as showing yaria- and apart 
lions of prices and yicdd.i-V.rj well. Too wont just you hold out to ^ moS-Well, 

the mean- the highest ar.d the lowest place mjyach your office ra a safe investment ot^ms^^ 


direct the Secretary to name two or three typical securi 
ties I will have a return prepared and handed in. 

13114. I am quite prepared to take your judgment in 
the matter?— Then I will take two otr three typical 
securities— what I regard as typical securities— and I 
will make out the return for whatever date you lixe. 

13115. We are appointed to inquire into the Con- 
gested Districts Act, and I would suggest, therefore, 
that you take from the year 1891 ? — I will take a note 
of it. 


T.ne mean — wie luguetM, o.ku vu<* ' 

year, and the highest and lowest yield in each year, 
set out in separate columns 

13117. Yes?— I will do that. 

13118. I would like to have it for 1891, 1903, and 
the present time, because 1891 is the date of the 
Congested Districts Act, while 1903 is the date of the 
Land Act?— I could give the figures for each year if 
you like. 


your othce on a saie mvesiimein, yi. m. ■“ . ’ 

my Lord Bishop, you have given me several very 
difficult inter-dependent questions there, but 1 will 
endeavour to answer them m their order. First of aU 
a man who is sui juris very often selects his own 
security, and a very favourite security in Ireland is 
a class of investment I have a very bad opinion of 
—bank shares. There is no security more popular wiin 
the ordinary small investor of the shop-^P^g “J 


° ° the ordinary small investor of the shop-Keeping 

’it No, I think that would ho quit. .»ffio*»t to farming da.s than N.t.onal Bu* ^ 

show the variations?— You want 1891, 1903, and the ® with safety. If "he asked me 

ten months of 1906. t nnt advise him to buy any security with an 

13120. Yes?— I will do it with pleasure. 1 would not Mvise n y | Qr me to preV ent 

13121. Yon adopt a general argument m fawonr ”“ al “ „ y seC n,i t ies he desires to buy, 

of a public trustee, but you do not see, as arm J d of , 0 n„d mind. That, per- 

I underhand your evidence, any advantage in a lie g one S inquiry, that if they took my 

trustee limited to the transactions under section 51 hap , , , . nothing to pav more than 4 

of the Act ? — I can see that there are great advan- tramways, Alliance Gas deben- 

tages m having a public trustee for the purposes of pe • { stocks 0 f railways, and some of 

trusteeship but I see no advantages m having a tares,the Swaystbemselves ; . the Great Northern 
public trustee for reviewing trust securities. tne g n f Ireland pays nearly 4£ per cent., the 

13122. Taking the small landlords scattered through- £££ ^IwaTof England pays 4* per cent, 

out Ireland contemplating purchase, I suppose you Great Western nan was e 

would agree that they are mostly utterly ignorant of at ics prese ■ tn-date yield of 

everything that has to do with Stock Exchange trans- 13131. May I ask what i P moment I 

actions ?-I do not think so; they have the daily the Great Western of EngUndj-At this moment 
papers ; they go to banks on their fair days and their think it pays 4£ per cent, on 

market days, and 1 have a general interest in the affairs 13132. Sir Antony MacDonnell. The ordinary 

of the world ; I think, it would be very difficult to find s to ck ? Yes. 

anyone nowadays totally ignorant of Stock Exchange Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Then you could 

transactions. lo • • 


• See p. 
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get a safe investment, not subject to redemption, bear- 
ing 4 to per cent, interest ? — Yes, I think so. 

13134. If you went from home railways to foreign 
railways, would the return on a safe investment be 
more than that ? — You must not, with every respect, 
use the word “ safe,” because there is nothing abso- 
lutely “safe” as regards interest except these very 
limited securities that the law contemplates for 
trustees. When you speak of “ safe” securities, the 
public regards as “ safe” a class of securities in which 
the risk is compensated by the yield they get. For 
instance, Japanese Bonds are looked upon as a safe 
security. Well, Opinions may differ about that. No man 
would have said, for instance, that Russian Bonds, 
one of the great securities of the world, was a case 
in which the word “safe” ought not to be applied, 
and yet in one year they dropped 25 per cent. Per- 
haps you would call that a “ safe” security. 

13135. I should consider in my own mind the word 
“ safe” as a relative term ?— With that qualification 
I think I may say 4£ per cent. 

13136. Supposing one were not over fastidious about 
the safeness of his investments, you could get 41> per 
cent. ? — I think even a fastidious person could get 
4g per cent, with reasonable safety. 

13137. Then, on che point of prudent advice in re- 
gard to investment, it seems at all events as if an invest- 
ment yielding 44- per cent, would be safer — using that 
doubtful word again— than Irish land?— I can only 
say if I was given my choice of £450 a year derived 
from the ordinary stock of the Great Northern Rail- 
way of Ireland or the London and North Western or 
the Great Western Bailway of England, I would rather 
have it than a Western estate in Ireland. 

13138. Sir John Colomb.— Provided that the yield 
was equal? — Provided that the yield was equal; in 
fact I would rather have £450 from any of those great 
railways, than £550 from a Western estate with its 
incidents. 

13139. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You do not anti- 
cipate, from your reply to Lord Dudley, that if Irish 
land were sold rapidly, and a large amount of money 
therefrom came upon the market, the amount would 
tend to appreciate stocks ? — Of course anything in the 
future, dealing with matters of opinion, must bo re- 
ceived only for what it is worth, but in my opinion, 
from the experience of the past, by the investment 
of these £15,000,000, by the investment of the old 


Church funds, and so on, there is no reason to think 
that it would cause any appreciation of a remarkable 
kind. 

13140. Has not the field of investment largely in- 
creased ?— Enormously. The railways of England 

alone involve hundreds of millions ; and what is the 
use of talking about £10,000,000 in the face of a fact 
of that sort? 

13141. Sir John Colomb.— The output of gold might 
affect the whole question? — To be sure. 

. 13142. And also with regard to the ordinary com- 
monsense investor, looking for reasonable safety with 
regard to railways, surely he must take into con- 
sideration the increased demand of labour affecting 
outgoings, and also the rise of local taxation. Those 
are all things he must have regard to as tending to 
reduce the prospects of his investment ?— That is so, 
but those are things that inhere in all securities. 

13143. But, although Irish land may be uncertain, 
other securities may be uncertain also ? — I think so, 
but uncertain is, perhaps, not the word — everything 
is uncertain — it is an uncertain world. 

13144. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would there be 
any chance of that judgment being reversed, bearing 
on section 51 (/) of the Land Act, which has ham- 
pered the public trustee to such an extent?— Mr. 
M'Clintock could tell you that better than I can, 
though I know Mr - . Blacker-Douglass and he spoke 
to me about the thing at the time.* I am not fully 
enough informed about that to tell you, but I presume 
the advisability of appealing must have been con- 
sidered, and from the fact that it was not appealed 
against I think it must have been considered that 
it would have been upheld. 

13145. Mr. Kavanagh. — What would you say was 
the cost of investment? — Roughly, it would be about 
one per cent. (10s. per cent, commission, 10s. per 
cent, stamp duty). It would be less in the case of in- 
scribed stocks, and somewhac more in the case of shares. 

13146. You would be in favour of enlarging the field 
of investment in the Blacker-Douglass case?— I have 
no very strong views on the subject, but if it was the 
intention of Parliament that those ordinary stocks 
should be available that intention should not be frus- 
trated by a judicial decision. I don’t carry it beyond 
that. 

13147. You have no opinion of your own about it? 

I would say that there are considerations both ways, ’ 
but really,, on the whole, I think if it was done with 
’ judgment it would be an advantage. 


13148. The Chaikman. — Would you like to read the 
memorandum with which you have furnished us?— 
Before doing so I would like to ask your lordship’s 
permission to answer some very important questions 
which were asked by your lordship and other members 
of the Commission m Dublin, and which have a very 
important bearing, in the legal point of view, on the 
proposals, before your lordship. 

13149. Yes, and when you have done that, you will 
read your statement? — Yes. The questions were these, 
my lord. The Land Commission - possesses powers 
7J ei ia% Ct Tl S T S ’ se yf\, and e, s ht of the Irish Land 
Act, 1903, which enable them to purchase land, con- 
gested, or tenanted, or untenanted, for improvement, 
for sale, or for restoration of evicted tenants. These 
powers are analogous to the powers of the Board, and 
the question has bee.-i raised whether both, or onlv 
one, and if so, which, of these bodies should continue 
to exercise these purchase functions. I submit that 
Hie primary and essential duties of the Land Com- 
are judicial an d nothing else, namely, the 
therpon 111 ^ values t a P d making orders consequent 
an f the investigation of titles and vesting 
nripp fl, °tj lel ' s tllan themselves, and distributing thf 

aftSEsgar' is ' m **3 

13150. Sir Antony .MacDonnell— D id anybody 
ever propose it? • J J 

He CuaMa.-U, , jijtf 1 dilerentiate 
■ Mtanfa- and ,th. Tfekaten Commia-' 

WU "» «• Same. 

LS3S * tZ’*? of . the L * nd Commission 

yourself. The Land Commission is the body au- 
Housed to make pnrcEas'es under siWectiS six, 


Mr. John O Connor examined. 


seven, and eight. It is the Land Commission that is 
named in this section. 

13151. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Look at Section 
twenty-three, which says all these things should be 
done by the Estates Commissioners ?— That is so ; but 
still it is in the name of the Land Commission. 

13152. That is a distinction without a difference? — 
It is all done in the name of the Land Commission, I 
submit 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— It is the Estates Com- 
missioners that do the thing. They are the executive 
officers. 

13153. The Chairman.— But, at any rate, for the 
purposes of your statement we may take it that when 
you speak of the Land Commission, that includes the 
Estates Commissioners ?— Yes. To make it perfectly 
clear, if your lordship will allow me, I will read the 
heading of the sections which shows how the matter 
stands.- Section six is the one which enables them 
generally to purchase Where the owner of an 
estate makes an application in the prescribed form to 
the Land Commission requesting them to inquire into 
the circumstances of the estate with a view to the sale 
thereof under this part of this Act, the Land Commis- 
sion may, after a due inquiry, propose to purchase the 
estate, and m estimating the price shall have regard 
to the foregoing provisions of this Act in respect of 
advances, and to. the price which the tenants and other 
persons are willing to give for the holdings and other 
parcels of land comprised in the estate.” Section 
eight, which refers to untenanted lands, begins in 
exactly the same way The Land. Commission may 
purchase any untenanted land which they consider ne- 
cessaiy for the purpose' of facilitating the resale, or re- 
distribution of estates purchased, or proposed to be 
purchased by them, and the foregoing provisions of 
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this Act, with respect to advances for the purchase of 
parcels of land comprised in estates, shall apply in 
the case of the sale by the Commission of any parcel 
of such untenanted land.” Then, Section twenty- 
three, which Sir Antony MacDonnell refers to, says — 
“ The jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the Land 
Commission under the foregoing provisions of this Act 
shall be exercised and performed exclusively by three 
members of the Commission (in this Act referred to as 
‘ The Estates Commissioners ’) to be nominated or ap- 
pointed as hereinafter mentioned,” and so forth. 

13154. But may I ask you' this. When you talk 
about the Congested Districts Board and the Land 
■Commission having analogous powers, do you mean by 
that that the Congested Districts Board have to pur- 
chase through the medium of the Land Commission, 
or do you mean that the purchase powers of the Es- 
tates (Commissioners are analogous with ■those of the 
Congested Districts Board? — Yes, you may put it 
either way ; it acts both ways. The Land Commis- 
sion purchases land and vests it in themselves under 
the sections I have referred to. The Board make ar- 
rangements for the purchase of land, and the land is 
vested in the trustees of the Board, which is the same 
thing. It is vested in the trustees of the Board 
through the Land Commission, the Land Commission 
being merely a judicial body which transfers the land 
from the landlord to the trustees of the Board. 

13155. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The Land Com- 
mission performing certain judicial functions? — 
Quite so. 

13156. And these judicial functions being very de- 
sirable and necessary witli regard to the purchase of 
land on certain occasions ? — Absolutely necessary. 

13157. Therefore, the body which possesses those 
functions and performs the business of purchasing 
land can perform this function more effectively than 
the body that does not possess those functions? — I am 
afraid I cannot go that far. If you will kindly allow 
me, I will endeavour to explain. 

13158. The Chairman. — So far as the machinery is 
concerned, I can understand your word analogous. But 
surely there is a great deal of difference in the actual 
power possessed by the Congested Districts Board and 
the Estates Commissioners ? — Not so much, my Lord, 
because the Estates Commissioners possess powers to 
deal with Congested Estates just the same as the 
Board do. 

13159. Exactly, but the Estates Commissioners 
possess larger powers? — Ob, yes, larger in area. 

13160. But! they are not analogous ? — Analogous is 
a wide word to use, but I think it is correct. 

13161. The Estates Commissioners have the power, 
when they possess untenanted land, not only to put 
“congests” on it, but also to settle the claims of 
small holders round about ? — Yes, as provided in sec- 
tion 2. 

13162. They have also the power to create new ten- 
ancies in the person of sons of tenants. Neither of 
these powers is possessed by the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Yes, we possess similar powers under Sec- 
tion 75 of the Act in a more limited' way. 

13163. But when you purchase untenanted land out- 
side the congested areas you have no power to enlarge 
holdings of people residing outside the congested areas? 
— After the claims of the scheduled areas have been 
settled on these lands we have powers. I am putting 
the matter as a matter of analogy. Your Lordship 
asked whether the powers of the Board were not the 
same as those of the Land Commission. I am en- 
deavouring to Show how far they are so, and my ar- 
gument which I will submit to the Commission will 
be this, that so far . as they are so, they should not 
be vested in the Land Commission, but in the Board. 

13164. Please develop that presently, but before vou . 
ga on to do so; will you come to ibis. You say that 
the Congested Districts Board lias the power now to 
settle the claims of small holders living in the area 
immediately outside the Congested Distinct ?— Yes. 

13165. I was not aware of that ? — I will read you 
the Section. J 

13166. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You have made : 
the proviso that the wants of the '“ congests ” should 
be satisfied first? — Yes. 

13167 And you have said that after these wants are 
satisfied, the Board may provide for the enlargement 
of holdings, outside the margin of the purchased es- 
tate, -that are under £5 valuation ? — Yes. . 

L3168. For the sons of such tenants ? — Yes. 


la 

13169. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I s it not the case you. l 1906 
that you can only dispose of the remnant that is left — — 

after disposing of the claims which, must first be Mo John 
attended to ? — Yes, it is the same thing. O Connor. 

13170. It is not : it is a veiy substantial difference. 

It means this, that when the Congested Districts Board 
buy untenanted land for the puipose of relieving con- 
gestion, and it relieves congestion by transferring 
migrants from the scheduled areas — if any remnant of 
the land remains over after providing for these 
migrants, which they cannot sufficiently or advantage- 
ously use for the migration of other people, they may 
dispose of that remnant in any way they like. 

13171. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— N ot in any way 
they like. They may dispose of it to 'people on the 
border whose holdings are under £5 valuation, or the 
sons of such holders?— Yes. 

13172. Sir John Colomb. — A ny part thereof, where 
not required for tenants’ holdings in that part of the 
country 1 — Yes. I refer to Section 75. 

13173. Sir Antony MacDoxnli.l. — T he action of the 
Estates Commissioners is executive, and in so far it is 
analogous to the action of the Congested Districts 
Board. But over and above that it is judicial where 
it is necessary to introduce the judicial power for the 
purpose of effecting sale and transfer. Consequently 
the Estates Commissioners have a much greater power 
of dealing with land transfer than the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have. 

13173a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — S o far as the 
Land Commission has judicial powers of a serviceable 
class to facilitate land transfer, are those powers 
available for the Congested 1 Districts Board through 
the Land Commission ? — Yes. 

13174. Has not the Congested Districts Board the 
advantage of the exercise of this power ? — Precisely so, 
and we have been getting the advantage of that for the 
last three years. 

13175. Is not this the Section to which reference 
was previously made: — “Where the Congested 

Districts Board purchase land for the benefit 
of a Congested Districts county they may sell under 
the Land Purchase Acts any parts thereof which are 
not required for tenants of holdings in that county to 
any tenants or proprietors of holdings, not exceeding 
£5 in rateable value, on an estate adjacent to or in 
the neighbourhood of that land, or to. any sons of such 
tenants ” ? — Yes. 

13176. The Chairman. — Does that mean this, that 
where the Congested Districts Board purchases un- 
tenanted land outside the scheduled area, say in 
Mayo, for the benefit of a Congested Districts county 
they may sell under the Land Purchase Act any par- 
cels thereof which are not required for tenants of 
holdings in that scheduled county of Mayo? — Yes. 

13177. But before they can sell to tenants or pro- 
prietors of holdings not exceeding £5 valuation they 
have to satisfy the claims of all congestion there? — 

13178. Then, until you settle the Congested Districts 
in Mayo, and go away, that point 'rill not come in ?— 

It does not become operative, but the power is there. 

13179. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A s a matter of 
law it would appear that the whole county should be 
ransacked to see whether there were “ congests ” who 
would come to this untenanted land, but as a matter 
of practice has it been the custom of the Board, once a 
certain number of people were placed on the unten- 
anted land, to consider the remnant available for those 
on the margin? — Yes. 

13180. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — D oes it come 
•within, your officjal purview to know or to answer such 
questions as that ? Does it come within your official 
duties to know the facts to enable you to answer that 1 
— I,t does. 

13181. It does not necessarily follow ? — It does in 
tills way, that I know that lands have been agreed to 
be sold, for instance, on the estate of Mr. Blake — 

Benmore and Lissard. These have been sold, to ad- 
joining tenants. 

13182. What is the reason ? Wasn’t it because you 
could not settle any “ congests ” on it ? — Yes, that is 

13183. I think if you pursue that as. an illustration, 
you will find .that the purchase of untenanted land 
for the purpose of . migration is. a hopeless thing? — -I > 
do not say it is, or not. I do not know — nor raise 
that question. '.I • • ' : . ; - ■ - 
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ffot, i loofi 13184. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Does it, at all 
'_L ' events, follow that the occupiers of small holdings 

Mr. John outside the congested area have had their holdings 
O’Connor increased under this Section? — They have. 

13185. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — At the expense 
of the “ congests,” because the “ congests ” did not 
get it. Having bought land for the relief of con- 
gestion you were obliged to sell it to tenants who 
were not congested at all ? — That is the fact. 

13186. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it not the 
fact that there are persons outside the congested areas 
as much in need of enlargement of' their farms as 
those inside them ? — That is sO. 

13187. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— But is it not a 
fact also that the Board as appointed under the Con- 
gested Districts Act is incapable of dealing with these 
cases in the first instance ? — 'That is so. 

13188. The Chairman.— But then I fail to see why 
you say that the powers are analogous. They may 
be analogous if you have dealt with the necessities of 
a congested county, but until you have settled those 
necessities, surely the Board would not have the 
power?— Your lordship must draw a distinction be- 
tween the existence of legal powers, and the oppor- 
tunities for carrying those legal powers into effect. 
Your argument, my lord, is based on the actual result 
of the legal powers ; I am dealing with 
legal powers as they stand, and I say the legal 
powers possessed by the Board are analogous to those 
possessed by the Land Commission, inasmuch as the 
Board can purchase land and hold it themselves, and 
the Land Commission can'purchase land and hold it 
themselves. My view is that the Land Commission 
should not have power to purchase land themselves. 

13189. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Why should this 
matter be brought up in this way unless you are the 
advocate of a particular policy, which it is the duty 
of the Commission to lay down. Why should you lay 
this down at this stage ? — Because the question was 
asked. 

13190. But not asked by me? — No. 

13191. Why then should you refer to evidence not 
given by you. My lord, I must say that Mr. 
O’Connor having come here to give evidence as the 
solicitor of the Board, broaches questions of larger 
policy which the Commission will have to discuss. 

13192. The Chairman.— Mr. O’Connor’s position 
is this, that questions have been .asked, from 
previous witnesses connected with the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, which in his opinion tend to show that 
the powers possessed by the Estates Commissioners 
with regard to the purchase of land are wider and of 
a different kind from those possessed by the Congested 
Districts Board. He, as solicitor of the Congested 
Districts Board, is anxious to show us that that is a 
misunderstanding, and that the powers possessed by 
the Congested Districts Board are, as he described them, 
analogous to those possessed by the Estates Commis- 
sioners. It seems to me that is a perfectly proper 
point to bring up — I submit that these powers in the 
Estates Commissioners or the Land Commission put 
them in a false position, give them inconsistent and 
repugnant functions, which probably accounts for 
some of the delay in some of their operations, and 
which should, I submit, be set right by transferring 
purchase powers to some other department. To illus- 
trate the position, let it be assumed that the Land 
Commission and not the Board had purchased, say, 
the De Freyne estate in the beginning of last year, 
and had thus become the landlords of the property. 
On that- estate there are now pending sixty applica- 
tions to the Land Commission to have fair rents 
fixed, and the position of the Land Commission, in 
respect of each of these sixty cases, had they come on 
for hearing, would have been this, that the Land 
Commission would have been the Judge on the Bench 
to hear the sixty cases ; would be the witness in the 
box to prove the values, and would have been the 
defendant in the suit ; a position nothing short of a 
parody on' the administration of justice. 

13193. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Didn’t the cases 
lapse on the completion of the sale? — No, Sir Antony, 
they did not. I applied to have, them adjourned. 

13194. Do I understand you to say that when the 
tenants on the De Freyne estate purchased their hold- 
ings through the intervention of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, that nevertheless the suits to have fair 


rents fixed continued ? — No ; they have not yet pur- 
chased their holdings, because the estate was only 
vested immediately before the Long Vacation — on the 
12th of July. 

13195. But as a matter of fact these cases have not 
been gone on with? — I applied to have them ad- 
journed. 

13196. So the case you mention is a purely specula- 
tive case? — Only 1 applied to have them adjourned 
they would have been decided by this time. They are 
at present pending before the Land Commission, and 
are not at all speculative. 

13197. But the tenants have not been vested with 
their holdings? — Not yet. 

13198. Lord De Freyne has been paid his money? — 
Yes. 

13199. In whom is the property now vested ? — In 
the Board's trustees. 

13200. Why have not the Board vested it in the 
tenants? — It only was vested in the Board imme- 
diately before the long vacation, and there has not 
been time to complete the negotiations since. 

13201. You don’t seriously cite that as a reason 
why the Congested Districts Board should be placed 
in the position of the Land Commission? — Not at 
•all, but that the Commission should never become 
landlords. 

13202. They sued Lord De Freyne for a fixation of 
fair rent. He has got his money, and has gone out. 
He is no longer the proprietor. Against whom will 
these fair rent cases now be fixed ? — Against the 
Board. 

13203. The Board have the remedy in their own 
power — to vest the holdings — and the whole question 
ceases. Do you cite that as a reason why the Con- 
gested Districts Board should be placed in the posi- 
tion of the Land Commission? — The same thing oc- 
curred on several other estates. It occurred on the 
Colles-Sandes Estates, on several estates in Kerry, on 
the Kirwan Estate in Galway. We have in 
every list in the Land Commission covering 
our district, numerous cases of applications to fix 
fair rents. I point to the case which the Land 
■Commission would occupy in the De Freyne Estate. 

13204. The Chairman. — You mean to say that the 
Land Commission would have had to hear a case with' 
regard to the fixing of rents, being also a defendant, 
in the suit, and concerned to oppose the lowering of 
rents ? — Yes. 

13205. And they would be also a witness — how would 
that be? — When these fair rent applications come 
before the Court it is a regular lawsuit on a small 
scale. The plaintiff is the tenant who wants to get 
his rent reduced. He puts the landlord in the case 
as defendant. The tenant gives evidence of the value 
of his holding and endeavours to make it as low as 
possible. The landlord’s witness has to go into the 
box .and say what his view of the value is. That is 
a litigation to all intents and purposes, and litiga- 
tion of a very .acrid character sometimes, and then 
you have the judge, the Land Commission owning: 
the estate, as the defendant. 

13206. Have there been cases in other parts of 
Ireland outside the scheduled districts where the I. and 
Commission has purchased an estate under the sec- 
tions which enable the estate to be transferred to them 
and where this sort of thing has occurred?— I do not 
know exactly how the Land Commission dealt with 
these cases, but the difficulty would arise note 
strongly on congested estates. The difference is this.. 
On all estates which are not congested the Land Com- 
mission before the purchase get undertakings signed 
by a large majority of the tenants to purchase at 
prices fixed in the purchase agreements. When that 
is done thev are practically precluded from going into 
the Land Court to get fair rents fixed ; but of course 
that could not be done with regard to congested estates 
for this reason, that the holdings which may be ulti- 
mately vested in the tenant may be 1 very different hold- 
ings, different in locality, different in area, and 
different in every way from the holdings ijhich they 
held when the estate was transferred to the Land 
Commission or the Board as the case may be. 

13207. Surely it would not be a very outrageous 
thing to propose that where either the Estates 
Commissioners or the Congested Districts Board .or 
some other body buy an estate for the purpose 
of improvement, on which it was intended to spend a 
great 'deal of money and then resell it to the tenants. 
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in such cases the tenants should lose their rights 
of going into court? — That is to be said about it if 
you like to deprive them of the rights they hold 
at present under statute. 

13208. They lose those rights at present if they 
.agree to purchase on certain terms ? — Yes, but 
then they become purchasers, and the relation of 
landlord and tenant ceases. 

13209. But surely in a .transfer of the kind that 
we are talking of now it would not be a very out- 
rageous thing to propose on an estate where improve- 
ments on a large scale were going to be carried out 
on certain holdings that the tenants whose holdings 
were to be improved should have that set off against 
their right to go into court ?— I think it would be at 
variance with the principles of justice. 

13210. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The Board was 
.established in 1891. Has any case of the sort ever 
been brought up into court. Has the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ever been sued by a tenant on an estate 
which it has bought, for the fixation of a rent? — 
■Often. , T , i i 

13211. When? — From time to time. It lias been 
coin" on for years. There have been several of them. 

13212. Has there ever been a decree given against 
the Congested Districts Board for the fixing of a fair 
rent? — There have been fair rents fixed, certainly. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I have never heard of 
•one. This is the first time. 

13213. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — This is an 
actual case— the De Freyne tenants ?— 1 There are sixty 
-cases pending now. , , , ,, 

13214 Would it not be rather hard on these 
tenants that they should be deprived of their right to 
have a fair rent fixed ?— That is what I think, and 
that is what they think themselves. 

13215. Don’t you think in any case these men all 
■know that their instalments will go up in proportion 
to the improvements made on their holdings ? Yes. 

13216. That being so might it not be hard on them 
-to deprive them of their right to fix a fair rent . 

Y< 33217. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I stated I was 
not aware of any instances — and I have been Vice- 
Chairman of the Board now for four years— in which 
a suit for the fixation of a fair rent was brought 
against the Congested Districts Board. That m 
-estates which have been bought like this De Freyne 
estate suits were pending against the landlord is 
perfectly possible, but are you prepared from your 
information to say that a decree has been given by 
the- Land Courts against the Congested Districts 
Board for the fixation of a fair rent?— When you put 
it in that exact way my answer is yes. 

13218. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I t is a pending 
•case vou brought up ? — Yes. 

13219- Sir Antony MacDonnell— The Congested 
Districts Board had no privity with it whatever?— It 
had not at first. ... , • . 

13220. It was a suit instituted by the tenant against 
the landlord while the relation of landlord and tenant 
prevailed, but when the Congested Districts Board in- 
tervened and bought the estate from Lord De Freyne, 
did the tenant take action against the ingested Dis- 
tricts Board to get a fair rent fixed ?— They did. They 
have continued the proceedings. , 

13221. In what way ?— I have stated it all heie, if 
you will allow me to read it. 

' 13222. Sir John Colomb. — Was the De Freyne es- 
tate bought in globo ? — Yes. 

13222a. Without having agreement between land- 
lord and tenant ?— Yes ; congested estates must, as a 
rule, be bought that way, because you cannot say what 
you are going to charge the tenant for his holding, as 
you don’t know what improvements you are going to 
effect, and how you are going to alter the area. 

13223. As a matter of fact, when the Estates Com- 
missioners buy an estate in globo they stand in the 
relation of landlords to the tenants ? — Yes. 


13224. Therefore, the tenants would have the right 
to apply to have a fair rent fixed ? — Yes. My sugges- 
tion is this.: — Not that the Board should get all the 
powers of the Land Commission of a judicial charac- 
ter, but that the purch ase functions of the Land Com- 
mission should be transferred to the Board. The 
separation of the judicial office from, all personal in- 
terests has been observed. hitherto in English legisla- 
tion and the procedure of the Courts. The prin- 
ciple is, I believe, as old as the Civil Law, and the 


same principle of natural justice has been the rule A : ow. 1, 1900. 
of law in England since the time of the Norman ' — 

conquest. In the case of Dimes v. the Grand Junction Mr John 
Canal Company, it was decided by the House of Lords O’Connor, 
that a decree of the then Lord Chancellor was invalid 
because the judge happened to be a shareholder of the 
defendant company. In the United States of 
America, where the Acts of the Senate are subject to 
review by the Supreme Court, an Act would, I be- 
lieve, be declared unconstitutional and invalid if it 
operated to give the judge an interest in the suit, and 
English statutes have from time to time laid down the 
same principle. 

13225. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What do you 
mean by interest. Do you regard the interest of a 
judge holding a share in a company as of the same 
sort as the Esta.tes Commissioners having no personal 
interest in the matter, but merely dealing officially ? — 

There is a decision that it is so in principle, subject 
to tlie statute. I will quote it for you later. 

The English Statutes have from time to time 
laid down the same principle ; for instance, in 
the case of the Railway Commission Act of 1873, 
which provides that a Railway Commissioner must 
within three months of his appointment sell out every 
railway security he possesses. The same rule applied 
to the Railway Commission Act of 1888. I need not 
refer to the numerous statutes which prohibit magis- 
trates from adjudicating not only in cases in which 
they are directly interested, but even where they are 
interested only in the principle at issue. For in- 
stance, the Licensing Acts, which disqualify -brewers 
and distillers, Excise officers and traders, in Excise 
cases ; the Factory Acts, disqualifying manufacturers 
in cases of offences against the Factory Acts ; the 17 
George III., disqualifying hat-makers in apprentice 
cases and other like Acts. That this prin- 
ciple -is not merely academic, but is a living 
judicial principle to-day and applies to the 
Land Commission itself, will appear from a 
case in which I was interested, before being 
appointed solicitor to the Board. A client held a 
townland on which a small sum was payable for 
tithes. He had sublet a portion of the townland. 

The sub-tenants applied to the Land Commission and 
had fair rents fixed, which were so low that the 
middleman considered he had no interest left in that 
portion of the townland, and under the powers of the 
Act of 1887 he surrendered the same to the head 
landlord, retaining the residue which was in his own 
hands. Subsequently the Land Commission, in their 
corporate name, and not in the name of the judge, 
issued a Civil Bill on his refusal to pay the full tithe 
of tlie whole townland. This was defended on the 
ground that the tithe should be apportioned between 
the portion of the townland retained and the portion 
surrendered and responsibility reduced to a rateable 
amount, and the Land Commission withdrew proceed- 
ings. A year or two afterwards the head landlord 
sold the estate in the Land Commission (Woods es- 
tate ; Trustees, Cassidy), and on the distribution of 
the proceeds the question arose between my client and 
the landlord whether the tithe should be apportioned 
and tlie part allotted to the sub-tenancies redeemed 
out of the purchase money. The effect of 

that, of course, would have been that he 
would -have had smaller tithes to pay out of 
the lands remaining on his hands. This question 
came before Judge Meredith, and the case proceeded 
for some time, when the Civil Bill proceedings were 
incidentally referred to. Thereupon the learned judge 
declined to hear any more of the case, holding that 
the Land Commission having issued a Civil Bill (al- 
though he knew nothing of it before) he was pre- 
cluded from hearing the case,, being, in effect, through 
the Land Commission a party in the County Court 
proceedings interested in the question, and in the 
position of one who had expressed an opinion and dis- 
qualified from adjudicating. The principle of this 
decision applies to all fair rent applications, and to 
all the sections of the Land Acts which make the 
Land Commission the judge between landlord and 
tenant. For instance, section five of the Act of 1881, 
where the Land Commission has to determine the 
value of a holding taken up by a landlord or the 
value of a holding in respect of which a landlord lias 
served a pre-emption notice, and other sections. I 
may, no doubt be told— his lordship anticipated the 
point— that an Act of Parliament could be passed 
extinguishing the right which the tenant possesses to 
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Nov. 1 1006. * lave a fair rent fixed in respect of any estate pur- 
’ — ‘ chased by the Land Commission or that the Land Com- 

Mr. John mission could by statute be authorised and required 
O'Connor. to hear those cases, notwithstanding their interest in 
the subject matter of the litigation, or that they might 
adopt a position of passive resistance in which the 
tenant would, so to speak, fix his own rent, in which 
event I think he would have very little inducement 
left to purchase the holding. But I submit that the 
insertion of any such section would be absolutely con- 
trary to principle and to precedent, and would be 
conclusive proof of the incongruity of the position of 
the Land Commission in purchasing estates, and I 
venture to think that if the attention of the Law 
Officers or of Parliament had been directed to the 
conflict between interest and duty, or between duties 
themselves which might arise, the clauses authorising 
purchase by the Land Commission would never have 
been passed. Of course, it is only those who deal 
practically with those things that can see where the 
difficulties arise. 

13226. Sir J ohn Coi.omb. — What is to prevent a fair 
rent application being transferred to the County Court 
Judge? — There is no law at present in regard to that. 
But they hear them every day, and a tenant may 
select that tribunal if he likes. 

13227. You see the whole difficulty would be got rid 
of if such cases were transferred to "the County Court ? 
— The practical difficulty would. But what I say is 
that the principle is wrong. 

13228. I am not going into that. I merely ask the 
question could the hearing of the case be transferred 
from the Sub-Commission Court to the County 
Court? — Not -without a new Act of Parliament. 

13229. The Chairman. — How have these things been 
settled already? The Estates Commissioners being 
part of the Land Commission have power, and have 
exercised their power very largely, of buying land. 
Has there been no case in which the fixation of rents 
has arisen ? — They have not dealt with any congested 
estate yet, my lord. 

13229a. Sir Antony MacDonngll. — Oh, yes, they 
have? — Up to the 31st March they had not accord- 
ing to their last report. 

13230. They have entered into agreements under 
the Act? — I have their own report here which I am 
going to refer to. 

13230a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneix. — Up to when, 
Mr. O' 1 Connor? — I am to refer to it just now. 31st 
March last. 

13231. The Chairman. — Why is your answer con- 
fined to congested estates? — With regard to the nan- 
congested estates they have the agreements entered 
into before with the tenants by which at least three- 
fourths of the tenants agree to purchase at the price 
named, and so they are precluded. 

13232. Do you think these cases would only arise on 
estates where so much improvement was necessary that 
you could not arrange with the tenants beforehand as 
to the price they would give for the holding? — They 
would principally arise there, but there is no reason 
why they should not arise on other estates to a 
greater or less extent. Therefore, I say the powers 
should not be exercised by the Estates Commissioners. 

13233. Sir John Colomb. — But when the Estates 
Commissioners purchase property in globo in a nom- 
scheduled area in Ireland do you mean to say that 
before they make the purchase they get three-fourths 
of the tenants to agree individually with them as to 
the annuity they are to pay? — Yes. 

13234. That is the practice? — Yes. 

13234a. Do you mean to say that in the transaction 
of the purchase of an estate in globo that before the 
Estates Commissioners agree as to price with the land- 
lords they get from the individual tenants up to three- 
fourths of them, an agreement as to what annuity they 
pay? — Yes, under Section six of the Act.. 

13235. Then, the Estates Commissioners cannot give 
an answer to the landlord as to whether they will accept 
the price or not until they liave got agreements from 
all the tenants up to three-fourths? — In practice no. 
They have power to appoint a negotiator or some person 
who is cognisant with the estate. He negotiates the 
case round the tenants and makes arrangements with 
the tenants for the purchase of their holding, and gets 
them to sign agreements, and then when three-fourths 
of the tenants have signed these agreements they are 
taken to the Land Commission, and the Land Com- 
missioners are asked to buy. 


13236. In cases of the purchase of estates in globe 
the Estates Commissioners make the agreements with 
the tenants instead of the landlord making the agree- 
ments with the tenants as in direct sales? — The ne- 
gotiator starting does it in the name of the landlord, 
but there is a form of agreement. The form of the 
agreement is that if you, the Land Commission, pur- 
chase this estate on which my holding is situated I 
will agree to buy my holding at the price of so and 
so. That is the agreement which the tenant signs. 

13237. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think I understand 
you to say that is a ' matter of practice and con- 
venience, but is it not necessary in law? — Yes. Per- 
haps I had better read the section. It is Section 6 
of the Act of 1903, and it reads : — “ Where the owner 
of an estate makes an application in the prescribed 
form to the Land Commission requesting them to 
inquire into the circumstances of the estate with a 
view to the sale thereof under this part of the Act, 
the Land Commission may, after due inquiry, propose 
to purchase the estate, and in estimating the price- 
shall have regard to the foregoing provisions of this 
Act in respect of advances and to the prices which 
the tenants and other persons are willing to give for 
the holdings and other parcels of land comprised in 
the estate. If within the prescribed time the owner 
of the estate agrees to sell the estate at the estimated 
price, and the tenants of the holdings on the estate 
to the extent of not less than three-fourths in number 
and rateable value undertake to purchase from the 
Land Commission their holding or other designated 
parcels of land in lieu thereof for the respective 
amounts on the basis of which the price of the 
tenanted portion of .the estate was estimated by the 
Commission, the Commission may agree to purchase 
the estate for the estimated price.” 

13238. The Chairman. — You say it is a condition- 
precedent to their purchase ? — Yes. 

13239. Am I to understand then that a landlord 
having ofiered to sell an estate in globo to the- 
Land Commission, and named his price, the Estates 
Commissioners can give him no answer until they 
have got three-fourths of the tenants to sign agree- 
ments between the Estates Commissioners and them- 
selves ? That 'is so. In the De Freyne and' 
other estates I would have thought that on 
purchase by the Board second applications by 
the tenants to have fair rents fixed would 
be considered unnecessary, and in that case 
and in others I put the matter that way, and in- 
formed the tenants or their advisers that the Board’s 
P^es on re-sale were not dependent on the amount 
°i fp 1 ' rents, but upon the valuation put upon 
the holding by the Board. I was, however, unable to 
induce these tenants to withdraw their applications, 
and the same are now pending, and will probably 
come on for hearing in November. For these reasons 
amongst others, I submit that the Land Commission 
should not exercise the function of purchasing lands, 
but, that duty should be transferred to the body 
which has been exercising such powers with great 
success for many years, and which is possessed of an 
experienced staff capable of dealing with the subject 
of congested estates in an efficient and permanent 
manner. 

13241. Sir Antony MacDonnbll.— You will admit 
that the conclusion to which you have come is in 
direct opposition to that of Parliament in passing 
the Act of 1903, vesting the Estates Commissioners 
with the duty of buying land?— These Acts are now 
before you, in the melting pot. 

13242. I do not admit that ? — In regard to 


13243. Will you answer the question whether the ■ 
conclusion you ask the Commission to accept is not in 
direct conflict with the provisions embodied in the 
Land Purchase Act?— Of course it is. but it annears 
to me that if the 'Commission, recognising its objects 
makes any alteration of the law' at all, it must be 
in conflict with some existing law. 

13244. A.nd the Act of 1903 was passed in order to 
facilitate the transference of land from the landlords 
to the tenant in Ireland, the previous Act not having 
been found sufficiently efficacious for the purpose?— 
It is an admirable Act, no doubt, but like most simi- 
lar Acts its weak point only becomes visible in the 
light of experience. 
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13245. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — We are entitled 
to report from the Commission on any change in the 
law even in the Act of 1903, which we would con- 
sider advisable for relief of congestion? — I should say 

13246. Mr. Kavanagh.— You are only referring to 
sales by the Land Commission in the Congested Dis- 
tricts ? You are not referring to other sales ? — Yes, 
my argument carries me that far. 

13246a. You do not say the Land Commission 
ought not to purchase properties on estates outside 
the Congested Districts? — I think they ought not. 

13247. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How would land 
purchase in Ireland outside the Congested Districts 
proceed? — The amount of land the Commission pur- 
chased is very small compared with that which has 
been sold to tenants direct. 

13248. Then you would deprive the Land Commis- 
sion of the power of buying direct from the landlord 
throughout Ireland ? — Yes ; I do not think the Board 
have any desire to obtain such general functions as 
that, but in order to be reasonable and consistent 
and to act on principle, I think it is necessary. 

13249. The Chairman. — But your only reason in com- 
ing to that conclusion is that in your view there is 
certain clashing or, at any rate, great danger of clash- 
ing between the judicial and land-owning functions 
of the Land Commission? — I think it is going on 
every day. 

13250. That is the only point ? — That is the funda- 
mental principle. 

13250a. Mr. Kavanagh. — You speak of dashing. I 
thought you considered any sale of an estate to the 
Land Commission was always illegal? — It is author- 
ised by law. It is authorised by the positive statute, 
and is therefore not illegal. It is against the natural 
principles of equity. 

13251. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Just to make it quite 
plain — you said you thought the equity which you 
describe made it necessary that the power of purchase 
should be transferred to the Board, but you did not 
contemplate that the Congested Districts Board should 
purchase land outside the Congested Districts? — That 
is the result. 

13252. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Congested 
Districts Board or any other Board ? — Yes, other 
than a judicial body. 

13253. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But the expression 
you use contemplates the purchase of land outside the 
Congested Districts. You say that should be vested 
in the Congested Districts Board? — I think so. They 
should get increased power. 

13254. In fact it should cease to be a Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — It would include that work among 
other things. Another matter which cannot be dis- 
missed from consideration is the block of business in 
the Land Commission. On the 18th August last ap- 
plications had been received by the Land Commission 
for sale of estates of the value of £42,332,967. Of 
this £13,062,704 had been actually advanced after 
nearly three years’ operations, being at the rate of 
something under £5,000,000 a year, and leaving un- 
vested applications at present pending to the amount 
of £29,270,263. That is at the present rate of pro- 
gress well over five years’ arrears. 

13255. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Your object is 
to show that the Estates Commissioners have so much 
to do that they are prevented from taking over any 
work from the Congested Districts Board ? — Yes. 

13256. The Chairman. — You say £13,000,000 

actually advanced after three years’ operations — you 
mean actually handed over? — Yes, £13,062,704. 

13257. What is the date of that? — 18th August 
last. This is at the present rate of progress well 
over five years’ arrears. 

13259. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How five years? 
— There are £29,000,000 unvested, and at the present 
rate of progress it will take five years to work off that 
sum. Even if the staff of the Land Commission 
were doubled to transfer the Board’s business to the 
Land Commission would be unfair to the landlords 
of this £29,000,000 of property, most of whose in- 
comes are reduced about 20 per cent, pending the 
sale, while their family charges and mortgages carry 
interest at probably 5 per cent, or 6 per cent. I 
know a landlord whose whole net income out of his 
estate has in this way been wiped off by the difference 
between the interest received and the rents which were 
formerly paid. 
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13260. The Chairman. — You say if you doubled the 
staff ? — I think you are bound to do everything you 
can do. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What is the Board’s 
work in a good full year. How much land would you 
buy in a full year with your staff? — We bought one 
and a half millions or thereabouts under the Act of 
1903. 

13261. That was in three years you bought one and 
a half millions ? — Yes. 

13262. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would such an ad- 
dition a6 that to the Estates Commissioners break 
them down or seriously impede their progress ? — J 
seriously think they would find, though the staff were 
doubled, that having regard to the exigencies of the 
case, and the landlords whose incomes suffer, it would 
greatly retard the rate at which purchase ought to be 
carried on. 

13262a. You think that £500,000 worth of 
land transferred to the Estates Commissioners, 
although itheir staff were doubled, would 
greatly retard the rate at which the purchase 
is carried on ? — It would, for this reason, that dealing 
with the congested estates is far more difficult than 
dealing with the mere transfer of estates from one 
hand to another. 

13263. The Chairman. — You say that practically 
£5,000,000 a year have been dealt with by the Land 
Commission since the Act of 1903 with the help of 
the present staff. If you doubled that staff and 
the money was there you could, presumably, deal with 
£10,000,000. Why, if you double the staff and throw 
the work of dealing with land to the value of 
an additional £500,000 on to the Land Commission, 
is that going to break them down. I do not see it ? — 
I never said it would break them down. 

13264. How is it going materially to retard them ? 
— If you doubled their staff you would have very 
nearly three years’ arrears. 

13265. Which they could get up at the rate of 
£10,000,000 a year? — Yes, £10,000,000 a year with a 
double staff. Is it not right that every facility pos- 
sible should be afforded, and is it not the intention 
of this Commission, and everybody connected with 
the administration of land in Ireland, that every 
possible facility should be given for the transfer of 
land from the landlord to the tenant. 

13266. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is not the ques- 
tion. The question is really this. The Land Com- 
mission at present deals with £5,000,000 a year. If 
it was under contemplation that they should deal with 
the land in the congested districts, and at the same 
time their staff should be doubled — -that is to say, 
there would be a staff which would be able to deal 
with £10,000,000 — would that retard the present 
rate? — It would not retard the present rate. 

13267. The Chairman. — I can quite understand you 
when you say that the rate would not be sufficiently 
quick, and you may quite readily point to the pre- 
sent congestion. You may say there are £29,000,000 
arrears, and the staff ought to be large enough to wipe 
that off. My point is that even if you cannot have a 
staff large enough ideally to work this matter, I do 
not see how doubling the staff, and throwing the work 
of the Congested Districts Board upon it, would retard 
the present rate of progress? — If I conveyed that I 
did not mean it. 

13268. The Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The 
Estates Commissioners have been dealing with 
£5,000,000 worth of land in a year. How much land 
have they bought themselves in a year? — They have 
bought a little over £3,000,000 worth in 3 years. 

13269. The Chairman. — In the Congested Districts ? 
--No, altogether. 

13269a. You say that the Congested Districts Board 
have bought 1J, millions worth of land themselves. 
Will not all this land, which the Congested Districts 
Board is dealing with have to be paid for by the 
Estates Commissioners? — Yes. 

13270. It would all have to be paid by them ? — 
Yes, out of the Land Purchase Fund. 

13271. If there was a transfer the work of im- 
provement and re-arrangement would have to be done 
also by the Estates Commissioners? — Yes. 

13272. Have they any staff up to the present equal 
to that class of work ? — No ; I understand not. 
Judging from their own report. 

C 
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13273. Do you think that progress with work of that 
class would be very much slower than with any work 
they have been dealing with up to the present? — 
Infinitely. It is quite a different thing. 

13274. Therefore, may you not be right in saying 
that even with an increased staff it is very doubtful 
whether the progress of the work in the Land Com- 
mission would not be retarded if the work of the 
Congested Districts Board was handed over to them ? 
— I think it would. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The suggestion is, that 
with the work the whole of the staff of the Congested 
Districts Board should go over, and there should 
be a section in the Estates Commissioners to deal with 
the work. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That is a different 
point, and when that arises, Mr. O’Connor, we shall 
have to raise a further point, and that is as to the 
competency of that body to do the work that is sup- 
posed to be transferred. 

13275. The Chairman. — What is your next point?— 
T think it would be also unfair to the tenants of this 
£29,000,000 worth of property, most of whom are pay- 
ing interest at 3£ or 4 per cent, on the purchase prices 
of their holdings, although the sinking fund has not 
yet commenced to run whereby the period of their 
annuities is extended from 68£ years to 73 or 74 years. 
If, on the other hand, the business of the Congested 
Districts Board were subordinated to that of the Land 
Commission, then the half million of the Irish race 
who are the most poverty stricken and helpless, 
would be practically abandoned to their fate. 

13276. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — That is a most 
disputable statement? — I say, if the business of the 
Congested Districts Board is subordinated and put 
behind. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Subordinated does not 
necessarily mean put behind. If it is transferred to 
the Estates Commissioners, it is quite possible that 
the rate of progress might be greater than it is. 

13277. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At all events, 
have not you given us evidence that the work of the 
Estates Commissioners is very much in arrear? — To 
the extent of £29,000,000, at the present moment. As 
a result, if I am right, it would follow that the powers 
of the Land Commission for the purchase of land 
under sections 6, 7 and 8, and analogous sections, ought 
to be transferred to the Board, or some other similar 
body, and the funds adequately increased ; and that 
the definition of congestion ought to be amended or 
altogether dropped, and the Board obtain a new con- 
stitution with representation of local interests. 

13278. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Then you would 
extend the sphere of action of the Congested Districts 
Board all over Ireland?— I think so. 

13279. Irrespective of the word congestion? — Irre- 
spective of the word congestion. 

13280. And there would be no limit then to its 
action in any village or townland that it pleased? — 
No. I don’t see why there should. 

13281. The Chairman. — Do you mean to say you 
propose that the Congested Districts Board should 
perform their benevolent work anywhere in Ireland 
without any kind of guide except their own will to 
define the area within which they should work? — 
There are two things to be dealt with : congested 
estates and non-congested estates, and perhaps I 
might add a third, evicted tenants. None of these 
can be dealt with without purchasing land. I think, 
as I said before, the business of the Land Commission 
should be purely judicial, and these purchase func- 
tions, administrative functions, should be vested in 
some other body, and I suggest the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board as that body. 

13282. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You would give 
the Congested Districts Board the function of restor- 
ing evicted tenants? — Yes. 

13283. And you would remove the definition of 
and all limitations as to congestion under the 
Acts, and you would give them complete jurisdiction 
throughout Ireland for the purpose of what : of re- 
storing evicted tenants? — For whatever purposes the 
Land Commission has purchasing powers at present. 

13284. The Chairman. — You would restrict all this 
merely to land purchase? — Yes. 

13285. You would not suggest that Parish Com- 
mittees are necessary in the County Meath? — No, 
certainly not. 

13286. You would say that the Congested Districts 
Board should have powers as regards land purchase 


all over Ireland? — I am dealing with land purchase 
at present. 

13287. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You would cease to 
be a Congested Districts Board and become a land 
purchase Board for all Ireland ? — Yes ; dealing with 
congestion as they do at present, and dealing with 
the purchase of land in other places as the Land Com- 
mission do at present. 

13288. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — You would give 
all these functions to the Congested Districts Board, 
but you have an objection to giving them to the 
Estates Commissioners? — For the reason I have men- 
tioned. The Estates Commissioners are not a sepa- 
rate body from the Land Commission. They are 
merely their clerks or their agents. They are nothing 

13289. Having statutory duties to perform in which 
the Land Commission cannot interfere ? — Quite so ; 
the same as a judge has statutory duties to perform. 

13290. The Chairman. — Will you go on please? — 
On some other important points which also involve 
considerations of a legal character I wish to make a 
few observations. First, as to the definition of con- 
gestion. It is not, I think, pretended that the defini- 
tion “congestion” is more than a merely empirical 
one. Up to the present it has served its purpose 
sufficiently well because it covered, at all events, the 
poorest districts in the country to which it was, I 
conceive, the duty of the Board first to direct their 
attention ; but if their duties are to be extended, a 
definition must be sought to meet the actual facts of 
the case. There is nothing in “ congestion ” to con- 
note a county, barony, electoral division, parish or 
townland. Parts of these artificial divisions may be 
densely congested, leaving the residues wholly un- 
tenanted. It is, I submit, a matter of degree and 
locality, and should, I think, be restricted to un- 
economic holdings, the occupiers of which are not 
merely local labourers, but tenants who endeavour to 
eke out a living by other employment, their main in- 
come being derived from land. It should be based on 
area, population and value. 

13291. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You draw a distinc- 
tion as to something to be derived from the land ? — I 
think so. A labourer is not a congested tenant. 

13292. What about a fisherman making £30 or £40 
a year ? — I think he ought not to be classed as a con- 
gested tenant. 

13293. Then probably it would not be the main part 
of his earnings which would be got from the land? — 
Quite so. 

13294. Therefore your definition is not complete ? — 
No. I don’t pretend to define it myself. I only sug- 
gest the 'lines on which the definition should go. I 
suggest that any area is congested where the popula- 
tion and holdings are so numerous that the people 
depending for their living on the land cannot pay a 
rent and make a livelihood out of it. 

13295. Sir John Colomb. — Do I understand your 
proposition that the definition of congestion shall be 
based simply on the holding and not upon an area 
representing several holdings? — No. I was going to 
say that this would involve another consideration, that 
a single uneconomic holding, or even a small number 
of such holdings, would not be deemed congested. It 
should not include cities or considerable towns, and 
for the purpose of extending the areas of all such 
holdings, powers should be given to purchase and deal 
with grazing lands and untenanted or similar lands 
without limitation of area or of site. The Scotch defi- 
nition of congestion is, in short, any area in a crofting 
parish or crofting parishes which the Commissioners 
may determine to be congested, having regard to the 
population and valuation. How this works I do not 
know, but it would seem to exclude untenanted lands 
for the extension of holdings which, however, the 
Commissioners have express powers to purchase. A 
crofter is defined as the tenant of a holding up to 
£30 valuation, so that the ideas of congestion in 
Scotland are very much larger than they are in 
Ireland. 

13296. The rateable values are very different. One 
is revised every five years and the other is fifty years 
old? — How far the compulsory purchase of land is 
necessary, I am not in a position to say, but I should 
like to mention that I have had considerable experi- 
ence in the purchase of lands for railway purposes by 
compulsion during the last thirty years. I have taken 
a part in the purchase of such lands through the con- 
gested districts themselves, through some of the most 
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fertile parts of the country, and in the cities ; and I 
cannot recall a single case in which the owner of the 
lands was not amply compensated. On the contrary, 

I can recall instances in which the owners obtained 
very nearly twice the value of the property sold. If 
I were a landlord who had not made up his mind to 
hold his land at any price, I would not offer the 
slightest objection to my lands being taken by com- 
pulsion. 

13297. By owners, do you mean owners m fee or 
tenants ? — I mean owners in fee. 

13298. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I suppose, when 
you were acquiring lands for railways, you must have 
had to deal with tenants for life ? — Yes. 

13299. And your statement regarding the satisfac- 
tion with the price given is general? — Yes. 

13300. The Chairman. — You included the tenant 
for life, I presume, in your reply to Sir John ? — Yes. 

I mean only to distinguish between tenants 
and owners ; no matter what the interest of the 
owner may be, whether he is tenant for life or 
anything else. There is not, so far as I can find, any 
definite authority in the Lands Clauses Acts for the 
allowance Which is known as ten per cent, for com- 
pulsion, and my suggestion is that it was an apology 
invented to explain' the excessive prices so often given, 
and I believe that had the Board similar powers to 
those of the Land Commission under sections 6, 43, 
and 44, compulsory purchases would in most cases be 
unnecessary, but I do suggest this, that the Board 
should have an option to purchase any grass lands on 
any estates sold in the vicinity of their properties. I 
t.ViinV they might have compulsory powers at least to 
that extent. The whole question of compulsory powers 
is hardly a part of my duty to deal with, and I would 
rather leave that to somebody else, but I merely give 
you the result of my experience here, and suggest that 
any grass lands which are going for sale ought to be 
ofiered to the Board in the first instance, who ought 
to be entitled to pre-empt. 

13301. You say that if the Congested Districts 
Board had the same power as the Land Commission 
under the three clauses you mentioned, compulsion 
would be unnecessary? — In many cases. The effect 
of these clauses is that the Land Commission have 
power on purchasing estates to sell to tenants in cer- 
tain cases at ten per cent, less than what they bought, 
so that in effect they are enabled to give a landlord 
a bonus of twenty-two per cent. 

13302. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Not ten per cent, 
necessarily? — No. Not exceeding ten per cent. 

13303. The Chairman. — They have to get first of all 
the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant and the sanction 
of the landlord ? — Yes. 

13304. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The landlord has 
to agree to its being treated as a congested estate? — 
Yes. 

13305. The Chairman. — Will you finish this first 
statement of yours? — The amount awarded by an arbi- 
trator under the Clauses Act is never shown in detail 
in his award. The only separate item given is the 
amount allowed as compensation for severance and con- 
sequential damages to other lands, so that the details of 
the award are entirely concealed in the breast of the 
arbitrator. If it is necessary to have compulsory pur- 
chase the Land Commission should, in my opinion, be 
the arbitrator, as their system of valuation is .more 
uniform than that of most arbitrators, and this is an 
additional reason why the Land Commission should not 
exercise purchasing powers. In the memorandum* 
which I prepared in August, I made suggestions which, 
if adopted, I think would enable most estates to be 
vested in the Board within six months front 
the acceptance of the offer instead of run- 
ning up to close on two years as at pre- 
sent, this involving some slight alteration _ in 
the procedure of the Land Commission and a radical 
alteration in the legal status of the Board itself 
which should be made a Corporation. But in addi- 
tion to the alteration in its legal status I concur in 
the opinion expressed by some that the Board would be 
even stronger than it is at present if there were added 
to it representatives of local interests. The mode of 
selection of such additional members I will not at 


present discuss, but I should mention my experience Nov , 190 , ; 
on a commercial board was entirely in favour of local _!_ 
directors. In the case of a railway, the directors are Mr. John 
often advisedly selected from all over the line. Some, O’Connor, 
no doubt, start with parochial ideas, but after a while 
they think imperially and find that what 
is of benefit to the whole cannot fail to benefit 
their local interests. Besides, there would be equi- 
librium between local interests which would be domi- 
nated by those who were not so interested, and the 
great benefit that would accrue from local representa- 
tion would be the facility in communicating with the 
portions of country represented. I am not blind to 
certain inconveniences arising from the management 
of such business by a board meeting at such intervals, 
but there are so many ways of solving this difficulty 
that I think it hardly deserves to De termed a diffi- 
culty. For instance, committees of, say two members, 
might meet for an hour or a half hour three times 
a week to deal with matters of detail, which is very 
much the system adopted by banks, or the railway 
system might be adopted, which is to delegate to a 
chairman power to deal with pressing matters of im- 
portance arising between board meetings, or a resident 
director or commissioner might be appointed, or a 
committee of the superior officers of the board might 
be authorised to act conjointly as to matters of detail. 

With reference to the question of finance I wish to 
disclaim any desire to see the Board released from 
responsibility to Parliament and Parliamentary control, 
and I do not think that any witness for the Board 
suggested that they should be. Although the Board 
is, to a great extent, independent of the Government 
of the day they are not independent of Parliament, as 
a large part of the Board’s income is dependent on an 
annual Parliamentary vote. It is the business of the 
Government auditors to see that the Board’s funds are 
applied to the policies and purposes intended by Parlia- 
ment. Tliis duty is strictly carried out and the Board’s 
accounts are checked and audited every year. The 
Chief Secretary answers in Parliament any questions 
raised in reference to the actions of the Board, just 
as he does for the Land Commission or any other Irish 
department. While on the subject of finance I desire 
to prevent a misapprehension as to the administration 
expenses of the Board, namely, that such expenses 
taken at the sum of £31,000, being five per 
cent, on their receipts and expenditure under revenue 
account should be so assessed. This would be a serious 
mistake, as the £31,000 includes a very large sum 
applicable to capital as distinguished from revenue, 
namely, the purchase and sale of estates, ray, £800,000 
per annum. I estimate in my own department that 
about nine-tenths of the salaries paid apply to capital 
and only one-tenth to revenue. That is to purchase and 
sale. Under the operations of sections 12, 43 and 44 of 
the Irish Land Act, 1903. the Land Commission are 
endowed with funds to purchase congested estates and 
to sell them at a loss limited to ten per cent., and 
they are also endowed with a fund to expend in im- 
provements. The former fund is applicable to all the 
congested estates in Ireland. The transfer to the 
Board of all the powers of the Land Commission for 
purchase and sale of estates and for improvement of 
congested estates would, as I therefore submit, add 
little to the votes or liabilities which Parliament has 
already sanctioned and would enable the Board to 
finance all the congested estates, only leaving it neces- 
sary to provide for the purchase of tenants’ interests 
in holdings, which could be done by advances on the 
security of the Church surplus, and to provide ad- 
ditional subsidies for improvements by renewing the 
reserve above referred to — — 

13306. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — On the security 
of the Church surplus? — For the purchase of tenants’ 
interests. 

13307. You don't think the Church surplus is 
altogether allocated ?— There are charges on it, but 
they are floating and fluctuating and affect other 
securities as well. 

13308. Is there a balance upon which you could go 
in the way you mention now? — It should be taken 
generally. The charges which are on it affect other 
securities. I consider the Board has a statutory 
first-charge on £1,500,000 of it. 


The Commission adjourned. 
* See pp. 284 et seg. 
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Mr. John O’Connor further examined. 


Nov. 2, 1006. 13309. The Chairman. — Will you continue your 

Mr r 0 h evidence, Mr. O’Connor? — I was speaking of the 

O’Connor powers of the Land Commission for purchase and 

sale of estates, and for the improvement of congested 
estates, and the power of purchasing in their own 
name, and for their own account, and the transfer I 
suggest of its powers to the Board would enable the 
Board to purchase all congested estates, only leaving 
it necessary to provide for the purchase of tenants’ 
interests in holdings, which could be done by the 
provision of security from the Church surplus, and 
to provide additional subsidies for improvements by 
renewing the reserve fund. That is, the reserve fund 
in sections 43 and 44. 

13310. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are you aware 
of the extent to which the Church surplus fund is 
available for such purposes as that? — Not exactly. I 
presume you refer to the liability to repay advances 
made by the Government for the purchase of estates 
and the sale of holdings. That liability is covered by 
the security which applies to all land purchase in 
Ireland — that is, the rates and the land itself. 

13311. My point was whether you were aware that 
any further charge can be made on the Church surplus 
— whether there are any available assets? — There is 
an. available asset in the £41,000 per annum paid to 
the Board. I know nothing of the Church surplus 
beyond our charge of £1,500,000. 

13312. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you look to 
this capital entirely of the Congested Districts Board? 
— The portion of it that was appropriated to the 
Congested Districts Board, and in reference to which 
the Congested Districts Board have, under their Act 
of 1891, very extensive powers. This is the 35th sec- 
tion of the Purchase of Land Act (Ireland), 1891, and 
it provides that “ for the purposes of this part of the 
Act the sum of £1,500,000 (in this Act referred to as 
the Church surplus grant) shall, with interest at the 
rate of 2| per cent, per annum, be charged on the 
Irish Church Temporalities Fund ; and such interest 
shall, so far as not required for the purposes of the 
guarantee fund, as hereinafter mentioned, be placed 
at the disposal of and paid or applied as may be 
directed by the Congested Districts Board for the pur- 
poses of this Act.” And, again, in sub-section 3, 
“ The Land Commission may, with the consent of 
the Treasury, place at the disposal of and pay and 
apply as may be directed by the Congested Districts 
Board for the purposes of this Act, any part of the 
principal of the Church surplus grant which may not, 
in the opinion of the Treasury and of the Lord 
Lieutenant, be required for the purposes of the con- 
tingent portion of the guarantee fund.” 

13313. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — By paying any 
portion of the capital sum you pro tanto diminish 
the income of the Board ? — No doubt, Sir Antony ; 
but you get the benefit of it on the resale to the tenant 
of the holding. You would, no doubt, be entitled to. 
charge the tenant, with interest, on the money charge- 
able to his holding. 


13314. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would use 
portion of the £1,500,000 as floating capital? — 
Quite so, with the result of replacing it. 
It would be also necessary to provide for 
the increase of the Board’s staff, the existing 
indoor staff being at present taxed beyond their 
strength at the work now in hand ; such increased 
subsidies to be subject to the like audit and control 
as the Board’s funds at present are subject ; and this 
increase must be made whether the work is done by 
the Board or by the Land Commission. I have 
recently had an opportunity of perusing the Report 
of the Estates Commissioners of 31st March last, 
issued in September, and I must, in no unfriendly 
spirit, beg the Commission to consider one fact stated 
in that Report. It comes to this, that the Estates 
Co mm issioners have not yet, to use their own words, 
“'treated as congested any estate in Ireland.” They 
indicate that the responsibility for this delay does 
not rest with them. Nevertheless, the Treasury rules, 
although, perhaps, made under a misapprehension, 
would have enabled the Estates Commissioners to treat 
as congested several million pounds’ worth of estates 
before the reserve of £250,000 would be exhausted. The 
reserve is nominally £200,000, but by the investments 
which have been made by the Treasury, I believe 
the actual sum amounted to £250,000 at the 
date of the passing of this Act of 1903. Of that 
£250,000 I believe some £25,000 or £30,000 has been 
advanced to evicted tenants and otherwise, for other 
purposes than the improvement of holdings, so that 
the sum at present is about £220,000 or £230,000. Had 
they spent five per cent, in improvements it would 
have sufficed to improve £5,000,000 worth of property. 
Perhaps, my lord, I should state how that fund ori- 
ginated. Under the Act of 1891 £40,000 was to be 
set apart by the Exchequer and in the hands of the 
Treasury till it amounted to £200,000. 

13315. The Chairman. — The £40,000 was paid by 
the Treasury? — To the Treasury. 

13316. By whom? — Out of the Exchequer. 

13317. Sir John Colomb.— What section ?— Section 
Jive. It says — ‘‘There shall be established a guaran- 
tee under the direction of the Treasury consisting of 
a cash portion and a contingent portion, and in every 
financial year there shall be paid to the fund in re- 
spect of the cash portion of the fund, first, the Irish 
Probate Duty grant, and, secondly, a sum of £40,000, 
which shall in every financial year be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund (in this Act referred to as the 
Exchequer contribution) ; and, thirdly, the county 
percentage.” And then, paragraph b of sub- 
section two of Section five states that “ the 
Exchequer contribution shall be carried to a 
Reserve Fund until a sum of £200,000 has 
been so carried, and, so far as not required for that 
purpose, shall be paid to the Local Taxation (Ireland) 
Account.” And that is the origin of the fund ; and, 
then, under the Act of 1903, Section 43, “ the Treasury 
may, on the request of the Land Commission, direct 
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the advance out of the Reserve Fund established under 
paragraph b of sub-section two of section five of the 
Act of 1891, of such sums ias the Land Commission 
may certify to be required for the benefit or improve- 
ment by them of estates and untenanted land.” 

13318. The Chairman. — Then, the idea of the Re- 
serve Fund was to enable the Land Commission to 
improve estates in the same way as the Congested 
Districts Board do out of their own fund? — Quite so. 
Besides that, they had further powers in reference to 
advancing money to evicted tenants to restore them 
to their holdings, and otherwise advancing ; that is 
otherwise than by merely making physical improve- 
ments in land. 

13320. Might they use the income of it, or might 
they use the capital sum ? — Oh, the capital. 

13321. They have to repay that? — They have to re- 
pay it, and that is where the difficulty has come in. 

13322. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They have to re- 
pay it from their own account ? — Not from their own 
account, from profit on re-sales. 

13323. The Chairman.— But when the Land Commis- 
sion certify that it is necessary to lose certain sums 
on a congested estate, and the Treasury approves, 
does the Land Commission have to repay the fund 
the sums spent on improvements, or is the fund, pro 
tanto, diminished ? — That is the question at issue 
between the Land Commission and the Treasury. The 
Treasury say that the 'land purchase fund must 
be repaid and that the money advanced for improve- 
ment of estates cannot be repaid until and unless any 
loss on the sale of an estate shall have been made good 
by the Estates Commissioners, that is, that it cannot 
be repaid unless end until the tenant has paid more 
for his holding than the Estates Commissioners paid 
for it. 

13324. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I s this the con- 
tention, that the Estates Commissioners may not lose 
any money out of the reserve fund on estate improve- 
ments ?— No ; that they must lose it unless they sell 
a holding at ,a higher sum than they paid for it. 

13325. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — If you commence 
with the sale of a congested estate, at a loss to which 
the Lord Lieutenant has agreed, and then return to 
your explanations, it might be better. The 

explanations which you are now giving are 
subsequent to the purchase of the estate. If 
you begin with the purchase of the estate which 
has been bought at a loss, and then proceed to 
show how the Estates Commissioners spend money 
upon it from the reserve fund with the view of improv- 
ing it, and then to sell at a profit over and above what 
it has been sold to the tenant for, you come to the 
question of the repayment of the reserve fund, which 
is at issue between the Treasury and the Estates Com- 
missioners ?— Yes ; when you sell at a profit, the 
Treasury say that only then can you replace the re- 
serve fund. 

13326-7. Is not this it:— Say, the Estates Commis- 
sioners buy an estate worth £40,000. They buy it for 
£40,000, and the vendor of that estate agrees to its 
being treated as congested, agrees to a certificate 
being given on that point, then the Estates Commis- 
sioners may sell that estate to the tenants for 
£38,000, at a loss of £2,000 on it. The State has 
paid to the vendor £40,000. The State gets from the 
purchasers £38,000, and consequently the State are 
at a loss of £2,000 on the transaction ?— Yes. 

13328. Then, the Estates Commissioners proceed to 
improve that estate, and they take, let me say, £4,000 
■out of the reserve fund, and they improve that estate, 
spending £4,000 on it, and then they take agreements 
from the tenants to purchase the estate at £42,000, 
that is to say, the £38,000 plus the £4,000 spent on 
improvements. Thev get agreements from them to pay 
£42,000. Then, is ' not the contention between the 
Treasury and the Estates Commissioners this, that 
only £2,000, the Treasury say, shall be recouped to 
the reserve fund, while the Estates Commissioners say 
that the whole £4,000 shall be recouped? — Yes. 

13329. Mr. Kavanagh. — Yet you state that the Es- 
tates Commissioners never treat any estate as con- 
gested? — So they say in their Report. 

13330. The Chairman. — In this case it would seem 
that the Treasury are actually encouraging the ex- 
penditure of money? — Well, it is only a question 
out of which pocket the money is to go. 

13331. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does it not seem 


under the Act of Parliament that any money ex ^'ov. 2, 1906. 
pended on improvements must be returned to the re- — 
serve fund. Sub-section three of Section forty-four of Mr. John 
the Act of 1903 says — “ In calculating the profit and O'Connor 
loss on the purchase and re-sale of congested estates 
no account shall be taken of any money expended by 
the Land Commission for the benefit or improvement 
of the estates, nor of any increase of price obtained 
by them in consequence of such expenditure.” Does 
not that imply that the Estates Commissioners, as 
to any money paid out of the reserve fund for land 
improvements, may put the whole cost of the im- 
provements on. the instalments? — Yes, clearly, if 
there is an enhanced value ; and that is why I think 
the Treasury are quite wrong. 

13332. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The question is, 
who is to be recouped for that expenditure. Is the 
reserve fund to be recouped the whole £4,000, or 
merely to be recouped so much as exceeds the price 
which the State paid for the estate originally? — That 
is the question raised by the Treasury. 

13333. The contention is that if the reserve fund is 
not recouped the entire sum the reserve fund will in 
process of time be depleted and exhausted, so that 
there will be no money .available for the improvement 
of congested estates, and, consequently, the relief of 
congestion by the Estates Commissioners will be im- 
possible ? — Yes. 

13334. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you hold 
that the meaning of the Act is that when money is 
taken out of the reserve fund, and when that money is 
realised, it should go back, in its entirety, to 
the reserve fund? — I think that is the express words 
of the Act of Parliament, and that is the effect of the 
judgment of one of the judges in a case before him 
on the point. 

13335. The Chairman. — This is, perhaps, a little 
academic? — What I suggest is that if they (the Es- 
tates Commissioners) had adopted the Treasury rules 
and acted under them, under protest, they could have 
dealt with millions of pounds’ worth of estates, re- 
serving to themselves the right to open this question 
with the Treasury, and to have it set right, if neces- 
sary, on a Petition of Right. I think that this un- 
fortunate result is really the effect of the crushing 
weight of the labours which the Estates Commis- 
sioners have had to discharge. 

13336. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is it not rather 
due to the occurrence of these words in Section six, 
sub-section four of the Act of 1903: — ‘‘In the case of 
a congested estate, as defined by this section if the 
Land Commission, with the consent of the owner, 
certify to the Lord Lieutenant” — so that unless the 
owner consents there can be no certificate to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and there can be no treatment of an estate 
as congested by the Estates Commissioners — is not that 
so? — That is the section, but it does not touch this 
point. 

13337. The whole question is a question of price? 

— Certainly, of price on re-sale. 

13338. The Estates Commissioners cannot afford to 
lose money on the improvement of an estate unless 
they buy it cheap, and if the landlord insists on 
getting a full price for his estate tho Estates Com- 
missioners cannot afford to give that and spend more 
money on the estate. That is the whole matter. It is 
not because there is excessive work done on the estate 
by them, but it is through this express provision in 
the Act that this section has become unworkable, and 
that has been recognised for a long time? — But you 
can hardly expect the landlord to agree to his estate 
being defined as congested unless he had his price 
already fixed. 

13339. Of course, that is at the bottom of the whole 
thing. The landlord for a bad article demands the 
price and expects the price of a first-rate article, and 
the law encourages him to do so, and as long as the 
law remains as it is he will expect it. 

13340. Apart from the price, is there any reason 
why a landlord selling should not agree to have his 
estate classed as a congested estate — is there anything 
to prohibit his doing it ?— There is nothing to prevent 
it except the question of price — the price that he can 
fix on his own property. 

13341. And, therefore, of the £1,500,000 worth of 
property practically bought by the Estates Commis- 
sioners, there was nothing at all to prevent any of 
that property really congested from being classified as 
congested ? — No ; but I do not suppose there was any 
of it congested. They say it was not congested. There 
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is a precise definition of congestion in Section 6, and 
I presume that none of the property bought by the 
Estates Commissioners came within that definition. 

13342. Have you any reason for thinking that?— 
The fact they state in their Report that they have 
treated none as congested. 

13343. I think what they state in their Report is 
that they have not dealt with any estate as congested, 
but it is a different thing, whether they never bought 
a place to which the definition of “congested” would 
apply ? — That may be so. But the answer to the case 
put by Sir Antony MacDonnell is this, that the effect 
of this Act is to create a bonus not of 12 per cent., 
but of really 22 per cent. 

13344. Sir John Colomb.— I do not understand 
that ?— There is a bonus of 12 per cent, under Section 
47, and there is, in .addition this, that substantially 
a bonus of 10 per cent, may be allowed under Section 
6 of the Act of 1903, that is to say, the Estates Com- 
missioners can buy an estate at 10 per cent, over what 
they can sell it to the tenants for. That added to 
the 12 per cent, makes 22 ? 

13345. The Chairman.— That is not a bonus 
at all. That would not go to the vendor ?— 
That would go to the vendor. If the land was in 
settlement the money would go to the tenant for life, 
and it comes to himself personally if his property is 
not settled. If he was entitled to receive it himself he 
would get it. 

13346. Sir John Colomb. — You mean that it 
would go to the vendor if the Land Commission paid 
10 per cent, more than they could recoup themselves 
on the ordinary purchase money by the sale? — It must 
go. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— That is the reason why 
the Estates Commissioners have not taken any action 
under this section. Those are the reasons that they 
give? 

13347. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not that 
be a reason why vendors should agree to having their 
estates scheduled as congested ? — The fact of getting 
an additional bonus?— That is what I suggest— that 
he gets such a great price for it. Perhaps it would 
be well if I give you what the Estates Commissioners 
say. Let me read a few lines from the Report of the 
Estates Commissioners, the last Report up to March, 
1906 “ Up till 31st March, 1905, the Commissioners 
had certified three estates to the Lord Lieutenant to 
be 1 congested ’ estates. During the year ended 31st 
March, 1906, one estate was so certified, the total 
since the commencement of the Act being four. The 
Commissioners, however, subsequently dealt with three 
of these under provisions of the Act other than Sec- 
tion 6, Sub-sections 4 and 5, as they found it im- 
practicable to treat them as congested estates. In one 
case the Lord Lieutenant determined that the con- 
ditions as to re-sale without prospect of loss might be 
relaxed to the extent of a sum not exceeding £2,545. 
The Commissioners made an offer of £50,913 to pur- 
chase this estate, which offer having been accepted 
by the owner, the Commissioners entered into a formal 
agreement to purchase. The advance for its purchase 
had not been made on 31st March, 1906, and con- 
sequently no re-sale of any part of the estate had 
been made. It will be seen from the foregoing state- 
ment that the difficulties in dealing with congested 
estates pointed out in Section 4 of the Commissioners’ 
interim Report have continued to prevent any pro- 
gress being made in dealing with such estates. As 
pointed out, an estate cannot be dealt with as ‘ con- 
gested ’ unless the owner so consents, and the estate 
is sold to the Commissioners, and owners will not 
ordinarily so consent unless they are assured of getting 
as high a price as they would obtain if they had sold 
direct to the tenants. Questions of great difficulty 
and complexity have also arisen on the interpretation 
to be attached to Section 43 (3) and Sub-section 44 
(2), and as to how the provisions of the former sec- 
tion are to be applied in cases coming within the 
latter section. These questions were referred for 
decision in the case of the Warden Estate, County 
Kerry. The judgment of the Judicial Commissioners 
has been given since the 31st March, 1906, the date 
up to which the Report is brought. The Commis- 
sioners understand the effect of this decision to be 
that, with the consent of the Lord Lieutenant, hold- 
ings on congested estates may be sold at prices less 
than those at which the purchase money agreed to be 
paid to the owner was estimated by a sum within the 
limits permissible under Section 44 of the Act, and 


if in consequence of expenditure out of the reserve- 
fund these holdings are sold at prices enhanced over- 
the prices at which they would have been sold to the 
tenants without such expenditure, then the reserve 
fund will be entitled to be recouped to the extent, 
of the outlay from it.” I think that is perfectly clear- 
on the Act. Then they say, “ For the foregoing 
reasons the Commissioners have, during the period 
covered by this Report, been unable to make practical 
progress in dealing with congested estates.” Then 

there is a part of their interim Report 

13348. The Chairman. — I think we must get on as- 
quickly as we can. Of course we shall hear their 
reasons next week which they put forward for having 
failed in this way ? — I suggest, my lord, that they 
might have dealt with it under the rules as they 
exist, and passed £5,000,000 worth of property as 
congested. Notwithstanding the Treasury rules they 
might have done it under protest, and recovered the 
money afterwards, under a Petition of Right or other- 
wise. And I think this unfortunate result is 
really the effect of the crushing weight of the labours 
which the Estates Commissioners had to discharge, 
and of the mixing up of judicial and purchase- 
functions in one body, and of not preserving the dis- 
tinction and specialisation of duties, which experience 
shows to be an essential element of efficiency wherever 
extensive operations are necessary. Nor do I believe- 
that the remedy is to transfer to the Estates Commis- 
sioners the functions assigned to the Board. I sug- 
gest that these facts afford no reason why the transfer 
should be made. There are, I submit, three grounds- 
on which the dismemberment of the Board and its 
functions would be justified — first, by a gross and 
habitual abuse of its powers by the Board ; second, by 
a gross and habitual neglect of its duties by the- 
Board ; and third, by some reasons founded pre- 
sumably in the present instance on efficiency and 
economy. It is admitted that neither of the first 
two reasons applies. As to the third reason, in 
common with the other witnesses of the Board, I feel 
placed at a considerable disadvantage in not knowing 
for what reasons or on what grounds the dissolution 
of the Board is considered necessary, and I respect- 
fully suggest that when those reasons shall have been 
revealed, the Board shall have ample time for their 
consideration and ample opportunity Of placing before 
this Commission such answers and explanations as- 
they may consider necessary. I am satisfied efficiency 
would be impaired by any such change. To attempt 
economies would be to present the cup of Tantalus 
to the starving Irish tenants and needy Irish land- 

13349. To do what ? — To attempt economy in the 
administration of this great department would be 

13350. But what was the first phrase before that — 
to do what? — To attempt economies. 

13351. To attempt economies? — To affect economies 
in the administration of this department, that is, to 
reduce the staff. 

13352. But would you suggest that if a machine 
was found ready to do all these things, that would 
cost less money than the present one, you would not 
have it? — No, if it was equally efficient and able to 
undertake the additional duties. 

13353. Sir John Colomb. — You mean that it would 
be wrong to attempt to economise at the sacrifice of 
efficiency? — Quite so. Efficiency is the first thing to 
be looked for. If the Board got the facilities which 
their past labours and successes have shown they de- 
serve, the congestion clauses of the Land Act should 
be -made as efficient as any reasonable man could 
desire. With certain statutory facilities, many of 
which I have indicated in my memorandum,* and 
with so much money as can be provided to purchase 
estates and holdings, and to execute improvements 
the output of the Board’s labours oould be enormously- 
increased. I am conscious that in thus drawing 
the attention of the Commission to these con- 
siderations which, however, go to the very root of the- 
inquiry, I am taking a radical step, but I consider 
.that had I failed to do so under the circumstances, 
I would be abandoning the duty which I owe to the 
Congested Districts Board and to this Commission, to 
give the benefit of any knowledge or experience I 
luive derived as solicitor to the Board and to offer such 
suggestions as occur to me to be useful. To sum up 
my suggestions, I submit, first, that the Irish Land 


* See pp. 284 H seq. 
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'Commission should not purchase lands, tenanted or 
otherwise, and that they should not execute improve- 
ments or restore evicted tenants to unoccupied lands. 

13354. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is general 
without any restriction to the congested counties ? — 
Without restriction. 

13355. It extends all over Ireland ? — Yes. 

13356. And it involves the repeal of the Act of 
.1903 ? — An amendment of it. Secondly, that all these 
functions should be exercised by the Board. Thirdly, 
that the Board’s legal powers should be increased or 
•altered in the manner mentioned in Memorandum E ; 
and, in addition, that there should be added to the 
existing Board local representative members. 
Fourthly, that the functions of the Board should not 
be limited by any artificial area ; and that if neces- 
sary they should be empowered to define “ conges- 
tion ” for themselves, and to define the areas from 
time to time in which congestion existed, similarly to 
the manner in which the Scotch Congested Districts 
Board are authorised to do ; and that if necessary 
such definition should from time to time be approved 
by the Lord Lieutenant — that is, its application. 
If general purchase powers are assigned, a 
definition of congestion will be of only secondary im- 
portance. Fifthly, that the financial arrangements 
made by Sections 43 and 44 of the Irish Land Act, 
1903, should be amended and should apply to the 
Board, and that their income should receive any 
further necessary and adequate increase. 

13357. Before you pass on, there is a question I 
wish to ask. The Congested Districts Board at the 
present time enjoys a certain immunity from 
Treasury control in regard to the expenditure of 
money which it has obtained provisionally. Is not 
that so ? — Yes, my lord. 

13358. Would you extend that immunity in case 
the radical changes you propose were carried out— 
would you free the Board, as newly constituted, from 
'the special Treasury control which is exercised over 
the Estates Commissioners? — I do not think so. The 
Board would not misapply any of their funds. Why 
should they object to any proper control. 

13359. There is, as you see, a certain freedom from 
•control now. The Treasury does not interfere with you 
in the expenditure of the money you obtain and have, 
and which has been sanctioned.” You are now pro- 
posing a scheme for a very much moire extended body. 
Would you like that body to have a similar degree of 
immunity to that which on a smaller scale is now 
-enjoyed? — Well, it might be useful that it should re- 
main. If my recollection is right that immunity only 
refers to the interest, I think, on the Church Surplus 
Fund. 


13360. Would you object to an audit and control? — 
So far as the present funds of the Board go. 

13361. As regards the larger funds which under this 
extremely large scheme would be necessary, would you 
ask for a similar freedom? — No. 

13362. The Chairman.— B ut then, Mr. O’Connor, do 
;you really think that you could have, a body like the 
Board exercising different powers with regard to differ- 
ent heads of its income. Do yoiu think it could have 
ils present income over which a considerable amount 
of latitude was allowed, and a further income which 
would be subject to more strict control by the Trea- 
sury ? — I do not see any difficulty in that. 

13363. Is there just such a case existing anywhere 
else? — I do not know whether it exists in Govern- 
ment offices. My experience of Government offices is 
not very great, but you have analogous principles in 
mercantile statutory companies, for instance, in rail- 
ways. They have certain funds which they can apply 
rT. 0erta ^ n P ur P oses an d which they cannot apply to 
° fc r ,P ur P° ses - For instance, capital can only be 
applied to capital purposes. There is no practical diffi- 
culty in the principle of keeping different accounts, 
ut is only a question of accoupt. 

13364. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As regards the 
immunity the Congested Districts Board enjoys, is it 
more a matter of practice than a matter of legal right? 

1 think the estimates of expenditure have to be 
& PmIc • .^ e Treasury before they are made. 

13365. Quite so, and in your time at the Board has 
u occurred that the estimate of the Congested Districts 
Board has gone back to the Board from the Treasury 

for re-adjustment? I know it has in m ; ne ? I am 

not sure of that. 

1.3366. The Chairman.— But this is really the point 
u want to ask you your opinion on. Do you really 


think that a Board can be invested with power over jfov. 2 1906. 
laTge sums of money, with very large functions such — 
as you suggest, land purchasing functions over the Mr- John 
whole of Ireland and very widely extended powers, 0’ Connor - 
without making it wliat may be commonly called a 
Castle Department? Do you think that Parliament 
would sanction or the Government propose that a 
Board should exercise all those great powers of land 
purchase all over Ireland without being directly respon- 
sible to the Government of the day, of Ireland ? — I do 
not suggest that they should, my lord. I am not in 
tho least anxious to get rid of every proper control. 

13367. But you bring them under direct control? — 

Oh, certainly. 

13368. But then you make them into a Castle De- 
partment, do you not? — Quoad their additional 
funds. 

13369. Your suggestion is that the Board in future 
should do the land purchase operations throughout 
Ireland, not only those of the Congested Districts 
Board itself. That makes them a very important body, 
does it not ? — Yes. 

13370. Do you really think that Parliament would 
sanction a Board being given powers oif that kind 
without becoming a definite department of State? — I 
think if your Commission would recommend it as 
necessary and desirable in the interests of the country 
— I think that is what you have got to consider — I 
think Parliament would do it. 

13371. But surely there is no use in proposing things 
which we know perfectly well would not be accepted. 

Do you really think that such a proposal, even if the 
Commission should see fit to recommend it, would be 
listened to for a moment? — Of course I cannot say 
what would happen, but I see no reason why it 
should not be .adopted, if recommended. 

13372. But apart from our recommendation, do you 
seriously consider that Government or Parliament 
would be likely to invest the Congested Districts Board 
with those very large powers unless the direct respon- 
sibility of the Board to the Government of the day was 
very different from what it is to-day ? — I can tell your 
lordship that I would not object to any control that 
might be considered necessary by Parliament or by the 
Treasury for carrying out the Act, provided always 
that the powers of the Board were clearly defined in 
the Act' so that no such questions could arise as have 
arisen between the Estates Commissioners and the 
Treasury. 

13373. And if you had control by the Treasury, then 
do you not think that that would immediately fix youT 
Board with a relationship to the Castle which would 
hamper it — as we have been told by many witnesses 
— in some of its work ? — Not if it remained 
as it is at present and were strengthened by local 
representation. I do not think that in these cir- 
cumstances the relationship to the Castle would be 
material. Besides, my lord, let me remind you that 
in fact the Estates Commissioners are in that con- 
dition more or less. The Estates Commissioners are 
already to some extent in that position themselves. 

13374. You think it would meet the difficulty if the 
Board was placed in identically the same position with 
regard to the Government of the day as the Estates 
Commissioners ? — Financially I think it would, quoad 
additional funds. 

13375. You would be satisfied to see that? — Yes. 

13376. I do not think others would? — Except that I 
would like them to have in dealing with the funds 
that they at present possess the same powers which 
they have at present. 

13377. Then, when you talk of local representation, 
have you formed any sort of idea of about how many 
local representatives you would like to see on this Board ? 

— Well, I have not definitely. Of course, they should 
not be too many, because that would make the Board 
cumbersome and unworkable. There should be a 
limited number who would go out of office periodically 
and be replaced by others in another locality, so as to 
give the whole of Ireland a portion of the local re- 
presentation. 

13378. Sir John Colomb. — How would you ap- 
point them ? — They might be appointed by the 
County Councils or the Grand Jury alternatively. 

13379. In proposing local representatives have you 
really thought out something in your mind as to the 
principle on which these appointments to the Board 
could be made and by whom? — Well, I have to 
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' _L ' this, that the Chairmen of the County Councils 
Mr. John should, for instance, be made representatives. 
O’Connor. 13380. Mr. Sutherland. — But that would not be 
direct representation? — Well, it would to a certain 
extent. 

13381. Would it not be nomination ? — You see, 
if a seat on the Congested Districts Board 
was part of the prerogative or right of a member of a 
County Council, of course that question would be one 
that would come before the constituencies. 

13382. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean that the 
Chairman of a County Council in each county having 
Congested Districts in it should ex officio be a mem- 
ber of the Board ? — 'Precisely. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Well, then, that is re- 
presentative of all congested districts. Of all Ireland 
I understood him to say. 

13383. Sir John Coi.omb. — I will limit it. Do you 
mean that you would put the Chairman of the 
Councils on a general list for all Ireland, or merely 
the Chairmen of County Councils of counties having 
congested districts within them? — According to my 
view you could hardly say that any county is without 
6ome congested districts in it. I should think I 
would take a rota from all Ireland for each county, 
a member appointed every year and going out every 
year, so that the whole of Ireland would in turn 
be represented, say four counties being represented 
at a time. 

13384. Am I to understand that they are to be 
appointed on the supposition that the whole of Ire- 
land is congested? — No, certainly not. There may 
be congested districts in every county in Ireland, or 
in any county in Ireland, but of course the West and 
South-West and North-West are the most congested. 

13385. And would you schedule them? — Yes, where 
there was great congestion. 

13386. And then what would practically happen 
would be that you would bring all Ireland within the 
purview of the administrative action of the Congested 
Districts Board ? — Yes ; wherever congestion exists I 
would attack it. 

13387. Mr. Sutherland. — But do you know of any 
precedent, Mr. O’Connor, for a partly elective 
Government department? — I cannot recall any .at the 
present moment, but I do not see any objection to 
it on that ground. 

13388. Is there not principle involved? — (Wit- 
ness).— What is that? 

13389. Local representation is given as a return for 
local rating. Here this question would not be in- 
volved at all ? — No ; I do not see how that affects it. 

13390. I presume that that principle is followed in 
all public departments? — You might have local re- 
presentation surely without local taxation. There 
must be some local interests represented in fifty dif- 
ferent places without local taxation. 

13391. The broad principle on which local govern- 
ment is given is that the localities have the power of 
taxing themselves? — The possible future taxation on 
foot of the guarantee would be the justification for 
this. 

13392. The Chairman. — Does it not occur to you 
that the Board as at present constituted derives con- 
siderable power from the fact that it has no local re- 
presentatives in the strict sense of the word ? — That 
does not occur to me, my lord. 

13393. Does it not occur to you that as the Board 
at present constituted, having no local representatives, 
is able to take a much more impartial and broader 
view of the interests of the Congested Districts than 
it perhaps might do if it was torn by the rival 
claims of representatives from different parts? — My 
lord, I mentioned in my memorandum that I have 
some experience of those local representatives, and I 
can only repeat what I said before, that I have no 
doubt, at the start, local representatives are parochial 
in their ideas, that is, that they think there is no 
place except their own parish, but after a while my 
practical experience is that they took on the whole 
question as a whole, and I remember a director of a 
railway that I was connected with coming on the 
Board and saying that he was first a Limerick man 
and a railway director after. Well, after a while he 
became one of the best directors, and one of the most 
active and useful men. 

13394. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was he liable to 
election by his constituents at Limerick? — No, he was 


on the Board, Sir Antony ; that question would not 
affect a man of large mind or of large wealth. 

13395. The Chairman. — But it does not necessarily- 
follow that though a- man may become more imperial 
in his ideas he may not honestly think that there may 
be a case for the locality from which he comes, that 
the locality which he represents is in need of certain 
improvements, and that he may be very conscious of 
that need more so than as to other parts of Ireland 
where the need is greater. It does not necessarily 
follow that a man who would have got into a frame 
of mind to “think imperially” would give up the 
claims of his locality. He would be very conscious of 
those claims of his locality, and he would naturally 
and very properly press them forward, and especially 
if he is to retire at the end of the year he might justly 
and quite obviously, as I think, be very anxious to 
get something done for his locality during his time 
of office ? — I do not know whether a year would be the 
right limit of service. It might be two years or three. 
On a railway board it is three, and it would be part 
of his business to call attention to local necessities. 

13396. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you think a board such 
as you describe would be able to carry out the vast 
machinery of the Estates Commissioners? — Well, the- 
operations of the Estates Commissioners, apart from 
direct sales are comparatively little. 

13397. They are giving up their whole time to the 
matter, and they cannot get through the work. How 
could you expect an elective Board to do so? — Be- 
cause the Estates Commissioners have £42,000,000 of 
property in their hands. The Board would not have 
anything like that. 

13398. (Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Why, would the 
Board not have it to sell ? — My principle is not that 
we should sell all the land in Ireland, but only the 
land which the Estates Commissioners purchase and 
sell for their own account at present, not the land 
which they vest direct in tenants from the landlord 
and which out of £15,000,000 which they have dis- 
posed of up to the present constitutes about 
£ 12 , 000 , 000 . 

13399. Am I to understand that you do not pro- 
pose that the Congested Districts Board should take 
over that?- -Certainly not. 

13400. Direct sales ? — Certainly not. That is purely 
a judicial function. 

13401. Mr. Kavanagh. — I understood you to say 
that you would transfer the whole of the Estates 
Commissioners’ work? — No ; only the portion that 
dealt with purchases for their own account. I should 
say that the Estates Commissioners have two 
functions. 

13402. Sir John Colomb. — Am I right in interpret- 
ing you to mean that you would transfer all the work 
in connection with the purchase of estates in globo ? — 
For their own account. 

13403. For their own account from the Estates Com- 
missioners to the Congested Districts Board? — You 
see the Estates Commissioners have two functions. 
The judicial function is the settling of titles and act- 
ing in the transfer of estates from the landlord to the 
tenant direct. They have also the function of pur- 
chasing estates themselves and reselling them to the 
tenant. It is only the latter class of functions which 
I would transfer to the Board. 

13404. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Take the case of 
a non-congested estate in which the landlord differs 
from his tenants. When he comes to an agreement 
with three-fourths of his tenants lie goes to the 
Estates Commissioners and says, 1 ‘ W ill you buy my 
estate from me”? The Estates Commissioners say, 
“We will make inquiries.” And they make in- 
quiries, and as the result they make an offer to the 
landlord which the landlord accepts, and the estate 
then passes from the landlord to the Estates Commis- 
sioners, who proceed to resell it to the tenants ? — Yes. 

13405. Is that the class of work that the Congested 
Districts Board would take over? — Yes. 

13406. What would be the advantages? — Not that 
the Board would desire to do so, but in order to be 
consistent I think it should be done. 

13407. But that is the class of cases which the 
Board, you say, would take over?— Only for the pur- 
pose of being consistent. 

13408. For consistency? — Yes. I say it is no part 

of the duties of a judicial body to purchase estates 
for their own account. 

13409. Then what you propose should have been em- 
bodied in the land legislation ever since the Ash- 
bourne Act?— That is the reason I propose it now. 
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13410. You wish to turn back the tide of legislation 
for the past ten years ? — No, but to improve it if you 
will allow me to say so. 

13411. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou say that in 
the exercise of the functions which the Board has 
hitherto exercised you would -desire that the inde- 
pendence of the Board should remain such as it has 
been ? — Yes. 

13412. Now, hitherto has the Board been entrusted 
with the powers of purchase in the Congested District 
counties ? — Certainly. 

13413. Has the Board at present powers of pur- 
chase even outside those Congested District counties? 
—Yes. 

13414. Is it portion of your programme in saying 
that those powers of purchase which the Estates Com- 
missioners exercise should be transferred to the Board, 
that the Board should be facilitated in their dealing 
with congestion wherever it is found throughout Ire- 
land ? — Precisely. 

13415. Now, what would you say to stopping there 
and limiting your suggestion to ample powers for the 
Board of purchase throughout Ireland with the object 
of relieving congestion? — I should be very glad if I 
could stop there, and I think it would meet the case 
practically. 

13416. May I suggest to you that it is not for the 
purpose of relieving congestion, but for the purpose 
of improving general legislation, that you go further ? 
— Yes, but congestion cannot be properly relieved 
without improving general legislation. 

13417. You discriminate yourself between the judi- 
cial functions of the Estates Commissioners and their 
administrative functions?— I think a very broad dis- 
tinction exists, and I think that in point of principle 
you might as well have the Court of King's Bench 
purchasing property as have the Land Commission. 

13418. 1 fully appreciate the value of what 
you state in that connection, but again, looking 
merely to the problem of relieving congestion, it would 
not be any considerable extension of the power of pur- 
chase that the Board already enjoys to be permitted 
to buy land freely throughout Ireland for the relief 
of congestion ? — No ; I thank that is, as I have said, 
entirely consistent with the principle of their exten- 

13419. Would not your suggestion to facilitate 
the relief of congestion be met if the Board had not 
only powers to buy land for the relief of congestion, 
but had powers to buy land freely for that purpose ? 
— Yes, and to buy congested lands the same as the 
Scotch Congested Boards have. 

13420. I call your attention to this fact, that 
although the Congested Distrcts Board at present may 
buy land in Leinster for the relief of congestion, 
its power in that respect is exceedingly circum- 
scribed ?— Yes. 

13421. Is not its power circumscribed to this ex- 
tent, that it is not empowered to relieve to any con- 
siderable extent the congestion which it discovers in 
Leinster itself ?— No ; only in Congested Districts. 

13422. One moment. Is it hot the fact that the 
Board has not at present powers to relieve congestion 
which it discovers in Leinster a great obstacle in the 
way of its relieving congestion in Connaught by 
purchase in Leinster? Is not it necessary to relieve 
congestion in Leinster in the neighbourhood of your 
purchase before the people in Leinster will give any 
welcome to Connaught people ?- — That is the expe- 
rience, and one way in which it is limited with re- 
gard to the lands outside the Congested Districts is 
that you must purchase them for the benefit of some 
Congested District. 

13423. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— But may I not 
suggest we are getting on to a different issue. What 
your lordship says is perfectly and clearly one of the 
issues before this Board, namely the consideration of 
whether congestion throughout Ireland elsewhere 
than in the Congested Districts should be brought 
within the purview of the Board’s action. 

13424. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I want to dis- 
cover how much of Mr. O’Connor’s recommendation 
I, as a Commssioner, am in sympathy with; and I 
find that to this extent, so far as he recommends 
that the Board should have further purchase powers 
for the relief of congestion throughout all Ireland 
I entirely concur with it. Now, I come to the 
further point which you suggested, and with which 


I .am not very much concerned as a Congested Dis- NoVl 2 1906 
triots Board Commissioner or as a member of this ‘ —— 
Commission. You suggest that the Congested Districts Mr. John 
Board, for the sake of proper uniformity in legal O’Connor, 
matters, should take over the general powers of pur- 
chase for themselves — now exercised by the Estates 
Commissioners. Do you agree, Mr. O’Connor, that 
that would not be necessary for the relief of conges- 
tion ? — Certainly not. 

13425. At the same time, what you suggest is not 
such a very big addition to the other powers ? — No. 

13426. What proportion of the land actually bought 
under the Act of 1903, or .actually sold under the Act 
of 1203, has been taken over for themselves by the 
Estates 'Commissioners ? — I think it is about 
£3,000,000 ; £2,800,000 out of £15,000,000 about. 

13427. Yes. And whatever is to be said of that 
suggestion of yours, at all events you would not 
convey as your idea that the Estates Commissioners 
should in any way be relieved of judicial functions ? 

—No. 

13428. What do you comprise under “ judicial 
functions ” ? — That is in some cases very difficult to 
say under this Act, my lord. That is one of the 
difficulties of this Act ; there are some sections in 
which you can hardly tell whether they are judicial 
or not. 

13429. Let me enumerate some for you — “ ascertain- 
ment of value” — is that one? — It is. 

13430. Sir Antony MacDoxnell. — D o you say that, 
would be judicial? — As between parties. 

13431. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — “ Investigation 
of title”? — That is judicial as between parties. 

13432. Sir Antony M ‘Donnell.— Do the Estates 
Commissioners do that ? — They do. 

13433. Do the Estates Commissioners look into 
title? — 'They do, through their staff, difficult ques- 
tions and contested questions going to the judge. 

13434. It is part of the Land Commission, is it 
not? — The Estates Commissioners are part of the 
Land Commission. 

13435. May I ask you to read Section 23 (8) of the 
Land Purchase Act 1903? — Yes. 

13436. May I read it to you: — ‘‘The Estates Com- 
missioners in carrying the foregoing provisions of this 
Act into effect shall be under the general control of 
the Lord Lieutenant, and shall act in accordance with 
such regulations as may be made by him from time 
to time.” Is not the effect of that to make the 
whole of the proceedings of the Estates Commissioners 
under the preceding clauses executive? — No, you can- 
not make them all executive — 

13437. Is not it the express declaration of the law 
that they shall be under the executive control of the 
Lord Lieutenant? — It is, so far as they are execu- 
tive. 

13438. Cannot an Act of Parliament say that, and 
cannot it enforce it? — An Act of Parliament can say 
and. enforce many things, but it cannot alter the 
nature of acts essentially judicial. 

. 14439. Then where are you ? You have a certain 
thing laid down in the Act of Parliament, and yet 
you say it is not law ? — I do not say it is not law ; 
but I say it ought not to be law. 

13440. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— M y questions 
were put with the object of ascertaining how little 
you meant to transfer from the Estates Commis- 
sioners. You consider all these functions are 
judicial, and you leave them with the Estates Com- 
missioners ? — Everything judicial I should leave with 
the Estates Commissioners. 

13441. My interest in that second and enlarged 
portion of your programme is merely to elucidate it ; 
and I am satisfied now that the amount of what you 
propose to transfer is merely the purchase of land 
by the Estates Commissioners for themselves ? — Yes. 

13442. And also I think the reinstatement of 
evicted tenants ? — Yes ; that almost follows. 

13443. Having ascertained that that is your pro- 
posal, and having said to you that the proposal so 
far as it involves powers for the Congested Districts 
Board of free purchase for the relief of congested 
districts throughout' Ireland commends itself to me, 

I proceed to ask you another question. Is it a fact 
that the Estates Commissioners have signed the re- 
cent Report of the Land Commission ? They have a 
separate Report of their own. 

13444. Perhaps you have not seen the last Re- 
port of the Land Commission ?— I have not. 

D 
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. o inns 13445. Well, I have; and they have signed it. Is 
t 0V [ _ la06 ' it a fact, Mr. O’Connor, that the Estates Com- 
Mr. John missioners are a party to all the official acts of the 
O’Connor. Land Commission ? — They are ; the Vesting Orders 
which are signed by the Estates Commissioners are 
in the name of the Land Commission. Here is a 
copy of a Vesting Order which was issued by the 
Land Commission, and it runs — “Land Commis- 
sion,” “Estates Commissioners’ record number,” and 
so on, “ Whereas the Trustees of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for Ireland have agreed to purchase for 
the sum of £7,000,” so and so, “it is ordered by the 
Irish Land Commission in pursuance of the powers 
vested dn .them” — .and that Order is signed by Mr. 
Finucane and Mr. Bailey. Here are some twenty 
or thirty other Orders vesting in the Board, some 
£600,000 worth of land, and they are all in the same 
form. 

13446. Has it come under your notice that not 
-merely in the sale of practically £30,000,000 
worth of land there is considerable delay, but that 
also that in another Department of the Land Com- 
mission there is prolopged delay in fixing the fail- 
rents? — Oh, there is, in fair rents. 

13447. Is there at present an arrear of 6,000 cases 
unsettled in the Civil Bill Courts and 12,000 cases in 
the Court of the Land Commission besides appeals ? — 
I should not be surprised. 

13448. Therefore, some of the Notices that have Been 
served for fixing fair rents will not be heard for two 
®vears ? — That is very likely. 

13449. Now, if by any chance the Estates Commis- 
sioners succeeded in having the £30,000,000 worth of 
land sold for the sale of which applications have been 
made — if th6y' succeeded in doing that, and had any 
spare time on their hands, would not it be a very good 
use of that spare time to join their brothers and fix 
some of those fair rents ? 

13450. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would it be pos- 
sible under the existing law for them to do anything 
of the sorb? — No, I do not think so. under the existing 
law. 

13451. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it under the 
existing law possible for them to take over the work 
of the Congested Districts Board? — No, I do not 
think so. 

13452 Would not it be more germane to their pre- 
sent functions to take up that work of fixing fair rents 
than to take up the work of the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Presumably it would. 

13453. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Seeing that only 
one of them is a lawyer by profession, do the lay Com- 
missioners ever deal with fair rents? — The lay Com- 
missioners do deal with fair rents. The lay Commis- 
sioners fix rents, but the Land Courts are presided 
over by legal Assessors, and all the appeals are heard 
by legal officers, by die two Judicial Commissioners, 
and by any Judge of the Supreme Court who may be 
turned on ; consequently it would not be possible for 
either Mr. Wrench or Mr. Finucane to do anything in 
connection with fair rents? — I think that in practice 
it is net done at all ; but at the same time I think it 
is more germane to their functions than to take over 
the business of the Board. 

13454. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — With reference, 
further, to that £30,000,000 worth of property for the 
sale of which applications have been made to the 
Estates Commissioners, did you yesterday point out 
to us that the delay in the sale of that property in- 
volved great loss to the owners of property and great 
loss to tenants? — Yes. 

13455. As regards the owners of property, is it a 
fact that until a sale is complete they have to take 
tliree and a half per cent. ? — They have to take three 
and a half per cent, instead of their full rents. 

13456. And that in the meantime it is not possible 
for them to get rid of mortgages paying high interest? 
— Five or six per cent, some of them pay, to my own 
knowledge. 

13457. You consider that, if the Commissioners 
had any spare energy it would be usefully expended in 
getting rid of that anomaly? — I think it would be 
a serious mistake to give them over any other duties. 

13458. What is the position of the tenants on the 
estates covered by that £30,000,000 worth of property? 
— The tenants are in very much the same position as 
the landlords. They are paying three and a half per 
cent, before the annuity has commenced to run. 


13459. They pay three and a half per Cent., and 
that three and a half per cent, does' not count against 
the purchase money at all ? — Not at all. 
i 13460. That is to say, if the transaction were com- 
plete they would be paying three and a quarter per 
cent, only, and the annuities would run? — Quite so. 

13461. In other words, the tenants are suffering 
seriously owing to this delay ? — Yes. 

13462. And yet it is suggested that more work 
should be given to the gentlemen who are concerned ?— 
Yes. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Not at all. The sugges- 
tion is that the Estates Commissioners’ establishment 
should be so strengthened as to take over the addi- 
tional work. 

13463. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The suggestion 
is that the Estates Commissioners’ establishment should 
be so strengthened as to take over the additional work. 
Do you think that- the first strengthening, Mr. 
O’Connor, ought to be to enable them to get rid of this 
burden? — I do. The views I have already expressed 
enforce that inference. 

13464. Did you hear of the Department of Agricul- 
ture being willing to take over some of the work of 
the Congested Districts Beard ? — Yes, I heard that. 

13465. Does not it look as if every public Board 
and every office in Dublin that was a little bit in 
arrear seemed anxious, not, perhaps, that the Con- 
gested Districts Board members would take a swim in 
this cold weather, but at all events that they should 
take a long sleep, and they themselves might run- 
away with the Board’s clothes. But to conclude this 
matter, which I candidly confess seems to me, as to 
you, a little strange, about the proposition to turn 
over the duties of' the Board, which is doing its work 
pretty well in areas that are congested, is it your 
opinion that if the Congested Districts Board had 
certain statutory improvements in its constitution 
and were strengthened in funds and facilities, that 
its independence all the same is almost if not 
quite necessary — such independence as it now en- 
joys-^-for the delicate operations of migration, enlarge- 
ment of holdings, and those other concerns about which 
the Congested Districts Board lias busied itself! — I 
think its existence as a Board is very useful, indeed, 
in all those matters. 

' The Chairman. — That is not quite an answer to the 
question, is it? 

13466. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — No ; I think you 
misunderstood me, Mr. O’Connor. My point 
was this. In conducting those delicate opera- 
tions, as I would term them, of migration 
in the country, and doing other work of an 
intimate and almost confidential class for the people, 
do you consider that it is of supreme importance to 
have a body in control of all that kind of work which 
is not a Government Department, and whose acts are 
not subject to review in Dublin Castle? — I believe it is 
so considered, and I am sure that is found very useful, 
but it does not come under my own special observar 
tion. But, your lordship, the Chairman asked some 
question of a similar character, and I interpreted your 
lordship’s question as dealing with matters of finance. 
My lord Bishop deals with matters of a practical and 
administrative character. 

13467. The Chairman. — Mine went much further 
than finance. The question which I intended to convey 
to you was practically the same as the Bishop has just 
put. If you enlarge the powers of the Board and give 
it a constitution such as you suggest, what I wanted to 
know was what your opinion was with regard to the 
detail work other than finance which they perform, 
the encouragement of industries, the dealing with 
tenants in re-striping holdings — the work which the 
Bishop has just described as intimate work ? — I do not 
think those works could be done better than by the 
Board. 

13468. Do you think they could be done as well if 
the Board was strengthened in the way you suggest ? — 

I think they could, certainly. 

13469. You think they could ? — Yes. I consider 

my suggestion would even strengthen the Board : 
such is my object. 

13470. And you do not think that strengthening 
would have the effect of spoiling the character of the 
Board as it exists at present ? — I do not think so — not 
if it was done in the way I suggest, my lord. 
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13471. Mr. O’Kelly. — You said a while ago that 
you would bring congestion, wherever you found it, in 
all Ireland, within the purview of the Board? — Yes. 

13472. (Do not you think it would be better to allow 
the Estates Commissioners to deal with those isolated 
cases of congestion? — No, I do not. 

13473. Why ? — You see, to deal with congestion they 
must purchase the estate ; and, as I explained yester- 
day, when they purchase an estate, when the tenants 
are- not tied' up to purchase, it leaves them 
the Commission in an ambiguous and double 
character. I instanced the De Freyne estate, 

in which there are sixty fair rent applica- 
tions pending ; and in that case, as I pointed 
out, the effect of the purchase of a property like the 
De Freyne estate would be that the Land Commission 
would occupy not only a double, but a triple character 
in the fixing of fair rents, they would be the judge on 
the bench to fix the rent, they would be the defendant 
in the action to resist the application of the fair rent, 
and they would be the witness in the box. 

13474. Then, you would relieve the Estates Commis- 
sioners of their functions for dealing with congestion ? 
—Yes. 

13475. Do not you think that if the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board is to stand it would be better to confine 
it to the Congested Counties of ihe West? — I do not 
see why that should be done, if they have funds suffi- 
cient to deal with the others. There is as deep 
misery and congestion, perhaps, in other parts as 
there is in the West. Why should they not deal with 
it all ? 

13476. Mr. Sutherland. — How many public bodies 
are there in Ireland who are entrusted with the pur- 
chase of land? — I do not know that there are any 
others except the Congested Districts Board and the 
Land Commission. What other is there? 

13477. The Estates Commissioners ? — The Estates 
Commissioners are the Land Commission — they are 
only the agents of the Land Commission. 

13478. Before the creation of the Estates Commis- 
sion, did the Land Commission purchase land? — They 
had powers to purchase ; but they did comparatively 
little in that line. 

13479. And notwithstanding that there are all these 
agencies, you complain that there is delay in pur- 
chase? — Well, I mentioned yesterday that there is five 
years arrears of work in the hands of the Land Com- 
mission at present. 

13480. And do you propose to facilitate purchase by 
the multiplication of bodies, or by the concentration 
of them? — I do not propose either to multiply them 
or to concentrate them. I say leave them as they 

13481. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As regards num- 
ber? — As regards number, and keep their duties dis- 
tinct. 

13482. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You dealt a great 
deal with the arrears of work in the hands of the 
Estates Commissioners. Do you mean to infer that if 
the Estates Commissioners’ staff was greatly increased 
all that work could be cleared off within the year — 
that all the cases deposited within the year could be 
cleared off ? — I do not think they could within one 
year. 

13483. Do you think any increase of the staff would 
have that effect, having regard to the relations of the 
money market in these transactions. Is not that the 
governing factor in the whole thing — the rate at which 
we can raise loans? — I hardly think it is. Mr. 
Waldron, I understand, gave you the best evidence 
that could be had on that subject ; I should defer to 
his opinion. 

13484. But he did 1 not touch upon that point. Is 
not this the fact : — At present you have Consols some- 
where about eighty-six, and if you were to raise ia loan 
to-morrow you would raise it, perhaps, at about that 
figure, eighty-six or eighty-seven, and on every £100 
raised you would lose £13. So that if you were to 
raise £10,000,000 for Ireland you would absolutely 
lose — clear loss — £1,300,000, and the interest and sink- 
ing fund on that £1,300,000 would be a charge against 
Irish revenue for 68-^ years. Has not that considera- 
tion an important bearing upon the activity of the 
Estates Commissioners? — No doubt, it ought to have 
some. 

13485. It has. There is only one other point. You 
spoke a few moments ago of the Estates Commissioners 
as being the agents of the Land Commission. As a 
matter of fact, do not you think that is am entirely 


inadequate description? — I do not say that it com- j^ ov 2 1906. 
pletely covers their field of operations ; it is sub- ' _i. 
stantially correct. MrJJobn 

13486. It is absolutely incorrect, I suggest to you. O’Conner. 
Read Section 23 (1.) of the Act. It runs thus : — “The 
jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the Land Commis- 
sion under the foregoing provisions of this Act shall 
be exercised and performed exclusively by three mem- 
bers of the Commission, to be nominated and ap- 
pointed as hereinafter mentioned” ; and then it pro- 
vides that : — “Any question of law may, if the Estates 
Commissioners think fit, be referred to the Judicial 
Commissioners.” So that the Act makes the Estates 
Commissioners entirely independent of the Land Com- 
mission, and excludes the Land Commission from any 
interference whatever with the Estates Commissioners 
in the discharge of their functions under this Act? — - 
Let me read it again. “The jurisdiction, powers, 
and duties,” of what — of the Land Commission, 

“ shall be performed by three members of that body, 
who shall be styled Estates Commissioners” ? — Quite 

13487. And it entirely excludes all the jurisdiction, 
powers, and duties of the Land Commission from that 
delegation ? — But it makes them perform the duties of 
the Land Commission. 

13488. It excludes the interference of the Land Com- 
mission entirely with the Estates Commissioners in 
performing these duties. The Estates Commissioners 
perform certain classes of duties, and they are not 
interfered with, nor are they controlled in the slightest 
degree, by the Land Commission ? — These are the 
duties of the Land Commission. 

13489. That may be ; that phrase is made use of. 

They are the duties of purchase, sale, re-sale, and 
management, relief of congestion, restoration of 
evicted tenants; every one of those functions is de- 
scribed in the first twenty-three sections of this Act, 
and these are discharged by the Estates Commissioners, 
and not by the Estates Commissioners qua Land Com- 
missioners, but because of their special functions under 
the Act. Anything else would be an argument based 
apon a mere nuance of meaning with no substance be- 
hind it. 

13490. The Chairman. — It is possible, I suppose, 
that while the Estates Commissioners may be Land 
Commissioners, the Land Commissioners cannot be 
Estates Commissioners? — But there is an appeal 
from the Estates Commissioners to the Land Com- 
missioner. 

13491. Sir Antony M ‘Donnell. — It is an appeal 
to the Judiciary ? — To the Judiciary, that is an ap- 
peal from one Judiciary to another. 

13492. (Sir John Colomb. — As I understand your 
proposition, it is that the work of buying and re- 
settling estates should be wholly transferred from the 
Estates Commissioners or the Land Commissioners to 
the Congested Districts Board ? — Yes, of purchasing 
for their own account. 

13493. That would leave with the Estates Commis- 
sioners and Land Commission the judicial functions 
on all transactions relating to the transfer of land 
from landlord to tenants by mutual agreement. Is 
not that so? — Yes, it leaves all those with the Land 
Commission and with the Estates Commissioners. 

13494. At the same time you propose that the pur- 
view and area of action of the Congested Districts 
Board should extend to all over Ireland? — Quite so. 

13495. Then, am I not right in concluding from 
that that your proposition is: — That there 

would be two bodies, one dealing with congestion all 
over Ireland, and the other body stereotyping conges- 
tion, perhaps, in estates sold direct from the landlord 
to the tenant. Is not that so? — That is the position 
at present, certainly. 

13496. But my point is — would not that be the- 

S osition under your proposition? — No. I would re- 
uce that difficulty, because the Board would purchase 
all and any congested estates that were to be had, 
which are at present being transferred direct from the 
landlord to the tenant in the way you mention. The 
Board would have power to come in wherever con- 
gestion existed to take those congested estates and to 
improve them. 

13497. Then, the Board would have power to come 
in to the extent of restraining the action of the Land 
Commission in sanctioning sales direct to tenants of 
estates that the Congested Districts Board considered 
to be congested ? — Oh, no ; I do not propose to restrain 
them nor to exercise compulsory powers ever either 
the Estates Commissioners or Land Commission, or 
D 2 
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Nov 2 1906. an ybody else ; but what I propose is this — that the 
' _J_ ' Board should come in and purchase by agreement with 

Mr John the landlord and the tenants a congested estate, and 
O’Connor. improve it, and then hand it over. 

13498. But you do not contemplate under your plan 
the Congested Districts Board simultaneously and im- 
mediately purchasing all the estates where congestion 
exists in Ireland, do you ? — No, it is a question of 
time, degree, and amount. 

13499. Very well, and while this time is going on, 
landlords and tenants of estates where there is con- 
gestion existing are making agreements, and the Land 
Commission is sanctioning those agreements, stereo- 
typing the congestion? — It is a regrettable circum- 
stance if they are. 

13500. I only want to understand how, practically, 
your scheme would work out?— That is the state of 
affairs at present ; .that is what is going on at pre- 
sent. It is a large and important question for your 
consideration whether congested estates or grass lands 
should be allowed to be sold except .to some superior 
authority such as the Board. 

1350i. But would not it continue under your plan ? 
— No; my plan would be a step in the direction of 
improving that position. 

13502. The other point I want to ask you is this. 
You contend that the delay in the settling up of pur- 
chase transactions represented by about £30,000,000 
worth of property, is due to the internal working — 
to blocking and to causes internal to the Estates 
Commission Department? — I have no doubt it is one 
of the causes. The wonderful way in which the Act 
has worked, bringing in such an amount of business 
to the Land Commission, is one of the reasons why 
there is now such a block. They have not the staff ; 
they cannot cope with it. 

13503. But, in view of Sir Antony’s question to 
you, do you draw the inference from his question to 
you that the block is put on by the Treasury or some 
authority on account of the state of the money 
market ? — That is what Sir Antony suggests, I think. 

13504. And that the transactions could be com- 
pleted, but the Commission are instructed not to com- 
plete them, because they have not got the money? — I 
do not think it goes so far as that. 

13505. In answering his question, what inference did 
you draw from it? — It would appear that Sir Antony 
thinks one of the causes of the delay is the position 
of the money market. 

13506. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 
reason for thinking that up to the present the Estates 
Commissioners have been blocked in completing these 
sales for want of money ? — I have never heard that 
they have ; on the contrary they stated themselves, as 
I understood, that they had not ; they gave other 
reasons for it. 

13507. Sir John Colomb. — This is my final ques- 
tion. If it be true that it is because of there being 
no money they were instructed to proceed no further, 
would not that equally apply to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board? — It would, of course. 

13508. Therefore, you do not get rid of the main 
difficulty by your proposal ? — I do not get rid of that 
difficulty. 

13509. But is it not the main difficulty. Is it not 
the ruling factor in the whole question ? — I do not 
know ; I cannot answer that question. 

13510. Mr. O’Kelly. — Arising out of an answer you 
gave to Sir John, I should like to ask you this. Take 
a large property, say, in Leinster, where you have 
but very little congestion, but where the majority of 
the tenants wish to buy through the Estates Commis- 
sioners— would you say the Board should acquire a 
property of that kind ? — I do not desire it in the in- 
terests of the Board, but in order to be consistent and 
i to prevent legal anomalies and paradoxes, I would 
recommend it. 

13511. That the Board should acquire the whole 
property where there was only an infinitesimal 
amount of congestion to be dealt with ? — You put the 
case of congestion ? 

13512. No, I put the case of a large property, an 
infinitesimal amount of which was congested. Let 
me put it in this way — suppose you have 500 tenants 
on holdings not congested, and twenty-five or thirty on 
holdings that were uneconomic, would you suggest that 
that is a. class of property which the Board ought to 
buy ? — I think not as a Congested Districts Board, 
but for the right working of the Purchase Acts. 


13513. Pardon me a moment. You said a moment 
ago you would relieve the Commissioners of their 
functions in connection with congestion ? — I mean to 
say from the congestion point of view, but at first it 
would come into their hands from the other point of 

13514. From what other point of view? — That is. 
in order to get rid of the legal anomaly that exists in 
the judicial body purchasing and becoming a mer 
cantile and executive body. 

13515. Has the legal anomaly operated adversely 
up to this time— have you made enquiries as to that? 
— The position is this — that the Land Commision, in 
purchasing estates themselves, are always compelled to 
get, under Section 6 of the Act, agreements from 
three-fourths of the tenants to re-purchase from them ; 
therefore, although the legal anomaly exists, it has 
practically, in those cases of non-congested estates, 
not produced any very undesirable results. 

13516. But then your suggestion would be that there 
should be an entire recasting of the law ? — My sugges- 
tion is that the purchase functions should be exercised 
by the Board instead of by the Commissioners ; but 
that does not touch the judicial functions. 

13517. But do you not think it would be a very 
serious anomaly if the Estates Commissioners got hold 
of a property, part of which was congested, but that 
that part they would be unable to deal with because 
you would have relieved them of their functions for 
dealing with congestion? — Whichever way you put it 
the same anomaly would exist. 

13518. But if that legal anomaly did not exist you 
would see no objection to the Estates Commissioners 
acting as a Congested Districts Body outside the 
Connaught Counties? — I do not think it is right for 
a judicial body to purchase land and sell it. 

13519. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would not your plan cause 
a great deal of overlapping between the Congested 
Districts Board and the Estates Commissioners? — No, 
it would prevent it on the contrary. At present there 
is overlapping, but my plan is framed with the object 
of completely removing that ; because then they would 
only exercise their judicial functions, and not the 
purchase functions such as are exercised by the Board 
at present. 

13520. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And they would 
exercise those judicial functions all over Ireland, in 
congested- as well as in uncongested areas ? — Certainly. 

13521. Mr. O’Kelly. — M ight I suggest that there 
would be overlapping in this way, or if not over- 
lapping there would be considerable friction. Do 
you not think that if three-fourths, or a considerable 
number, of the tenants asked the Estates Commis- 
sioners to buy their property in Leinster, say, and 
■the tenants in the congested portion asked that the 
Congested Districts Board should buy do you not 
think there would be rivalry of some kind between 
the two bodies, or between the two sets of tenants ? — 
The same thing is open to occur in any part of the 
Congested Districts. On my plan the. Estates Com- 
missioners could not be asked to buy. 

13522. But the object of the Commission is to see 
how that can be obviated ? — The way to obviate it is to 
transfer all the purchase functions to the Board. 

13523. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you quite 
apprehend Mr. O’ Kelly’s point? Is not your view, 
according to that wide recommendation of yours, that 
all over Ireland purchase functions should be vested 
in the Board, and that all over Ireland what you call 
judicial functions should be vested in the Estates 
Commissioners ? — Certainly. 

13524. That is your recommendation? — That is my 

13525. The Chairman. — Now I think perhaps we 
had better turn to your Memorandum ? — You see, my 
lord, if the Board is going to be dissolved it is a mere 
waste of time to read this Memorandum. 

13526. I think you are assuming a great deal — you 
must not assume anything of that sort ?— Perhaps I 
could summarise it. 

13527. There is no reason to summarise it, we had 
better go into it, but it is a question whether you 
should read it or simply put it in as it is, and just 
draw attention to certain particular points to which 
you may desire to direct us ? — Very well. 

13528. Then we will take it as your evidence in chief 
—you can put it in, and if there is anything on any 
of the pages to which you want to draw our particular 
attention you can point it out. 
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13529. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — On the point of 
the constitution of the Board, you say the Board is 
not empowered to hold land — is that so ? — -Not in 
their own name. 

13530. Look at Section 74 of the Irish Land Act 
of 1903, which runs thus: — “There shall not be at 
any time vested in the Trustees of the Congested 
Districts Board untenanted land exceeding in the 
aggregate” — so and so. Does that not suggest that 
the Board can hold land? — No, the Trustees hold it. 

13531. Oh, you draw a distinction between the 
Board and its Trustees ?— Yes, my whole difficulty 
arises there ; the distinction is that the Board ought 
to be a corporation entitled to hold land in its cor- 
porate name, and not merely in the name of its 
Trustees ; it should be entitled to hold land the same 
as railway companies can hold land, and the same 
as a limited liability company of any other kind can 
hold land ; at present it has to be vested in Trustees, 
and every document has to be signed by the two 
Trustees, or practically nearly every document has to 
be signed by the two Trustees, and these gentlemen 
incur at all events a nominal responsibility in respect 
of the lands vested an them, and I think that that is 
wrong — I think the Board should be made a Corpora- 
tion and enabled to hold land, and to execute con- 
veyances under its own seal, the same as any other 
Corporation can do. 

13532. Apart from the fact of this slight liability 
you mentioned, and from the possibility that the two 
Trustees may not be always there to sign documents, 
do you find any other practical inconvenience in the 
existing state of things ? — It causes enormous delay 
and inconvenience in every way to have Trustees ; it 
is a most objectionable manner for a body like the 
Board to hold land. It has gone out of fashion in 
legal circles for the last sixty or seventy years in re- 
spect of companies or similar Corporations. 

13533. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would it be possible to 
make use of the Public Trustee in place of them ? — 
No, I think not ; he only deals with money. 

13534. Mr. O’Kelly. — Are the Trustees members 
of the Board ? — Yes, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Geoghegan. They are available very often, but some- 
times they are not available. You could not get 
Trustees who would be always on the spot ; they may 
be ill or they may take a holiday, for instance. 

13535. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — When you say 
the Board have no power to appoint Committees, do 
you mean to say that the Committees have no power 
to dispose finally of matters referred to them? — Quite 
so. Committees have no legal status. 

13536. As a matter of fact they do appoint Com- 
mittees to report to the Board ?— Yes. 

13537. And then the Board confirm their recom- 
mendations, and so it becomes the work of the Board ? 
—Yes. The only thing I would like to say about this 
Memorandum is that it appears from it, and it is the 
fact, that in consequence, as I say, of the enormous 
success of the Land Act, some offices in Ireland deal- 
ing with land are blocked beyond control — the Regis- 
tration of Titles Office, for instance, is months in 
arrear, and it will be necessary, I respectfully sug- 
gest, that all these departments should be increased. 

15538. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is it not altogether the 
want of money? — By no means. 

13539. In fact, are the Estates Commissioners able 
to deal with the amoxtnt of money they have actually 
got at the present moment ? — I do not think they are. 

13540. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are there any 
other points in that Memorandum to which you wish 
to call the attention of the Commission? — If it goes 
into the Report, I do not suppose it will be necessary 
for me to further allude to it now. These dry legal 
details are not veiy interesting, although they are 
very important in practice. 

13541. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does this docu- 
ment contain all you wish to put to the Commission 
m regard to difficulties about the amalgamation of 
holdings ? — I think it does. 

13542. I doubt if it does ; I think you have sub- 
mitted another paper bearing upon that subject, which 
paper is merely referred to here ? — It is incorporated 
in this Memorandum, and in that way I consider it 
•is a part of this Report. It is very important with 
regard to the titles of holdings. 

13543. Mr. Sutherland.— What is the real difficulty 
that has caused delay in the registration of titles ?— 
They have not got enough staff in the central office. 


13544. Mr. O’Kelly. — D id they ask for an addition y/ ou . 2 1 1008. 
to their staff? — I am not aware that they did. — 

13545. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I s there any in- 
terval between the preliminary reading of title and 
the final settlement now ? — I think they have now ar- 
ranged to take them both together, but in some cases 
belonging to the Board the prima facie title has been 
investigated and the estate actually vested in the 
Board, although the title of iucumbr a ncers and title 
to money have not been dealt with. 

13546. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I do not think 
you have as yet dwelt upon the difficulties you ex- 
perience in getting estates bought by the Congested 
Districts Board vested through the Estates Commis- 
sioners? — That question is referred to here. 

13547. Were the delays long? — It has taken as 
much as two years between the time of the originating 
request — that is the first step, begun with the Estates 
Commissioners — and the time ‘when the vesting order 
has been made. 

13548. Mr. Sutherland.— A nd do you say that de- 
lay is due entirely to lack of staff ? — It must be due, 
to a great extent, to lack of staff, because you see our 
cases go in, at first at all events, as part of the whole 
of the business of the Land Commission. I men- 
tioned yesterday that at present, and at the present 
rate of progress, there is five years’ work in the hands 
of the present staff of the Land Commission. That 
is to say, they have vested about £13,000,000 worth 
of land out of £42,000,000 which has been lodged 
with them — that is three-eighths, roughly. 

13549. And is it your point that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board put in an application for vesting a title, 
and they are in the same position exactly as a pri- 
vate purchaser — as a tenant? — They are prima facie, 
but under their rules which were issued lately 

15550. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — U nder the rules 
of February last they can get priority, and they have 
done so very much ? — They have done so. 

' 13551. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W ithin the last 
couple of months has notable progress been made in 
vesting estates ? — Notable progress has been made. 

13552. Mr. O’Kelly. — B ut some estates arranged 
for nearly three years ago are not vested yet? — I 
have mentioned that in the Memorandum. 

13553. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think you are 
pretty nearly up to date — up to 1906 — with the vest- 
ing now ? — I think we are very nearly up to date 

13554. Mr. Sutherland. — A nd do the Commis- 
sioners intend to give you — that is the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board — that priority in future? — So far as I 
can learn they do, but it might be necessary in each 
case to make application to the Estates Commissioners 
to give power. They have acknowledged the principle 
of urgency in reference to the Congested Districts. 

13555. So we may take it generally that this head 
of your complaint is removed now to a considerable 
extent? — No, my complaint is the registration of 
titles, which is a different thing ; that is not the Es- 
tates Commissioners .at all. 

13556. It is the 1 vesting of the estates in the Con- 
gested Districts Board ? — No, after the Order is 
made it is registered in the Registry of Titles 
Office, and then the proceedings go on. But 
my reference to the registry of titles does not 
refer so much to the vesting of estates in 
the Board through the Land Commission as to 
the purchase of holdings and the purchase of farms 
outside the Land Commission, which have to be dealt 
with through the Registry of Titles Office. The Board 
purchase not only estates, but they have also to pur- 
chase tenants’ interests, and farms for the purpose of 
enlarging holdings and so on, and it is in reference to 
that class of transaction that this difficulty princi- 
pally arises in the Titles Office. 

13557. In that case the Congested Districts Board 
have to make their enquiry themselves, to satisfy 
themselves that the title is good ? — That is so. 

13558. Mr. Kavanagh. — T hat includes sale? — Yes. 

The vendor states his title to the Board, he gives 
what is called an abstract of title, or he gets it 
registered in the Registry of Titles Office, and the 
certificate of the Registry of Titles Office is taken as 
conclusive evidence of title. But the vendor finds 
that a considerable time elapses before he can get a 
certificate of registration from the Registry of Titles 
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Office. That is due, as I mentioned, to the press of 
business there. 

13559. I believe the investigation of title is a 
particular branch of your profession ? — Conveyancing, 
yes. 

13560. There are not a great number of solicitors 
in Dublin, are there, who can thoroughly investigate 
titles to holdings? — It is such a very important 
branch that it is generally well known. 

13561. Mr. O’Kelly. — I do not know whether I 
ought to ask you this question, or whether it is the 
proper time to put it. Has the Board decided to 
suspend the purchase of estates for the present? — 
Well, I would rather you would ask somebody else 
that ; I really do not know. There was some Order 
made by the Board, but I do not know the details 
of it. 

13562. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am in a 
position to tell you, Mr. O’Kelly, that there is no 
such general Order by the Board. Any land that, 
in the opinion of the Board should be bought, if it 
is of great importance for the purposes of the 
Board, may be purchased at any time by the Board. 
(Witness ) — My Lord has suggested that a part of my 
Memorandum E — a minute which I addressed to Mr. 
Mitchell, the Secretary of the Board, on the 4th 
November, 1905, which is incorporated or referred ' o 
in the Memorandum — should also be printed as part 
of the Appendix. 

13563. That is the document I asked you about? — 
Yes. I will hand it in.* 

13564. The Chairman. — Is there any other point 
in the Memorandum to which you wish -to draw at- 
tention? — No, I think not. 

13565. Mr. Sutherland. — I wish to draw attention 
to No. 9 of your Recommendations and Summary — 
that the Board have powers of compulsory migration. 
How much do you mean by that ? — Well, it often 
happens that there is a residue of tenants on the 
estate who cannot be induced to move, and who, by 
their action, prevent a settlement of the whole 
estate — or a large portion of the estate. A 
tenant may have a holding divided up into 
twenty or thirty different fields scattered all over 
the estate. It is highly desirable that he should be 
located somewhere else, and the fields thrown into the 
neighbours’ holdings. 

13566. Would that necessitate his migration to any 
distance, or would he be on the same estate ? — 
He might or might not, according to circumstances. 
The Board has already powers to act in that way, 
but those powers are put in such a cumbersome way 
that they are unworkable. 

13567. But they have the power? — In .this 

way. There has to be a requisition signed 
by three-fourths of the tenants on the town- 
lands on which the difficult tenant resides, and 
on that requisition being signed the Board can 
transfer. I will read the iSection of the Act: — 
“ Where the Congested Districts Board have, whether 
before or after the passing of this Act, purchased 
an estate, and the tenants of holdings thereon to 
the extent of not less than three-fourths in number 
and rateable value so request the Board may serve 
notice on any tenant thereon,, which shall have the 
effect of determining his tenancy in his holding as 
and from the date mentioned in the notice, not being 
less than six months from the service thereof.’’ By 
a subsequent Act the word “ townland ” has been 
substituted for the word “estate.” Therefore when 
they purchase a townland they have only to deal 
with the townland. 

13568. Is there any obligation on the part of the 
Board to provide them with another holding ? — 
yes. “ Every such notice shall contain an undertaking 
by the Board that they will, within the period men- 
tioned in the notice, or so soon thereafter as practic- 
able, provide the tenant with a new holding on the 
same or an adjacent or neighbouring estate subject 
to a rent not exceeding that payable by him for his 
original holding, and of not less value in respect of 
land comprised in the new holding, and buildings 
and improvements thereon than the value of the land 
comprised in the former holding.” 

13569. I quite follow that arrangement. Then, do I 
understand that that Order would be operative outside 
a Congested District with regard to the tenant being 
removed— could you put him into a uncongested area 


by that, do you think? — Yes, provided the non-con- 
gested area was on an adj acent or neighbouring estate. 
Those are the words of the Act — you have got to pro- 
vide the tenant as soon as practicable with a new 
holding on the. same or an adjacent or neighbouring 
estate. 

13570. So the Congested Districts Board already 
appear to have full power of compulsory migration? 
— Theoretically they have, but not practically, be- 
cause we can never get three-fourths of the tenants 
on the estate to sign a round robin like that to 
migrate ; but it is rather a position the tenants ought 
not to be put in, in my opinion, and the Board 
might be given power to decide in the matter them- 

13571. Mr. O’Kelly. — What do you mean by say- 
ing you have already in theory compulsory power to 
migrate? — That is to say that if three-fourths of the 
tenants on a townland sign a requisition to the 
Board, then the Board can serve notice under this 
Section determining the tenancy in the holding to 
which the requisition refers, and they can take the 
holding from the tenant. 

13572. The tenant will be one of the one-fourth? — 
Yes. 

13573. I follow that. And they can supply him 
with another holding? — They must supply -him with 
•another holding, or compensate him. 

13574. Do you think that in practice it is likely 
you would ever get three-fourths of the tenants to 
sign a document that would mean the eviction of one 
of their neighbours — I will put it in that way? — 
No, that is what I say ; you cannot get that done, 
and, therefore, I think the Board ought to be en- 
abled on their own initiative to issue that notice. 

13575. Mr. Kavanagh. — The Board have never had 
the opportunity of exercising those powers? — No. 

13576. Do you see great difficulty in this, supposing 
you had compulsory migrating powers to move the 
whole body of the tenants? — In certain cases there 
might be. great difficulties, but cases might arise in 
which the powers could be very beneficially exercised. 

13577. On the Board you would wish to have those 
powers conferred? — Yes, I think Mr. Doran agrees 
with me that it is desirable to have those powers. 

13578. Sir John Colomb. — In connection with your 
answer, the tenant must be compensated ; who is 
to fix the amount ? — The County Court Judge in the 
event of a difference. Other Clauses in this Section 
deal with that ; “ If the tenant is dissatisfied with 
his mew holding or refuses to enter into possession 
within four months, after being served with a notice,” 
etc. 

13579. The Act which you have been quoting takes 
the townland as the unit ? — Yes, the subsequent Act. 
This Act of 1901 takes the estate as the unit, but the 
Act of 1903, Section 82, substitutes the townland. 

13580. As a more practicable and better unit ? — 
Yes, but still it is impracticable. 

13582. Why? — Because even on the townland you 
would not get three-fourths of the tenants to sign 
the requisition. 

13583. But, observing the general working of 
the Board in carrying out its functions, do 
you think that the electoral division best meets the 
case as the unit area, or do you think it would be 
better to adopt the townland unit in determining 
what is congestion? — My own view would be to adopt 
neither ; I should go in for the Scotch system, which 
enables the Congested Districts Board in Scotland to 
define themselves what is the -unit of congestion. 

Mr. Sutherland. — In Scotland it is subject to 
population and rating. 

Sir John Colomb. — But that applies only to a 
limited area of Scotland. 

13584. Mr. Sutherland. — It is limited in two ways 
— first by application from certain counties, and after 
that by application from certain parishes ; but after 
that it is perfectly true what the witness says about 
the discretion allowed 'the Board, they can define the 
area themselves with these two limitations ? — The £30 
seems to be the unit of congestion in Scotland, in- 
stead of the £5 as in Ireland. I looked up the Acts 
you . mentioned on a further occasion. 

13585. Mr. O’Kelly. — Then you would give discre- 
tion to the Congested Districts Board to deal with 
congestion wherever they found it? — Here is the note 
which I have made upon it. The Scotch definition 


* See p. 291. 
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is, in short : “Any area in a crofting parish or tolls. Well, it is very desirable that we should have ,, 

crofting parishes which the Commissioners may deem legal powers to charge tolls, and to control the pier Nov ‘ 2 ’ 18QS - 

to be congested having regard to population and so that it may be, to some extent at all events, self- Mr John 

” A '«***"* ’ c •» **"•*** ” holding up to supporting. There can be no doubt about the de- O’Connor. 

sirability and the necessity of the pier, hut whether 
a small place like that could maintain it or not is 
•another question. 


valuation.” A crofter is a tenant of w x 

£30 valuation. How this works out I do not know, 
hut it would seem to exclude untenanted lands for 
the extension of holdings which, however, the Com- 
missioners have express power to acquire. 

13586. Mr. Sutherland. — There is a resolution of 
the Board passed determining what it is, and I think 
they subtract from the valuation rentals which they 
think ought not to count towards the congestion, so 
that it is quite possible to have a congested area where 
there are only half a dozen small holdings by the 
exclusion of others? — They limit it to half a dozen — 
is that their minimum ? 

Mr. Sutherland. — I do not know that iany mini- 
mum was fixed, but you are perfectly correct in your 
general impression ? 

13588. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to tolls 
of piers and soforth, you submit that the Board of 
Trade should grant leases for any term they think 
right, subject to such conditions as appear necessary, 
and that the Congested Districts Board should be 
enabled from time to time, with the approval of tlie 
Lord Lieutenant, to levy tolls of piers and to make 
bye-laws for the regulation .and management thereof ? 
—Quite so. 

13589. That refers to piers constructed or erected 
by the Congested Districts Board? — Quite so. 

13590. With reference to the piers existing, and 
not erected by the Congested Districts Board, are they 
not under the control of the County Council? — As a 
rule they are. 

13591. Then your proposal in effect would 
produce two sets of piers in a Congested Dis- 
trict county — some piers under the control of the 
County Council, and some under the control of the 
Congested Districts Board? — If the County Council 
are prepared to take over a pier built by the Board, 
I do not think the Board would have the slightest 
objection to their taking it ; on the contrary, they 
would be very glad if they would. That is my present 
impression ; but the County Council often object be- 
cause the tolls leviable in respect of the piers are 
sometimes not sufficient to pay the wages of a toll 
collector, and other legal reasons exist. 

13592. But is it not the case that where the action 
of the Congested Districts Board does not operate, the 


13597. Is the present position this — that the Con- 
gested Districts Board may build a pier, but has no 
power to levy tolls? — That is so. 

13598. And the Congested Districts Board, having- 
built a pier, is left to maintain it, or may be left to 
maintain it, if it. has been built without agreement' 
with the County Council? — Quite so. 

13599. And the Congested Districts Board, having 
erected a pier for the public benefit, has to maintain 
it, and cannot levy a toll to recoup itself ? — That is 

13600. Mr. O’Kelly. — As a matter of fact, is not 
this work of erecting piers another side of the work 
of the Board — that is to say, relieving congestion ? — 
Yes, in the case I mentioned the pier was necessary 
for the benefit of congested districts at Castletown to 
improve their transit facilities. 

13601. And the County Council, being unable to 
take the responsibility of the initial expense of the 
erection of this pier, afterwards does its own part 
in maintaining the pier ?— If they are enabled to take 
it over they could maintain it, of course, but there 
are not only difficulties in practice, and financial diffi- 
culties, but there may be legal difficulties about their 
taking it over. 

13602. How many piers erected by the Congested 
Districts Board are being maintained by the Con- 
gested Districts Board — are there any ? — Oh, yes, there 
must be, but I cannot answer that at the moment. 

I will ask the Secretary. * 

13603. It raises a rather large question? — Yes, a 
very important question. 

13604. Sir John Colomb. — I would like to ask 
you a question upon the • subject of turbary. 
You say it is desirable that the Board before sel- 
ling an estate containing commonage, should be 
authorised to make regulations defining the area and 
the number of cattle to be put on, and also the num- 
ber of each share, as well as to locate turf plots. I 
thought the Board had that power, and as a matter 
of fact I thought it was actually done? — It i 


JS-i, „f’ + L P „ ™ tlu * ]UrlS ~ Act of 1881, but we sometimes find a difficulty. Sup- 


diction of the Congested Districts Board there i 


13593. But do you not think it would be some check 
upon the unnecessary erection of piers if the Con- 
gested Districts Board did not erect piers unless the 
County Council were prepared to maintain them ? — I 
do not think the Board are at all likely to erect piers 
that are unnecessary, the degree of necessity is the 
question. 

13594. V ery well ; and if they are necessary, and 
for the benefit of the county, why should not the 
County Council maintain them ? — Because they do not 
like to take the liability ; that is a question for them- 
selves. 

13595. Yes, but is it not also a question of public 
policy to say that where the County Council will not 
maintain the pier, the pier shall not be made ? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— As a matter of fact, do 
they not take over the piers. Our Board is in theory 
a transient Board, and we look to the maintenance of 
the piers afterwards. 


a difficulty. Sup- 
posing the Board buy an estate with a large un- 
tenanted tract of turf on it, and with people having 
unlimited rights all over it; there is no law 
at present that enables the Board to restrict 
these tenants to any one particular plot of 
that turbary. The Act of 1881 only refers 
to turf on a tenant’s holding, and enables the 
Board to give outside tenants a right to come in on 
the turf-holder’s holding and to allocate plots on the 
holding to outsiders. The Act of 1881 does not 
apply to the case of an untemanted bog, I may call 
it, in the possession of the landlord where a large 
number of tenants may have rights of turbary, and 
they can wander at large over the whole place and 
take turf where they like. All I suggest about that 
is that the Board should have power to say to those 
who have rights, “You must take your turf there,” 
and “ You must take your turf there." 

13605. And do you mean to inform the Commission 
that legislation is necessary to give that power? — 

13606. Legislation is necessary ? — Absolutely neces- 


13596. Sir John Colomb. — You submit a proposi- 
tion that the Board of Trade should give the control sar y- 
+°ii o 6 ® on gested Districts Board, with power to levy 13607. Then I ask you this : In the case of the 
■ The concrete case which gave rise to that was ® oar< i purchasing an estate with intention of re- 
ylenagariff. The Board, for the purpose of develop- settlement, striping, and so on, and on that estate 
mg congested districts in the South of Kerry, made ^bere is a moorland, or a holding in commonage, 
arrangements with the iSteampaoket Company to run 'where there is no defined rights of any particular 
steamers from Glengariff, and from the Cork and tena:nt > are to understand that the Board now, in 
■oandon Hailway from their terminus at Bantry re-strip ing the holdings ,and settling the estate, can- 
down to Castletown Peninsula. Part of the not exercise that power over part of the land they 
scheme necessitated the erection of a pier at Glen- ^ ave bought which has hitherto been held in' com- 
ganfi. We applied to the Board to give us a lease of mon? — They must take the land which they buy sub- 
the foreshore to enable us to charge tolls. Upon that J ect to all the rights of the tenant which exist on it, 
application difficulties cropped up ; they said thev and when these rights are undefined it is very diffi- 
w °uld not or could not do so, because it was more than cult to deal with them. 

diffiSv°abo u y t ea ou’r ^ ** v f 7 ,P at l 3608 ' Zt ma - T be ™ry difficult-that is not my 

7 g legal powers to charge point — my point is why legislation is necessary for 

«OMtrucUo^ h w a n s T^ e qm “T 1 ” ma , r j u . e L w ° r ^ s constructed and now maintained by the Board is 69, and the cost of 

1,936. This is exclusive of Lights, Beacons, Perches and Buoys, provided and maintained by the Board. 
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Nov 2 1906 doing on a bog what they can do with several hold- 

I_ ’ ings of tenants, altering the bounds, and plotting 

Mr. John portions, and all that ? — You cannot alter the bounds 

O’Connor, Q f a holding without the consent of a tenant, and in 

fact without the consent of every person having a 
claim on the tenant. 

13609. Then now, I think, I understand that what 
you mean is that in the case of these moorlands where 
there is commonage with undefined rights, you want 
compulsory powers ? — That is what I mean ; of course 
you can do anything by agreement. 

13610. Then when you speak of compulsorily vest- 
ing holdings in tenants, that is, at a compulsory rent ? 
— No — compulsory purchase. 

13611. Well, compulsory annuity? — Yes. 


13612. You are to fix what a man is to pay ? — Yes. 
Of course such a power as that ought to be safe- 
guarded by power of appeal for the tenant, say to 
the Land Commission, to say if that was a proper 
sum to charge him for the holding. That would fol- 
low as a consequence. 

13613. Why the Land Commission ?— Because they 
are appointed to deal with all these things. 

13614. But does not the same objection hold good — 
that the Land Commission are the people really re- 
sponsible to the State ? — But they are continually fix- 
ing rents ; the 1 Land Commissioners are not responsible 
to the State for the annuity, they are merely col- 
lectors of it ; it is the tenant who is responsible, and 
after the tenant the rates. 

The Chairman. — We are very much obliged to you. 


Mr. Thomas 
Porter. 


Mr. Thomas Porter examined. 


13615. The Chairman. — You had charge of the Agri- 
cultural Improvement Works while that duty was per- 
formed by the Board?— Yes. 

13616. Can you tell us briefly what system you 
adapted in regard to that work — had you any general 
scheme? — Proposals were submitted to the Board from 
time to time ; usually every year a scheme was sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Board, dealing with 
each of the main subjects, such as horse breeding, 
cattle breeding, sheep breeding, and so forth ; and from 
time to time, as occasion arose, it might be necessary 
to submit other schemes or to vary the schemes ap- 
proved. But as a rule a particular line of action was 
decided upon, and was adhered to so far as it was 
found suitable. That applied specially to such 
schemes as horse breeding, cattle breeding, sheep 
breeding, and so on. 

13617. Were those schemes confined to a particular' 
county? — The Board’s operations in all these respects 
were confined to the Congested Districts, but not to any 
particular county. 

13618. Not to any particular part of the Congested 
District ? — Nc. 

13619. There was not one scheme which applied to 
Donegal and another to Galway, and so on? — No, the 
same principle applied everywhere, unless there was a 
special desire to do something, which, owing to the 
circumstances of the case, would be applicable to a 
particular district and not to another. 

13620. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he general 
scheme had elasticity in it, so as to meet the wants of 
particular districts ? — Yes. 

13621. The Chairman. — So far as the amount of live 
stock was concerned, can you tell us roughly what was 
done by the Board? — First, taking the horse breeding 
scheme, the Board supplied stallions, for which pur- 
pose they maintained a stud farm, noiw and then luring 
stallions, but usually purchasing and maintaining their 
own ; and during the twelve years — that is from 1892 
to 1903 inclusive — to which my remarks apply, they 
pub out on an average twenty-six stallions every season, 
the usual custom being to send the stallions from head- 
quarters to stand at certain centres which were selected 
in the country, and to withdraw them after the season 
was over. In certain cases — in very few cases — there 
were subsidised stallions belonging to people resident 
in the district, and in some instances, especially in 
the later years, we arranged with people to maintain 
the Board’s stallion all the year round. That, where 
it could be carried out, was I think the most economi- 
cal scheme. 

13622. Then, that was a modification of the stud 
farm system? — Yes. 

13623. Why was that— did you find the stud farm 
expensive?— Well, it was done very largely for 
economy ; we saved the sending out of a special groom, 
and sending horses backwards and forwards, and if we 
could get a man to take care of the horse, which was 
very frequently a difficulty, it worked very well. We 
had, I think, about ten or eleven horses on that prin- 
ciple in the later years. That system was gradually 
developed. 

13624. Do I understand you to say that during those 
years the average was twenty-six stallions a year ? — 
Yes, the average was twenty-six in the year. I think 
the greatest number that we had out in any year was 
thirty-four. 

13625. Sir John Colomb. — D istributed over the con- 
gested area generally? — Yes. 


13626. The Chairman. — Can you tell us how these 
twenty-six were composed — how many were thorough- 
breds' and so on? — I meant that there was an average 
of twenty-six stallions out every year ; I could not 
quite tell you how the average was composed, but we 
had altogether seventy-two stallions. 

13627. Seventy-two from beginning to end ?— From 
beginning to end. I could give you the different 

13528. Roughly, could you tell us that? — Roughly, 
forty-one were hackneys, and thirty-one were other 
breeds. Amongst the other breeds I am including 
Welsh ponies as not being hackneys. 

13629. Were you decreasing the number of hack- 
neys towards the end ? — Yes ; the proportion was 
smaller towards the end, I think. I should state — 
what would affect it slightly — that during the year 
1900 the Board made an effort to breed stallions 
which they considered would be suitable for improv- 
ing the Connemara pony. They had a number of se- 
lected Connemara mares, and these were kept at 
Loughglynn, some of them at Chantilly ; they were 
using Arab stallions with these in the hope of pro- 
ducing something suitable, but that experiment was 
never perfected. 

13630. But at first did you not try the plan of find- 
ing one or two horses successful in England, in the 
way of Polo ponies. You bought one, did you not, 
from Lord Harrington ? — Yes, we had a barb from 
him— “Awfully Jolly ’’—who had previously only 
been used in England. 

13631. But my point was, did you not try at first to 
breed Polo ponies in that way, and was that unsuc- 
cessful ? — Very ; he had been most successful in Eng- 
land, but I think he was very unsuccessful in Conne- 
mara. I knew of several people going down to buy 
the produce of that very animal, knowing of his 
reputation over lii England, but it turned out very un- 
satisfactory, and the Board itself kept over the produce 
of many of these at the commencement, to see how 
they turned out, but I do not think they turned out 


13632. What was the reason of the failure of that 
experiment — was it that the mares were not suitable . 
— I suppose the cross did not suit ; I cannot tell you 
anything further than that. 

13633. It would seem that in the opinion of your 
Board, or in your opinion, it was not due to the 
mares, because I understand from you that you pro- 
posed to breed other sires rather than buy them, 
which would look as if, in your opinion, the failure 
was due to the fact of the sire not being suitable, 
rather than the snares? — I should think that in that 
particular case that was so ; but “ Awfully Jolly ’’ was 
for some time stationed at Cashel, and I should thinK 
it was very possible the right mares were not brought 
to him ; of course it does not follow that the mares 
brought to him were the type that the Board, m 
buying this stallion, had it in view to breed from. 
We could not control the people in that way ; we 
could not compel them to bring a particular mare. 

13634. What, on the whole, was the most successful 
part of your horse breeding ? — I should say that m 
Connemara and the adjoining parts of Galway— 
roughly speaking, the district from Westport to Gal- 
wav — that the Welsh pony was decidedly the most 
satisfactory. In other parts I could not bind myself 
to an opinion ; I think it would depend a great deal 
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on the district in which the horse was — for instance, 
in Kerry, about Listowel, I should imagine the 
■thoroughbred was the most satisfactory, and in Done- 
gal I think the hackney probably was the best. 

13635. We heard the other day that the hackneys 
had been great failures in Donegal? — You will hear 
that, no doubt ; it depends Very much upon the 
person you ask. 

13636. Anyway, you do not agree with that ; you 
think the hackneys were a success in Donegal? — I 
think in many instances the hackneys succeeded very- 
well indeed. 

13637. You say that about half the stallions were 
hackneys ? — Rather more ; out of the seventy-two, 
forty-one were hackneys and thirty-one were other 
breeds. 

13638. And of the other breeds, what were they ? — 
There were seven thoroughbreds ; there was one Cleve- 
land hay at the very beginning ; there were six de- 
scribed as hunters ; there were two Shires, eight 
Welsh ponies, four Arabs, one Barb, one Connemara 
pony, and a Norwegian. 

13639. And do you on the whole think that the 
thoroughbred was the most successful ? — No, I did not 
wish to say that. I would perhaps put it this 
way — that I heard more people resident in a distriot, 
who had used the horses speak well of the Welsh pony 
than in the case of any other, and that in every other 
district there were 'a certain number of people in 
favour of the horse and a great many against. For 
instance, in Kerry, and Donegal, and Cork, there 
were very great differences of opinion, and I should 
think in Cork and Kerry the feeling would be quite 
antagonistic to the hackney. Further north — 
in Leitrim, Sligo, and Donegal — the hackney would 
be more in favour, but in Galway and Mayo — in 
Galway especially— the Welsh pony was the favourite, 
and I think the feeling there in favour of the Welsh 
pony was distinctly stronger than the feeling in favour 
of any other breed anywhere else. I think, they ad- 
mitted that it did good, and I do not think I heard 
that admitted anywhere else — it is not often they 
admit that anything is of benefit. 

13640. Sir John Colomb. — Who determined the 
class of horses to be bought as sires? — Well, it was 
left very largely, I think, to Mr. Wrench, who advised 
the Board. Of course the Board, I suppose, actually 
authorised it, but I think Mr. Wrench advised the 
Board, although I was not present at the Board 
meeting. 

13641. The Chairman. — Can you tell us any way 
in which we can judge of the benefits which the 
efforts of the Board in this direction resulted in — . 
can you tell us any instances — can you illus- 
trate the benefits? — I am giving you now rather 
a rough general statement, but I would say 
that’ in the poor districts, such as Connemara, West 
Mayo, the poorer parts of Donegal, say up at the 
Inishowen Peninsula, the average increased value 
I should think, of the improved foals would be some- 
where from £4 to £6 per head— those produced by the 
Board’s sires. That is as far as I can gather from 
information collected from year to year by myself and 
by the Board’s officials, but my feeling also 
about it is that the results did not justify the expen- 
diture m horse-breeding ; I think the same money, if 
it had been spent in cattle or in sheep, would have 
produced a much better result to the people. 

13642. You cannot give us any figures or anything 
wnicJi would enable us to gauge the amount of success 
or failure which attended the Board’s efforts on horse- 
breeding ?— You could perhaps gauge the feelings of 
the people best when I tell you that in some dis- 
tracts the stallions stood at a fee of half-a-crown, 
but very generally five shillings to a small occupier, 
and rarely over ten shillings to a farmer under £20 
net valuation. Manifestly you could not afford to 
keep horses at fees like that, and if they were not 
prepared to pay more than that, it seems to me they 
3 value the sires. That is one of the strongest 
jests, .they would give as much for the service of a 
hull as for a horse. They would frequentlv give more 
lor the service of a jackass than for that of a horse. 

you fi nd that feeling was general all 
over the Congested Districts, or was it greater in those 
mountain districts wherb horses would not perhaps 
be of such use?— In Connemara and West Mayo gene- 
rally, they would not give a big fee, but in Leitrim, 


Sligo, and the eastern part of Donegal, near Letter- 
kenny, Bunerana, and Stranorlar, in districts like 
these, they would give a good deal more: many far- 
mers would give up .to £1 for a horse in such dis- 
tricts. In districts such as close to Bantry, Tralee, 
and Killorglin, where the people are better off than 
those living in the .Congested Districts generally, and 
where land on the whole is better, a pretty good class 
sire would be placed to advantage, but those districts 
are not fair samples of the Congested Districts. 

13644. In your opinion, if ever this work had to be 
done again by the Congested Districts Board, you 
would be opposed to spending so much money upon 
horse-breeding as the Board did in the old days? — 
Yes. I think the system of getting a stallion and 
arranging with a man to keep it is infinitely better 
than attempting to keep a stud-farm of the Board’s. 

13645. Were you successful in that way with regard 
to cattle ? Did you find that bulls were kept without 
difficulty by local men? What was the system that 
you followed with regard to bulls? — We sold bulls 
right out. The bulls were sold on a system of deferred 
payment. The bulls were paid for in three instal- 
ments, .and the purchaser paid for them at 
a reduced rate. The price for Shorthorns 
ranged from £12 to £18 according to the 
quality of the animals, and the number of 
cows which the farmer possessed. If the farmer had 
a great number of cows, as some people down in Cork 
and Kerry had, and was likely to benefit very much 
personally from the bull, the consequence being that 
the bull would not be available for many small far- 
mers, we charged a pretty high price — £18. If, on the 
other hand, a man had only a few cows, we only 
charged £15 for Shorthorns and Aberdeen Angus, and 
coming down to Galloways, we sold a bull for £10. In 
each case there was a penal sum which we could levy 
if the conditions of sale were not carried out. Every 
farmer was bound to keep an animal for three seasons, 
and let it to small occupiers throughout his district 
up to such number as was authorised, usually the 
maximum was sixty to eighty, and about 100 ser- 
vices for older bulls ; which was extended up to 120 
if we found a bull in good condition. The Board in 
twelve years 'issued 1,026 bulls. The average cost of 
those bulls to the Board was £21. 

13646. Is that the net cost? — That is the net cost, 
and that amount covered all expenses of issuing, all 
freights, veterinary expenses, and loss of bulls, and I 
may state that in the Congested Districts we had 
very great trouble owing to the want of knowledge as 
to the keeping of a bull properly on the part of many 
people we had to locate bulls with. 

13647. Sir John Colomb. — Even where the land was 
good, like Bantry and those places ? — Yes, there was a 
good deal of trouble there. That was really one of the 
very worst districts. There is a great deal of con- 
tagious abortion there, and that is one of the greatest 
troubles. 

13648. Mr. Kavanagh. — Then, you lost money? — 
We lost about £21 on each bull. 

13649. Sir John Colomb. — On each bull? — Yes. 
13650. Mr. Kavanagh. — Even if the bull did not die 
or anything like that ? — We sold the bull at a reduced 
price, but I think we were gradually improving. We 
had been gradually raising the price, and by degrees, 
as people began to appreciate the value of a good 
animal, they became more ready to pay a good price. 

13651. Sir John Colomb. — If there was an average 
loss of £10 on each bull, and the number of bulls was 
1,026, is the Commission to understand you have lost 
over £10,000 on bulls ? — We spent £21,000 on the 
cattle scheme in the twelve years. Our total payments 
were £34,463 and our total receipts were £12,784. 
That left a net expenditure of £21,679 for 1,026 bulls. 

13652. Loss, is it ? — Yes. That would be the total 
cost of administering the scheme. 

13653. The total cost to the funds of the Congested 
Districts Board in bulls, which embraced 1,026, in 
twelve years was over £21,000? — Yes. 

13654. The Chairman. — That is in running the 

agricultural scheme ? — Yes. You understand, the or- 
dinary Shorthorn, such as we purchased, roughly at 
a cost of £30 to £35, was sold at £15 to £18, and 
sometimes as low as £12. We had to pay all freights, 
and frequently had to incur considerable veterinary 
expenses, and we had frequently to treat the people 
leniently. If the bull died, and the Board thought 
there was no actual negligence, the Board treated the 
people leniently. 
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13655. Mr. O’Kelly.— W as this £21,679 the dif- 
ference between what you paid and what you received 
when you sold? — Between what we paid and what we 
received in repayment for the bulls issued. 

13656. Whilst these bulls were in your own hands 
did you lose on the maintenance of them, or did the 
fees you got for services in any way compensate you ? — 
The Board never had bulls of their own standing for 
service, except two that were put down at Gorumna, 
merely because they could not get anybody there to 
buy the bulls. They were just put there to intro- 
duce .them. We sometimes kept bulls in our own 
hands pending issue, or when they were taken up for 
treatment. 

13657. Mr. Kavanagh.— Where did you mostly buy 
those bulls ?— Mostly in Ireland, a good many in Scot- 
land, some in England. I think the bulk of the Gal- 
loways were purchased in Scotland, simply because 
there was not a big enough supply in Ireland, but we 
always gave preference to Ireland if we could get the 
bull in Ireland. If we heard of a farmer who had a 
good bull, we bought it, and kept it for issue. 

13658. Sir John Colomb. — Could you give an idea 
of' the average price of bulls of different breeds. For 
example, what was the average price of the Kerry 
bulls you bought ? — The Kerry bulls would run from 
£18 to £24. 

13659. Then, did you buy those bulls at shows ? — 
No. I was going to say we had a special Kerry 
scheme. When we first started our ordinary cattle 
scheme, selling bulls on the instalment system, we had 
a good deal of trouble with Kerry, especially 
in the Cahirciveen Peninsula. The idea was Ithat we 
ought not to introduce any breed there calculated to 
injure the pure Kerry, and we objected to supply any 
other bull. The Board were very anxious to improve 
the Kerry breed, and they asked three gentlemen 
who were then supposed to be very good authorities in 
the matter, Mr. James Robertson, of the firm of Hogg 
and Robertson, Dublin ; the late Mr. Butler, of Water- 
ville, and Mr. Pierce O’Mahony to act as a com- 
mittee to approve of bulls and to advise as to purchase. 

13660. And were they all breeders of Kerries them- 
selves? — Yes ; but I do not think we could get a man 
to be a judge of Kerries who was not connected with 
the breed. Our ideas were that these men shouhtynot 
only approve of all bulls we purchased, but also that 
they should assist the Board, which they did, m the 
allocating of these bulls, and Mr. Butler especially 
gave a great deal of assistance. The Board placed 
thirty-five to forty Kerry bulls for three seasons in suc- 
cession, roughly, west of a line from Killorglin to 
Blackwater Bridge, and they were located, in what 
Mr. Butler and these other gentlemen considered to 
be good places. The bulls were free of cost to people 
who maintained them. We paid for their keep, and 
after trying that scheme for three seasons, so that 
the people had a good chance of testing the value 
of the bulls, we offered them for sale, but they would 
not buy the bulls. They said they did not value 
the bulls at all. A great many said the bulls 

were doing them harm. We sold them off at a 
very low rate. We withdrew that scheme altogether 
then. It was to try and show them what advantage 
Avould be gained by using good bulls. After that we 
put very few bulls out in that district, and I think 
I am correct in saying that the few put out were only 
issued because Lord Lansdowne paid half the cost. 
It was on his property. 

13661. The Chairman. — On the whole, the cattle 
were very successful, were they not? — Yes. The 

scheme did not pay itself. It would have been very 
difficult to make it pay itself, but it was fairly econo- 
mical considering the good that was done in many dis- 
tricts, especially in Connemara. It effected a 
tremendous improvement in the live stock. 

13662. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Did it put a 
great deal of money into the pockets of the small 
farmers? — Each bull produced on an average pro- 
bably seventy calves in the year, and these calves 
were on an average thirty shillings a head superior 
when weaned to the ordinary calves of the district. 
That was a pretty considerable sum. I think I may 
put dt very fairly at that. 

13663. In Donegal was there a greater improvement 
in price than that you now cite? — Yes ; and I know 
that in many districts in Donegal especially, people 
came even from Scotland to purchase. They would 


never have dreamt of coming there before this distinct 
improvement in. the stock. 

13664. Mr. Kavanagh. — Was there a distinct im- 
provement in those eleven years ? — Very much improve- 
ment. 

13665. The cattle breeding was very poor when you 
took it over? — In many districts it was. • 

13666. Kir John Colomb. — That was due to the 
•breeding of the late Mr. Talbot Crosbie, who breeds 
there?— Yes. I do not believe we benefited the breed 
in Kerry. It was not the fault of the breed, but be- 
cause the people would not purchase the bulls. 

13667. Have you ever heard it stated or has any 
opinion been given you by people competent to give 
it in Kerry that they considered that the bulls sent 
were not the sort of Kerry bulls suitable for the 
locality, that they were too much pampered, too well 
fed, and too accustomed to good living? — No. The 
only great complaint I heard about them was that they 
frequently became wild, and we had to take the bulls 
away. 

13668. Are you quite sure that no representations 
were made to the Congested Districts Board from Kerry 
that the bulls were toe highly pampered ?— They may 
have been made, but I never heard of them. 

13569. And that they, therefore, were not suitable 
for Kerry ?— It may have been made. 

13670. Could it have been made without your know- 
ledge?— It certainly might not have reached me, but 
that would have been very unlikely, because I was 
responsible for the administration. 

13671. It would be a pure accident and an extraordi- 
nary oversight if it was not brought to your 
knowl edge ? — Yes. . 

13672. The Chairman.— I have been given a little 
statement of figures which I think have been taken 
from the reports of the Congested Districts Board, in 
which it shows that in the years they did agricultural 
work £60,000 was spent in the improvement of horse 
breeding, and £52,000 in the improvement of cattle. 
£60,000 ’seems to be a very large sum? — Yes. That, 
of course, includes a lot of capital expenditure on 
buildings, and there was a large stud at the time of 
the transfer to the Department of Agriculture. Of 
course those are assets. 

13673. You mean the buildings, the stud farm ?— Yes. 
That is included in the sum, and it includes asses. 
There was a large number of asses. 

13674. Did the new Department recognise the Board 
when they took over the stud farm ? — I think that has 
already been explained to the Commission. 

13675. Sir John' Colomb.— The new Department got 
the buildings and outlay on them for nothing ?— Yes. 

13676. The Chairman. — Do you know how much of 
"the £60,000 is represented by buildings in connection 
with the stud farm? — No, I could not give that. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — Could you give us a list of 
the number of horses handed over. 

13677. The Chairman. — Mr. Porter told us that 
the number of stallions they passed through their 
hands from the beginning to the end was seventy- two, 
and that the average number they had each 
year was twenty-six. In regard to the cattle, 
did you find that you were more successful in 
particular breeds than you were in others ? — No, except 
that we absolutely failed, I should call it an absolute 
failure in improving the Kerry breed, because the 
people of the Cahirciveen Peninsula, which is the dis- 
trict of Kerry which I regard as the home of the pure 
Kerry, failed to appreciate any efforts which the Board 
made, and nothing we could do seemed to satisfy them. 

13678. Did you find that the Polled Angus, for 
instance, was "more successful than the Shorthorn? — 
Not ; we took rather a strong line in each district. We 
decided what breed was suitable for that district. For 
example, in the Cahirciveen Peninsula for a great 
number of years we refused to give any bull except a 
Kerry or Dexter. Latterly, when we saw these were 
not taking on and that there was a considerable demand 
from farmers to buy Galloways, we did supply two 
or three, and directly after we did that some people, 
believing that would be injurious to the Kerry breed, 
objected, and the Eoard of Agriculture called the 
attention of the Congested Districts Board to it, and 
the Congested Districts Board decided not to supply 
Galloways there. 

13679. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But farmers were 
willing to take Galloways? — Yes; Galloways could 
have been sold on the terms offered. In other 
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parts of the country, Connemara and a great 
deal of West Mayo and a great deal of West Galway, 
the Galloway was the favourite breed. There 
were districts in which it did well, but chere were 
many other districts where the people would not have 
them. What we tried was not to supply Galloway, 
Aberdeen Angus, Red Polled, or Shorthorn all in one 
district, but we tried to select one breed suited to a 
district and supply it in that district. That is the best 
way to improve stock in the district. In a district 
where a Shorthorn was suitable we refused to give an 
Aberdeen Angus, because our experience is that you do 
not get any permanent improvement in the country by 
supplying Aberdeen Angus, because whac is produced 
is sold off as stores. 

13680. Sir John Cohomb. — Do you object to supply- 
ing Aberdeen Angus in districts which are dairying 
districts? — We did supply a few in districts where I 
think we ought not to have done so. At any rate, we 
became more strict about it, and refused over and 
over again to do so in East Kerry and all about Tralee 
and that part. 

13681. The Chairman. — Did you find that your 
efforts to improve cattle breeding, with the exception 
of Kerry, were well received and gave satisfaction? — 
Very well received. Of course, I would consider it 
better if people were ready to pay full price for bulls. 
We were subsidising the industry very largely. We 
could nob have sold bulls at full value. They would 
not have taken them. 

13682. But you think, on the whole, as regards 
cattle with the exception of Kerry your efforts were 
very successful ? — Yes. 

13683. And popular ? — Yes. One of the reasons 

why it is difficult to sell an animal at its full value 
is that there are a large number of bad bred bulls. 
There are people who will go to the very worst animal 
for one shilling, rather than pay one shilling and six- 
pence for the best. 

13684. Tell me why you thought it was a better 
plan to sell a bull to a local man on cheap terms than 
keep it yourself ? — Because the expense to the Board 
of maintaining bulls in the country would have been 
enormous. 

13685. What is the alternative ?— The alternative is 
the present Board of Agriculture system — the subsidy 
system. A man buys a bull, and then you give him a 
certain subsidy on condition of his keeping that bull. 
We had that system at work as well, but it was only 
adopted about the last four or five years, but ifc did 
not operate very much, I think for this reason, that 
the proportion of well-to do farmers who would not 
hesitate to give sums ranging from £30 to £40 for a 
bull is very small in the poor congested districts 
where well bred bulls are most wanted. People in 
the poor districts hesitate very much to pay down that 
sum for a good bull. Sven the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the congested districts has applied the old 
Congested Districts Scheme to the poorer districts, 
where the people have not been willing to purchase. 
There is another difficulty about it. A good deal of 
expense would have attached to adopting the Depart- 
ment’s system. The system at present in force over 
Ireland generally under the Department of Agricul- 
ture is a very expensive one. The subsidy for a 
Shorthorn or Aberdeen Angus is £15 per annum, 
wheTeas on the figures I gave you, the cost of a bull 
works out at £7 per annum. Of course, the class of 
bulls was not quite so good all over as those sub- 
sidized under the Department’s scheme. 

13686. Sir John Colomb. — Was it not the case that 
in these districts which were overrun with very in- 
ferior and bad stock, that it was a matter of policy 
not to get too good a bull to begin with? — We never 
got too good a bull. We always tried to get as good 
a bull as we could for the district. 

13687. Did you find at the end of the twelve years 
the people were more ready to put their hands in their 
pockets and get the advantage of a good bull? — Yes, 
and as evidence of that, we began issuing Shorthorns 
at a reduced price of £12, and gradually raised the 
price to £18. 

13688. And did they raise the fee? — No; we had 
limited them as to the highest fee, and did not allow 
them to charge more than half-a-crown unless for 
special reasons. 

13689. For twelve years you have had the oppor- 
tunity of showing them by the operations of the Board 
how great are the advantages of getting good bulls. 
Did you raise the fee for their use? — No ; we did not 
fix the fee. We fixed the maximum fee. 


13690. You did not raise the maximum fee? — No. Nov _ 2 1906 
The time had not come for doing that. — 

13691. Therefore, we are not to take it that the im- Mr. Thomas 
pression made on the minds of the people as to the Porter, 
advantage of good bulls was so general as to make 
them pay more for their services? — I. think it would 
in this way — the people paid more for the services. 

They gradually came to use good bulls, and paid, say 
half-a-crown for a good bull rather than pay 
only a shilling or eighteen-pence for an in- 
ferior local bred bull. They came to see it would pay 
in that way, but they did not arrive at such a stage 
of belief in the importance of breeding well as to pay 
a fee which would justify the owner of the bull in 
paying the full cost price. 

13692. Although for twelve years it has a visible re- 
sult made patent to them by the increased price of 
their produce ? — Yes. 

13693 Do you consider it likely that any real im- 
provement will take place in the cattle of Ireland in 
congested districts unless there is some power to pro- 
hibit the keeping of those rags of miserable 
bulls you see about; do you think there ought 
to be compulsory powers to prevent it ? — Yes. 

To start with, there would have to be a law, 
as I believe there is in Switzerland, that it 
would be illegal for any person to keep a sire for ser- 
vice for hire unless that sire has been approved of by 
some authority such as the Department of Agriculture. 

Assuming that a law like that was passed, I would 
then like <to see the power given to a county council to 
put that law into force, and the Department of Agri- 
culture should be in a position to say, “ If you don’t 
put that law into force we shall not subsidise sires for 
the improvement of the breed.” It seems to me it is 
spending a lot of money unwisely to provide good 
sires and allow alongside them very bad sires to re- 
main. 

13694. The Chairman. — Isn’t there a good deal of 
harm done in the West of Ireland by the fact that a 
lot of bad bulls run wild? — I think that applies per- 
haps more to Kerry than to other places. In the 
Cahirciveen peninsula the custom is to let the cattle 
run wild. No service fee is charged. 

13695. So that if you want to carry out your system 
logically, not only would you have to prevent anybody 
having a bull for hire that was not approved of by 
the Board, but you would also have to prevent bulls 
running wild about the mountains? — You could stop 
their running at large — horses and bulls. 

13696. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think anything 
could be done by applying the principles of the 
dog licence to bulls. You cannot keep a dog without 
a licence? — It is looking far ahead, but I think 
it would enormously help to improve not only the 
breed of bulls, but also horses, cattle, and sheep, if 
breeders were not allowed to keep animals for hire as 
sires unless they came up to a standard passed by a De- 
partment such as the Department of Agriculture. I 
would like to see the law such that the county authori 
ties could adopt it if they liked, and if they refused to 
adopt it, then the Department should be at liberty to 
say — “ We won’t grant you assistance if you do not.” 

There is just one other item about cattle. With the 
object of possibly assisting small farmers in the poor 
districts of Connemara, the Board purchased about 50 
springers in Kerry and sold them in Connemara at a 
price to cover cost and freight. That was an experiment 
to see how they would work with the Galloway bulls 
which were very much used there. We tried it for two 
or three seasons, and we found the people were not 
willing to purchase them at the prices asked. In the 
case of sheep, about 700 rams in all were sold. They 
were nearly all of the black-faced breed. A good 
many were purchased in Scotland, but we also pur- 
chased a lot in the North of Ireland, where there are 
several good breeders. In fact we encouraged them 
by letting them know in advance the number of rams 
we would be likely to require, and they then bred 
rams to meet our requirements. These rams were all 
sold at a reduced price of about two-fifths of the 
original price. They were only sold to farmers under 
£20 valuation. That was the usual standard at which 
we drew the line between the large farmeT and the 
small farmer. When we commenced work at the 
improvement of sheep, we found such a lot of sheep- 
scab prevailing that we decided to stop the issue 
of rams until we had made satisfactory efforts towards 
reducing scab, and the Board confined its attention 
more to the introduction of sheep-dipping. In that 
we were, I think, very successful in County Donegal. 

We began operations there, and the Donegal people 

E 2 
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Nov. 2 ]906 took to ^ ver y heartily. In Galway and Mayo we 

'—L also made a very good impression, but in Kerry, I 

Mr. Thomas am sorry to say, we failed to make any impression. 

Porter. We could not get them to go into it except 

slightly. As showing the extent to which, our opera- 
tions grew, I may say that in 1903 there were thirty- 
three portable dipping apparatuses at work in the 
Congested Districts, a good many in Donegal, and by 
the people working these machines about 70,000 sheep 
were dipped. That again was a loss. The Board lost 
a halfpenny on every sheep that was dipped. The 
dipping cost us a penny per sheep, and the Board 
returned a halfpenny fee to the men doing the work 
to our satisfaction. When I tell you that in the first 
season we only managed to dip 400 sheep with the 
greatest trouble and persuasion, it was a great ad- 
vance to work on to 70,000. 

13697. Mr. Conor O’Kelly. — That is because sheep- 
dipping is not compulsory in the counties? — I think 
it is only compulsory in counties where the Councils 
adopt it. 

13698. In County Mayo it is compulsory ? — I believe 
so, and in nearly every county, too, they are gradually 
adopting it. 

13699. Mr. Sutherland.— Has scab disappeared? — 
Not altogether, but it has been greatly reduced. 

13700. Sir Francis Mowatt.— A nd more in the dis- 
tricts that have adopted the dipping? — Yes. It is 
not reduced in Kerry, it is still very bad there. 

13701. Sir John Colomb. — In your experiments 
with cattle and sheep you had to deal with a popula- 
tion wholly ignorant of the principles of stock-breed- 
ing and agriculture ? — I would say very largely igno- 
rant, and where they had the knowledge, not very 
anxious to put it into operation, but disposed to 
leave things alone. There is a very common expres- 
sion in the County Donegal which describes the posi- 
tion. They say, “It won’t fit.” 

13702. But if other people were inclined to do it for 
them at the public expense they would be less inclined 
to do it for themselves ?— Well, if you take the case of 
dipping, there is a great deal in the position the 
fanner took up. If you take Donegal, where the 
sheep-farming is of enormous importance to farmers, 
the sheep run indiscriminately over the hills. It 
would be a very small benefit for one man to dip if 
his neighbours did not, or if one man out of twenty 
did not. The scab would still spread. So you could 
not blame the others for not doing it. 

^ r - O’ Kelly. — H as not an order been issued 
prohibiting the import of sheep into certain northern 
counties of England unless their owner brings certi- 
ficates with them showing that they have been dipped 
m Ireland? — Yes. 

13704. Mr. Sutherland.— W ith regard to the ap- 
paratuses, are they portable ?— Yes, the Congested 
Districts Board adopted the portable as the most 
usefuL We scalded by putting up a fixed dipping 
station. It was put up near Clifden, but I did not 
then forsee the objections that very quickly showed 
themselves in this way. For instance, where you 
have a district where a good deal of scab prevails, 
the very fact that farmers know thaib scab is preva- 
lent, and that an affected flock will probably be the 
d<PP E wlU stop peop,e fr <'m bringing their 
™«L the ?’ ° n gl '° UT \ d that the infected sheep have 
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. 13709. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there any prospect of 
that being a profitable business? — A good many are 
doing it with the very machines that were sold to 
them by the Department of Agriculture. 

13710. Is there any person coming forward to take 
up as a private venture the. work that the Board was 
doing? — No. I think the County Councils are doing 
it now. The County -Council of Donegal is doing it. 

13711. How does the County Council proceed? — 
They have various methods. 

13712, Would they not contract with some person 
to do it? — That is how they do in some places. 

13713. Mr. O’Kelly. — They have not adopted the 
Scotch system as a rule? — Of fixed places? 

13714. Whatever the Scotch system of compulsory 
dipping is? — I don’t know. 

13715. Mr. Sutherland. — There would be a dif- 
ference between compulsory dipping and where it is 
voluntary so far. But no private person has come in 
to do that work that the Congested Districts Board 
has been doing anywhere or any place. The Con- 
gested Districts Board is doing work which more or 
less is the proper work of a legitimate private con- 
tractor ?— Oh, no ; this work stopped when the Con 
gested Districts Board transferred its agricultural 
work to the Agricultural Department. 

13716. How is the new Department doing it — do 
they contemplate carrying this on perpetually ?— No, 
they do not carry on sheep-dipping. They disposed of 
the machines to the farmers, and a good many of the 
farmers carry on the work. 

13717. Sir Francis Mowatt.— T hese farmers, as 
well as using the machine themselves, let it out? — 
Sometimes they do, and sometimes they supply the 

13718. Mr. O’Kelly.— Isn’t it a fact that when the 
County Councils put these new orders into operation 
they appoint a rural inspector. The inspector ar- 
ranges centres for the dipping of the sheep, and 
notices are given to the people when and where to 
bring the sheep m. He will go there himself with 

.* a pphances and the necessary quantity of sheep dip 
with him, and the owner gets a certificate from the 
inspector when the sheep are dipped. The inspector, 
not being able to be every place at the same time, and 
the work having to be done at a certain period, the 
owners of the sheep come into the local police barrack 
and ask that a constable may be sent out and see 
that the sheep are dipped in his presence. The in- 
spector may then issue a certificate to the person whose 
sheep have been dipped m the presence of the police ? 
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last three years so that it would be difficult to say. 
The rise in the price of wool in the last few years 
lias aSected the price of sheep, but I have known 
-several instances in which the rams which were sup- 
plied by the Congested Districts Board, say at £2 for 
small occupiers, were kept for service by the men 
to whom they were supplied, for two seasons, 
and I know that they were so much appreciated 
that they have been sold for £2 and £3. I think that 
is strong evidence that the people appreciate what 
was done. 

13727. The Chairman. — Tell us now with regard 
to the other things? — In pigs we did not do much. 
The net sum spent on pigs was £903. We used to 
sell boars on very much the same deferred payment 
system. Hie boars were sold at from 30.s-. to £2 
according to age, with a penal sum, which was 
charged in rare instances where the purchaser failed 
to carry out the conditions, namely, of keeping the 
boars for service at a certain figure. The demand 
for boars rose or .fell in accordance with the price of 
pork, and in many districts with which we dealt, they 
did not keep pigs. 

13728. Is pig-breeding in Ireland decreasing? — I 
do not think it is. it goes up and down. T n 
the case of poultry the main work done by the 
Board — they spent a little over £6,000 on it— was 
in providing poultry farms as we call them, sup' 
plying a certain quantity, about twenty hens and a 
couple of cocks to small occupiers, or ducks as the 
case might be, on the understanding that they would 
distribute the eggs to other small occupiers. We first 
began by paying these people a penny for each egg 
given out to pay them for their trouble. We then 
reduced that to one half-penny. We then made it 
nothing, and gave a small bonus varying from £1 to 
£3 provided the contract made with us was carried 
out. I think that was the most efficient system, be- 
cause when we paid for the egg being given out there 
was a good deal of fraud. We then substituted 
bonuses to induce the people to work the system 
right, and as a reward if the rules were properly 
followed. When the system first began the occupier 
to whom we gave hens was bound to give a sitting 
of eggs to any small occupier applying for them. He 
got a receipt from that man, and that receipt was 
handed in to the Congested Districts Board, and at 
"the end of the season the .poultry farmer received a 
penny for every egg issued. 

13729. How do you know that the eggs which were 
given to the small holders were used by them for 
breeding? — That is exactly what we could not tell. 
We might get one of our local instructors to inquire 
into it, but there was always a good deal of fraud 
going on there. 

1 3730. They might have sold the eggs or eaten them ? 

• — Yes ; or they might get fraudulent, fictitious re- 
ceipts. At the same time, on the whole, the eggs were 
given out to the people to whom they were represented 
to be given, and if we found there was any fraud 
going on we had a right to stop any payment to a 
poultry farmer, and he knew he incurred that risk. 

13731. Mr. O ’Kelly. — What is the system that pre- 
vails now ? — It is under the County Councils. I have 
nothing to do directly with the work. 

13732. The small farmers have got to pay a shilling 
a dozen for eggs ?— Yes, and the poultry farmer gets 
a certain lump sum. I have nothing directly to do 
with that work. There were sixty-five of those far- 
mers who issued 65,000 eggs in 1897, and I think 
about the greatest number of eggs issued was in 1900, 
when it got up to 130,000. That cost £548 that 
year. 

13733. The Chairman. — Was the poultry scheme suc- 
cessful?— No, I don’t think so. My own candid 
opinion is, I am sorry to say, that it was not, and ‘t 
was ithe scheme that affected the poor people more 
than any of the agricultural schemes, as ought to 
have been the case, because there are many people 
who don’t keep cattle or sheep who would all keep 
poultry, but I do not think the Board effected any 
permanent improvement by that scheme. I think in 
nearly all parts of the Congested Districts where we 
have had a poultry farm at work, there was little or 
no trace of its operations when visited, say, three 
"years afterwards. 

13734. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would the Car- 
rigart district be an exception ? — I was going to say 
we had a different scheme at work there to encourage 
"the people to breed good poultry. The Board started 


a fattening station there, and I think that is being M 
carried on still. It was worked at a loss for some ^ ov ' 19(> 
. time. We were rather unfortunate in the first Mr. Thomas 
manager we selected, but still it did an enormous Porter, 
amount of good, I think, and provided a market for 
the poultry. So there was an inducement to the 
people to breed a better animal that was mainly for 
fattening. 

13735. The Chairman. — Then, the Board bought and 
fattened poultry, and sold them afterwards? — Yes. 

The Board ran the establishment itself, and, then, 
afterwards let it at a nominal rent to a man in the 
neighbourhood. He did the work, and it is still 
going on. 

13736. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you know whether 
he made it pay ? — The first people to whom the Board 
let it took it with a subsidy to work the business up. 

The first year they netted a profit of £60 ; the second 
year it went up to £120 ; but they did not consider 
that that was sufficient profit, and they gave it up. 

Then, we turned it over to another man, who is making 
his living out of it, but he is paying only a nominal 
rent. 

13737. Sir John Colomb. — When you transferred 
the poultry fattening business from the Board to a 
private individual you charged him no rent ? — No. He 
took it over at a nominal rent of a shilling. 

13738. W as not there a certain amount of appliances 
and plant? — Yes. 

13739. W as that made over to him free ? — Merely 
at a nominal rent. 

13740. The Chairman. — You had to change the 
strain of poultry? — We always had pure breeds of 
poultry. 

13740a. I thought I read in one of the reports you 
had to come down to half-bred? — We never came down 
to giving out the mongrel fowl that was in the 
country. We did give out some crosses, or rather en- 
couraged crossing, but, I think, with very rare excep- 
tions — I would not like to say there were any excep- 
tions — the poultry we gave out were pure bred, but 
in some instances in late years our poultry superin- 
tendent liked to put cockerels of one breed with pullets 
of another for the purpose of breeding cross-breds, but 
still they were pure strains on either side — perhaps 
crossing Minorcas with Langshans. 

13741. I thought I read in a report that pure-bred 
cockerels were too delicate ? — No ; I can give you three 
reasons why the Board’s work has not succeeded. 

First, as regards the distribution of eggs. This ap- 
plies pretty well all over Ireland, even now. Take 
Ireland generally. The producer does not get any 
more for a big egg than for a little one ; he does not 
get any more for a clean egg than for a dirty one, and 
he does not get any more for a fresh egg than for a 
stale one. So there is no great object in producing a 
clean or a big egg, and when you have a bird that 
produces a big egg the bird will naturally eat more 
than a bird producing a little egg, if it lays the same 
number of eggs. 

13742. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does not that 
point to the necessity for improved marketing facili- 
ties? — Yes. That is the crux of the situation now — 
marketing. 

13743. You would require some organisation the 
better to give the fresh and fairly-sized article a pre- 
ference in the market ? — That is it ; to enable the 
farmers to combine to get their eggs more rapidly on 
the market, and to get a better price for a big one 
than for a little one. 

13744. The Chairman. — Is anything being done in 
that way now ? — A certain amount. I think it mainly 
will be brought about by the action of Co-Operative 
Societies ; that is my idea. 

13745. The Agricultural Organisation Society? — 

They are at work at that. 

13746. Mr. Sutherland. — How much did your 
poultry rearing experiments cost? — About £6,200 was 
spent on improvements in the twelve years. 

13747. Mr. Kavanagh. — And you have seen no im- 
provement in those years ? — I don’t mean to say people 
were not temporarily benefited, but, with few excep- 
tions, I don’t see any permanent improvement. 

13748. The Chairman. — Do you think the lessons 
you learned in the past would enable you to make any 
improvement in the future ? — I think it will have to 
be done by improving the marketing facilities. I 
felt that for some time before I ceased to do work for 
the Congested Districts Board. That is what we had 
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to aim at. I believe that will be best got by the estab- 
Nov. 2, 1906. lishment of co-operative poultry societies. 

M * — 13749. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As an illustra- 

Mr. lliornaa t j on of w j lat you sayj has not the demand from the 

or er ‘ Rosapenna Hotel tended to keep up in that whole 

district the improved quality of fowl introduced by 
the Congested Districts Board ? — I have not been there 
latterly, but I should think it would be. I cannot 
speak of that at first hand. 

13750. That was one of the districts where you had 
some improvements ? — Yes, and where the Board pro- 
vided the market. It was the fact that the market 
was provided there that made the people stick to 
going in for the improved strains. 

13751. The Carrigart people benefited in two ways. 
They have had the fattening depot and at the same 
time the Rosapenna Hotel? — Yes. 

13752. And Lord Leitrim’s steamer brought them 
into communication with the Glasgow market? — Yes. 
Before the steamer was running they were rather 
isolated, and had not the advantages of other dis- 
tricts. 

13753. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are the eggs 
never sold by barter in the markets? — There is a good 
deal of barter. 

13754. Does that interfere with the introduction of 
a better system, such as that which the Board tried to 
introduce ? — I think it does. The way out of the diffi- 
culty, as far as I can see, is the co-operative society. 

13755. Did you find on the part of the local traders 
any opposition to the establishment of co-operative 
societies in regard to eggs? — Yes, there generally is, 
because they pay very little for the eggs, and by that 
barter system to which you refer I think the small 
occupier is rather too much, perhaps, in the hands of 
the small shopkeeper. 

13756. Mr. Bryce. — With the introduction of so 
much fresh blood into the poultry ought not there to 
be a permanent improvement, even though it tends 
to drop back. If you go on for years putting in so much 
fresh blood ought not that make a permanent im- 
provement? — The policy of the Board was to put a 
poultry farm down, and keep it going for, say, three 
seasons. By that time sufficient eggs had been dis- 
tributed to permeate that whole district, so that to go 
on in that place would have been unnecessary ex- 
penditure ; then they withdrew as a rule ; and 
on visiting that district perhaps four years 
later you would find that very little trace 
of the improvement remained, and I would 
venture to say now that in not more than five per 
cent, of the poultry of the congested districts at the 
very outside is there any trace of the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board in the shape of improvement. 
The reason I have given is that the people did not 
find they were obtaining better prices for their poultry 
or for their eggs, because of bad marketing faci- 
lities, and, therefore, it was very natural for them to 
say to themselves, “ what is the good of keeping a bird 
that costs more to maintain, if we are getting nothing 
more for it?” Somebody was gaining, but the pro- 
ducer was not gaining. 

Mr. Bryce. — I think we had some evidence to the 
contrary in Inishowen. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I think they were able 
to tell us there they had some market facilities. 

13757. Mr. Sutherland. — Am I to gather that this 
was a reversion to the original type of fowl? — Prac- 
tically. That is what I believe. 

13758. Is not that an evidence that that fowl is the 
best adapted to the circumstances of the people ? — I 
would not like to put it that wav. The fowl of the 
district will lay as many eggs, but they are small 
eggs ; but it is because the people have not succeeded 
in marketing their eggs to the best advantage that 
they have failed to realise the advantages that they 
otherwise would have from the improved breed ; if 
they could only market the produce to advantage it 
would pay them far better to have the improved 
breeds. 

13759. It is difficult to see what the price of the 
eggs had to do with the deterioration of the fowl? — 
It costs less to maintain a small fowl than a big one. 

13760. But the reversion to the type was the opera- 
tion of a natural law, was it not ? — Because it costs 
more to keep up the other bird and its produce was 
not more valuable. 

Mr. Sutherland. — I have a difficulty in seeing 
what the commercial value of the fowl had to do 
with its breed. It could not influence it at all. 


13761. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Is not the explana- 
tion that the good eggs when given away to be hatched 
were generally not hatched but eaten? — I don’t think, 
there is any truth whatever in that 'theory. 

13762. That would explain it : if there was a hardy 
home-bred fowl breeding, and you give the people for- 
hatching purposes eggs of different birds, and you 
don’t see any survival of those breeds, they must- 
have gone somewhere. Either they must have been 
destroyed before hatching , or they must have died 
very shortly after hatching ? — I do not wish it to be 
understood that there was no result. There was a. 
result. First the people were very glad to get a 
change, and no matter what breed you bring in they 
will be glad to get the change of blood ; but having 
got the change of blood they let it drop always again, 
and begin in-breeding again, as they did not think it- 
paid them to take the trouble to keep up the breed. 

13763. Do you say in-breeding produces gradual 
deterioration of the fowl, and it is the result of the 
in-breeding you see in the fowl you see to-day ? — 
Nearly always the produce of the eggs introduced by 
the Congested Districts Board were more valuable 
than the native fowl. With fowl, as with very nearly- 
every other stock, the people in these poor districts 
will sell what will fetch the biggest price in the 
market. They will take their best calf, their best 
heifer, and best mare, and they will breed from the 
worst. They will sell what will fetch the biggest, 
price. That is one good reason ; and the reason they 
do that is they think it will pay them. 

13764. Mr. Sutherland. — They cannot keep up this 
without a continuous effort to improve the breed ; it 
must be a continuous thing? — Yes, but if we had pro- 
duced the right effect the people would see it would 
be to their advantage to do that, and they would not 
require any spoon-feeding. 

13765. Mr. Bryce. — But they do see it, because 
according to your statement they got a better price 
for this better article ? — Yes, and then they sold the 
fowl. 

13766. Sir John Colomb. — They sold the eggs 
instead of hatching them out? — No, but when they 
hatch out Minorcas, say, they would get a bigger 
price for them than for their own poultry, iand they 
sold them rather than keep them for laying, because 
usually they said that the Minorcas cost a great 
deal more to feed than the ordinary small fowl that 
they had. There is no doubt about that. They were 
a higher grade fowl ; they laid a bigger egg, and were 
more valuable if they could be got into the right 
market, but these people said — “ What is the good of 
keeping an animal that costs more to maintain if 
the egg laid by that animal is worth no more to me 
than the egg laid by my own small fowl ? I will sell 
the fowl and get a little more.” 

13767. Mr. Bryce. — If the Minorca chicken fetches- 
a bigger price, was not it worth while going on breed- 
ing that chicken? — The Minorca chicken is intended 
not for selling the chicken, but in order to get a bet- 
ter price for the eggs. 

13768. Would not it have been to their advantage 
to go on breeding that chicken to get a better price ? — 
I suppose they found that the extra price for the- 
chicken did not pay for the extra cost of the rearing. 

13769. Mr. Kavanagh.— Does not it all come back 
to this that market facilities are what is wanted for 
the poultry industry? — Yes, and a better market 
system. 

13770. Mr. Bbyce. — Has there been no improvement 
in the market system? — Slight, but it is very bad. 

13771. Is the Agricultural Organisation Society or 
the Department doing nothing in that way ? — Yes ; 
both are doing something, but it is slow work. 

13772. Yes, but so far as it goes there has been an 
improvement ? — Yes, but it is very slight. 

13773. In those places where there has been a slight 
improvement, is the improvement of the breed kept 
up ? — I think in some districts they improved the 
breed where there is a demand for the big egg. Then 
the people ask for it, and they are hatched ; and if 
they think it is paying them better, where they have 
been buying by weight, for instance where a co-opera- 
tive society purchases by weight, the people see that 
it is to their interest to produce a big egg and that 
it will pay them to do it. 

13774. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does it add to 
the practical difficulty sometimes that it is a different 
breed of fowl that is good for table purposes and for 
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•eggs ? — It does. I think that is what some gentlemen 
fail to appreciate. 

13775. Does not it make it more difficult to secure 
improvement — that it is not the same strain of 
poultry that is good for producing chickens for eat- 
ing and for producing eggs ? — Yes. 

13776. Mr. Bryce. — Has there been no develop- 
ment of the maintenance of good stock as regards the 
•chicken which is sold as a chicken ? — Yes ; there has 
;been a decided development of that in a few districts, 
but though it has been worked in a few districts, it 
has had no appreciable effect on the country generally, 
though it was fostered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society. 

13777. The Chairman. — Is there anything now that 
you wish to say about bee-keeping? — The Board spend 
a gross sum of £3,706. The receipts were about £2,201, 
leaving a net expenditure of £1,685. We had a per- 
manent bee expert who was employed all the year round. 
He spent the summer months and part of the winter 
months going about giving instruction ; and then we 
supplied improved hives under a system of deferred 
payments, so as to encourage the people to adopt the 
better systems. We bad about twenty-seven local in- 
structors in bee-keeping.. These were intelligent men 
who had been trained.. They received small sums of 
£1 or £2 for giving instruction to their neighbours. In 
addition, in older to encourage the people the Board 
had a depot for the sale of honey, really 
acting as wholesale agents. The producers farmed bee- 
keepers associations, and sent their honey up to the 
•depot, and the Board marketed it for them. That 
depot was run so as just to cover expenses. The Board 
also did a great deal in attempting ta eradicate a 
• disease called foul-brood with more or less success. 

13778. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 
idea of the ’present condition of the honey industry? — 
I could hardly speak with assurance now, because I 
have not been brought into contact with it much, but 
.1 think a good many of the people, perhaps, who were 
keeping bees before have dropped off. 

13779. Does the Agricultural Department take 
.an interest in it?— Yes. There is a great deal 

more being done in Ireland generally than before. 
A great number of County Councils have employed 
a horticultural instructor, who is also an instructor in 
bee-keeping, so that in this way instruction is given 
to the people all over the country, and the Department 
of Agriculture still gives the whole of the time of Mr. 
O’Brien, who used to be attached to the Congested 
Districts Board, to teaching and helping the people in 
the congested districts. He is confined to the con- 
gested districts as a bee-keeping instructor, so that 
the congested districts benefit by him alone as much 
•as they used to do. 

13780. Don’t you consider that apiculture might be 
extended with advantage throughout the country? — I 
think it could, a great deal. 

13781. Did it come under your notice that in ancient 
Ireland honey was an every day article of dietary with 
the people? — I did not know that. 

13782. And the wax was used for lighting the houses ? 
— I am afraid paraffin would displace it now. 

13783. The Chairman. — Were, you successful in your 
bee-keeping ? — Yes ; I think we were very successful, 
but I think you could very easily overdo it. You 
might in a good season produce more than there is 
sufficient demand for to pay the people. It is essenti- 
ally an industry for the small occupier, the cottager. 
No doubt, in some parts of the country we can produce 
an exceedingly good quality of honey. I question very 
much if there is any finer honey produced in any part 
-of Europe than in the northern part of Donegal. 

13784. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Heather honey? 
— Better honey than heather honey. It is not so 
luscious as heather honey. The honey from the Fanad 
District in Donegal is generally recognised as the best 
honey that is produced. The next point I have to deal 
with is agricultural shows, as to which I have not much 
to say. The work simply consisted in giving small 
annual grants to shows, the total amount for 1903 
being £326. That is done new through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the County Councils. 

13785. The Chairman. — Dees not the Board still 
make contributions? — That is done through the County 
Councils. I cannot speak as to the Congested Districts 
Board. 

13786. Mr. Bryce. — Do you think the policy of 
making these small grants to shows is a good one? — 


Yes ; I thi n k the small shows do a great deal more 2 jggg, 
good to the people we want to benefit than the great * _L 
big ones. Mr. Thomas 

13787. But has it not been brought to your notice. Porter, 
that many people complain that the amounts granted 
are so widely spread, owing to the limits of the funds 
available, that they really don’t produce very much 
effect, that the prizes are too small to be worth work- 
ing for, and that it would be much better if from time 
to time there was a concentration of this grant at 
different spots? — No; I don’t believe that. I believe 
in keeping up the small shows, especially when you are 
dealing with the poorer districts, because if you have 
too large an area you are always sure to have the 
result that the rather well-to-do type, the most go- 
ahead fanner, will win the prizes, and the others will 
be afraid to compete. 

13788. Why should not you restrict the competition 
to the small farmer: why should not you make a 
separate class for the farmer of a certain valuation and 
a certain rent ? — Even thus, I am afraid that the re- 
sult would be that the prizes would eventually fall 
into the hands of a few of the best of the small 
men. I think it is better to keep to the 
small district, such as the rural district. That 
is about my idea of the size, or you might some- 
times combine two rural districts. I think the rural 
district is usually a very good size for a show. An- 
other thing to remember is that small occupiers cannot 
go very far. It must be within reasonable walking 
distance to enable them to take their animals. 

13789. My suggestion was, instead of every year 
making grants all over the country you should go about 
the country and make better grants in particular dis- 
tricts and then go to other districts f — There is a good 
deal to be said in favour of that. For instance, it 
means, if I understand you rightly, that in a county 
like Tyrone instead of having five small shows you 
would have one good one, but you would hold it in 
turn in five different places. I think there is a good 
deal to be said for that. 

13790. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did not the 
Board adopt the very principle that is suggested there 
successfully? — They did their very best to encourage 
that at Milford, Carrigart, and Dunfanaghy. 

Mr. Bryce. — I am asking the question not so much 
in connection with the operations of the Board as with 
the present operations of the Agricultural Department, 
because I have found in going about Ireland that there 
is an almost universal complaint that the money is 
being frittered away in small sums, so that it is not 
worth anyone’s while to compete ; but I was not talk- 
ing of the operations of the Board at all. 

13791. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I quite think 
that the suggestion in Mr. Bryce’s question is one that 
could be most usefully adopted, from the experience 
we have had. Is it not a fact that a show did rotate 
between Glenties and Ardara and between Milford 
and Carrigart?— Yes, but I understood him to mean an 
even wider district than that. 

13792. Don’t you think that the competitions for 
which the Congested Districts Board provides grants 
should be thrown open to all occupiers under a certain 
valuation if it could be done? — I am afraid I could 
not speak of what the Congested Districts Board are 
now doing. I have had nothing to say to the Con- 
gested Districts Board for some years. I am only 
dealing with the agricultural work up to 1903. As 
regards agricultural instruction the Board had a 
varying number of agricultural instructors usually 
about eight or ten allocated to different places in the 
Congested Districts, in the counties Donegal, Mayo, 

Galway, Kerry, and Cork. I am afraid it would take 
too long to detail the duties of these men, but, gene- 
rally speaking, they were to give every possible advice 
and assistance they could to the small occupiers in 
the country, and assist them in the working of the 
various schemes for the improvement of live stock, 
which I have already referred to. They had to do 
with the distribution of bulls, the accepting of appli- 
cations for bulls, rams, and pigs, the issue of poultry, 
and the inspection of, and reporting on these animals 
when they were out, attending them when sick, and 
advising the people generally. In addition to that 
we had a system of what we call example plots for 
the purpose of trying to introduce a better system of 
culture. 

13793. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How were the 
agricultural instructors selected and approved? — We 
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Nov. 2 1906. advertised, and applications came in to the Board, 
' _L . ’ and they were referred to me, and from those I 
Mr. Thomas selected what appeared to me to be the most suitable. 
Porter. 13794. Having personally interviewed the appli- 

cants? — Having personally interviewed them. 

13795. What class of men did you get — what were 
their qualifications? — Some of them belonged to the 
respectable class of small farmer, say those with 
farms of about £50 to £70 valuation ; the same stamp 
of men whom we have occupying positions as land 
stewards. 

13796. Did you insist on any literary qualification 1 
— No, but I preferred 'always to recommend to the 
Board a candidate who oould write a fairly decent 
letter and could keep the sort of accounts that in- 
structors were required to keep, because they had a 
good deal to do with the sale of seeds and manures. 

13797. You did not require them to possess any 
agricultural qualifications? — They had not to go 
through a science course in agriculture, but it was 
absolutely essential that they should have a good 
practical knowledge of agriculture. 

13798. How did you assure yourself of that? — By 
interviewing them. I could not do it beyond that. 
I had to satisfy myself, and then the Board usually 
allowed me to take a man on trial, and then I reported 
if I thought he was satisfactory. 

13799. Did you consult any local people regarding 
the selection? — Where the men lived? 

13800. For instance, the Chairman of the Rural 
District Council Or the County Council — did you re- 
quire any recommendation from anybody like that? — 
No ; but nearly always the applicants furnished us 
with testimonials from people in the district. 

13801. What pay did you give them? — They were 
commenced usually at about £70 per annum, and were 
increased to £90 by degrees. 

13802. Did you engage them for each county ? — No. 
We gave a man a district. For instance, we used to 
have a man stationed in Carndonagh, Glenties, and 
Carrick, in Donegal. 

13803. Are there more than one agricultural instruc- 
tor in each county? — Sometimes. We had three in 
Donegal at one time. 

13804. How many altogether had you ? — We had 
about ten. That was the most at any one time. 
There were large areas without them. 

13805. Mr. Bryce. — Were they itinerant? Did 
they run about on bicycles, and so on? — A man was 
given a centre, and entrusted with the district around, 
comprising eight or ten electoral divisions. That was 
the district in which he was supposed to concentrate 
his work. Outside that he had a wider area — the live 


stock inspection area — in which he dealt with all work- 
in reference to live stock. By that system we had an. 
instructor for almost every part of the congested dis- 
tricts, but we localised them in concentrated districts- 
w'th wider inspection districts. In the concentrated, 
district the instructor dealt with the plots, example 
holdings, experimental plots, and all that, so that he 
would not spend too much time in travelling about ; 
and then he was responsible for the live stock schemes- 
in a wider area besides. 

13806. Is the same system pursued by the Depart- 
ment? — No. It is all done now by the County Coun- 
cils ; but the Department found that these County 
Council schemes were not quite suitable for some of 
the congested districts, and, consequently, they are 
keeping over a certain number of the men the: 
Congested Districts Board had. There is one in 
Donegal, two in Mayo, and one in Kerry. 

13807. So, instead of there being three, there is only 
one now in Donegal ?— Yes. 

13808 He cannot concentrate himself in the way he- 
used to? — No. 

13809. Mr. O’ Kelly. — How many inspectors did! 
you engage yourself ? — I should think about fifteen or 
seventeen. Some of them dropped off. About ten 
was the greatest number we had. 

13810. Did they all come from different counties ? — 
From different places. 

13811. What I wish to find out is the procedure in 
connection with the appointment of these men ? — They 
applied, and applications came in frequently. Men 
knowing that these appointments were made from time 
to time, made application to the Congested Districts- 
Board, and these were all filed there ; and then, from 
that list, I made as well as I could a temporary 
selection. The men were brought up for inspection. 
Those I recommended went before the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and were finally approved of by the 
Board. The final selection was made by the Board. 
I don’t mean to say that the Board ever appointed a 
man that I did not recommend. I put a few names 
before the Board, and said whom I recommended. 
That was the usual method. 

13812. Mr. Bryce. — You know what is going on now 
in this respect from hearsay, if not from actual know- 
ledge ? — I belong to the Department now. 

13813. As, being in the Department, you know more- 
or less what is being done by the County Councils. 
Do you consider the method now pursued by the 
County Committees as satisfactory as the one that 
used to be pursued by the Board ? — I have not directly 
to do with that work. I would rather not express any 
view on that. Professor Campbell will appear before 
you. He will be able to explain as to that. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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At "Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W. 

Present : — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 
Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Thomas Porter further examined. 


13814. Chairman. — Last night, when we left off, 
you were telling us about the experimental plots and 
example holdings? — Yes, my lord. 

13815. Will you please continue from that point? — 
The next one is the instructors. They were largely 
engaged in sheep-dipping. Then, in addition to that, 
we had a scheme in operation in Donegal, for 
fencing in the mountain runs. The Board issued 
153 loans for fencing. The total amount of these loans 
was £1,818 4s. lid. The average worked out at some- 
thing slightly over £12 11s. Those have been in opera- 
tion now for, I think, about the last seven years ; and 
when I made inquiries, a few weeks ago, I found that 
the total amount of arrears was two instalments of 
£1 5s. each, which speaks very satisfactorily for the 
way in which the people met their liabilities. 

13816. Sir John Colomb. — Do you know the exact 
number of the loans? — 153. 

13817. And there were only two borrowers in arrears ? 
— Only two arrears of £1 5s. each on the instalments. 
One great reason for those loans and the great advant- 
age to the people was that, first of all, it is one of the 
most effective means of preventing the spread of sheep 
scab, because the sheep are confined in certain areas ; 
and if the Veterinary Department or the local author- 
ity desire to deal with the sheep, they can isolate 
them with much greater facility than they could 
before. 

13818. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What sort of fence 
is that? — Iron wire fencing. Many miles of it have 
been made. I have not the particulars of the exact 
mileage. 

13819. The Chairman. — In what way was it put up 
— was it put up between the agricultural land and 
the grazing ground, or was it put up to divide one 
part of the grazing ground from another? — As a rule, 
it was to fence in the mountain grazing, and to 
separate the mountain land belonging to one of the 
small farmers from the portion that he tilled — to 
separate it from the crops. 

13820. Sir John Colomb. — Is the mountain grazing 
commonage? — It, strictly speaking, was not com- 
monage, so far as my knowledge of the technical 
term goes, but it was used as commonage. I mean 
that the whole of the mountain grazing is really 
divided. There are mearings which the people can 
point out, but owing to the absolute want of fences 
they have been accustomed to let the sheep graze 
■ over all the whole holdings, and the fences on the 
arable land are quite insufficient to stop any sheep, 
especially black-faced sheep trespassing over the land ; 
so that when I was directed by the Board to try to 
do something to improve the system of cropping and 
cultivation I found that it was quite impossible, or 
almost impossible, to get the people to adopt better 
methods of cultivation of root crops or growing of 
grass seeds, because if a man put in a root crop or 
laid down a portion of his land with grass and clover 
seeds, he did it knowing perfectly well that it would 
be impossible for him to stop his neighbour’s sheep 
from coming in and eating the crop ; and one could 
not expect any man in these circumstances to lay out 
any money in doing it. And our first idea was to 
fence in the arable land. That would be the cheaper 


way. But we found that the people were very anxious 
to fence the sheep off the arable land, and to fence in 
the mountain grazing, because, in addition to protect- 
ing the arable land, each man then had all his moun- 
tain land to himself ; and, therefore, any improve- 
ment which he might effect in the mountain land by 
draining or otherwise was secured to him, and he 
knew that he had nobody grazing on what he had 
paid for. And to show how this system worked, 
I happen to know that in one of the wildest 
parts of Donegal, in the Glengesh. Valley, where 
the rent of a holding is about 30s., a man who lived 
close by paid over £100 for the tenant-light of that 
holding, not because the particular grazing that he 
got was worth that, but because it gave him the right 
to put sheep on the mountain ; and he knew per- 
fectly well that his neighbours would not object to 
his putting on twenty times the quantity of 6heep 
that he ought to. That was one of the great difficul- 
ties. So that a man with a little capital grazes the 
land to the disadvantage of the poor man. 

13821. Mr. Bryce.— You say his neighbours allowed 
him to put on twenty times the number of sheep he 
was entitled to ? — They did not prevent him ; they 
did not like him to do it, but there is a very strong: 
feeling, first of all, against being disagreeable. In 
fact, I do not know what means they could take to' 
stop him putting the sheep on. It would be very 
difficult very often to prove that the sheep were there, 
and that came to the knowledge of the Board in this 
way. One of our great difficulties was to get the men 
to bring out all their sheep to dip, and one of 
the reasons why a sheep farmer would not do so was that 
to do so would plainly indicate to his neighbours that 
he had, perhaps, five or ten times the number of sheep 
grazing that he ought to have. And, therefore, he 
would only bring a few of them, and leave a few till 
another time, or leave them out altogether. 

13822. Sir John Colomb. — Surely, in the case of 
tenants having holdings and grazing rights in common 
on a mountain, the stint of each is stated 
in this respect in the fixing of their rents ? 
— Not always. But what I should like you to 
plainly understand is, and I think I am speaking 
correctly of Donegal generally when I say that the 
grazing land is not held in common, and that 
there is a mearing or division. It is not quite easy 
to see, but the people can always point it out to you. 
It is a merely nominal division. The sheep run 
almost over the whole land, and not only over the arable 
land, but over the mountain freely ; but from the time 
that the people begin to put their crops in, in March, 
till the crops have been saved, in October or November, 
they have to spend a very great deal of time in herd- 
ing the sheep off. I have never estimated the total 
amount of labour and time involved in that, but it 
must be very great, and the saving of such labour and 
loss of time is very great by means of the new fences. 
And one of the things that the people appreciated 
most was that it stops a great deal of quarrelling and 
litigation, which is very likely to follow from that 
method of grazing, owing to the damage done by 
trespass ; and it further steps a great deal of 


Nov. 3, 1906- 

Sir. Thomas 
Porter. 
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damage done to ewes, especially in lambing time, 
Nov ' _ 1906- owing to their not being chased by dogs. The ordi- 
Mr. Thomas nary wiay of protecting the crop is to send a dog 
Porter. after the sheep. 

13823. Mr. Bryce. — You fence off each individual 
holding of the mountain by wiring the line of the 
nominal mearing ? — Quite so ; and sometimes several 
men join together, and then we gave a loan, in 
partnership, to four or five or 6ix, in that way. 
When they are working together well, they very pro- 
perly like to fence in a rather bigger area, and as 
long 'as they pull well together that works well. 

13824. And their sheep are free from scab? — Well, 
they can deal with it then. 

13825. They can deal with it more easily? — I may 
mention one case that was worked in that way. It 
was on one of the highest of the hills in Glenties, in 
Donegal, and it ran up to the top of the hill. The total 
of the joint loan was something about £80, or £84. 
Three men were joined in that ; and the amount of 
money that they got from the holding for grazing 
within that boundary much more than paid the in- 
terest on the loan, and they had the whole profit to 
themselves of their own sheep grazing within that, 
in addition. That was a very important matter for 
them. 

13826. Sir Francis Mowatt. — They let out the 
grazing in common? — They took in grazers when they 
had not enough stock of their own. Previously this 
load been grazed by anybody. Now people, knowing 
that the grazing will be better in not being overrun 
by sheep, will be very glad to bring in sheep. And I 
think it most satisfactory in regard to the fencing 
that the people paid for everything except the skilled 
superintendence given by the Board’s instructor. The 
fencing was given for what it cost, and a man was 
sent down to show them how to put it up, and every- 
thing else was done by them ; and it gave very great 
satisfaction. 

13827. Sir John Colomb. — A ll the expenses of the 
man were paid by the Board? — The Board had their 
instructor. 

13828. Was that recouped to the Board? — All the 
expense was the agricultural instructor, who was en- 
gaged for other work as well. Then we had fencing 
foremen. They were local men, trained under this 
instructor, men resident in the district ; and we paid 
these men 3 s. a day for each day they were engaged 
on this work, and they had to find their way about. 
I should say that we put on a slight addition to the 
cost of the fencing that would cover that expense, so 
that the people actually paid for everything connected 
with that, except the actual proportion of the agricul- 
tural instructor’s time spent in this work. 

13829. Is there any supervision or periodical inspec- 
tion by the Board as to the maintenance of those 
fences ? — There is no periodical inspection ; but I 
have frequently seen the fences myself. I went the 
other day to look at some. 

13830. There is no regular system of seeing that the 
tenants are looking after the fences ? — No ; we should 
hear of it very quickly, if the fences were damaged. 

13831. Mr. Kavanagh. — The fences are the property 
•of the tenants, and you have nothing to say to them ? 
— No, we have nothing to say to them. 

13832. The Chairman. — And is it your opinion that 
that system should be adopted in counties where there 
are great flats? — I think it might be of great advan- 
tage. We put up one just near Clifden, just before I 
ceased ; and now the Department of Agriculture is so 
satisfied that it is desirable to continue this system, 
that within the last six months the Department 
voted £1,000 towards continuing this work, and they 
are at this moment putting it in operation ; and we 
have an enormous number of applications for loans 
on the same system. 

13833. That policy is quite opposite, is it not, to 
the policy adopted in Scotland with regard to the 
grazing of mountains? Do they not, in Scotland, join 
together, and have a shepherd ? — Yes, my lord ; and 
I brought a scheme for doing that before the Board, 
but after consideration I think the Board did not 
consider it desirable to adopt it, and we were sure of 
a good deal of difficulty in doing that in Ireland. I 
think, perhaps, on the whole, the Scottish system 
might be the best, but, at all events, this system that 
we adopt in Ireland is working very well, and the 
people like it ; and the sheep seem to get on very well. 
There is no fear, as far as I can see, of confining the 
sheep to too small an -area. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties of the veterinary authority, whoever it may 


be, whether central or local, is to deal efficiently with 
scab, and the reports of the Veterinary Department that 
I have seen indicate that it is almost impossible to 
deal with scab efficiently when the sheep are running 
over a large area. 

13834. Of course, if they were uncontrolled ; and 
if men brought their sheep to the dip it might reveal 
the fact that they had more, perhaps, than they were 
entitled to. I quite agree that there is this difficulty ; 
but it is a very expensive method, is it not, the 
method of fencing practically every holding? — Yes, 
it is. The Scotch system is much better, in this way, 
and I should like to see it introduced — that a number 
of men could join together, and put all their work in 
partnership ; but we have not yet succeeded in getting 
people to ao that. 

13835. But if you put up fences of this sort you 
will make it very difficult to introduce the Scotch 
system, will you not, because you stereotype, as it 
were, the adhesion of the people to their own 
mode? — I do not see why the Scotch system should 
not be introduced, even if there were fences, because, 
as I understand the Scotch system on Loch Tay — I 
inquired specially into it there — is that the people 
join together, and employ one man as shepherd. 
There is no reason why a man should not look after 
the sheep in a similar way when the sheep are in 
separate lots just as well as if they were running 
about. 

13836. If they joined themselves together in small 
places a shepherd would not be necessary? — Yes, he 
would. Someone must look after the ewes in the 
lambing time. But the necessity of moving the sheep 
to other lands in the winter is one of the reasons 
•for having the shepherd, who goes away in charge of 
them. This removal is to other lands altogether, but 
we have not succeeded in getting the people to do 
that. 

13837. Take a great flat like the country between 
Burton Port and Glenties — you know that country ? — 
Yes. 

13838. Do you think that it would be practicable 
to fence that? — We could fence any land. 

13839. But would it be possible to contemplate fenc- 
ing that without an enormous outlay — it is very 
boggy ? — Perhaps. I am not quite sure that I know 
the particular tract. 

13840. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps our 
Chairman referred particularly to the flat between 
Dungloe and Doocharry ? — Oh, yes ; certainly, we 
could fence there easily, and there would be nothing 
to stop that. I could understand that. 

13841. It is very poor for sheep, is it not? — It is 
very poor ; but still, whatever it is, the people will 
make more use of it when it is fenced in than other- 
wise. 

13842. The Chairman. — Do you say that that sort 
of land is best for sheep or cattle? — Well, I should 
say that there are parts of it that would do very well 
for sheep, and there are parts, rough parts, where 
Galloways would do very well, owing to the roughness 
of the land. 

13843. Sheep on the higher land? — Sheep do very 
well on the Mils near Dungloe. 

13844. It is your view that the policy of fencing is 
good ? — It is, I think, perfectly sound ; one of the 
soundest things we have done, so far as I know. There 
is almost unanimous testimony to the good that has 
been done by this fencing. 

13845. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say it is no loss to the 
Board ; the loss to the Board was the time that the 
instructor spent? — His giving technical instruction, 
as we look upon it. 

13846. But the actual cost of the fencing was de- 
frayed by the tenants? — Yes, it was. To the actual 
cost of the fences on the spot we added a little to 
cover the expense of putting them up. 

13847. Sir John Colomb. — You state that the De- 
partment was so satisfied with your work that £1,000 
was set aside to carry it on? — Yes. 

13848. And then you used the expression, “We are 
now engaged ” ? — I meant the Department I belong 
to — the Department of Agriculture. 

13849. What do you estimate the life of a wire 
fence at ? — I do not know how long they last. I know 
fences on my own land that have been there for forty- 
five years in a very good state. 

13850. But is not that a matter depending on proper 
maintenance, and painting and black-varnishing 
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periodically ? — Yes, it requires maintenance ; but I 
do not think the maintenance is so heavy when once 
they are up. . , . 

13851. The Department, having engaged an opera- 
tions to enable the tenants to put up iron fences, I 
want to know is it part and parcel of the arrangement 
to have periodical black-varnishing or painting? — 
No. we cannot do that ; but there are few instances 
in which the people have not done that. We cannot 
make them do it; but I know that the fences will 
last longer than the period during which the loan has 
to run. 

13852. Sir Francis Mowatt.— How long does it 
ru n ? — It varies somewhat in proportion to the amount 
of the loan. It runs for about fivp years up to fifteen 
years. And I ought, perhaps, to state that it is one of 
the conditions made by the Congested Districts Board, 
and the same condition lias been confirmed by the 
Department of Agriculture, that a loan is not to be 
issued, unless there are exceptional circumstances, for 
an amount exceeding £35, that being the limit of 
loans given by the Board of Works, so that there 
shall be no clashing between the two Departments. 
In the case of, say, a loan to four or five people, 
and that it does not amount to more than £35 each, 
the loan is granted. 

13853. Sir John Colomb. — Would it not be possible 
to add a little to meet the expense of periodical over- 
hauling and varnishing? Is not it the fact that one 
of the difficulties of Ireland is not the carrying out 
of improvements, but to get tenants and others to 
maintain them ? — Quite so ; and owing to that diffi- 
culty it would be very difficult and expensive for the 
Department to put any provisions of that kind into 
force. If a man did not choose to attend to his 
fences at all I do not see how we could make him. 

13854. I mean by the Board adding the estimated 
cost of periodically looking over and black-varnishing 
the fences to the total amount of the loan, and leaving 
it to the Board to look after the fences ; the tenants 
would pay for the looking after them as part of the 
transaction of the loan? — I think it would be a 
wrong system for the Board to adopt, and I think 
that the Board could not make the tenant do 
it. I think that the tenant should do it him- 
self. I am afraid the same principle would have to 
be applied to many other improvements, such as 
draining and building. The cost of the supervision 
in all these cases would become very great. In the case 
of nearly all these fences there are very few exceptions 
to the maintenance of them efficiently. The people 
who have spent money on putting up the fence do 
not want to let it deteriorate, because they know its 
value, and that any flaw in the fence will be enough 
to let hundreds of sheep in. 

13855. Still, as there is no periodical inspection, 
you are not able to say that positively ? — No ; I can- 
not say it positively as to every fence, but I have seen 
a great number. It has been part of my duty to go 
round and see if the fences are fairly maintained. 

13856. Do you know any single instance of a tenant 
having put on a brush of black-vamish to any fence 
to prevent it from rusting? — Oh, yes, I have. In 
fact, as I have said, the greater part of them do tar 
tlie fences. But some will not. They aTe careless 
people, land I am sorry to say they are usually the 
wealthiest amongst the farmers very often. 

13857. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you ever considered 
a way of making these fences something similar to 
what is used in Scotland ; that when the parties 
apply to the Congested Districts Board for a grant 
to make ia fence, a preliminary joint undertaking by 
the tenants and the proprietor is accepted for the 
maintenance of the fencing? — No; I have never done 
that. 

13858. Would your circumstances not permit of your 
taking a precaution like that? — I suppose we might, 
but I do not know how. It would be difficult to put it 
into force afterwards, if we took proceedings to com- 
pel a man to do something we thought he ought to 
do, and he thought he ought not to do. I am afraid 
that if a Government department such as my depart- 
ment — the department I now belong to — or even the 
Congested Districts Board, which is looked upon 
almost as a Government department, took steps to do 
that, it would be put to a very great deal of expense. 

13859. But is not it a reasonable security, as good 
as_ you can get under the circumstances, that is, a 
joint guarantee by the tenants and by the proprietor 
that the fence will be maintained ? — I do not think a 


proprietor would like to join just now. I think he n ov . 3 1906 . 
would be rather foolish to do it, and I think the -- 
tenants would readily sign it, without any intention Mr, Thomas 
of carrying it out if it was disagreeable to them to Porter, 
do it. I do not think they would have any hesitation 
in signing it. 

13860. The idea in Scotland is that the landlord’s 
management does use its machinery for the purpose 
of holding the tenant to do it? — I am afraid that, 
even supposing they had the power, it would not be 
desirable. 

13861. The Congested Districts Board has that 
power? — Supposing we had to make agreements of 
that nature, the cost of putting into force conditions 
of that kind would perhaps altogether outweigh the 
advantages to be derived from it. 

Mr. Sutherland. — In Scotland the system contem- 
plates that there would be no estate expenditure. 

They would look upon the landlord as the individual 
to enforce it? 

Mr. Bryce. — But are not the circumstances entirely 
different since 1881 — there are practically no land- 
lords now in Ireland, and the landlord does not care 
about the expenditure of the tenants. 

Mr. Sutherland. — It is exactly the same in the 
highlands of Scotland as in Ireland since 1881, and 
Mr. Porter knows that very well. 

Mr. Bryce. — Would not the difference be in Scot- 
land that the croft of a crofter may revert to the land- 
lord, whilst under the Land Act of 1881 a tenancy 
seldom reverts to the landlord. 

13862. Mr. Sutherland. — But I understand you to 
have stated that you preferred the protection of graz- 
ing by fences rather than by the process of shepherd- 
ing ? — I think it is suitable to our conditions. I think 
that perhaps the Scotch system would also meet the 
needs of the people. In fact, I am sure that the system 
which prevails in Perthshire, the part I am acquain- 
ted with, having looked into it there, would be a most 
desirable one to introduce, if we could get the farmers 
to co-operate together in the same way that they do 
there ; but we have not arrived at that here. The 
great advantages I observed in Scotland are the two 
systems under which they provide for joint working 
and also for the removal of the ewes to *a better low- 
land pasture for the winter. 

13863. My point is rather on the question of the 
fences. If you give each man a share of the grazing, 
it is a very expensive process to fence off his share of 
pasture, compared with shepherding a flock over a 
large mountain tract ? — Yes, it is, but, at the same 
time, it is to be remembered that where a man has 
got his own grazing — and sometimes three or four of 
them, as I say, join together — there is a much greater 
tendency on the part of this man to improve that land 
than there is if it is grazed in common. Where a 
whole mountain is grazed in common it tends to pre- 
vent this improvement. They look upon it too much 
as a matter in which everyone else would benefit by 
one man’s improvement, and there is a disposition 
not to make improvements. 

13864. What do you call improvements ? — Draining, 
putting in surface-drains, and so on. At this moment 
the Department of Agriculture have a scheme in force 
which, I think, will be productive of good, for en- 
couraging these people to surface-drain, and to dress 
the land with basic slag. 

13865. Take the Island of Aranmore ? — I suppose 
you know it ? — I do not know it. 

13866. Or Clare Island? — I have never been on 
either of those islands. 

13867. Do you think does the difference in Ireland 
arise from the difference of circumstances? — It does 
very largely from the customs of the people. It is 
not so easy to get them to co-operate here as in 
Scotland. 

13868. You want the co-operation of the landlords ? 

— I do not think so now. 

13869. Have you ever asked for the co-operation cf 
the landlords in carrying out improvements ? — Well, I 
should not like to ask the landlord to co-operate in 
keeping up fences, and I think it would be very 
foolish of the landlord to do so. 

13870. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Mr. Porter, 
while you think the fence very useful where it has 
been introduced, you would be willing also that the 
Scotch system should be introduced wherever the 
tenants are anxious for it? — I think it would be a 
very good thing, very good indeed, and I think we 
F 2 
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may perhaps come to it gradually, but I would not 
force it on them if they did not like it. 

13871. At a former stage of our inquiry, Mr. 
Sutherland asked as to the cost of these fences, and 
we were not able to get accurate information. Can 
you tell us, on the average, what the cost of the 
fencing was? — The material for the 3-ft. 9-in. fence, 
with seven wires, cost us 4 &d. to 4 ^d. per yard run. 

13872. Mr. Sutherland. — What would it cost com- 
pleted, do you know? — That is what it costs in cash 
for the material alone. 

13873. Have you any idea of what it would cost if 
you employed a contractor to put it up? — I should 
think it would have cost a shilling a yard easily. 
They would put on prices very heavily. The trouble 
of putting the posts in is very considerable. It 
would often run up to Is. 3 d. a yard. 

13874. Sir John Colomb. — That, I believe, would 
be about £90 a mile ? — Ours ran to about £33. 

13875. Mr. Kavanagh. — I think it is 3s. a yard? — 
This is cost of the material. And the 2-ft. fence is 


about 2 ijrtZ. a yard. In the matter of potato spraying 
the Congested' Districts Board did a great deal, and 
all our agricultural instructors, and sometimes a num- 
ber of other men, were employed temporarily dur- 
ing the spraying season, going about giving instruction 
in potato spraying. The Board supplied the means 
for doing that, and I think I am correct in saying 
that there is not a single part of the congested dis- 
tricts in which the Board have not given instruction 
in potato spraying, and that ample opportunity has 
been afforded to the people to know what are the 
benefits derived from it. 

13876. The Chairman. — They have not taken ad- 
vantage of it, have they ? — in some districts they 
have, and in some districts it has fallen off greatly. 
I was making inquiries in a particular part of 
Donegal from fairly reliable people amongst the occu- 
piers on this point, and it would perhaps be a fair 
indication of the state of affairs in many other places ; 
and my conclusion is that, a few years ago, down to 
about four years ago, two-thirds of the people were 
spraying, and that about half the spraying was then 
■done witli machines and half with whisks, or substi- 
tutes for machines ; whereas, now, I should 6ay, that 
in the past season, this year, probably about one- 
third of them sprayed. 

13877. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — To what period 
do the former figures refer? — Three or four years 
.ago. 

13878. And for the last two years they never sprayed 
-at all, to speak of ? — I was going to say that about 
two-thirds sprayed up to three or four years ago, but 
during the past season only about one-third, roughly, 
as far as I can make out, sprayed. 

13879. Are you talking of the congested districts ? — 
Of the congested districts of the Glenties Union. 

13880. Then, two years ago the work of spraying, and 
all that, was transferred from the Congested Districts 
Board to the Department ? — Of instruction in spray- 

13881. Of instruction in spraying? — Yes. 

13882. And, therefore, the falling off cannot be 
attributed to any inaction on the part of the Con- 
gested Districts Board?— I didn’t mean that. I do 
not think it is due to either the Department or the 
Congested Districts Board. I do not think it has any- 
thing to say to the work of instruction. I think it 
is due to the fact that when a good year comes, last 
year being a very good year, people think there is no 
need to spray, and that those who spray are wasting 
their time over it. 


13883. Is not that merely an exception. Has not 
there been a general complaint for the last two years, 
since the work was transferred from the Congested 
Districts Board, that the Agriculture Department did 
not carry out the work as the Congested Districts 
Board had been in the habit of doing it ? — I was not 
aware of that. 

13884. That is the complaint in the West of Ire- 
land ? — Possibly. 

13885. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would it not be 
a good thing if some public encouragement were given 
to the people to employ the machine and not revert 
to the broom ?— I think it would. But then the Con- 
gested Districts Board issued an enormous number of 
machines, and I am sorry to say that the reason that 
those machines very often are not in use is that if 
the least thing occurs to put the machines out of 
■oraer, the people will not take the trouble to repair 


them. There are numbers and numbers of machines 
lying idle, and perhaps a shilling or so 'would put 
them in order. 

13886. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is it not the 
fact that spraying, to be effective, must reach the 
under surface of the leaf ? — To be thoroughly effective. 

13887. And that spraying by means of a broom does 
not reach the under surface of the leaf, but merely 
touches the upper surface? — That is so. 

13888. And consequently that effectiveness in some 
districts can be measured by the number of machines 
employed ? — Yes. They do good work with the broom, 
but it is not nearly so eSective as by using the 
machine. 

13889. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You state that 
machines, when out of order, are not repaired as they 
ought to be ? — That is so. 

13890. Is it not some excuse for the people that 
it is difficult to find in the rural districts the 
means of repairing the machines? — That is so, my 
lord ; but when I was working under the Congested 
Districts Board, I told their instructors to get what 
I would call a handyman employed in a shop, and so 
on, to undertake the repair of the machines, but we 
found it extremely difficult to get anybody ; and we 
also arranged to have machines sent up for repair to 
a firm like Fletcher & Philipson, in Dublin, the cost 
of sending a machine up being a shilling, and sending 
it back another shilling, but they will not even do that. 

13891. But would you not consider that this advan- 
tage, both as to providing good machines and getting 
facilities for their repair, should be continued through 
a long series of years before we can have a reason- 
able hope that the people generally will take a per- 
manent interest in spraying? — ( Witness ) Do you 
mean by facilities for machines, selling them below 
their cost ? 

13892. I do ? — I am not very much in favour of 
that. I think the whole cost of the machine is so 
slight, that if people believe in spraying, they will 
not hesitate to pay the cost, and if the machine is 
given to them, and they find any difficulty about using 
it, they will throw it aside. I do not think the cost of 
the machine is enough to deter people in any of the 
congested districts from purchasing machines. 

13893. You have answered very truly that when the 
people have been perfectly convinced of the utility of 
spraying they might naturally be expected to pay the 
full price of the machine ? — Yes. 

13894. As a means of bringing the people up to that 
state of education and that conviction with reference 
to spraying, would it not be a good thing in the 
poorer parts of the country to continue giving the 
machines over a fairly lengthened period at a reduced 
price ?— No, I do not think so, my lord, because I do 
not think there is any part of the country in which 
the people have not had ample opportunity of satis- 
fying themselves that spraying is very effective. 

13895. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the cost of 
the spraying machines ? — Thirty-five shillings. There 
is one point that does affect spraying in many 
parts of the country, and that is the existence of two 
other diseases other than the ordinary potato blight. 
There is a disease that is called popularly in Donegal 
stalk disease, and there is another disease perhaps 
more prevalent in the West in the Counties of Mayo, 
Cork, and Kerry, and so on called the yellow blight, 
and, so far as my knowledge goes, I am correct, I 
think, in saying that there is absolutely no method of 
preventing these diseases. No method has been sug- 
gested, no effective method. 

13896. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They are very 
destructive in a wet year ? — In a wet year, they 
are very serious and do great harm, especially the 
yellow blight ; and people will not, very often,, 
distinguish between it and what is called the ordinary 
potato disease, and when they spray and find that it 
is not effective, though the result may be entirely due 
to the yellow blight, they put it down to the in- 
efficiency of the spraying, and then it is condemned. 
And my experience is that one bad result will produce 
more effect than many good results, and will be 
talked of everywhere. 

13897. Mr. Bryce.— I s this machine the 35 a. 
machine, a thing on wheels? — No, only a hand-spray- 
ing machine. In the Congested Districts the cart- 
sp raying machines would not generally be suitable. 

13898. They are rather expensive? — It is not the 
expense, but the hilly ground, and the system of 
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culturs, what is known as the lazy-bed, are not 
suitable for the cart-spraying machine, and you must 
use the hand-spraying machine. 

13899. The difficulty of repair when the machine 
gets out of order applies in places where they cannot 
get the necessary parts for it ? — That is so very often, 
not always. 

13900. If a depot was established in the district, 
where the parts could be got, would not that make 
them more ready to have the repairs made? — Yes, if 
there was a man intelligent enough, which there easily 
might be, to do it, but I may say that if there was the 
•demand for these things there is not the least difficulty 
about getting people in the country to keep them. 

13901. In connection with what we were talking of 
yesterday, the efforts of the Department and the Con- 
gested Districts Board in aiding the people by having 
example plots and so on, would it not naturally fall 
within the province of the man superintending the 
example plots to look after the means for repairing 
the machines ? — Yes, they actually do that. 

13902. And would it not also be easy, without any 
loss to the Department, if he would also have a stock 
of good sulphate of copper for the purpose of spraying 
so that the people could get good results out of it? 
Is it not the case that a good deal of the sulphate 
of copper that is sold in the shops is adulterated ? — No, 
sir ; I do not think there is anything appreciable in 
that. 

13903. We have heard that put in evidence ? — I 
•do not believe in it at all, because there are ample 
facilities for obtaining good sulphate of copper. 
Many years ago when spraying first began, sulphate 
•of iron was substituted in places ; but now it is so 
•easy to know good sulphate of copper, and the people 
know what is good sulphate of copper, and they know 
that they have only to send a sample post free to the 
Department to have it examined. I have not come 
across it, and I do not believe that sulphate of copper 
is sold to any appreciable extent adulterated. 

13904. Mr. Sutherland. — Have many samples been 
sent? — Not many. I had better not answer that be- 
cause it goes to a different branch — it goes to the 
•College of Science. But the Congested Districts Board 
when I was acting for them did the same work free of 
•charge. We examined and we got very few, and I 
know, as I go over a great part of the country, that 
the men who handle sulphate of copper, the 1 dealers, 
•do not dream of selling adulterated stuff ; it is not 
a trade that .they make mucli profit on, but their ob- 
ject in selling it is to enable the people to be in a 
safer position for the winter rather than selling it to 
make money. 

13905. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do the people generally know 
that they may send samples to the Department ? — I do 
not know, 'but it is advertised in leaflets and so on. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — It is the first I have heard of it. 

13906. Mr. Sutherland. — Are the people convinced 
that the spraying is very beneficial? — I do not think 
they are in any doubt about it ; but when a good year 
has happened they think they can do without under- 
going that little bit of labour and they chance it. It 
is something in our nature here. We like chancing. 

13907. Is it not consistent that there is a doubt in 
their minds as to its benefit? — I think that there is, 
especially in those parts of the country where the 
.yellow blight and stalk disease appear, especially the 
.yellow blight. I have no doubt in my mind that that 
has had a great deal to do with breaking them off 
spraying in those districts, because there is absolutely 
nothing that has ever been suggested that I know of 
that is of the least use in the prevention of yellow 
blight. 

13908. In other words, you have made the experi- 
ment for some years, and you find that it is less in 
'favour than when you began ? — (Witness). — Of spray- 
ing? 

13909. Yes? — I should like to say that I think the 
•effect of the great amount of disease this year will be 
tnat spraying will go up next year. When we have 
a couple of fine seasons then they will all get careless 
•again. 

13910. If your assumption of motive is right that 
would be so, but did it never enter your mind that 
the people had a doubt of it ? — I do not think that is 
the reason. 

13911. May I ask what is your own state of mind ? 
(Witness). — As to spraying? 

13912. Yes ? — I have not the least doubt about it 
tthat it pays well. 


13913. Upon what ground, may I ask ? — Well, be- pj ov 3 
cause I know that I got a better crop of sounder _ L 

potatoes, better eating, better and larger. Mr. Thomas 

13914. It has not been proved by experiment ? — Well, Porter, 
this year I had a proof of it. One crop turned black 
which had not been sprayed, while my own crop was 
perfectly green. It happened that the black crop be- 
longed to one of my men who would not let the crop 
be sprayed, and there are experiments mentioned in 
the reports of the Board for a number of years from 
about the year 1891. 1891 was the first year when 
spraying was tried in this country, and the Congested 
Districts Board carried out spraying demonstrations. 

13915. How many years since spraying began has it 
been in operation ? — 1891 was the first year when it 
was commenced in this country, in Ireland. 

13916. Will you say generally that there has been a 
diminution in the potato blight since that date ? — 

Not a diminution of the blight, I think. I think the 
blight has extended. But there has been a diminution 
in the bad effects of the blight, in the effects produced 
by the blight. We have had the blight all right, but 
the blight has not produced the same bad effects that 
it would have produced if we had not sprayed. 

13917. But if the potato is useless for food the degree 
of badness does not much matter ? — I have not under- 
stood the question. 

13918. The question is directed to obtain some evi- 
dence of whether spraying is not assumed to be a bene- 
fit without having it proved experimentally ? — No ; I 
do not think the people would assume it to be a benefit 
without having proved it. 

13919. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you go so 
far, Mr. Porter, as to hold that the spraying benefits 
the potatoes by keeiping the crop green such a length of 
time ? — I think so. I think in Ireland, especially 
the West of Ireland — I should not like to say always 
in the East of Ireland, but in the West of Ireland 
spraying tells every year in consequence of the greater 
amount thereby grown. Even if you have not ac- 
tually much increase in the quantity of the crop you 
have a much greater degree of maturing, and conse- 
quently a superior crop. 

13920. Would not there be some excuse for the 
people neglecting to spray after the good season that 
was last year ? — To my mind, none ; but I know that 
they will make that excuse. 

13921. Would it not be vain to expect that people 
will always do what they ought to do ? — Very. 

13922. And therefore would it not be a reasonable 
thing now once more to give encouragement to the 
people after the experience of this year to spray their 
crop regularly ? — That would depend upon the en- 
couragement. I rather think that the Congested 
Districts Board did as much in the way of trying 
to push on spraying as reasonably could be done, 
and if the people should choose to do what is ob- 
viously wrong it is their own fault. 

13923. You say that in your own mind the convic- 
tion was very strong, but I think you said in reply to 
Mr. Sutherland that it was rather doubtful whether 
the conviction in the minds of the landholders in the 
congested districts might be so strong ? — I meant that 
remark to apply to districts in which the yellow blight 
is prevalent. I meant to confine it to those districts, 
and they are pretty large districts. 

13924. Would it not be well rather to abound in the 
demonstration of the utility of spraying than to 
keep to any very exact rule as the Department, and 
say the people ought to be convinced by this time? — 

I am not very clear. 

13925. Do you not think that for a paternal Board 
like the Congested Districts Board it would be a good 
thing to give further encouragement if it were the 
province of the Congested Districts Board to do so? 

If the spraying rested with the Congested Districts 
Board do you not think that it would be good now, 
after the experience of this year, to give further en- 
couragement to the people to spray ? — I would en- 
courage them, but not by giving them anything below 
its cost price. I do not think that has done good.. I 
think one of the worst things ever done for spraying 
in Ireland was that the Government, acting in con- 
junction with the Manchester Committee a few years 
ago, sprayed the produce of all the potatoes which 
had been issued gratuitously. I had to carry out 
that spraying, and I think nothing worse for spraying 
was ever done than that, because it was done 
gratuitously. A good deal of it was done badly, and 
I think it had a very bad efiect on the people. 
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13926. Let us agree about that, but might it not be 
a useful thing to encourage the people either separa- 
tely or collectively to get these machines by giving 
them facilities for acquiring them at a reduced price ? 
I do not think so. The price of the spraying machine 
is so low, it is only 35s., and four men could join to- 
gether, and easily pay 35 s. 

13927. Take the case of a farmer in Glencolumbkille, 
or in the Rosses in Donegal — do you not think that 
35s. is a serious consideration ? — It is, but not when 
compared with the advantage of getting two or three 
extra tons of potatoes. 

13928. Which far more than compensates for the 
outlay ? — Yes. 

13929. The outlay is present expenditure. Would 
you not really require when a man’s means are limited 
to encourage him to present expenditure by giving 
him some inducement ? — If I thought limitation of 
means was the cause, but I doubt it. 

13930. Then, how would you encourage spraying in 
the district ? — I think I would only encourage it in 
the same way that I would encourage the sowing of 
grass and clover seeds, and the better cultivation of 
the land generally, and encourage improvement by 
speaking to the people and reasoning with them, and 
trying to convince them that it is a good thing to do. 

13931. And if they did not act on that advice what 
would you do then ? — I am afraid I should do no- 
thing. I would not, because they refuse to do it, do 
it for them. 


13932. Would you resort to compulsion ? — No ; I 
do not believe in compulsion. 

13933. Would you then rather see the crop perish 
than give such a moderate inducement as I have 
pointed out ? — No ; I should not like to ; but I do 
not anticipate it. 

13934. That is the reason ? — Yes. I do not think 
the people would go so far as that. 

13035. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You think that 
with the crop perishing the people would be wiser, 
and that they would recover from their misfortune ? — 
I think so, and I think that we shall see next year 
a great deal more spraying than this year. 

13936. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is blight peculiar to Ire- 
land ? — No. 

13937. Is there any in Scotland, for instance ? — Oh, 
yes ; I saw plenty there this year. 

13938. And they carry on spraying operations 
there ? — Not to the extent that we do here. One of 
the tilings we did was to send people over to Scotland 
to teach spraying in Scotland. 

13939. It is more peculiar to Ireland than to other 
countries— there is more of it ? — I think that we have 
probably more of it in proportion to the crop. I 
think that in a damp country we may assume that we 
have it more, and I should think that the West coast 
of Ireland is the most favourable ground we could get 
for the spread of potato disease. 

13940. Sir John Colomb. — I understand you to say 
that in your experience the Congested “Districts Board 
did their best, and therefore it was reasonable that 
they ought to go no further with regard to arrange- 
ments for encouraging spraying. Did I correctly un- 
derstand you ? — Well, perhaps I may have said that, 
but I did not mean it. What I wanted to say was 
that they ought not to supply machines or material at 
below cost price. We used to do that to a certain ex- 
tent. I think the Board spent about £1,500 one year. 

13941. Can you give us what was the amount spent 
by the Board, not recoverable, in carrying out the 
encouragement of spraying? — About £4,800.* 

13942. That was limited to the Congested Districts ? 
I think I might perhaps explain where it comes in. 
At first the Congested Districts Board sometimes 
joined with other Boards, and it is very easy to get a 
difference of figures in that way. 

* his ex P endi tur'e which you estimate 
at- ±,4,000 odd, spread over twelve years ? — Spread 
over twelve years. r 

13944. When did the spraying begin ? — The first 
season that potatoes were grown after the Board was 
' I , tlunk tIle Board was formed in 1891, and 
4 , ? n ' va6 ^ne first year we commenced spraying. 

if 45 - , Th . at is over twelve years?— Well, 1892 to 
^.inclusive, are the years that I am referring to. 

13946. That is the spraying spread over more than 
twelve years-is not that so?— Yes ; and in that time 
the Congested Districts Board sold a great number of 
machines at the reduced price of 23s. or 24s for a 35s 
machine, ' 


13947. But the difference between the prices paid: 
and obtained for the machines — the loss — is included in 
that statement ? — Yes ; quite so ; and I should say 
that hundreds and hundreds of machines are 
now lying in farmers' houses in the con- 
gested districts useless, because they require a new 
rubber tube that would cost eighteenpence, or per- 
haps a rubber band that would cost twopence or a 
penny, and the difficulty is to get the people to carry 
out these repairs. When the Congested Districts 
Board had its instructors at work giving all this in- 
struction, and I was going round to see that it was 
carried out as far as possible during the time when 
work was slackest in the winter, I told them to look 
about them, and whenever they saw a spraying 
machine in a house to try to get the man to repair it, 
and they carried the parts with them, and when the 
man did not do it they repaired the machine for him. 
Of course, we were doing a certain amount of instruc- 
tion, and we tried to show the man how to do the 
work 'himself. Our experience has been that if four 
men join together, and buy a machine, if something: 
goes wrong with the machine, and the first man has 
nearly done his spraying, he says he won’t repair it 
because he has done with it, and the next man won’t 
repair it because the first man ought to have done so, 
and then the machine is perhaps thrown aside. 

Sir John Colomb. — Does not that illustrate a 
marked characteristic of the peasants of Ireland, that 
they do not keep things in order ? 

13948. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it not the 
fact that in connection with the fishing the Congested 
Districts Board stirred up the fishermen to get their - 
nets in order in time for the fishing ? — I cannot speak 
of the fishing. 

13949. I think that was done in the Irish fisheries, 
and it was done not so long ago in the Scotch fisheries. 
Now, would there not be very good reason for having 
someone employed to do .that class of work with refe- 
rence to this thing of spraying machines ? — I am en- 
tirely with you there in doing something for the 
people, provided we do not do too much. I think we 
go too far. 

13950. Resuming that question by Mr. Bryce about 
a repairing depot, would you have” any suggestion to- 
make as to the provision in those localities of a depot 
for repairs ? — It is rather a delicate point for me to 
be suggesting as an official of the Department what 
the Department might do. I think Professor Camp- 
bell is coming before you, but perhaps I may say this, 
that perhaps it would be a good thing if an effort was- 
made by either the Congested Districts Board or the 
Department of Agriculture to get hold of tradesmen or 
suitable handymen in any parts of the congested dis- 
tricts, and to give them instruction in repairing this- 
sort of machine. 

13951. When we were down in Donegal we found a 
great deal of attention given to the work of fie Parish 
Committees ? — Yes. 

13952. Do you think that the Parish Committees 
could be utilised in that class of work ? — My lord, I 
have had very little to do with the work of the Parish 
Committees, and at is hardly fair of me to express 
an opinion, but my idea is that this sort of work 
could be done by an intelligent man, or, what we call 
in the country, a handyman. 

13953. The Chaikman. — Do you not suggest that the 
Parish Committee might be utilised to encourage the 
people to spray their potatoes ? — If by encouraging, 
my lord, you mean doing it for them 

13954. I do not mean doing it for them. I do- 
not know whether you have seen the effects of the 
Parish Committee work on the cleanliness of the 
houses, for instance. If the Parish Committee is able 
to effect such a radical cure with regard to the 
cleanliness of the houses, and in that way run counter 
to the unfortunate traditions of the people, do you 
not think they might also be able to effect great im- 
provements when the traditions of the people are to 
neglect spraying ?— My lord, I understood the general 
principle on which the Parish Committees worked was 
to offer a man an inducement either in money or in- 
kind to do certain work that he would not otherwise 
do. 

13955. I suppose they would offer prizes to men who 
sprayed their potatoes ? — I think we have had enough 
of that. We have had too much of it ; and I think 
we ought not to bribe a man, but show a man what to 
do, and give him every opportunity of learning what 
to do, and convince him that it is the right thing to- 
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•do, and that you should leave him to carry it out, 
and that we are not to go on lor ever bribing. 

13956. I see your point, but look at it from this 
point of view;' do you not think that even if you 
bribe a man to go' on spraying for a number of 
years, and that the effect of that is that it is 
certain that he will get very good results from his 
potato crop — do you not think that that m itself 
will be a most useful education to his neighbour ? — 
No, my lord ; I think it would be most demoralising 
to ’pay him to do it. Everybody else would want 
to get a bribe, and would refuse to spray until they 
«ot a bribe ; and I have heard it repeatedly said, 
and it has been said to me, and it has been said to 
•officials who have been employed to instruct, that there 
are people who will pay no attention to spraying 
the potato crop, “because he will get relief in some 
way, and it won’t matter much.” 

13957. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— B ut would you 
call it a bribe, to induce as Lord Dudley has sug- 
gested? — I think the prize system becomes bribery if 
you give a man a prize simply as a bribe to induce 
him to do something which he would not otherwise do. 

13958. But in every walk of life are not such prizes 
offered to men ?— I think they are very often ; in every 
walk of life. 

13959. Mr. Bryce.— But is it not the fact that in 
Donegal that everybody gets a prize, and are you not 
therefore justified in saying that it is a bribe, and 
that it differs from the prizes offered by the Agricul- 
tural Societies in England, for instance, where every 
-exhibitor does not get a prize ?— Yes ; but I would 
like it to be understood that I have not had anything 
directly to do with Parish 'Committee works ; I am 
against the system, and I gave an instance just now 
of another work I was engaged in where there was no 
bribery, and I think it was the most satisfactory 
work I have had to do with. 

13960. I think we did not get that point very 
clearly ; what I suggest is that in Donegal everybody 
got a" prize? — I think the last time but one that I 
was in Donegal I went into the house of a man 
to see if he had done his work, and I found that he 
expected to get his prize in any event — if not in one 
year, then in another year. 

13961. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you be 
surprised to near that we were told by a parish priest 
in Killybegs that a large portion of the potato crop 
owing to the blight was scarcely worth digging ? — In 
the parish of Killybegs— I should think it would be 
very serious there. 

13962. Would you not consider that strong measures 
ought to be taken to arrest an evil that does so much 
destruction ? — Yes ; I think so. 

13963. Mr. Bryce. — Do you think it would be de- 
sirable, as has been suggested, to make it compul- 
sory, just as vaccination or education are com- 
pulsory ? — You could make spraying compulsory, but 
if spraying is not done at the right moment you may 
just as well not do it ; and you would require such 
an army of officials, and you have quite enough now. 
I do not know who would not be an official then ; it 
would be impossible to carry it out. 

13964. The Chairman. — With regard to that point 
of yours that dt had to be done at a certain time — 
is not it a fact that the efficiency of spraying de- 
pends a great deal upon whether it is fine or wet 
weather ? You cannot spray in bad weather, can 
you ? — You can, but it will not be as efficient as if you 
spray in good weather. 

13965. But when you can spray dt will have an ef- 
fect ? — Oh, I have seen spraying done, and very ef- 
fectively, even when the leaves have been moist, 
though it would have been infinitely better if the 
leaves had not been moist ; but the whole point is — 
how long the material that you apply to the leaf would 
remain on it. But when you speak of spraying in 
bad weather, I have seen what is known as the Bur- 
gundy mixture applied, and tremendously heavy rain 
-come on within an hour after the application, with- 
out doing, as far as I could tell by eye, any appreci- 
able harm. 

13966. Sir John Colomb. — But how about the crop? 
—Very good, indeed. 

13967. The Chairman. — Is that the mixture whioh 
they use commonly — the Bordeaux mixture ? — No ; 
the ordinary Bordeaux mixture is made of copper 
^sulphate and lime. The Burgundy mixture is made 
-with soda instead of lime. 


13968. If the mixture is different how is a man to ^ ov 3 190 g 
tell when to put it on, cr whether a heavy rainstorm — 
is coming on ? — Well, as a rule, tho small occupier in Mr. Thomas 
Ireland, who has only about- from an acre to two acres Porter, 
of land gets sufficient fine weather during the period 
in which the spraying ought to be given to enable him 
to spray without the slightest difficulty. 

13969. Oh, you think he can? — Not the slightest 
difficulty. 

13970. You do not think there is anything in the 
story which one is constantly told, outside the Com- 
mission altogether, that in some parts of Ireland the 
people absolutely have not been able to get fine days 
in which to do it? — There are plenty of fine days in 
which to do it ; I think the only way in which that 
argument could have any truth in it would be that if 
the number of machines available in the district were 
much smaller than it ought to be, and they were bor- 
rowing machines one from another, a man might have 
to wait perhaps till the fine weather had passed, and 
it might hurt in that way. 

13971. How long is the time during which spraying 
should be done? — You may generally take it that there 
is a period of about three weeks during which the first 
spraying ought to be given. That will vary from 
about the first of June in the districts in which the 
blight appears earliest to, roughly speaking, the 20th 
of July in the late districts. 

13972. Do I understand you, then, that the period 
for the first spraying is three weeks ? — Roughly 
speaking, in any particular district the period iu 
which the first spraying ought to be given may be 
taken as covering about a fortnight to three weeks. 

That points to this — that it is obvious that there 
should be at least one spraying machine to do the 
work efficiently in the district to at least every three 
or four people, so that they could take advantage of 
the proper time to do it. 

13973. I have seen even as long as three weeks in 
Ireland with only three or four fine days in it ? — 

Then those three fine days would enable it to be done. 

13974. Sir Francis Mowatt. — At the period of the 
year when this spraying is necessary, is that a very 
busy time with the farmer ?— Fairly busy ; but there 
is time enough to do it. 

13975. What is the condition of his hay at that 
time ; is he tempted to get it in too early ? — That de- N 

pends on the district. In Donegal, the hay is ex- 
ceptionally late there, most of it, and it would not in- 
terfere with it. I do not think in Donegal or in the 
congested districts generally other farm operations 
would affect it. 

13976. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You did not 
say that it did not matter whether rain came on im- 
mediately after the spraying? — No, I did not go sc 
far as to say it did not matter. I said that if the 
Burgundy mixture is used, and that Burgundy mix- 
ture is properly applied — that is to say that- the two 
stock solutions of copper sulphate and soda are only 
mixed immediately before — that is within an hour 
of the spraying — then the Burgundy mixture will 
adhere perfectly well, although there may be a heavy 
rainfall within an hour after its being applied. 

13977. You make a great' many conditions ? — Which 
mean doing it properly. If you do not do it properly 
you might as well not do it at all. 

13978. Any evidence we have had before, any im- 
pression on my mind, was to the effect that it was 
necessary for the success of the spraying that fair 
weather should continue for some time after the 
operation ? — That is entirely wrong, in my opinion, 
my lord, if the spraying ds properly done. I have 
seen it tried over and over again. 

13979. The Chairman. — Do you really think, taking 
the ordinary small holders in the West of Ireland, 
that they are knowledga'ble enough, or ever could be 
knowledgaible enough, to know when the weather ’s 
such that they had got to supply Burgundy mixture ? 

— Quite. They are much better judges of the weather 
than we are. 

13980. All these various mixtures that he has got 
to apply at different times — surely it is rather com- 
plicated ? — No ; because there is only one mixture to 
be applied at one time, when the weather is fine, and 
he is shown how to apply that one mixture. They 
know that pretty well. If they can make a mixture 
up with soda they have been told under what condi- 
tions, and how it ought to be applied. You can pre- 
pare a mixture now in two separate solutions for use 
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Nov 1 li)06 next y ear > y° u wou ^ keep it in two separate barrels 
' _L ' perfectly good from now until next year ; and, pro- 
Mr. Thomas vided you did not join the two solutions together to 
Porter. _■ cause deterioration immediately before spraying, that 

will have a very great adhering power. 

13981. Mr. Sutherland. — And do some of them do 
all that ? — Oh, yes ; we have had demonstrations. 

13982. They must be highly intelligent people, then ? 
— To mix two things together? 

13983. Sir John Colomb. — The spraying period in- 
cludes the whole of June, does it not? — I should say 
the spraying period is from about the last week in 
May or the 1st of June in Kerry and Cork to about 
the middle of August in the North. 

13984. But we may take it that the month of June 
generally is the spraying time? — In the South, not in 
the North ; they do not begin till July in the North 
generally. 

13985. But, at all events, in the South, is it not 
the case that June is the driest month in the whole 
year? — Yes, perhaps so. 

13986. But you may have wet days ? — My own farm 
is in a place where there is a 36-inch rainfall, which 
is a very fair average for Ireland, and we have pretty 
continuous dropping during the summer ; and I have 
never know a season since spraying began in which 
it was not possible to spray my crop ; and I think the 
same applies to a considerable area of the country. 

13987. The Chairman. — Do you know West Galway 
at all — Connemara ? — Yes. 

13988. Do you know any cases there where the hold- 
ings are so small that they do not rotate at all — where 
the potatoes are grown over and over again on the 
same plot ? — Yes, I have seen that frequently. 

13989. So have I. Do you believe that when that 
is done that the potato is very much more liable to 
blight than it would otherwise be? — No, I do not. I 
have not seen any evidence yet to show that that is 
the case. 

13990. You think, then, that rotation has nothing 
to do with blight ? — Oh, no, I did not say that. What 
I meant to say is that I have had no evidence to show 
that growing potatoes continuously in the same land 
tends to make that crop — if the conditions otherwise 
are good, that is to say, good seed, good treatment — 
more susceptible to blight than if there is a rotation. 

13991. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you apply 
that to yellow blight as well ?— No ; I thought you 
were referring to the ordinary potato disease. 

13992. The Chairman. — To either? — I think as re- 
gards yellow blight it would be just the other way 
round. You are almost certain to get it, and I think 
that continuous potato culture on the same land is 
one of the great causes which produces it. 

13993. Is it your experience that in Connemara and 
that part of the world the yellow blight is much more 
frequent than the other', or as frequent?— I would 
not say more, perhaps ; I might say as frequent ; but 
it is very bad. 

13994. It is a very common thing? — It is a very 
common thing, and so is the stalk disease. 

13995. Then I understand from your answer to the 
Bishop that with regard to the yellow blight, which, 
at any rate, is as common as the other, you think 
that planting potatoes constantly in the same plot 
does render them more susceptible to that particular 
disease ? So far as my knowledge of that disease goes, 

I do not think it possibly can be otherwise ; because, 

I think, if you plant any land where you have had 
yellow blight, and the spores of the disease are there, 
you are bound to have it. I do not think it would be 
possible to prevent it. 


- you '‘ave told us spraying is no use 

m that instance ? — So far as I know, it is absolutely 
useless ; and I do not know that any effective preventive 
or remedy has ever been suggested. Plenty have been 
suggested perhaps ; but I do not know that it has been 
proved that any remedy suggested has been efficacious. 


lo99i. As a practical agriculturist yourself, is. 
your opinion that it is absolutely impossible to evi 
put these people in a position where they are tolerab' 
safe from the ravages of the yellow blight, unless th( 
can have more facilities for rotation— more faciliti 
for changing their potatoes ?— No, mv lord ; I do m 
think that even would affect it. I think, as far as 
have been able to observe, that with the vellow bligh 
if a district generally is affected, the mere fact th; 
you plant the potato on land which has perhaps n- 
been under potatoes for several years in rotation wi 
.not give you any greater immunity than if you plai 


in the land which has recently been clipped with 
potatoes. 

13998. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — From yellow- 
blight ? — From yellow blight. I may give you an in- 
stance of that, which is in my mind at this moment. 
The Congested Districts Board purchased an estate at 
Port Royal, in which there was old demesne land, some 
of the finest land I have ever walked on, beautiful 
sound land. There are a few acres of magnificent 
land there. That was divided up into small holdings. 
It was part of my duty to superintend the work of an 
agricultural instructor there, in teaching the people- 
who were migrated there to work their holdings on a 
good system. We planted potatoes there on the lea land , 
i.e., grass lands that had never been broken up within 
anyone’s recollection. I made careful enquiries, and I 
found that land had not been broken up within forty 
years. I could not come across anybody who had ever 
seen it broken up. The potato seed was sent over as- 
a present to the Congested Districts Board, part of it 
from Scotland by the raiser of the “Champion” — I 
cannot remember his name — he sent over three newly 
raised varieties which had not been placed on the 
market, if I recollect. One was called the “ Hiber- 
nia,” the other “Findley’s Gift” — Findley was the 
name of the man who sent it over — and I cannot re- 
member the name of the other. Everyone of those 
varieties were badly affected by yellow blight, although 
planted on virgin soil that had never been broken up- 
within memory. I brought the potatoes up, and the 
stalks, to Professor Johnson, of the College of Science. 
There was no question about it ; they were all affected 
by yellow blight. There we were planting a new 
variety, brought over from Scotland, a newly raised 
variety, and putting it on virgin land ; and the as- 
sumption I make from that is that the spores of the- 
blight had dropped upon this land as well as the other, 
which makes me think that if a general area is affected, 
by it, the mere fact that you have planted on a par- 
ticular spot will not render you immune. 

13999. Sir Francis Mowatt. — In the particular ex- 
periment of which you are speaking, had there been 
yellow blight in the district before? — Yes. 

14000. The Chairman. — Is there no way of liming 
the land, or doing something in order, to eradicate 
what you call the spores? — I am not aware of any- 
thing, my lord ; but I may tell you that yellow blight 
prevails a great deal in France and in other countries 
as well as in Ireland ; but in ordinary seasons it does 
not do very much harm. It withers the foliage ; and 
the moment the foliage withers, growth stops. 

14001. Mr. Kavanagh.— B ut it does not affect it 
under ground?— Oh, yes, when the foliage is decayed 
the tuber cannot grow any more. 

14002. But it does not bring actual disease? — Oh, 
yes, it will creep down ; but it does not affect it as 
badly as the ordinary blight. It is more from the 
want of growth. 

14003. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does it show early in 
the year? — Sometimes. 

14004. When the tubers are very small? — When the- 
tubers are pretty small. 

14005. Mr. Sutherland.— I s the nature of potato- 
blight well known? — You are speaking of the ordinary 
potato disease now. 

14006. Generally? — Yes. 

14007. The signs of it are perfectly well known? — 
I think, generally speaking, people throughout Ireland 
can recognise blight. 

14008. You talk of spores — the seed spores ? — Yes. 

14009. That, of course, is a perfectly well known 
botanical term, is it not ? — Yes. I do not want you 
to understand that I talked of spores to the peasants. 

14010. The question I was going to ask was whether 
m your opinion, if the blight were extinguished once 
effectively it would never begin again — if you de- 
stroyed the plant from which this spore comes ?— Yes. 
but I do not think you could do that. 

14011. Why not ?— Because there is too much of it : 
it is everywhere. It feeds on other plants than the 
potato, and the spore can hibernate, so to speak, in 
the winter ; it can lodge in the ground. 

14012. How long?— I cannot quite tell you. I would 
not like to make a statement upon things like that. 
At all events it can .be carried on, as I think, from sea- 
son to season, and can rest on other plants than the 
potato. There is plenty of foliage for it to be carried 
on, weeds at the sides of the fields, and all sorts of 

14013. And do they suffer in the same way as the 
potato when they rest on them ?— No, I aril sorrv to- 
say they do not. 
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14014. They simply preserve them and pass them 
on ? — Yes. 

14015. Shall we have a witness afterwards who can 
tell us? — I do not know. whether you are going to have 
any scientific witness. 

14016. The Chairman.— There is one other thing I 
should like to ask you about. We had in Donegal 
several complaints about the difficulty of getting mix- 
ture for the spraying from the local shopkeepers. They 
said that the mixture which was kept by the local 
shopkeepers was bad. Have you had any experience 
of that ? — I should say that that was simply suggested 
to you as a convenient reason, as an excuse, for not 
having sprayed. 

14017. No, I do not think so. I think it was told 
us by men who actually had sprayed ? — I may say that 
the advice of the Board’s Instructors always was never 
to purchase a made-up material. They can make it 
up themselves cheaper and better. No prepared 
spraying material, no mixture that is sold, as it were, 
in a powder, or in a paste, for making spraying fluid 
or solutions, is so efficacious or so good as the one 
which is made by the people themselves from copper 
sulphate and soda, or copper sulphate and good lime. 
If you buy mixture, the difficulty is to know what 
strength you are getting. You cannot be sure of that, 
of course, although they may give you guarantees. 

14018. When you did this work yourself, did you 
take any steps to ensure that the mixture, or the in- 
gredients which made the mixture were good? — Oh, 
yes ; and we showed the people how to find that out. 
Our instructors always had, for instance, a piece of 
good copper sulphate and a piece of bad, and they 
showed them why the mixture they made with copper 
sulphate and lime was good, and why that bought in 
the shop was bad ; in fact, one of the practices we 
adopted was to buy one of the powders or paste that 
was sold locally. We found one was sold locally, and 
we showed them by preparing the two and taking 
a little of each in a glass, that one was inefficacious 
as compared with the other. We showed them what 
the objections were. 

14019. But I suppose you were only able to teach 
a few people in that way?— Oh, no, enormous num- 
bers ; in fact, I may say, so much did that take efiect, 
that the representatives of the manufacturers came to 
me to protest against the officials of the Board injur- 
ing their trade, and I said we certainly would do 


14020. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But do not 
people need to be re-taught lessons they have forgot- 
ten ? — 'Very often ; I am entirely for that part— the 
instruction. 

14021. Mr. Sutherland. — But how did you think it 
spoilt their trade? — By recommending the people not 
to buy materials. 

14022. The Chairman. — Did not that carry out what 
I said, that there is bad stuff sold in those localities ? 
—I did not mean to say it was bad. The stuff was 
good. You could not say it was not good, but what 
we recommended them to do was better. 

Sir Francis Mo watt. — The difference is between 
good and bad and good and better. 

14023. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not it much 
less easier for them to make their own than to buy bad 
stuff ? — I will give the name of Strawson, who" is a 
very well-known maker ; and, then, there is Harring- 
ton, of Cork ; and there are other well-known makers 
whose mixtures are used. But if a man makes a good 
mixture himself, from fresh soda and copper sul- 
phate, that mixture, made as we have taught them, 
and as explained in a leaflet which we supplied, and 
applied m that way, will give a better result than any 
made-up powder we know of. It is manifest to any- 
one who tries it. 

,, 14024 - Francis Mo watt.— Where can they get 
Xl 3 ,,^ gr |, dients ; Are the y sold at the local shops 
always . Yes, soda is sold everywhere. It is the or- 
i^nbV Va . S Ung soda that is used. 
ef en^v An ,i he sal ,P hate of copper ?— 1 The sulphate 
counSw ^obtained by small shopkeepers all over the 
S y T J, ^ Wll l .^tain it at once if it is not in 
lanoAo J S no dlfficul t.Y m getting it. 

f° that the local farmer would have liis 
n+w ^ ra 7 materials made up by himself and 

tion°sL,itd d 13 ^ - the SeasraUy prevailing condi- 
veT: t lie Districts ?- — Oh 

Irr. V 1 ! 1 ^ th , u . re ls ar -y district in which there 

140^1 MoSTtI 6 fa ^ t,e s t° r getting these materials. 
14028. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. -If there is only 


an occasional dry day, is there not a great temptation j^ vv _ 3 ( i <)06 
to the small farmers to use the ready-made mix- — 
ture and not to compound for themselves? — I do not Mr. Thomas 
think that need have anything to do with it, although l’orter. 
it may have something to do with it. They can make 
it ahead, as I have explained, and it would keep, 
if the Burgundy mixture, for almost any time. 

You could make it now and use it next year, provided 
the two were kept separately, one in one barrel and 
one in another — it could be kept for a year at least. 

14029. But, again, that is a class of knowledge that 
would need now and then to be re-impressed, would 
it not? — I agree that that kind of instruction must go 
on every year, and that is a part of the work by which 
I think a great deal of good could be done. That is 
the case with the work which the Board’s Instructors 
were doing of late years, and the Department's In- 
structors have been doing the same — going about in 
the spraying season and pointing out the defects in 
what is being done and hew best to remedy them. 

14030. Mr. Bryce.— If the people will not spend 
sixpence or a shilling to repair a machine which has 
cost thirty-five shillings, do' you think it at all pro- 
bable that they will have the foresight to prepare a 
year before the necessary mixture against a pos- 
sibility which may never occur. Is it likely, or to 
be expected, that they would have such enormous fore- 
sight when they have so very little “ backsight ?— I 
am afraid that you have not quite understood me — 
doubtless I have not explained myself very well. I 
did not say it was necessary to prepare it the year before, 
but I said it could be prepared any length of time 
before., That was in answer to the Bishop’s question 
to me as to whether the fact that there were only two 
or three fine days available was a reason for using the 
ready-made material, which could be very quickly 
prepared, as against a material which would take a 
few hours to prepare. If you use the raw ingredients 
you have to wait a few hours for them to dissolve, 
while if you take a powder, such as Harrington’s 
powder, you simply have to pour the water upon the 
powder and in ten minutes it is ready for use. 

14031. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— All the same, 
is not Mr. Bryce’s point perfectly good? — I do not 
agree with it — I do not think it holds good — because 
one night is sufficient to prepare the material. 

14032. Mr. Bryce. — -I would like to elucidate this 
point about the sulphate, because it seems to me this is 
a matter which, if it is ever to be gone into thoroughly, 
will require supervision on the spot. You say that it 
is perfectly easy for a man to tell the difference between 
good sulphate and bad sulphate : is it any more easy 
for him to tell without analysis the difference between 
good sulphate and bad sulphate than to tell good 
artificial manure as against bad artificial manure? — 

Oh, yes ; it would be much easier. I do not think 
any human being, no matter how clever, could tell good 
artificial manure from bad merely by appearance. 

14033. You seemed to indicate that the shopkeepers 
were benevolent as regards the sale of sulphate — that 
they would not care to sell anything but good sul- 
phate, because they wanted the people to do well ; 
but would not that equally apply to selling bad artifi- 
cial manure. If they are interested in selling good 
sulphate instead of bad sulphate they ought to be 
just as much interested in selling good artificial 
manure instead of bad artificial manure, whereas we 
know as a matter of fact they do sell bad artificial 
manure? — But I have not had any evidence to show, 
and I am not aware of any bad copper sulphate haying 
been sold. I have not heard of it in Ireland for several 
years, and I very much doubt if it exists. I do not 
know where they get it or where it is sold, and the 
profit made on it is very trivial compared to the profit 
that would be made on selling artificial manures. And 
I go further and say that in the case of a shopkeeper 
who sells inferior artificial manure it is very often 
not the shopkeeper so much who is to blame as the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Bryce. — So far as the purchaser is concerned 
it would appear to come to very much the same thing. 

14034. The Chairman. — Now. I think we will go on 
to the next point,?— The next point is the question of 
early potato culture and market gardening. The 
Beard did a little work in that way, but we had not 
done niuch for, I think, about three years before my 
connection with the .work ceased, and the work was 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture. We 
appointed an expert horticulturist and market 
gardener, and it was after liis appointment that we 
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Vov 3 1900 too ^ : *his wol ‘k U P specially. The Board supplied 
' ' small quantities of early potatoes to be gro wn in what 

Mr. Thomas we believed to be suitable districts in Donegal, Cork, 

Porter. and Kerry. Our efforts there were simply tentative, 

and nothing had been done in the way of trade. 

14035. Sir John Colomb. — Have you any knowledge 
as to whether that is being proceeded with ? — It is 
being proceeded with in connection with the work of 
the same nature carried on by the Department of Agri- 
culture ; it is included in their work. 

14036. Is it not the case that a great difficulty is 
April and May frosts ? — That is one of the difficulties 
everywhere with the early potatoes. 

14037. And is it not a fatal difficulty — fatal to the 
prospects of successfully raising early potatoes? — I 
would not say it is fatal, because notwithstanding the 
May frosts they do grow them. Of course the May 
frosts may come and be serious enough to cut it down, 
but you grow again a later crop. 

14038. But then it is not an early potato — No, and, 
of course, the frost may come so late as to affect 
you very seriously. 

14039. At all events, you are experimenting on it ? 

It is past the stag© of experiment now, because the 
trade is going on. 

14040. Where is it going on upon any considerable 
scale ? — In the Bandon district, in Clonakilty, in Sligo, 
near the town of Sligo, and in the Arran Islands. 

14041. Was this carried out by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ?— -Well, what I am referring to is the 
Department of Agriculture. It has grown to pretty 
large dimensions. 

14042. When the witnesses from the Department 
attend here, they will be able to give us full particu- 
lars as to the expenditure and as to the results, I 
presume? — Quite so ; it is a branch of the subject that 
hardly comes within my province. 

14043. Mr. Kavanagh. — I suppose generally we may 
conclude that the West of Ireland is not suitable for 
potato culture — The West of Ireland generally is not 
suitable, but there are districts in the West of Ireland 
which we consider eminently suitable for potato 
culture. 

14044. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Arran 
Islands for example?— The Arran Islands is one in- 
stance, and I know the neighbourhood of Sligo is con- 
sidered to be thoroughly good— it is perhaps one of 
the most suitable districts in Ireland for early potato 
culture. 

14045. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would you say that 
the early frosts are not sufficiently certain and not 
sufficiently severe to prevent the possibility of profit in 
growing early potatoes? — I do not think those districts 
are any more liable to early frosts than, say, Ayr- 
shire. 

14046. Have you anything more to say on that sub- 
ject? I think not. Then, with regard to fruit culture, 
the expert horticulturist to whom I referred just 
now did a great deal, under the Board’s direction, in 
supplying fruit trees and in teaching the people how to 
cultivate them. Mr. Brock, the gentleman I referred to 
just now, was appointed, I think, in 1901, and from 
the period of his appointment until the close of the year 
1903 the Board gave out 6,680 apple trees— or sold, I 
should say, because they did not give them— 538 pears, 
plums, and cherries, and over 3,000 currants, rasp- 
berries, and gooseberries. That work was proceeding 
very steadily. The trees were not in many instances 
planted for the' purpose of marketing the produce: in 
most instances it was intended by the planters to use 
the produce for home consumption, but that was con- 
sidered a very great step in advance, and we believed 
that in certain districts which were specially suitable 
we should have got on fairly well and have marketed 
the produce in time. 

14047. Sir John Colomb.— D id you sell the trees at 
below cost price? — Not below cost price, but at cost 
pnce absolutely. 

14048. So that there was only the cost of carriage 
and administration? — The technical instruction was 
the only cost incurred there. If we had sold them at 
below cost price, or at all appreciably below cost price, 
there is very good reason to believe that people would 
have applied for them who would never have troubled 
their heads any more about them. 

14049 Sir Francis Mowatt.— You say for home 
consumption. In what form do you mean— as food ?— 
a mean domestic consumption. 

14050. As food?— Yes, as food. 


14051. W as it your experience that they were kept 
up? — Oh yes, in some places. Of course there are 
always people who will be careless, but in some places 
they were very well kept up, and we made it a con- 
dition that we did not supply these trees until the 
land had been inspected in which it was proposed to 
plant them, and that the Board’s representatives 
should be satisfied that sufficient reasonable fencing 
was put up to keep animals off ; otherwise we should 
have been misleading the people and encouraging them 
to incur expense which was needless. In addition to 
selling fruit trees the Board sold a considerable 
quantity of seed potatoes and oat seed, and a con- 
siderable quantity of artificial manures. This fol- 
lowed largely, almost of necessity, in connection with 
the instruction by means of experimental plots and 
of example plots to which I referred a little earlier 
in my evidence, the reason being that we showed 
in these plots — the Board showed by their plots — 
that certain mixtures, say of artificial manures, 
were suitable, and people said “ What is the use of 
showing us these systems if we cannot get the 
manures ’ ’ ? — and so the Board supplied the manures 
at the same price at which any ordinary trader could 
have supplied them, and as soon as the traders in 
the district took them up the Board dropped the 
matter and let the trade go on in the ordinary way. 
But the supply of oat seed and seed potatoes was 
continued to the very end, in order, to encourage 
the people to provide themselves with small quantities 
of seed oats and seed potatoes to renew the strain. 

14052. What do you mean by “to the very end”? 
— I mean to say until the end of 1903, when the 
work was transferred to the Department of Agriculture. 
By the Act under which the Congested Districts 
Board was constituted, the Board could not sell 
seed oats and seed potatoes except for experimental 
purposes at less than cost price ; they could not 
make any reduction ; the people always paid the 
full price, including carriage. I find that the total 
quantity of seeds and manures sold amounted to 
£5,036 in the twelve years, and the total quantity 
of seed potatoes sold during the same period amounted 
to £1,800. 

14053. Sir John Colomb. — Is this continued by 
the Department?— No, the Department does not do 
anything of that kind. They do supply seeds for 
inducing the farmers to cultivate particular varieties 
but nothing in this particular way. 

14054. But they address themselves to the same 
problem ?— Instead of generally supplying seed, as 
the Congested Districts Board did in certain dis- 
tricts, what the Department would rather do would 
be to supply small samples of new varieties to be 
tested. 

14055. With regard to the fruit culture, does the 
Board continue that? — Oh, yes, very largely in many 
parts of the country. The Department is not carrying 
on the special work of supplying fruit trees directly in 
the way that the Congested Districts Board did in the 
congested districts. The next point was with reference 
to the sale and loan of machinery. This also came 
on in connection with the work of our agricultural 
instructors. At the agricultural instructors’ resid- 
ence there was a small store in which the Board 
kept a supply of those machines and implements 
that the people were not accustomed to, and which 
it was considered desirable to introduce ; these were 
lent out especially to small occupiers, and we tried 
to induce the people to purchase them ; and altogether 
™" g the twelve years the Board sold a little over 
t m™ 01 ' 11 ' of impfements; a total quantity 
of £2,679 was purchased, but then a good lot of 
that was the stock which the Board kept for ex- 
perimental purposes and for lending. 

14056 Was there any loss to the Board on these 
transactions? — No, the implements were sold at full 
f™"’ ■ lten Board purchased 

some implements which perhaps were found not to 
wort so satisfactorily as had been expected ; then, 
of course, there was a loss. 

14057. Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell.— W ere these 
facilities very much appreciated ?— Very much ap- 
and , tJ }e loan of implements also was very 
JP preo , 1 ? t 1 ® d - In ™any instances implements 
iJ * W l 1I j h an lndlvid ual small farmer could 
not be expected to purchase. 

140ffl. Sir John ICortosn.-That wort is he™ 
earned on still, as it!_No, that has ceased now. 
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14059. But in your experience, and from your 
observation it was successful and useful 1 — Yes, it wa6 
very useful I think. I may mention that one in- 
structor alone, a man who was stationed at Glenties, 
gold over 100 small ploughs in that particular dis- 
trict, and there are now agents for the sale of those 
ploughs. The Board did not desire to do the work 
of the trader; the Board stepped in with the full 
approval of the manufacturers, taking this work 
in hand and introducing it where it was not already 
carried on, and then immediately it was introduced 
the first tiling the Board did was to try and get a 
trader to take it over. 

14060. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— You consider 
that the introduction of machinery in that way is 
a very useful step? — Oh, very desirable. The effect 
of th© introduction of these small ploughs was to 
enable men to do in a scientific way what otherwise 
would have taken a great deal of time in digging, 
and therefore to induce a more thorough system of 
cultivation. 

14061. Were not the implements lent to the poorer 
classes of people from your depot well utilised? — 
Very much so. 

14062. The charge was not very high, I think?— 
The charge was very moderate indeed — about one 
shilling a day for these small ploughs. 

14063. And poor men who could not otherwise have 
turned their land over were enabled to do so by 
the loan of these implements ? — It must have helped 
them to a certain extent, but of course these dep6ts 
were very far apart; there were only eight or ten 
of them altogether in the Congested Districts. 

14064. The Chairman. — Will you go on to the next 
subject? — The other work which the Board was con- 
nected with was forestry. The principal work was 
in connection with Knockboy. The Board did not 
initiate that work ; it was work which was transferred 
to the Board, and really it proved unsatisfactory, 
but the Board was not in any way responsible for 
that. They had to take over and carry out work 
which had been initiated before they came into ex- 
istence, and when it was proved, apparently con- 
clusively, that it was not profitable it was dropped 
altogether. The Board also had a scheme for en- 
couraging small occupiers to plant shelter belts, 
or small plantations more correctly, in their hold- 
ings. The trees were supplied gratuitously, provided 
that the occupier properly fenced in a suitable bit 
of land which was approved by the Board’s repre- 
sentative, and that the ground was properly prepared 
for the trees. That having been done, the trees were 
supplied gratuitously, and, if necessary, and so far 
as possible, a competent man was sent to point out 
to the person who received the trees how they should 
be planted. I am quite unable to say at present 
how that has succeeded, because it has not been in 
operation very long, and, of course, it will take some 
j'ears to find out whether the trees are sufficiently 
protected. I think, personally, there is considerable 
doubt as to whether, in some instances, they will 
be of use, but, of course, in some instances, it will 
be very much appreciated. 

14065. Can you tell us shortly what are your 
general views about the question of afforestation? — 
Well, it is rather a big question, but I believe the 
soundest system that ever was proposed, or that I 
am acquainted with, is that which was submitted 
many years ago by Dr. Schlich who held at that 
time, I think, an appointment in connection with 
Cooper's Ball. He was over here twice — at one 
time in connection with the Congested Districts 
Board, but before that he had made a visit. He 
went to Knockboy with me, and after that we went 
over a considerable amount of land, and discussed 
the question very fully. It would delay you too 
much to go into the question now, but there is a 
report by Dr. Schlich which is available, I think, 
and which affords the soundest plan for carrying out 
afforestation that I have ever heard of.* 

14066. Roughly speaking, what was the idea? — 
Roughly speaking it was this. The district he took 
as eminently suitable for the experiment was the 
land adjoining Lough Corrib, and about there, and 
his idea was that a stretch of not less than, say 
50,000 acres, should be acquired, not necessarily un- 
occupied ; he preferred that it should be taken with 
arable land and villages and settlements of people 
scattered through it, and with a good deal of what 
is spoken of roughly as waste land, which is used 


for grazing. Then he would take about 5,000 acres ^ ot) 3j 
at a time of that, fence it off from the rest, and — — 

induce the people to give up their grazing rights Mr. Thomas 
upon the rough land by telling them the land they l’orter. 
required as arable land would be fenced off, and 
that those living near would be given continuous em- 
ployment in forestry operations for a series of years 
on the 5,000 acres roughly whioh it was proposed to 
plant. By the time that area had been dealt with, 
those trees would probably, he considered, have de- 
veloped so much tli at further employment would be 
found for a moderate number of people, for 
those who would be living in the immediate dis- 
trict on .the arable land, and the Department 
in charge of the work would take up another 5,000 
acres, and that in its turn would be treated in the 
same way. The consequence of that plan would be 
that the people would not object to give up their 
grazing rights, which was one of the difficulties pre- 
viously supposed to stand in the way. That is the 
general principle of his proposal, so far as I can 
put it into a few words. 

14067. No attempt of that kind has ever been 
made, I suppose ? — No, not that I am aware of. 

14068. 'Sir John Colomb. — Did his plan contemplate 
the purchase of the grazing rights? — Yes, he pro- 
posed to purchase, I suppose, the landlord’s rights in 
the first instance. Of course it would be ‘much more 
difficult to do that now with a number of small pro- 
prietors ; the trouble would be immensely increased, 
because you would have to deal with so many 
different people. 

14069. The Chairman. — Is it not a fact that there 
is a great prejudice against surrendering even the 
refuse land which would be considered grazing land? 

— There is, and I think there would be very great 
difficulty in doing it. 

14070. Sir John Colomb. — On the properties bought 
by the Board there must be a considerable number 
of plantations? — The properties bought by the Con- 
gested Districts Board? 

14071. Yes ?— " Well, I have had nothing to do 
practically with that work. 

14072. Who has? — Mr. Doran. 

14073. But, as to the care of the trees and planta- 
tions bought by the Board, who has charge of that ; 
is there any one single person absolutely responsible? 

— I am afraid I am not the right person to give 
evidence about that ; I have not had anything to say 
to that part of the subject. 

14074. Very well ; we will get that from somebody 
else. You are an agricultural expert, are you not? 

— I know something of agriculture ; I do not know 
whether I would be called an expert. 

14075. You know enough, I am sure, to answer a 
general question like this', and I shall be glad if you 
will kindly give me an 'answer. What, in your opinion, 
is the maximum .amount of land that can be culti- 
vated thoroughly well by the spade and at a profit? 

—By one individual ? I am afraid I could not say ; I 
am afraid I have not thought that question out. You 
are assuming that the whole of a small occupation 
can be cultivated with the spade ; the area required 
would vary in proportion to the quality of the land, 
because the poorer the land the more land he would 
require. 

14076. It is not a question of the land he would 
require. My question is simply this. What area of 
land can be said to be the maximum amount where 
the application of spade labour only to it makes it 
profitable ? — To one man ? 

14077. No, spade labour ? — Spade labour. By spade 
labour you mean hand labour where there is no 
ploughing. 

14078. Yes — no horse ploughing? — I think the 
amount of land to which that would be applicable is 
almost unlimited, if you have enough people. For 
instance, I happened the other day to be making in- 
quiries for the Department at a place in England, 
Toddington orchard, where there is over 800 acres 
under orchards, and there was probably very little 
horse labour about it ; it was probably nearly all 
hand labour. 

• 14079. Mr. Sutherland. — Sir John’s point, I 
think, is this : At what point in the size of a hold- 
ing does ploughing become more economical than the 
spade? — That is another question. 

Sir John Colomb. — It is the same question in an- 
other form. 

14080. The Chairman. — Does it not depend very 
much upon the particular sort of land — whether it 


* See p. 293. 
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36 is .hilly, or rocky, and so on ?-r-Eerhaps. I may say 
this. I believe that on very, very small occupations 
s in the Congested Districts, even where a man does not 
own a horse, it would frequently pay him to hire a 
horse in order to get through the work expeditiously, 
where he could use a plough, or some other horse 
implement, rather than to cultivate with a spade, 
because the work would be more thorough; and I 
believe, further, it would frequently pay very well to 
use cattle for ploughing operations of that kind rather 
than to use horses. I think it is a great pity that 
m the poor districts that is not more frequently done. 

14081. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— O n the soft land 
you mean?— And even on the hard land. For 
economy of labour I would say that on any holding 
where a man can use a bullock, or even a cow if he 
liked, with a small -plough, where there is sufficient 
room to work, it would be an advantage to do so ; for 
instance, on a quarter of an acre I would use it, and 
I think it would be advantageous. 

14082. Sir John Colomb.— I t might be, but my 
question remains ? — I must admit that without think- 
ing the matter out it is not a matter that offhand 
I could give an opinion about. 

14083. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— A small farmer 
would be more likely to be able to answer that ques- 
tion f— I think it would puzzle even a small farmer 
I understand the question to be directed to ascertain- 
ing the maximum amount of land which an individual 
could thoroughly work without horse or animal 
labour. 

14084. Sir John Colomb— T he maximum area 
that spade cultivation would pay?— The area that 
he must have to make it pay. It would be very diffi- 
cult to answer that, because, on certain land, under 
certain conditions, he could produce an enormous 
return. I happen to know of a plot of land of only, 

1 think, one rood and seventeen perches in area in 
the County -Dublin, and off that a man has produced, 
exclusive of expenses, a crop which realised about 
* HO during each of the last three yearn 
3.4085. Mr. Kavanagh— What was the crop- 
tobacco ? — No, strawberries. 

14086. Sir John Colomb— B ut I am talking of 
ordinary agricultural operations, such as are carried 
on generally by the peasantry of Ireland, and must be 
for years and years to come. Can you assign limits 
t0 , ® , t “ at l(: P a ys to cultivate with spade labour 
l°abour? That 1S t0 ^ payS better than t0 USe animal 
14087. No I cannot put it in that way, because it 
is simply the maximum amount of land that could 
be profitably worked by the use of the spade only ?— 

1 am afraid I could not answer that question. 

14088. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— W hen does 
economy require that the plough should come in ?— If 
you put it that way I should say that the plough 
sh ?^- co ™ e ln * he moment you can use the plough. 

14089 Mr Sutherland— T ake two acres to begin 
with— what do you think about two acres ?— Of course 
you could use a plough on two acres— indeed you 
could use it with much less. What I hold is that 
if a man wants to cultivate thoroughly even a quarter 
£VV C /t 0f lan i’ a , nd if he happens to have a 
bullock of his own that he can use upon that, it would 
pay him better to work that quickly, thoroughly, and 
deeply with a grubber and a plough, and thus have 
his time free to devote to some other labour 
j.4090. Something depends upon the relative merits 
of ploughing and digging-which is the most eSective, 
tb;/L°V hln ii ? c dl ? ging is thoroughly done I 

think it is the better of the two, but you would not 
gee the people of the present time to do that, and it 

14091. Taking the congested districts of Ireland as 
a JS’ d ° y °, U th' iTlk ? horse could be employed 
profitably on a holding of two acres?— You could not 
possibly keep a home for such a holding. When you 
.poke of it before I thought you meant that the man 
should hire -a horse. 

hollow 3 * prec,dde that idea. I mean that the 
h?£? e ,Y as k . e Pt °n the holding itself ?— It would be 
difficult for a man, I think, roughly speaking, with 
a holding under £10 to keep a horse. 

«h™i 0 “,7efi T srr»r be °™ rtm — * 

14094. Sir John Colomb— You are acquainted with 
i/,ooc 0r w aldwin S books ’ 1 su PP°se ? — No, I am not. 
14095. He is a great authority on Ireland, as you 


’ know, and I wanted to know whether you agreed with 
3 his opinion?— I am not acquainted with his works, 
t The question you put to me would require a great 
t deal of thought, and I must say I have not thought it 
, out. 

! 14096. The Chairman. — Do you know many places 

: where little holdings are cultivated amidst a lot of 

rocks and on steep gradients where no cattle or horses 
* could be used at all? — Quite so; and in such cases I 
would not dream of employing them — certainly not. 

; 14097. Mr. Sutherland— A t what size of holding 

do they begin to cultivate with horses in Ireland?— 
That is the quantity of arable land ? 

34098. Yes; or take it in any form which is most 
convenient for you — valuation if you like ? — I should 
think at about a rent of £5, but then it would very f re - 
quently be a hired horse, and I should say that it is 
when you get up to about £10 to £15 that a horse is 
kept on the holding. Below that it would frequently 
be the custom to hire a horse. 

14099. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou mean an 
interchange between two farmers ?— Yes, a man would 
give labour in exchange, perhaps. 

14100. Does it not work out in this way practically 
that the small landholders interchange their horses"? 
— Yes ; well, I mean that a great number of men 
below £10 would not have a horse in some districts 
It is very difficult to take all Ireland and to speak of 
it generally, because if you take the West of Mayo 
very small people with holdings of £3 or £4 have a 
horse for getting seaweed— it is not kept strictly for 
the agricultural work of the farm, but for carting turf 
from the mountain, and for carting seaweed, and so 

14101. The Chairman. — Do you know what amount 
of money the Board was spending on agricultural im- 
provement generally at the end of 1902, before it 
handed over its work to the Department of Agricul- 
ture ?— The net expenditure on the agricultural work 
with which I was connected was about £11,000 per 
annum. It varied, of course 1 . 

14102. In your opinion, if that work was given back 
to the Board would a larger sum of monev be re- 
quired? — Now? 

14103. Yes, now ; or do you think a less sum of 
money would be required, or that it could be kept 
on with the same account ?— Well, to do the same 
work, I suppose it would require, roughly speaking, 
the same amount of money, but to do more work it 
would require more ; it could be developed, of course. 

14104. When you gave up the work of the Board 
was it your opinion that in order to do this work 
properly more money ought to be spent?— I should 
not like to say that more money ought necessarily to 
have been taken from something else and <nven to 
agriculture ; perhaps I have mot sufficient cognisance 
of the other work that was going on to answer that 
question properly. 

14105. Without actually examining where it came 
from, would you like to have seen a larger sum spent 
on agricultural improvement than £11,000?— I think 
the Board could have spent more advantageouslv ; 1 
think good results could have been obtained ; but then 
i would have curtailed some of the expenditure, as I 
have already mentioned ; certain things, perhaps, were 
not giving as good results as might have been hoped 

14106. Supposing this work was to be done again 
next year, or to-morrow, by the Board, vou do not 
think it would be necessary to contemplate the ex- 
penditure of any much larger sum than £11.000 a 
year for that work? — Is that assuming that the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s operations would not applv 
to the Congested Districts ? * 

■If 107 ; Assuming that the agricultural improvement 
work which used to be done by the Board was given 
beck to the Board?— I think about £11,000 to £12,000 
would be sufficient. ’ 

™ 1 . 410S ',P”.? tl “. r tl " n 6-«*n you toll us at all whether 
e could estimate the sum of money necessary for 
agricultural improvement by an area test— can vou 
say at all taking the scheduled districts, that" so 
Efi SqUare miles ° r 80 m uch per fifty square 

miles would be necessary. I will explain to Vou why 
L a !r/° U, j Supposing that this work was given to the 
nd ,L SUp ?° S / ng i that the resulfc of this inquiry 
was that other -districts not at present scheduled were 
ZZ,T 1U ? ed Wlthln the operations of the Board for 
Proses, is there any way in which the 
.Commission could judge by past experience of the 
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amount of money that would be necessary for agricul- 
tural improvements if those districts are to be in- 
cluded ; and as those districts are rather indefinite 
in size, is there any way in which we could .form an 
idea per some standard area of the amount of money 
necessary for agricultural improvement? — If the dis- 
tricts were much scattered, as, for instance, the con- 
gested districts of Leitrim are, it makes it much more 
expensive to work than if you have a large congested 
area together, as in Donegal, because of the time 
spent in getting about, and for many other reasons. 

14109. You are connected with a new department, 
and therefore have the problem in one hand. Is there 
any way in which we could be told, through the 
medium of the new Department, the sort of sum of 
money which they consider would be necessary to ex- 
pend per annum upon agricultural improvements on 
all areas where the valuation was less than, say, 
30s. per annum of the population. Could the Depart- 
ment give 1 us informat’ on of that kind? — I should 
think the Department would be able to say. what the 
expenditure is in proportion to valuation ; that would 
be a tolerably fair guide. 

14110. Taking all districts in Ireland where the 
valuation per head of the population is under 
30s., could the new Department tell us what, in their 
opinion, at present is the sum of inoney which is neces- 
sary to be spent on agricultural development in all 
those areas? — Not taking them separately, I think, 
for the reason I have just stated — that if you pick 
out, perhaps, a couple of electoral divisions in Wick- 
low and Carlow, and counties like that, it would not 
"be fair to say that the future cost of that, if isolated, 
would be at 'all the same as the cost of working them 
•as part of the county they are in. 

14111. We are going to have evidence from the new 
Department — would you think over that point I have 
just put, and would you see whether any information 
■could be given us on that point by the new Department 
and if so would you ask one of the witnesses who will 
appear before us on behalf of the Department to tell 
us what he can with regard to them ? — Yes, certainly. 

14112. There is only one other question which I 
should like to ask you, and that is this. In your 
opinion, if this work of agricultural improvement is 
■to be done efficiently and well, do you think it would 


be advantageous to have, say, in certain definite 2> 1905 . 

districts in Ireland, a resident Chief Agricultural — 
Inspector living in that district, and responsible for Mr. Thomas 
that district and no other? — You are speaking of all Porter. 
Ireland now ? 

14113. I am speaking of the Congested Districts. 

Take for instance Donegal. I suppose the necessities 
in regard to agricultural improvement in Donegal 
differ considerably from what they are in Mayo, and 
in fact you have told us in regard to these improve- 
ments of live stock and so on that the conditions in 
Kerry are very different from the conditions which 
exist in other parts. Do you think it would be 
advantageous that each of those areas had a man 
living within it responsible entirely for the agricul- 
tural improvement of that district? — No, I do not 
.think so ; I do not think that would be necessary. I 
think one head could work it. 

14114. You think one head could? — I am assuming 
now that the congested districts would be separated 
from the rest of Ireland, and that the Department of 
Agriculture and the County Councils would have no- 
thing to say to them. 

14115. Quite? — I think you would have too great 
diversity — for instance, separate cattle schemes in 
separate districts — one for Mayo, another for Galway, 
another for Cork and so on ; I think it would be 
disastrous. 

14116. Is it not the case that in all these things 
personal influence is of immense importance? — Yes, I 
think the personal influence of the Instructor has a 
great deal to do with it. That applies more to the 
local man — to the resident local Instructor — the 
itinerant Instructor, if I may so speak, than to the 
person at the head. 

14117. But is that itinerant instructor, or the actual 
instructor, a man of quite the class, or of the per- 
sonal influence really to induce people to adopt his 
scheme. Do you not want above those men a local 
major-general, as it were? — You require the head man 
to control matters, but you depend upon your local 
men to induce the people to adopt the schemes ; it is 
they upon whom you mainly depend ; it is they who 
will have the greatest influence with the people to 
induce them to adopt lb 13 schemes. That is my ex- 
perience. 


Mr. Geobge Russell examined. 


14118. The Chairman. — You are connected with the 
Irish Agricultural Organisation Society? — I have had 
the general supervision of the work of organising 
Agricultural Banks since the Society began its work 
■in Ireland. My first experience in congested districts 
was in 1897 when employed by the Irish Agricultural 
•Organisation Society to organise Agricultural Banks, 
and I think if you will allow me first to state some 
of the things I noticed in congested districts con- 
nected with the life of the small farmers, this will 
enable me to show more clearly the necessity for agri- 
cultural organisation and how intimately the schemes 
of co-operation devised by the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, and in which it was aided by 
the Board, fit into the economic character of the 
districts. As part of my work I made inquiries 
•everywhere. I went about the' way in which 
the farmer disposed of his produce, bought his 
requirements, and obtained credit or capital. 
As I was engaged in introducing a new sys- 
tem of agricultural credit, I made exhaustive in- 
quiries into the credit facilities enjoyed by the fanners. 
I found the branches of joint stock banks too few and 
far between to be of much benefit- to farmers in the 
outlying districts. There were immense areas, for 
example, that lying between Ballina and Belmullet, 
where none of the large banks had any branches, and 
where the farmers were forced either to borrow from 
local money-lenders at extravagant rates of in- 
terest, or with great difficulty and expense to 
■obtain loans from the nearest bank. And, indeed, in 
many cases were unable to obtain a loan at all. It is 
an unfortunate fact, which is, I think, well recognised, 
that it is precisely the poorer classes who need to effect 
the greatest economies in their business, who are most 
unable to do so. They are not able to offer the same 
security as men in more prosperous circumstances, 
and they pay dearly for whatever credit they obtain. 
They are not able to buy in bulk, and, buying in 


small quantities, they buy dearly. It has been the Mr. George 
general experience over the Continent that communities Russell, 
of small farmers are the prey of the usurer, or gom- 
been man, as we call him in Ireland. I am glad to 
be able to say that this type is disappearing. So long 
as farmers are poor and unorganised and unable to 
offer the best security to those whoi give them credit, 
they will suffer from disadvantages which the more 
prosperous man is not subject to. 

14119. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say the class 
of gombeen man is disappearing : to what do you 
attribute that? — Public opinion to a great extent, 
the establishment of co-operative societies of one kind 
or another which has lowered the price of farmers’ re- 
quirements, and also the obtaining of cheaper credit. 

14120. Co-operative societies for the sale of what ? — 

Eggs, and for the purchase of manures, seeds, imple- 
ments, and agricultural requirements of that kind 
have done a great deal to reduce the price. 

14121. Has that gone far in the Congested Districts ? 

— I will give you statistics later on. — Fanners, and 
especially poor farmers with little or no working 
capital, need a very flexible system of credit, which 
will adapt itself to the varying needs of an industry 
which is very unreliable. A farmer is not like an 
artisan, who can depend upon his wages being received 
on certain dates. He is generally uncertain about the 
amount lie may receive from his industry or the dates 
on which he will receive it,, and it continually happens 
that he has to buy on credit, and even sometimes to 
give on credit. A bad year is one of liis normal risks. 

So it becomes of great importance to him to get that 
credit as cheaply as he possibly can. There are a 
number of institutions or persons in the West of Iro- 
land which profess to meet this need of the farmers 
for cheap credit. There are the large Joint Stock 
Banks, some Loan Fund Societies, and a good many 
private money-lenders, and the universal shopkeeper. 

The large hanks are in eveiy respect the best con- 
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’ at the present time. I consider that their system is not 
Mr. George flexible enough to meet the needs of the small farmer, 
Bussell. and that the interest charged on small loans is rather 
high. These banks do not cater for the very small 
farmer, and as their branches are only established in 
country towns of fair size, there are large areas where 
the borrower would have to travel twelve or thirteen 
miles to one of these banks, or even a much longer 
distance, to get accommodation. The bank managers, 
naturally, do not like advancing money to small far- 
mers whom they do not know, and the borrower him- 
self is put to considerable expense in travelling to the 
towns where the branches of these banks are situated. 
He has to bring in sureties, and he puts himself under 
a compliment to these men who go bail for liim. I 
remember one small farmer in a congested district 
telling me his experience in getting a loan of £5 from 
the National Bank in Ballina. He lived about four- 
teen miles from Ballina, close to Mount Nephin. He 
had to bring in two sureties, and pay their return fare. 
He had to give them a dinner, and “treat them.” 
The bank deducted two shillings and sixpence for a 
loan of £5 for three months. There was the cost of a 
stamp. He had to give the men a day’s pay for the 
day he brought them away from their work, and as he 
lenew he would not be able to make the profit out of 
his loan in three months and would be forced to renew, 
he had to be good to these men and treat them occa- 
sionally to keep them in good temper, or they would 
not have renewed the bill. I counted up all the ex- 
penses this small farmer was put to, and found that 
when the interest and expenses were added together, 
that they amounted to a charge of forty-two per cent, 
altogether I think that the story of this farmer 
represents very well the conditions under which almost 
any small farmer in the West of Ireland living at this 
distance from a Joint Stock Bank would borrow money. 
Very often, too, the bank managers, not having any 
knowledge of these farmers, who come from remote 
distances, will not advance money unless they can get 
as surety the local clergyman or somebody who has 
a deposit or an account in the bank. Such men are 
generally the local traders, who by this means attach 
the farmers to themselves and put them under obliga- 
tions, for which, in my opinion, they are amply repaid 
in their shop dealing. The system of three or four 
months’ bills usual in these banks is quite unsuitable 
for small fanners. It may be seven or eight or nine 
months before the man can get a return from the 
money he has expended. If he is buying young 
pigs, it will certainly be at least that ” time 
before he will be able toi sell them, make Iris 
profit, and pay the bank back. To ask him to pay 
the money back before he has made his profit out of it 
is not to help him, but to cripple him, and even if the 
banlcs renew, the borrower is put to the same expenses 
in travelling, treating, etc., which I have referred to. 

I do not in the slightest degree blame these large 
banks for the caution they exercise with respect to 
small farmers coming from a distance. The Loan 
Fund Societies I need not refer to any length, as the 
system and its dangers has been fully exposed in a 
report published some year's ago by a Committee of 
Inquiry into their working. Improvements have been 
effected in management, but the same want of flexi- 
bility in methods of repayment, which I have referred 
to in the case of Joint Stock Banks, applies to the 
Loan Fund Societies, and the interest is still too high. 

14122. The Loan Fund Society — that is established 
in Dublin ? — No. They are all over the country. 

There is a central office, and I think there are about 
120 of these societies. They are supervised by a De- 
partment which has a branch in the Castle — the 
Charitable Loan Funds Board. 

14123. What capital have they to deal with all told, 
all these societies put together : what amount of funds 
can they lend ? — It varies in each district according to 
the amount brought in locally. 

14124. What is the gross amount? — I could not say 
at the present time. I have seen no statistics since 
the report was furnished. 

14125. My idea is it is rather small? — Yes, very 
small. 

14126. As a means of meeting the necessities of 
small farmers it is rather negligible? — Yes. The 

local money-lenders, I found, were much more costly — 
one shilling, often two shillings, and sometimes even 


four shillings, were deducted from every pound bor- 
rowed as discount. This money was usually repaid in 
weekly or monthly instalments, so that the lender 
could relend it, and perhaps get three or four interests 
on ilie same money. Such money-lenders are very 
often publicans, and the borrower can hardly do less 
than treat his sureties or take a drink himself, as he 
came in with his instalments. I am unable to calculate- 
in such cases what the borrower really pays. The 
difficulty of getting money at reasonable rates has 
forced the small fanners in many districts to the most 
extraordinary devices. One of the most widely spread 
systems of obtaining money is through what are known 
in Ulster as Trust Auctions. By this system the 
auctioneer will allow credit to the buyer, and will pay 
cash' with a discount off to the seller. He has the 
interest on the bill which he gets from the buyer ; he 
has lids auction fees, and the discount for cash to the 
seller. This system has been utilized in a great many 
ways by farmers who require money. Farmers will 
drive in cattle to an auction ; one of them will offer 
them for sale as if they were his. The others 
will bid them up to a good price. The auctioneer will 
pay cash with a discount to the supposed seller, and 
will give credit for three or four months to the 
supposed buyers. The men will drive the cattle home- 
to the sheds they came out of originally and divide 
the money between them, less the various discounts, 
interests, and auction fees. The money was what they 
really required. I have known men to buy cattle at 
such an auction for sums beyond their real value, and, 
having credit for four months, they have sold the 
cattle immediately afterwards for cash” which was what 
they required. One man I know in Kilmacrennan told 
me that an hour before I met him he had bought a cow 
and gave the auctioneer a promissory note due in four 
months for £13 13s. The man sold the cow for £10 
immediately afterwards, the money being what he 
really was in need of. Another man, who I think 
lived near Glenswillv, had fo’ind himself unable to 
meet the auctioneer’s bill when it became due, and 
bought a dearer beast on credit and sold it at a loss 
of £2 to meet the debt on the first. When I met him 
he was contemplating a third purchase on a mere en- 
larged scale to pay off the second bill, but I heard 
nothing further of him. Probably he is in the work- 
house now. 

14127. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not the trust 
auction something worse than the gombeen system? 
— It is really worse. 

14128. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That was a most 
excellent field for the introduction of your banks? — 
It was. 

14129. You could not have expected better? — I 
could not have expected better. The worse the stories 
I hear in a district, the better the chances of starting 
a bank. 

14130. Would it interrupt you if you were to tell 
us what success you had in the introduction of your 
banks?— I will give full statistics of that later 
on. In many districts in Ulster this trust 
auction system is ruinous in its operations. 
It has gone so far that men will auction anything. 
They will auction the crops in the ground, the letting of 
their fields, and people buy and speculate in very much 
the same way as a gambler on the Stock Exchange. 

I have heard on very good authority of a man who 
raised £75 on one cow by bringing it to various; 
auctions, his son or a servant sold it and he bought it 
in, or his neighbour sold it and the son was the buyer. 
This was not in a congested district, but it seems so 
ingenious an application of the Trust Auction system 
that I would not wonder if some ready-witted farmer in 
a congested district had not thought of it also. An- 
other result, and in my opinion the worst result, of 
the lack of cheap money has been that the farmers 
run up long bills with their traders, and where they 
cannot pay cash they get their requirements at what 
are called “ long prices,” and in most cases the prices 
merit the adjective. I would not like at all to be 
understood to say that every trader in congested dis- 
tricts is a gombeen man, but I do, say that high prices 
and high interest added in the books for goods given 
on credit are frequent enough to make the introduction 
of some new system desirable, if only through com- 
petition, to make a more equitable system of trading 
prevail. As an instance of what I mean, I recall a 
conversation I had with three farmers in Mayo, who 
had gone in the spring to their nearest town to get 
manures. Two of these men were able to pay cash, the- 
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-third required credit from May to December, and he 
had, just before I met him, paid almost exactly twice 
the price which the other farmers had paid, and all for 
the privilege of deferring payment for seven or eight 
months. The cash price for the “ bag stuff,” as they 
called it, was 6s. td., the long price was 12s. This 
was, I think, exceptional, but 25 per cent, added on 
for six months’ credit was not uncommon. I have just 
heard of a trader in Dungloe furnishing a bill for 2ls. 
for goods whose cash price was 17s. The bill was fur- 
nished thirty-five days after the goods were purchased. 
The farmer had become a member of an agricultural 
society which dealt in manures, and it is possible 
there was malice as well as enlightened self-interest 
on the traders part in this case. 

14131. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At all events, 
there is a marked difference between bargains by pay- 
ing ready cash and baa-gains by deferred payments? — 
A tremendous difference. Another evil brought about 
in lonely districts remoter from country towns by the 
-difficulty in disposing of produce is the barter system. 
A trader will take eggs, for example, and allow his 
customer so much per dozen or score for them, the 
amount not being paid in cash ; but it is set off in 
the trader’s books against groceries and other require- 
ments. I may say that in many places in the West 
of Ireland the egg is the current coin of the realm. 
I have seen a child go into a post office in Donegal 
and lay down two eggs on the counter and ask for a 
stamp. 

14132. Sir John Colomb. — Did she get the stamp ? — 
She did not. The postmistress refused, and the child 
'was very much astonished. 

14133. Sir Francis Mowatt. — May I ask you one 
•question. You described to us the trust auction, and 
how the seller and the buyer both for the moment 
made money out of the re-sale of the cow, but you did 
not tell us how in the end does the auctioneer recoup 
himself for the ready money which he had paid, and 
which he never got back again ? — The auctioneer gets 
as many names as he can on the bill that he gets 
when he gives credit, and he has his interest on the 
bill, his auction fees, and his discount. 

14134. And he eventually sells up the man if he 
cannot pay? — Yes. 

14135. The Chairman. — And the man who nomi- 
nally sold the cow and got the money may appear on 
the back of the bill as a party to the bill ? — That may 
•or may not be by arrangement. I believe, in some 
cases the sales are quite genuine. You can under- 
stand that, for a poor man to be able to buy a cow on 
credit for four months would in certain circumstances 
be quite an admirable thing, but I have found evi- 
dence over Ulster that people use it mainly as a 
means of raising money. But there might be some 
genuine sales. 

14136. But where the buyer returns the article at 
the original sale, in that case the original seller has 
either to put his name on the back of the bill which 
the buyer gives the auctioneer, or he has got in some 
way to indemnify! himi? — They will share the money 
between them, as in the same way very often 
men go into a bank and borrow, say £10. 
One man is the ostensible borrower, but the 
three men will divide the money, and take 
£3 6s. 8 d. each, cn a kind of joint responsibility. In 
all the barter of agricultural produce for groceries or 
other requirements to the smaller farmer, he loses. 
He is not really allowed the full value of his produce. 
The trader has two profits — one on the sale of his 
•groceries, and another on the sale of eggs, butter, or 
whatever else the farmer may bring in. I could go 
into this economic loss at great length,’ but what I 
have said will be sufficient to illustrate my argument 
for organisation, and how Agricultural Banks, 
Poultry, Agricultural Societies, or the other associa- 
tions promoted by the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society benefit the poor farmer and relieve him 
from these circumstances by means of which 
he loses so much money. It was as a means of 
remedying these ills that the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society introduced the system of 
Agricultural Banks into Ireland, which had 
been found efficacious over Europe in dealing with 
conditions similar or worse. The system chosen is 
known as the Raiffeisen, and it has been generally 
agreed that this is the most suitable credit system for 
the small farmers, not only on account of the material 
-advantages it offers, but because of the educational 


and moral influence directly engendered by the system. ^ 0J} g leog. 
The method by which Raiffeisen enabled small far- — 
mers to obtain money on as good or better terms than Mr. George 
the wealthy farmer is very ingenious. The borrower Russell, 
who can offer good security can in almost any country 
obtain money on reasonable terms. What Raiffeisen 
did was to join a number of the small farmers to- 
gether, and by their union so create a greater security 
than the individual borrower could offer. They jointly 
borrow a large sum of money sufficient for their needs 
at a low rate of interest, which they lent out to each 
other through a committee elected by themselves. It 
is this system, with hardly any modification, which 
has been introduced into Ireland by the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society, and with the aid of 
the Board established in congested districts. The 
Societies are registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act, which permits of the principle of unlimited 
liability. A number of farmers, varying from 
thirty to two hundred, join together in a Society 
which is registered under the Friendly Societies Act, 
and, having by their union created a greater security 
than any of them individually could offer, on their 
joint unlimited engagement become responsible for 
whatever money they may have entrusted to them. 

They then borrow as much money as they may require 
for their needs at a low rate of interest, which money 
is utilised for reproductive loans to the members. It 
has generally been found possible in Ireland to obtain 
money in these societies at from three to four per 
cent., and to lend it out again to the members at one 
penny per pound per month, which is a popular rate 
of interest, and easily calculated. The money has 
been obtained from three sources in congested dis- 
tricts ; first, local deposits 

14137. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Will you explain 
what that means ? — People in the neighbourhood who 
may have a little money to, spare deposit it with the 
local society, and are paid interest. Secondly, the 
Congested Districts Board, has advanced small sums 
of £50 or £100 at 3 per cent, as a nucleus of capital, 
to encourage the members and to show depositors that 
the system has the confidence of the Board, and that 
they regard the joint engagement of these farmers as 
excellent .security for their money. 

14138. You refer to the local depositors ? — Yes. The 
amount altogether advanced by the Board in this way 
amounts to £6,430. The third source from which 
capital has been obtained is the Joint Stock Banks, 
which are not at all unfriendly to the credit societies, 
regarding them rather as useful auxiliaries, than as 
rivals. The National Bank alone has made an un- 
friendly stipulation that societies to which it makes 
advances must refuse to receive deposits. But the 
other Joint Stock Banks, without exception, are will- 
ing to lend money to properly constituted societies 
within their areas of working at four per cent, on 
overdraft. This enables the Society to lend money to 
its members at one penny a pound a month, and on 
their own terms as to time and method of repayment, 
and it makes one per cent, on every transaction. In 
this way the member an Agricultural Bank can, 
through the Society, get money on better terms from 
a Joint Stock Bank than if he went there himself. 

The societies are managed by a committee elected at 
the annual general meeting. The committee is gene- 
rally seven in number. The duty of the committee is 
to admit members and to grant loans. A small en- 
trance fee is charged, either sixpence or a shilling. 

No shares are taken. It would be absurd to ask men 
who themselves require money to take shares before 
they received it. The member simply signs a form ap- 
plying for membership and promising to keep the 
rules of the Society. The area is restricted, generally" 
speaking, to a parish, or to those farmers living 
within a radiqs of three, four, or five miles round the 
office where the Society works. This restriction is for 
the purpose of enabling the committee and the mem- 
bers to judge of the character of applicants or mem- 
bers who are borrowers. It would be impossible in a 
society whose foundations were mutual trust and the 
good character of the members, to admit borrowers 
from a distance whose character or circumstances would 
be unknown to the Committee. 

14139. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are advances 
made to any person who is not a member of the 
Society? — No. Besides, the restriction lessens the 

work of the officers, who almost invariably are unpaid. 

The result of this insistence on good character has beep 
gradually to create confidence in a new security, that 
is the security of character ; when men, all of whom 
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are very poor, have been working together for some 
time, it comes to be realised that the poor but honest 
man, who has hardly any security to offer except his 
good name, will do anything rather than lose that 
good name, and that the faith which is built on a 
number of honest men working together is built upon 
a rock. The system is peculiarly suited to farmers. 
First of all, the interest charged is very low. The 
farmers in many districts call money obtained for one 
penny per pound per month “ money got for nothing.” 
The interest is not deducted beforehand, but is repay- 
able whenever a loan or the instalment of a loan is 
payable. The borrower gets his own time and his own 
method of repaying the loan. 

14140. Sir Francis Mo watt. — When he borrows, 
does he borrow on the understanding that he may keep 
it as Ion" as he likes, or does he borrow for a short 
time, and then get it renewed ? — He is supplied with 
a form. On this form he makes application to the 
Committee for a loan, stating he wishes to borrow £10 
or £5, for six, seven, eight, or nine months, as the 
case may be. He states the purposes for which the 
money is required, and the Committee will alter either 
the amount or the length of time if they consider 
either unsuitable. The length of time allowed is in 
proportion to the purpose : the method of re- 
payment, in the same way, being varied so 
that the loan may be repayable either in 
one sum or two or in instalments, according 
to whether the man makes his profit gradually or 
obtains them in one sum from the sale of his produce. 
When he purchases manures, seeds, implements, 
young pigs, the repayment is generally deferred for 
six, seven, eight, or nine months or even a year. If 
he is buying a milch cow, and is getting his cheque 
from a creamery every month for the milk, payment 
m monthly instalments is accepted. The farmer’s 
needs are met in every possible way. If he repays by 
instalments, interest is only charged on the money 
which he actually has had the use of. As each in- 
stalment is paid, the interest is paid also, so that the 
system does not allow a nominal rate of five per cent., 
which might easily work out twelve per cent, or four- 
teen per cent., if the repayment was by instalments, 
and the interest on the full amount for the extreme 
term was deducted at the time the man got the money. 
The greatest care is exercised in the management. 
The members of the Committee know that if a borrower 
and liis sureties fail to pay up a loan, there must be 
a levy among the members and that they will have to 
pay their share, and we have found that the fear of 
loss operates perhaps even more satisfactorily than a 
salary to secure good management. Money is lent 
only for profitable or productive purposes, or for sav- 
ing to the borrower. 

14141. I have not quite followed you as to whether 
this bank first borrows a sum of money, which stands 
m its name, and then lends it, or do they, when each 
member applies for a loan, go to the bank and ask 
lor an advance for that loan ?— Generally they open 
an account m the nearest branch of a joint stock bank, 
if one is within a reasonable distance, and have a sum 
there to their credit. 


14142. They are paying interest on the 
mg to their credit all the time ? — Yes. 


stand- 


:L4143. And only getting from the borrowers interest 
on the particular amount borrowed for the time it 
1S °™ wed ?—I am dealing with that question later 
on. Ihe man must state on his application to the 
Committee what he proposes to do with the money 
when he gets it, and the purpose must be one which, 
m the opinion of the Committee, will enable the bor- 
rower to make a profit and pay the Society back. The 
borrowers are in this way taught the true use of 
credit, which is to borrow money to make more money, 
and the old tradition that to be seen borrowing was 
discreditable is vanishing. To serve on a committee 
is a great education for these farmers, as they begin 
to get very sharp and businesslike, and realise in a 
way that they never did before, the amount of money 
winch was lost in small expenses, in buying goods on 
credit and having them charged up in the shops at 
long prices. _ The borrowers are safeguarded against 
making bad investments, and their sureties are bound 
with them, not only for the repayment of the monev 
when it falls due, but also to see that the monev is 
applied to the purpose for which it is borrowed. 

14144. You say the borrower and the sureties, but 
you have not mentioned before tfiaF the borrower 
from the bank gets special sureties before he borrows 


from the bank? — Yes. In his application for a loan 
the man states the purpose for which he wants it, 
the time, and the name of two people in the district 
who will serve as sureties and will stand between the 
general members of the bank in case he fails to pay 
up. 

14145. Mr. Bryce. — Those two sureties are not 
necessarily members of the society ? — Not necessarily. 

14146. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not that an 
excrescence upon the system ? — I don’t think so. 
There is no necessity for the sureties to be members. 
It is of great importance that the borrowers should 
be members and honest men. 

14147. Does not membership of the association 
imply that? — It does, but the sureties get no ad- 
vantage at all. They are taking a risk. 

14148. But what is the necessity of having sureties ; 
it is lan excrescence upon the Raiffeisen system you 
will admit? — I don’t think so. 

14149. It is not part and parcel of the system as 
practised abroad? — It inspires a groat deal of con- 
fidence. 

14150. It is an excrescence upon the type, which 
proceeds upon mutual confidence, and admission to 
the association should be sufficient indication that 
that confidence exists ? — I considered the subject very 
carefully in devising the rules, and I thought that as 
everybody understood the system of two sureties — 

14151. Have you ever tried an association without 
any sureties? — Never. 

14152. It would be worth while trying it ? — I would 
not like to be responsible myself for starting such a 
society. I think the people could do it in districts 
where the banks have been working for some time. 
I would not mind trying the experiment in a place 
like Enniscoe, where they have been working for 
eight years and never made a debt. 

14153. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What is the induce- 
ment to the sureties ; they charge nothing ? — They 
charge nothing. 

14154. They are .prepared to go bail ? — Yes ; perhaps 
in the hope that the borrower will go bail for them 
another time. 

14155. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Not in the same 
association ?— Perhaps. - 

14156. Certainly not unless they become members 
of the association ? — They will have to become members 
if they want to borrow themselves. 

14157. It does not depend upon their becoming 
members. It depends on the whole body of the as- 
sociation. It does not rest with them to become 
members ; it rests with the association to admit them ? 
—If they apply it will rest with the association to 
admit them, but it is not necessary for a surety to 
be a member. Suppose there was some clergyman or 
landlord in the district who would like one of his 
tenants to get a small loan he might say he would 
be surety for him with the society. 

14158. Sir Fkancis Mowatt. — Then I don’t see 
where the society comes in. If the landlord is going 
security for the small holder when he borrows then 
he can get the money cheaper from the bank? — They 
could not get it on such cheap terms. I doubt very 
much if there are many landlords in Ireland who 
could get money on such good terms as these small 
farmers. 


14159. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you think it necessary 
to have further security ? — I want to make the sys- 
tem as safe as I can. I have charge of the societies., 
and I have advised both the Board and the Depart- 
ment to advance money, and my business is to make 
it absolutely safe, so that there will be no loss of any 

14160. Sir Francis Mowatt.— B ut you don’t con- 
sider the necessity of getting two sureties throws a 
difficulty m the way of enabling .a man tc borrow : 
can he always find two sureties ?— Yes ; a man who 
cannot get two sureties is a man whom I would not 
like to see borrow. 

14161. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— In the early 
part of your evidence you pointed to the fact of 
two sureties being a source of expense to borrowers ?— 
A1 i a " i® ™ en Somg a long distance. 

141 62. The principle is the same ?— No. Take the 
case ol the roan at Enniscoe whose story I told you. 
He had to bring the sureties fourteen miles, give 
them a dinner and pay their travelling expenses, 
that man has now only to make application to a 
committee a mile away, or has committee man will 
take it from him and submit it" to the committee,. 
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and all he has got to do is to get the two men 
to sign it and he will get his cheque. 

14163. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You don’t think as 
a rule he has to pay these men in the same way ? — 
I don’t think so. You cannot be quite sure that he 
might not give them a glass of stout or something 
like that. It is certainly nothing like' the expense 
they were put to under the old system. 

14164. Sir John Colomb. — You think it necessary 
that there should be these two sureties as extra secu- 
rity? — Yes. . 

14165. Suppose a man falls to meet his obligation 
where is the remedy. Can this bank recover from the 
sureties ?— If they like they can. They are a corporate 
body, registered under the Friendly Societies Act. 

14166. Mr. Bryce. — You say one of the essential 
points of the thing is the local knowledge of whether 
a man is safe or not, from the fact that he is known 
to the members of the committee? — Yes. 

14167. Is not that feeling of responsibility on the 
part of the members of the committee diminished 
by the fact of their having these two sureties? — I 
don’t think so. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Pro tanto it must be. 

14168. Mr. Bryce. — If there were not these outside 
securities they would be more particular about the 
people to whom they lend ? — It increases the security 
for those who lend them money, and to members com- 
ing in for the first time. I explain carefully all the 
obstacles in the way of a call on the score of un- 
limited liability. I explain first of 'all the character 
test. I also point out that there are two sureties, 
and also that in case of the character test failing and 
the two sureties failing there will be a call upon the 
score of several liability ; and I find that when that 
is explained they have no objection to accepting the 
principle of unlimited liability ; but still it makes 
the committee very careful. Otherwise the committee 
might select very ne’er-do-well kind of people to lend 
money to. 

14169. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The committee is 
responsible to the bank and the sureties are responsible 
to the committee ; the position is the bank would 
call on the committee to make good the loan, and 
they would do the best they could with the sureties? 


14170. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you reject applica- 
tions unless securities are given to your satisfaction ? 
—The committee have discretion to accept one surety 
instead of two if they consider it satisfactory ; also to 
accept security instead of a surety, but I have 
always advised them against accepting any security 
such as land, because it would be very unpopular if 
they had to evict a man to get payment of a debt. 
In any of the banks that are working now where the 
committee have got confidence and know the members 
and have trusted them for six or seven years they 
could lend the entire sum without any surety at all, 
especially as they have established reserve funds which 
would meet any possible bad debts, but certainly I 
would not advise farmers to start a society without 
the sureties as part of the scheme. 

14171. The Chairman. — I suppose you are very 
anxious that the bank should start under favourable 
conditions? — Most anxious. 

14172. You are very anxious to avoid any failure 
which would discredit the schemes ?— Exactly so. 

14173. Sir John Colomb. — In order to enable me 
clearly to understand about the sureties and the 
means of recovery in cases of default — suppose a man 
complies with the regulations as to sureties and he 
is lent £10 for a certain time, the reason being that 
he has a cow that will be springing about that time 
and he will be realising it then ; suppose the cow 
•f 6 \ ln mean ^ me i w hat happens ? — The committee, 

if the man can offer some reasonable prospect of pay- 
ing the money up within a certain time,* sav in six 


that 


money up within a certain time,* say i.. 

® even months, would suspend proceedings against 
it man and the two sureties. 

14174. Have there been many cases of proceedings 
for recovery on _ default ? — The proportion has been 
very small considering the number of loans issued 
since the banks were started. 

14175. In those cases has the man or his sureties 
always been m a position to pay ?— Yes ; they have 
always paid up. 

. 141 I 6 ' B eyce. —Ha ve you got any figures show- 

ing ^ the total number of bad debts in the different 
ban<s? I dont think we have the statistics about 


the number of bad debts. I can only say I don’t ^/ov. 3 1906 
believe there are more than a dozen in all the societies — 
since we started under this scheme. I have noticed Mr. George 
these in the reports made by the auditors. I have Kussell. 
noticed about half a dozen altogether. 

14177. It would be rather interesting if you could 
furnish the Commission with figures? — I have got 
some figures bearing on that point.* 

14178. Sir John Colomb. — Is there an audit of the 
bank accounts ? — ’Every year. 

14179. The audit would show that? — They would. 

The number of societies existing in congested dis- 
tricts, of which statistics are available at the end of 
1905, was eighty-four. There are a few banks of 
which I have not yet got returns, but of those of 
which particulars are forthcoming, the membership 
was 5,056. The loan capital amounted to £15,185, of 
which £6,430 was advanced by the Board, £6,520 were 
local deposits, and £2,235 were obtained through bank 
overdrafts. 

14180. Mr. Bryce. — Of the entire amount only 
£2,000 was bank overdrafts ? — Yes. 

14181. That is very small? — That is at the time of 
audit. I could not say how much they may have 
used these overdrafts during the year. I consider the 
amount obtained on deposits locally very satisfactory, 
and it shows that confidence has been created, but it 
would be foolish to expect any very large increase of 
money from this source at present. 

14182. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Who are the de- 
positors — are they members of the association or out- 
siders? — They are sometimes members of the associa- 
tion. 

14183. Do they take money from outsiders ? — Yes, 
from any source. 

14184. What interest do they pay ? — They allow de- 
positors 3, 3£, or 4 per cent. It is never beyond 4 per 
cent., and it is generally 3£. 

14185. Mr. Bryce. — What is the average rate al- 
lowed on deposits by joint stock banks in the same 
district ? — I should say 1£ ; I remember it being 1 
per cent., then I5, and on large sums left there a long 
time it would be 2. 

14186. So they make a distinct profit by depositing 
with these banks? — Yes. The members are all very 
poor. If they have a few pounds on hands most of 
them can invest ever so much more profitably in their 
own industry where they may make 100 or 200 per 
cent, by purchase of young pigs or something of the 
kind. Therefore, it would be unreasonable to expect 
them to deposit the money which they require so 
urgently for their own use in an agricultural bank 
where they would be getting at most 4 per cent. 

14187. Sir John Colomb. — How do you know that 
these people are very poor? — One can form a very 
fair opinion by the size of their holdings. 

14188. It is merely a general opinion from your ob- 
servation — you believe it to be so ? — Yes. I have 
gone among the people and been in their cottages and 
know them intimately for seven or eight years, and 
my opinion is that the small farmers in the congested 
districts are very, very poor. 

14189. Very small farmers give very considerable, 
dowries to their daughters when they marry ? — I have 
seen that. These very small men may borrow it from 
a bank, but I think there is very considerable juggling 
before the dowry is given. 

14190. If they juggle over marriage transactions 
I suppose they would juggle over banking transac- 
tions? — I have not found them do so. The local 
traders could hardly be expected to deposit money in 
the societies which they suspect will bring about a' 
lessening of their own profits, or help to finance men 
who are in their own books. There are very few local 
gentlemen or benevolent persons of independent means 
who could assist the societies with the capital at a 
low rate of interest, and for some time to come they, 
the Agricultural Bank, will have to depend upon the 
aid given them by the Board when starting new 
societies and upon the overdrafts from Joint Stock 
Banks. The number of loans granted in 1905 was 
3,352. The total amount granted was £14,331, the 
average being £4 5s. ; the working expenses we<-e 
very small, £68, or about 18s. per bank. They made 
during the year a net profit of £186 13s. 5 d. I may 
mention that the societies do not aim at large profits. 

The small margin between the amount they pay for 
money and the interest received from the borrowers 
goes to a reserve fund, which can be used in the case 
of a possible bad debt. 


* See p. 297. 
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14191. Sir Francis M6watt. — You said you were 
aware of one or two instances of bad debts. Have 
the amounts of these debts been deducted from the 
amount of the reserve fund ? — There may be one or 
two cases in Ireland where on a bad debt being made 
they were unable to recover the money, and the 
amount was met out of reserve fund. 

14192. And when you say there was £186 profit that 
is on the assumption that there was no bad debt? — 
There was no bad debt. The reserve of accumulated 
profits at the end of December last for societies in 
congested districts was £788 Is. Id., and no better 
proof could be given that the societies are succeeding. 

14193. Sir John Colomb. — Was that on deposit at 
the Joint Stock Banks? — In this way the societies 
pass it into the banks in which they have accounts. 

14194. The bank is guaranteeing 3J>- or 4 per cent, 
to the members of the society or outsiders who gave 
them the money ? — This is the reserve fund I am 
speaking of. 

14195. When you put this into the bank what in- 
terest do you get from the bank? — From the reserve 
fund? 

14196. The money having been got together to en- 
able you to have a reserve fund, and then as you pay 
3£ and 4 per cent, to depositors, I want to know what 
interest you get for your money ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You don’t transfer it 
to the Joint Stock Bank? — No. 

14198. Mr. Bryce. — It becomes part of the capital ? 
— It is part of the capital. They call it free capital. 

14199. Mr. Sutherland. — How can it be a guar- 
antee if you use it at the same time ? — It is a guar- 
antee practically because the money is there, and they 
would have to lose £20, £30, or £40 before they would 
have to make a call on the members. In Germany 
they use this fund as capital. 

14200. It is subject to the same risks as other 
capital ? — Yes. 

14201. Mr. Bryce. — It is done constantly in every 
kind of company. It is called reserve fund and 
treated as part of the capital of the company? — I 
may mention in Germany this free capital is used 
after a certain number of years to lend money at a 
lower rate of interest, and the accumulated interest 
on capital in Ireland, if we adopt the same system, 
in sixty or seventy years most of these societies would 
have got capital on which they pay no interest at all. 

14202. Mr. Kavanagh. — At the same time you in- 
crease your liability ? — Yes, but you also increase your 
members. As these societies go on, the reserve fund 
steadily mounts up and creates a kind of free capital 
on which no interest is paid and which can be used 
to lend money at even lower rates to the members. 
Some of the earlier societies have gqt a reserve fund 
amounting to nearly £100, and in twenty-five years 
almost all the societies now existing should have a 
very large free capital, securing the members and de- 
positors against loss, and if the system is permanently 
established, half a century will see them with almost 
all the capital they may require free of interest. It 
is very necessary, in my opinion, for the societies to 
be closely looked after during the first few years of 
their existence. It is most important when establish- 
ing a new system of credit in the country that a good 
business tradition should be created, that the bor- 
rowers should be taught to recognise that punctuality 
in payment is necessary, and that no laxities such as 
destroyed the Loan Fund Societies should be allowed. 
It is more necessarv to have this supervision, because 
the members of the society are for the most part 
elderly men, the heads cf families, who take some time 
to understand the working of a new society. Many 
of them are very unfamiliar with account-keeping, 
some of them illiterate, and we find that they do not 
at first realise the importance of attention to small 
details, neglect of which might make the agreement 
forms prove invalid in law. The Irish Agricultural 
Organisation. Society, in addition to organising the 
society and instructing the members and committee, 
also supply books of rules, ledger, minute book, and 
the forms necessary for the work of the society free of 
expense. They also audit their accounts. In return 
for this a small affiliation fee is payable to the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society. This fee is cal- 
culated at the rate of Is. on every £100 of the turn- 
over. When a society attains a business of £1,000 or 
over, this affiliation fee would almost cover the ex- 
pense of audit and the supply of stationery, but it 
has not been the policy of the Irish Agricultural 


Organization Society to advise the societies to start on 
a very large scale, or to borrow very large sums of 
money at the beginning of their operations. After 
they have worked on a capital of £100 or £200 for a 
year or so, the members and those who might deposit 
get more confidence in its working, and we find the 
business transactions of societies and the deposits in- 
creasing from year to year. We do not think that 
small farmers who individually may never have had 
£20 in their possession at any time of their lives 
should, without experience, have the disposal of money 
amounting to £1,000 or £1,500 without some pre- 
liminary experiments in the lending of small sums ; 
they might find that they had miscalculated the de- 
mand for money in the district, and might find money 
lying on their hands which they were unable to lend, 
and for which they would have to pay interest. I 
advise the societies slowly to increase their capital 
until they find the amount which can be kept in con- 
stant circulation, and when this amount is reached 
they should receive no more deposits. I think the 
establishment of these banks is of great importance. 
Their presence will always tend to make a low rate 
of interest generally prevail. 

14203- Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the balance 
which a small society is expected to keep at its 
bankers— is there any balance ? — They lend out all 
their money practically, and in case a depositor wants 
to get out a deposit at once they use the bank over- 
draft to pay him off. 

14204. Mr. Bryce. — They practically have no 
balance ?• — They practically have no balance. 

14205. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you undertake to pay 
on demand ? — I have always advised them in the case 
of small sums to undertake to pay on demand, but if 
a depositor is leaving a large sum they should 
make some special terms with him as to the date on 
which notice should be given. 

14206. Mr. Bryce. — I think myself where they are 
getting so much better rates of interest than they 
could get if they deposited it in a Joint Stock Bank 
they might in all cases perfectly fairly insist on notice 
■ — -I don’t say a long notice ? — They won’t do it under 
a fortnight’s notice. 

14207. Sir Francis asked you if they paid on de- 
mand ? — The rules say about a fortnight, but if it were 
a sum of £50 or £60 the Committee would make 
special terms, and they might have three months’ 
notice before withdrawal. It will help to put down 
usury and owing to the adaptibility of the system 
to small farmers it will enable these men to work 
their holdings more profitably. It is, I think, of 
special importance to establish them where enlarge- 
ment of holdings may subsequently take place. The 
farmers who have been working on small holdings of 
three, four, and five acres who are put into possession 
of additional land will require capital to enable them 
to work them profitably. Up to a certain extent, 
these loans are immensely profitable to the farmer. 
We once received reports from the secretaries of Agri- 
cultural Banks showing the expenditure of loans and 
the profits made by the borrowers. We found that 
these profits varied from 100 to 200 per cent, on their 
outlay. For example, a man would borrow £1 or 
25s. to buy a couple of bonhams ; he would sell them 
in nine months for £6, pay back his loan, pay his 
rent, and have £1 or £2 over. Many a small holding 
could be made much more profitable if the occupier 
had capital always available on application to a 
Committee in his own neighbourhood, which would 
enable him to stock his holding to the fullest extent 
it could bear, or get the advantage of cash prices in 
paying for his manures, seeds, and other require- 
ments, and in this way be kept free from shop debts. 
It is much more desirable that the farmers should 
be responsible to each other for money than tc local 
traders, who sometimes are not very scrupulous about 
the prices they charge when a man is deep in their 
books and cannot very well withdraw from them. A 
very different feeling about repayment is engendered 
when poor men owe money to each ether than when 
they owe it to an absentee landlord or a wealthy 
trader. They understand too well each others’ needs 
to have the same carelessness, and the public feeling 
in favour of honesty is immensely strengthened by the 
fact that a great number of farmers in a district are 
in a society where the dishonesty of one affects them 
all and each has to pay his share of a loss. It is this 
sense of mutual responsibility which has kept the 
Agricultural Credit Societies immune from loss 
hitherto, and which is the essence of the system ; 
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societies have been started in the poorest districts in 
Ireland in the islands off the coast, and in the most 
barren parts of Connemara, Mayo, Donegal and 
Kerry, and while the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society has in a few cases been obliged to advise the 
winding up of a society, in no case has a society 
wound up with any loss to either member or de- 
positor. 

14208. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If it is solvent why 
would you recommend its being wound up ?— -A great 
many local circumstances. Sometimes politics might 
intervene ; members of the committee might have 
varying theories about an election. There are a 
great many reasons why it might not be safe to allow 
it to continue. 

14209. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do these socie- 
ties that deal with money loans deal with com- 
modities? — They are very anxious to get power to 
purchase manures and seeds such as the Continental 
societies have got. Personally I would prefer to see 
a society which was both a bank and a purchasing 
society. 

14210. You would thereby come more or less into 
conflict with the local dealers ? — Yes, but I think it is 
absolutely necessary to bring down the prices. Where 
agricultural societies were started some years ago for 
the first time they brought down the price of certain 
articles by 50 per cent., and where the societies 
purchased direct from the manure manufacturers they 
got them at a rate considerably lower than that 
which the dealers had been charging. 

14211. Have you noticed any feeling on the part 
of small traders against the societies? — Yes, a very 
strong feeling is general, but I think it is vanishing 
in certain parts of Ireland, because many traders 
have told me they don’t mind very much the starting 
of creameries and agricultural societies, as they find 
the farmers benefit so much by these societies that 
they were able to pay more for their household re- 
quirements. 

14212. Do you find the feeling of hostility more 
pronounced in regard to the banks than in regard to 
dealing in commodities ? — There is hardly any 
hostility to these banks lending money. There is a 
general suspiciousness, not hostility, 'but in almost 
every case .where we start other forms of co-operative 
societies there is a great deal of hostility, which after 
a while vanishes when it is found that these societies 
confine themselves to dairying, poultry, and manures, 
and don’t interfere with traders in other matters. 

14213. Your designation agricultural banks does not 
cover the entire sphere of operations ; it is really a 
thrift society ias well as an agricultural society? — 
Yes. 

14214. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Thrift in regard to 
agricultural matters ? — Yes. 

14215. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do your banks 
also promote thrift in regard to deposits? — Yes. 

14216. Mr. Bryce. — You found no hostility on the 
part of the traders to these banks, although, naturally 
it would have been supposed, considering that the 
operations of the bank will lead the small farmer to 
depend less upon credit, and will enable him to pay 
cash more generally than formerly that there would 
have been hostility on the part of the trader ? — I think 
there is some hostility, but they can hardly say any- 
thing about it. There is a very chilly feeling about 
it. I have known a few cases of men who tried 
their utmost to destroy the system, but, generally 
speaking, they express themselves as indifferent upon 
that point ; but the real reason for this hostility is 
they expect that when one form of co-operation comes 
it will be followed by all the others, poultiy societies, 
agricultural societies, and every other form of co- 
operation. 

14217. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Did not you give us 
in the early part of your evidence some instances in 
which you thought local tradesmen were pressing very 
hard for their money ; do you believe that that was 
owing to the belief that their debtors were going to 
join one of these banks? — No; but to join an agri- 
cultural society. In that particular district that I 
refer to the bank had worked for some years very 
successfully, and the farmers were so delighted with 
the success of the bank that they asked the Organisa- 
tion Society to start an .agricultural society, also a 
poultry society. The moment the agricultural society 
was started there the farmers began to purchase their 
manures and seeds through it, and the traders who 


had been rather indifferent where the, bank was con- g, ^gog. 
cerned displayed the greatest hostility, and sent out * ' _1 

their bills with interest added to all the members of Mr. George 
the agricultural society. Russell. 

14218. That is the reason they have this cold feel- 
ing towards the bank, fearing it might develop into 
an agricultural society ? — Yes. 

14219. Mr. Bryce. — Has any attempt been made 
in any case by the local traders to suppress one of 
these banks, or to get hold of it so as to control it 
and limit its operations ?— They have never tried 
to suppress one so far as I know openly. Sometimes 
you will get very generous traders who will not only 
deposit money themselves, but come in and give their 
assistance quite freely and generously. I don’t for 
one minute mean to imply that every trader in a 
congested district is a gombeen man. There is a cer- 
tain number of them, and in many districts the whole 
business . traditions of the traders of the district are- 
very bad, and it is most desirable to establish a society 
and by competition keep down the prices, but I would 
not like to say that all these men were exacting 
usurious interest or high rates. 

14220. You don’t know any cases in which traders 
have become members of these banks? — I do. 

14221. With a view to throttling them ? — No ; I 
don’t think so. 

14222. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We have heard 
it stated that some of the towns, especially in the 
west of Ireland, are in a very decaying condition ; 
is that your own experience, that they are in a de- 
caying condition? — Yes. 

14223. Can you establish a connection between that 
and the creation of these banks and agricultural 
associations? — No. I think in the dairy districts the 
creameries would be responsible perhaps for some 
lessening of the visits to the country towns, as the 
farmers would get their cheques from the creamery 
every month, and very often deal with a shopkeeper in 
the neighbourhood of the creamery rather than with a 
shopkeeper in a country town. It does not mean 
that traders as a class would lose, but that one trader 
would gain at the expense of another ; but this has 
very little effect. The decay to which you refer is the 
general decay of the country. In a few cases the 
butter markets have suffered, as in Cork and Sligo. 

The butter markets suffer somewhat through the start- 
ing of co-operative dairy societies, which sent butter 
direct to England rather than by way of the home 
markets, where the home-made butter was all sent 
before. 

14224. Sir John Colour. — Then there would be a 
diminution in the demand for dairy utensils in these 
districts ? — Yes. 

14225. The Chairman. — May I ask you who controls 
the establishment of creameries ? — The Organisation 
Society have undertaken the work. I understand that 
Mr. Anderson, our secretary, has asked to give evid- 
ence generally on co-operation ; so I would prefer to 
let him deal with it. I will just give a few statistics 
about the other societies, and will answer any ques- 
tions, but Mr. Anderson will deal with the whole 
system generally. 

14226. Is the competition of creameries a subject 
on which you would answer questions, or would you 
leave it to Mr. Anderson ? — I will answer any ques- 
tions asked. 

14227. In Donegal the ' other day we were told a 
story of how a creamery was established there, and 
when this creamery was being established an official 
from the Organisation Society undertook that no 
other creamery would be established within an area 
of ten miles, and that within a year from that time 
another creamery was established within three miles 
of the first one, and there was great complaint about 
this. They said the effect of the two creameries 
being within a small area was that there was a very 
fierce competition, and resulted in a deterioration of 
the article ? — That refers to a matter that has given 
us a good deal of trouble — overlapping we call it. 

We find it very hard to keep farmers in one district, 
who absolutely refuse to send milk to a creamery in 
a neighbouring district owing to some local prejudice, 
from starting creameries of their own. Sometimes 
they thrust aside completely the advice . of the 
organiser. I would not believe that an organiser said 
that no creamery would be started within ten miles, 
because that would be absurd. I think if he had said 
five miles originally that might have 'been more 
reasonable. • 

H 2 
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Nov 3 1906 14228. I was speaking from memory, but it may 

' _L ‘ have been five miles ; but the substance of the griev- 
Mr. George ance was that the promise was broken ? — I will speak 
liuMell. to Mr. Anderson about that and ask him to look up 
the matter. I think I heard something about it, but 
1 would not like to say anything about it just at the 
moment. 

14229. Mr. Bryce. — When a promise has been 
made, or even without a promise, when it is un- 
desirable there should be overlapping, the Organisa- 
tion Society does not give a grant? — We have many, 
many times refused to organise creameries in districts 
where we thought them undesirable, but the farmers 
can start them themselves. 

14230. But the grievance in this case had been 
that the money had been advanced by you ?— No, the 
money was not advanced by us. They provided all 
their own capital. We advance no moneys to 
creameries. We have no money to advance. 

14231. The Chairman. — How does the organiser 
come in ? — The organiser explains the system of deal- 
ing, the amount of profit as compared with the old 
system, and tries first of all to get sufficient share 
capital to enable the society to be established. If 
he gets five or six or seven hundred shares taken he 
will then send down an expert to look over the dis- 
trict, and find a place for the establishment of the 
creamery and furnish plans and specifications. Then, 
perhaps, another official would advise about the 
account-keeping. It is a difficult and complicated 
system. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — We took it that the 
people who advanced the money for the purpose of 
haying the creamery established were the people who 
objected about another creamery being established 
within a certain radius? 

Mr. Sutherland. — Yes, if I remember aright, that 
was the man’s complaint. We had an organiser in 
that district who, we afterwards found out did not 
give satisfaction. 

14234. The* Chairman.— If an organiser goes to a 
certain locality and educates the people in the prin- 
ciples of co-operation, there is nothing to prevent 
others coming from three or four miles off who have 
benefited from the instruction given and in that locality 
starting a rival of their own? — Absolutely none. It is 
one of the greatest troubles we have had" with farmers 
to prevent them establishing creameries against our 
wish. We have absolutely no control over them. 

14235. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You could re- 
fuse to affiliate them ? — Yes, but any body of farmers 
•can get the rules, register themselves free of expense 
with Mr. Miley, the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
in Dublin, and get plans and specifications from any 
of the dairy engineering people, so that they can start 
without our assistance. They may have greater ex- 
pense, but if we refuse them they get their backs up. 
Very often these societies come to a very bad end 
afterwards. 


14236. The Chairman.- — I suppose you think the 
only way that can cure itself is by farmers gradually 
finding out the true demands of the district ?— Yes. 
There are a very small number— I should say the 
number of societies started against our wishes, out of 
400 creameries, would be ten or twelve. But we have 
had great difficulty *in keeping farmers from starting 
them against our wish. 

14237. Then, the effect of overlapping is that there 
is great competition for the milk, and that the price 
given for the milk affects the price that is finally 
charged for the butter. The butter cannot be put 
upon the market so advantageously as if there was 
less competition ? — I will put it in this way, that the 
milk supply becomes too small to enable the creamery 
™ work profitably. If two creameries are started in 
a district which can only support one creamery, the 
percentage of working expenses becomes so high that 
one or other of the creameries must collapse. 

14238. There would not be a sufficient milk supply 
to keep two creameries going? — No, not half 

14239. I rather gather also— you can correct me if 
1 am wrong— I rather gather, also, that the price paid 
for the milk as the result of the competition practic 
ally forced the people to put their butter upon the 
market at such a rate that it could not compete with 
butler coming in from other countries ?— Well, it 
would work out like that. It is looking at the matter 
from the other end. 

14240. It would so increase the price of the raw 
material, so to speak, that the actual finished article 


the butter, could not be put upon the 1 market so 
as to compete with Danish or Normandy butter? 
— Yes, that would be the effect of it. I have 
heard of this incident which occurred in a district in 
Donegal. I do not know the details of it. It was a 
Society started by an organiser no longer in our em- 
ployment, and I have no doubt Mr. Anderson will give 
you full particulars of it. 

14241. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It was Mr. 
Pearson, a most intelligent witness, who made the 
complaint. So I understand ? — In no case has a 
bank wound up with any loss to either member or 
depositor. During the ten years agricultural banks 
have been in existence in Ireland, in no single case 
has a call been made on the members on the score of 
joint and several liability. I do not wish to .make 
any rhetorical statement about the work of these 
societies or to say that everything connected with 
them is in perfect order, and that the finest peasantry 
in the world manage to conduct the most model agri- 
cultural banks, but I do say that the societies have 
been looked after with great care, that they have 
been of great use to the members, that they are very 
popular, and that they are steadily growing in num- 
bers, membership and capital. As an instance of the 
trust shown I may mention that in a bank in Mayo 
a considerable sum of money, between £100 and £2(30, 
was sent back from America by emigrants who had 
made a little money on the other side and wished to 
help on the most popular institution in the district 
they had left. 

14242 Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Was that 

money invested and interest paid on it? — Yes, to the 
people in America. I have also heard on the authority 
of the secretary of this society, who is a Catholic 
clergyman, that it was the means of closing up two 
drinking shops in the district, as the Committee de- 
cided that any member found guilty of drunkenness 
would not be permitted to receive a loan. 

14243. What part of Mayo was that in ? — I will write 
down the name. The clergyman might not like to 
have his name made public. We have had many 
letters from officers connected with similar societies 
telling us of similar good results obtained, and we 
believe it would be a great loss to these societies if 
the Board withdrew the aid it has given to the banks 
through the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
and that body was unable to continue the supervision 
of the old societies and its organisation of new ones. 
This would mean that the societies would be unable 
to have anybody to advise them in difficulties, that 
they would be unable to secure the services of an 
organiser to attend their meetings when required, and 
that a general lack of confidence on the part of 
members and depositors would result. 

14244. Sir John Colomb. — What do you mean by 
“ the societies ” ? — The agricultural banks, I mean. I 
have no doubt' that in the future a good many 
societies would lapse into easy-going methods, and 
that renewals of loans would become more frequent. 
Ireland and Dish farmers have been so lax and un- 
businesslike that it needs a number of years of steady, 
persistent instruction to establish what I said was 
most necessary ; that is, a good tradition of business. 
Once a tradition of this land is established, in which 
strict adhesion to the rules has become a matter of 
habit and firmness, as well as kindness habitual ; n the 
treatment of borrowers, the societies will for the most 
part require little or no aid beyond the yearly audit 
which will give the central body sufficient information 
about their work. I have compiled some statistics 
about the co-operative societies operating either wholly 
or partly in Congested Districts, which I would like to 
give to the Commission. These statistics are as far 
as they are available. The membership of banking 
societies is 5,056 ; the number of loans in 1905 was 
3,352, and of the loan capital £6,430 came from the 
Congested Districts Board ; £6,520 was made up by 
local depositors, and £2,235 was bank overdraft, mak- 
ing altogether a total of £15,185. They advanced on 
loan during 1905 £14,331 ; the profit during the year 
was £186 13s. 5 d., and the reserve fund amounted to 
£288 Is. 7d. 

14245. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Only £14,000 
were lent during the year out of £15,000?— Yes. some 
of the loans were very small — only £1 or £2. 

14246. I should have thought that with a capital 
like that, and small loans made frequently during the 
year, the total would have been very much more ? — 
The loans are generally only for a year. Practically 
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-the loans are mostly for the purchase of young pigs, 
-and, therefore, are only for eight, nine, ten, or eleven 
months, as the case may be. 

14247. You had nearly six thousand members?— 
5,056. 

14248. The report I have says__5,900. However, it 
is the last report of the Congested Districts Board, 
rwhich, I suppose, goes into a later period. So that 
. although you have over 5,000 members you only made 
- 3,000 loans ? — A number of the members are clergymen 
and schoolmasters who come in as members of the 
Committee rather than as borrowers. They would not 
require a loan. In almost every case, the clergymen 
are members as well as people like the local school- 
master and doctor. 

14249. Over the whole Congested Districts there were 
only about 3,000 loans? — 3,352. 

14250. That is to say, about 3,000 families? — Yes. 

14251. Or 15,000 out of a total population of 
■ 500,000. That is only three per cent. ?— Is it farmers 
in Ireland ? 

14252. Oh, no ; in the Congested Districts? That 
seems very small? — It is small at present. 

14253. Sir John Colomb. — There are only eighty- 
four banks ? — Yes. 

14254. The Chairman. — In 1905, out of a total 
capital of £15,000, £14,000 was advanced, and, as you 
say, most of the loans were for a year? — It is difficult 
to understand how much more could have been ad- 
vanced. 

Mr. Bryce. — The capital depends on the loans. 
£2,235 of this capital is a bank overdraft. We will 
suppose the loans had been only £13,000 instead of 
£15,000, or £12,000 instead of £14,000, you would not 
then have had that bank overdraft? 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — No ; but the converse is 
equally true that by increasing your bank overdraft, 
you would have had a larger amount to lend. 

14255. Mr. Bryce. — It is necessary to bear in mind 
the relation between the capital and the amount of 
the loans? — It is very hard for anybody to realise the 
great advantage to small farmers of receiving two or 
three pounds of a loan at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest. They have told me most affecting stories about 
the distress farmers were put to who were unable to 
get loans — people whose swine had died, and who could 
not get the loan of money without going to a “ gom- 


14256. You think under those circumstances the 
amount of the loans is not large? — We advisei them 
"to start on a small scale, and increase their capital 
gradually. 

14257. Is the. system spreading rapidly over Ire- 
land ? — It is ; inside and outside the congested dis- 
tricts. 

14258. It might have been interesting to add to 
these figures by giving us year after year, since the 
system commenced, the number added year by year? — 
I will give you the figures from the reports of the 
Organisation Society.* 

14259. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you consider borrow- 
ing a good thing in itself? — It is very necessary for 
the farmers. 

14260. Mr. Bryce.— You have heard, Mr. Russell, 
that in Scotland farmers borrow largely with excel- 
lent results? — I am told so. 

14261. Mr. Sutherland. — They are borrowing less 
and less, are they not ? — You cannot start every far- 
mer in the West with a working capital. 

14262. But borrowing is no sign of the progress of 
a country ? — I think it is rather a good sign, if the 
money is lent for productive purposes. There are 
two kinds of borrowing. A man may borrow money 
tor some object which amounts to throwing good 
money away after good money which has gone, but 
ii borrowed for productive purposes, I think it is a 
good thing. 

14263. Is not the man who saves better than the 
man who borrows?— The man who saves money bv 
money in a stocking or an old teapot— I 
conmder that man not half as good a citizen as a man 
’ w “0 borrows money and buys a cow. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Your view is that these 
P e °P^® most borrow before they can save, 
to Lott f ^ ANCIS Mowatt— Of course, it would 
be better for them to have capital, and find it less 
1 tki " k " " n oU 

c w r ‘tL S . U J™ RLAND -— My question was intended to 
show that the amount borrowed was not any test of the 
-enterprise of the people. 


14265. Mr. Bryce; — Might I ask you could you give g 1906 _ 
us a similar table for the whole of Ireland, separating ‘ _1_ 
the Congested Districts ? — Yes, I could. Mr. George 

14266. Do you find that the system is spreading in Russell. 
Ireland generally outside the Congested Districts? — 

Yes. 

14267. And is the amount cif capital outside the 
Congested Districts in each particular bank, generally 
larger on an average than it is inside the Congested 
Districts? — Yes, much larger. Of course, they have 
so many other sources to draw upon. 

14268. And naturally they want more ? — Oh, yes. I 
will prepare a table and send it to the Secretary, 
giving the information you ask. I may just add to 
the general statistics which I have given that there 
are twenty-seven agricultural societies with a mem- 
bership of 3,129. and a turnover of £7,155 last year ; 
twenty-six co-operative dairies, working either wholly 
or partly in congested areas, with a membership of 
5,975, and a turnover of £84,337. These, added to 
the credit societies, the figures of which I have already 
given, make 137 co-operative societies working last 
year in the Congested Districts with a membership of 
14,150, and a trade turnover of £105,823 

14269. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You give the number 
of shareholders there? — Yes 

14270. But surely the names of some must re-appear 
over and over again. The same man would be con- 
cerned in a creamery and would have borrowed money 
from one of these banks, and belong to an agricultural 
society? — I do not think that would happen in very 
mar.y cases. I d”o not think more than five per cent, 
of the members cf banks would be members of crea- 
meries, because I think probably there are just two 
creameries in Congested Districts where bunks are 
established in connection with the creameries. I 
think there are just two — one at Abbeydorney in 
County Kerry, and near Ballymote, in County Sligo, 
there is also a bank. 

14271. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You establish 
banks outside the Congested Districts also ? — Yes. 

14272. Do you find equal facilities, apart from the 
character of the people — do you find equal facilities 
outside the Congested Districts as inside. Are there 
any circumstances peculiar to the Congested Districts 
in the establishment of these banks ? — There is a greater 
inclination on the part of the farmers in poor places 
like Kicommon or Connemara to start societies. 

14273. Do you find in the Congested Districts a 
favourable atmosphere for working 1- — Yes, much more 
favourable because of the poverty of the homes and 
the relief to the people is so much more. 

14274. Do you get any assistance from the Con- 
gested Districts Board and its officials in establishing 
banks? — The Board have paid the expenses of one 
organiser, operating altogether in the Congested Dis- 
tricts. Personally, I do not approve of the system by 
which the Board assists these societies, because I 
think it would be cheaper for the Board, and better 
from our point of view, if they would give us a sub- 
sidy and allow us to employ any organisers we 
pleased, we furnishing a return, of course, for any 
money spent. The present organiser is a very com- 
petent and capable man, but we have no means of 
supervising him. 

14275. Was he not obtained from you? — Yes, but we 
have no means of supervising his work or properly 
ascertaining the value of it. The only check we have 
got on his work is by comparing it with the state- 
ments of the auditors. All the other officials are 
supervised personally. We have got funds to send 
people down for that purpose. The Department aid 
us in this work, but in the congested districts our 
organiser is in a rather anomalous position. 

14276. Did you ever ask for assistance from the 
Board ? — Yes, and there is at present a statement from 
the President of the Organisation Society on that 
very point before the Board. 

14277. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What is tne 
assistance you would desire from the Board? — Mr. 

Anderson will probably explain that better than I 
could, but, roughly speaking, we would prefer a sub 
sidy up to a certain amount, and let us furnish the 
expenses of our organisers up to that amount. That 
would enable us to send our Ulster organiser into 
congested Ulster, and not have as at present the travel- 
ling expenses from Kerry to Donegal of Mr. Lyons. 

It would be much more economical for the Board and 
would enable us to supervise our officers properly. 

14278. Would it not be for yourself to decide the 
character of the supervision ? — The Board decided to 


[ * See p. 297. 
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tricts whom they would pay for altogether rather than 

Mr. George have the system which they, had before of furnishing 
Russell. particular expenses of particular organisers. 'We 
thought that that method was really better. 

14279. The system is this. The Board pays the 
salary and you select the officer and you control him ? 
~Yes, but we have not the means of personally super- 
vising his work. Thus, if I had some doubts about a 
society in the Arran Islands or elsewhere, there is 
nobody to pay the expenses of another organiser to go 
down there. We must trust to Mr. Lyons’s report. 

14280. Is that the part you would expect the Con- 
gested Districts Board should play, to pay some 
person for looking after Mr. Lyons ? — I do not 
mistrust Mr. Lyons, but I think it would be a wrong 
position for any official to be in as a matter of 
principle. 

14281. Would not that be a matter for the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society rather than for the 
Board ? I do not want the Board to supervise, but 
rather that the system would permit of giving us 
the means of proper supervision. 

14282. Do you think the Board object to you having 
that system ? — Well, there is a letter before the Board 
at the present time giving our views upon it. Gene- 
rally speaking, what I would like to say as a 
person knowing the congested districts thoroughly. 
There are just three ways in which the condition of 
these small farmers can be improved. First by en- 
largement of their holdings, secondly by technical in- 
struction, and the improvement of the means of pro- 
auction, and thirdly, and, in my opinion, one of the 
most important, in the improving the means of trad- 
mg— m sale and purchase. I believe unless there is 
an improvement in purchase and sale, where the far- 
mer s profit comes in mainly, you would be perpetually 
dropping back in other directions. 

14283. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Do you mean 
transit J—Buymg and selling in bulk would largely 
settle that, but I really referred to trade societies and 
trading — the farmer’s method of selling his produce 
and buying what he wants. I listened to Mr. 
Porter’s evidence about the Board’s work in poultry. 
Over Ireland we found that farmers will not pay much 
attention to improving the breed unless they find 
that improvement in breed is followed immediately by 
improvement in price. A poultry society, which pays 
cash for eggs to the farmer, pays better for the brown 
egg than the white egg, and for the large than the 
small egg. That will at once and immediately en- 
courage them to get the breed that gives them the 
best price. Unless this is done, it is futile to im- 
prove the breeds, a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. 

14284. That means the breaking off of the system of 
barter, and the entire reconstruction of the social 
economics of the country ?— Well, it would not 
be a revolution. I mean that no organising body 
could immediately, all over the West of Ire- 
land, establish a new system, but we would 
w <. t0 u * aVe funds . t0 enable us *0 do in the 
West what we are doing outside it. I think it is of 
great importance that this should be done. I know 
that some six years ago I made a very minute inquiry 
in some districts in Connemara about this system of 
baiter bj the traders. I examined the price of articles 
m Galway and m a parish some thirty miles away in 
Connemara ; I examined the books a schoolmaster 
kept, where he put down the prices of all the articles 
as he paid for them in this remote parish. He told 
me he kept books, and none of the other small farmers 
f “ an increase of from 50 to 100 per 
? rlces ° f the articles. These small far- 
mers sold their produce on the barter system. They 
bi ought in their pigs and eggs and poultry to the 

Artier 61 Tl° al ° We u . them so mucb ^ his books. 
At that time they were being allowed 8 d. per score for 
e SS s which, I think, at the same time were l.$. 6 d 
P” d f ? ze f i n the Dubl ?n market. My calculation 
was that for every shilhngsworth of produce they 
brought in, these small farmers obtained only 3d 
worth of value. That calculation was borne out by 
tW h ? 1 made >' Rev ' Thomas Finlay, who was 
flww a T"!' 1 or two aftCT 1 "’as there. So I 
feel that any efforts made by the Board which does 
not taken into account the necessity of a comnlete 
change in the trading system, either by compSfon 
or otherwise, must result m disappointment, and that 


the farmers themselves will never feel much tendency 
to improve unless they find that this improvement in 
production is followed by an improvement in price. 

14284a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — While you are- 
anxious that the farmers would have the opportunity 
of procuring loans for industrial purposes, you would 
be equally or more anxious that the farmers should 
cease to buy on credit in the shops? — And much more 
anxious that they should have an opportunity of 
buying their manures and seeds and implements, and. 
selling their poultry or eggs directly through the 
medium of societies. 

14285. Is it your opinion that when they pay cash 
for what they want, they can make a fairly good 
bargain ? — Yes. 

14286. Besides the Congested Districts Board has 
any public body been called upon to supply the same 
class of aid as is given by the Board ? — The 
Department of Agriculture voted £10,000 in the 
first year of its existence towards capitalising the 
agricultural banks. This amount has been lent out 
in the same way the Board has done to societies in. 
poor districts in sums of £50 and £100. I do not wish 
that any of these societies should get more than £100.. 
I simply want dt as an encouragement to local, 
depositors. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is practically the 
same outside the 'Congested Districts as in it ? 

14287. Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — That is, to banks out- 
side the congested districts? — Yes, the £100 that 
has been spoken of. I think the Board has advanced 
in a few cases £200 to special banks, but outside, the 
congested districts the Department does not allow 
any more than £100. I do not want the State to 
capitalise them, but rather to induce the farmers to 
strive vigorously for .a free capital of their own by 
getting in local deposits and in ways of that kind. 

14288. Within the limits of its resources do you 
find the Board willing to meet the requirements of 
the banks in the West ? — Oh, yes ; we always found 
them most enlightened with regard to the banks in 
the West. 

14289. You did not tell us much yet about the 
educational progress that had resulted. You 6aid' 
this system of banking had tended to produce business 
habits in the sharehoders. That is an important 
result ? — Yes. 


14290. How far has it been attained. I found 
when we started men who did not even under- 
stand what interest was ; they did not know what 
interest meant. They understood all that afterwards. 
They began to be very progressive, and to inquire 
about other sorts of societies. I noticed many, many 
cases where they started agricultural banks, and- the 
demand for an agricultural society dealing with 
manures and seeds followed five or six months after- 
wards; They began to feel this was a way of 
economising, and the object of the Agricultural 
Organisation Society has been to educate them I 
know of one particular district where they had at 
the start ■ only the most vague information. They 
knew of only one artificial fertiliser which they called 
guano, and shortly after their society started they 
began to talk about units of soluble phosphates and 
percentages of ammonia. 


14291. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I have only one 
further question to ask you. You called attention to - 
a great evil in the North of Ireland — the trust auction 
system. In your experience, does not that prevail 
much more in the richer than in the congested parts 
of the country? — My first experience of it was in 
congested districts, but I am sorry to say it has 
spread down to Meath and Cavan, and I do not know 
how far South it may spread. It was at Kilma- 
crennan I first was present at an auction of the kind, 
and a farmer told me he had bought a beast for 
£13 13s. He sold the cow for £10 immediately after- 
wards He was present at a meeting which I ad- 
dressed- after the auction took place. One farmer 
there got up with tears in his eyes, and said that if 
these banks had been started a few years ago there 
would be less people in the workhouse. 


14293. You think this auction system is as in- 
jurious m the non-congested areas as selling to cus- 
tomers on credit is in the congested areas? — I am 
quite sure it is doing great harm all over Ulster. 


14294. Sir John Colomb. — There was one question 
winch I did not gather the answer to. What are the 
conditions under which a bank is authorised and en- 
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-.titled to support and encouragement from the Board. 
Is there a minimum number of members required — 
what are the conditions ?— If our organiser in organ- 
ising a district can get a sufficient number of far- 
mers — we recommend thirty-five as the very least. 
At the beginning we did not make any restrictions, 
but now we can always get men of the right sort. 

14295. Are there any defined conditions under which 
alone the Board will assist in working a bank ? Have 
you got any copy of the resolutions which define the 
conditions under which the Board will assist or re- 
cognise a bank. Are there formal regulations? — Well, 
we send in a report to the Congested Districts Board 
or to the Department showing the number of mem- 
bers in the society, and giving also a report upon the 
conditions. The Board or Department deal with that, 
and use their own discretion on it. Our organiser 
makes his report as to whether it is advisable to aid 
the society or not. 

14296. Then, there is no fixed rule. It would be 
very inadvisable. It is a matter of discretion, and is 
influenced by the report of the organiser ?— Yes 

14297. And it is not a person in the district, but a 
person sent into the district, who investigates the 
matter ? — Yes. 

14298. And no regulation as to the number of mem- 
bers, the amount of capital, or amount of guarantee 
is made? — It has no capital at all at the beginning. 
The moment a man joins the society he becomes re- 
sponsible to the last penny he possesses for the debts 
of the society. 

14299. Is there no limit to the numbers necessary 
to constitute such a bank? — I have mentioned the 
number we insist on already. 

14300. How can you ascertain the character of the 
men before you recognise them? — Well, the organiser 
is very experienced, and he will know after a few 
hours talking the subject over, whether the men are 
reliable. 

14301. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Doesn’t he also 
ask each person whether he is willing to join the 
bank? — No man is admitted into the bank unless he 
is .admitted by the committee. The procedure is this. 
Seven men in the district have first of all to apply 
to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, Mr. Miley, 
of Dublin, for registration. These seven men are 
chosen at the first public meeting. They afterwards 
admit all the others. The society has to apply for 
registration to the Registrar in the regular way. The 


organiser must secure that these seven men are men 2 f 0 v. 3 1906 . 
he can trust. They are all respectable men, and ‘ _!_ 
generally include the parish priest, the schoolmaster, Mr. George 
and the doctor. They in their turn can refuse* to Russell, 
admit anyone whose character is not known to them, 
or whom they mistrust. 

14302. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do these official 
members become responsible for the loans for the 
others ? — They take their share of the joint and several 
liability. I 'must say that it has been one of the 
finest things in this agricultural bank movement that 
I always found it possible to get such men to take 
responsibility on behalf of their neighbours. I have 
known men to tramp five or six miles week after week 
to the meetings men who did not want to borrow, but 
who did not begrudge their time and brought their 
greater intelligence and strength, financial and other- 
wise, to help their poorer neighbours. It is one of 
the finest things in the whole system, and has been 
to me a greater pleasure than anything else I can 
think of in my work. 

14303. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And it tends to 
banish suspicion? — Yes, it does. 

14304. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you look to an exten- 
sion in the same field ? — I look to an important future 
for it. If the society continues its work for ten 
years, there will be between two and three thousand 
of these societies in Ireland. 

14305. Mr. Bryce. — Going about the country in 
these congested districts you have had considerable 
experience with regard to the relations between the 
farmers and the shopkeepers. Have you formed any 
estimate to what extent the small farmers are in 
debt to the shopkeepers ? Is it a usual thing for them 
to be in debt? — It is. 

14306. Or is it a common thing for them to be 
able to pay cash ? — No ; they are always in debt. I 
know I started societies in districts where the parish 
priest assured me that if the farmers were processed 
they could not pay their debts. 

14307. But by this system you gradually help them 
to get out of that? — Yes. 

14308. The Chairman. — You have nothing further 
to bring before us ? — No. 

The Chairman. — I would just like to tell you, in 
the name of the Commission, how much we appreciate 
the very clear, and most exhaustive and interesting 
evidence you have given. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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The Right Hon. Frederick Wrench examined. 

14309. The Chairman. — You are an Estate Commis- 14315. That came later? — That came later. It was 


sioner, an.d were for many years a member of the Con- 
gested Districts Board ; and you only gave up your 
membership of the Board when you were appointed 
an Estates Commissioner ?— Yes. 

14310. I think the best way would be for you 
to read, would it it not, the Memorandum which you 
were kind enough to give us, paragraph by paragraph, 
and that we should ask you questions on the points as 
they arise and are dealt with in the paragraph? — 
Very well. In 1891, on the formation of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, I was appointed one of the 
official members to specially represent agriculture, 
and took my full share in the development of agricul- 
ture in the congested districts, and in all matters 
connected with the purchase of estates. During my 
membership of the Board, which ceased on my appoint- 
ment as Estates Commissioner in 1903, I visited from 
time to time most of the estates which were taken up 
by the Board for the purpose of relieving congestion, 
or for improving the condition of the occupiers. Work 
of this kind, which was entirely new to Ireland, and 
which involved many legal and other difficulties, was 
naturally slow at the commencement, and, up to 1898, 
the entire of such lands dealt with by the Board 
amounted to only some 15,000 acres. It therefore 
occurred to me that we should never make any real 
impression on this part of the work unless we were 
able to secure some larger estates, and, with that 
object, I approached Lord Dillon, whose estate had 
long been in a most unsatisfactory condition. The 
Memorandum which follows* I wrote at the time, and 
the result was the purchase of the Dillon Estate some 
six or seven months later. Mr. Doran has already 
described the condition of this estate before it was 
purchased, and as at present. 

14311. You say that the work of land purchase had 
necessarily to be slow in the commencement, but it was 
not intended at first when the Board was created that 
they should deal with land at all? — I do not think it 
was actually thought of. It was discussed, but I do 
not think it was actually thought of at first. We were 
all really new to the work, and as we went on the 
necessity of dealing with land purchase was pressed 
upon us. 

14312. When you say the necessity of dealing with 
land purchase was pressed upon you, is it your view 
that although at first it was not contemplated that the 
Board should deal with land operations you found 
that the question of relief of congestion was so hound 
up with the purchase and improvement of estates that 
you were practically forced to take that course? — 
That is my view. Our work would not have been at 
all perfect without it. 

14313. But originally the Board that Mr. Balfour 
created was not intended to deal with that ? — Yes. 

14314. Sir Antony MacDonncll. — T hat is a point 
that I wanted to ask you. Your Memorandum says 
that the Board when it was first created did not con- 
template the purchase of land as part of its business? 


discussed privately among the members, and so on. 

14316. In other words, as you say, you attacked a 
perfectly new problem — Exactly. 

14317. And you were groping in the dark? — We 
were. Quite so. 

14318. And according 'as you found a firm foothold- 
under you, your ideas expanded. When you oame 
to deal with the land your first idea was that you. 
could deal with it without disturbing the relationship 
of landlord and tenant, and that you could deal with 
holdings, increasing them or improving them, whilst 
retaining the tenant subject to the ordinary rent law?" 
— In the congested districts, in those very poor dis- 
tricts, we thought that we could do a great deal to 
elevate the people and help them to make a better 
living without touching that relationship. 

14319. You were by the force of circumstances com- 
pelled to enlarge your thoughts, and you came to see 
that unless there had been a transfer of the ownership 
from landlord to tenant you would not be able to do 
what you wanted? — No. 

14320. And the general feeling in favour of transfer, 
.which prevailed throughout the country, made towards - 
the same end? — Yes. 

14321. And ir. point, of fact the Board, if I under- 
stand it properly, did effect some land purchase before 
they got any legislative power to do so? — Our first 
proposal was for the French estate. That was the 
very first attempt we made, and that really brought 
about the others. That was very successful. 

14322. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The circum- 
stances were such that from the start we were doubt- 
ful whether the Board had power to purchase? — Yes. 

14323. And it was not ascertained that the Board' 
had not such power? — No. 

14324. The first purchase was made on the under- 
standing that it would be better in the circumstances 
to make the purchase and take the risk? — Yes. 

14325. Sir John Colomb. — When you were appointed 
a special representative of agriculture, what had been 
your previous experience ? — I had farmed all my life. 

I had managed estates for other people all my life, 
and I had farmed a good deal on my own account. . 
That was my chief experience of agriculture. 

14326. Mr. Bryce. — Was that in Ireland or in Eng- 
land? — In Ireland. I farmed and managed land in 
several different counties in Ireland. I .always bought 
and sold my own cattle, and so on. 

14327. Sir John Colomb. — Yon say purchase of’ 
land was not contemplated when the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board Act was passed ? — No. I don’t think so. 

14328. You were a Land Commissioner at that time? 
—I was. 

14329. The Act contemplated migration, did it not? 
— The Act contemplated migration. 

14330. Specifically ? — Yes. 

14331. Can you throw any light on how migration 
oame to be considered without any contemplation of 
purchasing land for the purpose? — Well, I cannot. I 
remember before the Act was passed and when it was 


* See Questions 14365 et sej., and p. 301. 
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being brought in, the first idea was to elevate the 
people to try to remove the congestion. And, of 
course, migration was contemplated, but I do not 
think that we clearly -understood what our functions 
were for that purpose. Our whole energy was really 
devoted to industry, and improving agriculture. 

14332. You were a member of the Land Commission 
when the Congested Districts Board Bill was about to 
be brought in? — Certainly. 

14333. Were the Land Commission consulted at all 
on the problem ? — No. I do not think so. 

14334. The migration which the Bill contemplated 
must necessarily involve dealing with land in some 
shape or form, and although migration was to be a 
principle of the Bill, the Land Commissioners were 
not consulted as to how far it would affect land 
tenure? — I really cannot say, but I do not remember 
the Land Commission being consulted. I was ap- 
pointed to the Land Commission in 1887 with powers 
to deal with fair rents. I dealt with fair rents up 
to 1891. In 1891 there was a re-arrangement, and I 
had then to deal with purchase as well ias fair rent, 
and to take my share of that work, although it did 
not come under me until after the passing of the first 
Congested Districts Board Act. 

14335. That Bill was introduced to deal with migra- 
tion. Was it pointed out that in order to do that 
some alteration would have to take place in the tenure 
of the land either by purchase or otherwise? — I cannot 
really remember. 

14336. However, the object , of the Bill was to estab- 
lish a Board to elevate the people. That is so? — 
Certainly. 

14337. And to elevate people who were existing ten- 
ants of existing landlords ? — Certainly. 

14338. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think, Sir 
John, that that was so, that the migration was to be 
into estates which remained with their landlords, the 
migration of tenants from one estate to another with- 
out interfering with the relation of landlord and ten- 
ant. Witness. — When we were considering whether it 
would be wise to deal with an estate, I do not 
think that we ever really first ascertained whether the 
estate had been purchased or not. We said, “ Here is 
a poor estate. We will deal with it.” 

14339. The Chairman. — But Sir Antony has just 
made a remark which would give one the impression 
that the idea of the Board was to migrate the people 
from one estate to another estate without purchase at 
all. But is that a possibility? How could you do 
that? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It did not succeed? — 
Witness. — I do not really remember our discussing 
migration very much at that time. 

14340. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It was put for- 
ward in the Act as a remedy ? — We never discussed it. 

14341. The Board never thought it was a practical 
policy? — No. 

14342. The Chairman. — Then, when you read over 
the duties put upon you by the Act what did you think 
migration meant ? — I do not know that I ever did read 
over the duties conferred upon us, because we were 
all discussing together, and I cannot tell you from my 
recollection what was said about migration. I cannot 
give you my thoughts at that time. 

14343. They did not make much impression on your 
mind as to that particular one? — We simply set to 
work to do our best. 

14344. Sir John Colo mb. — I press to understand 
from you as an official of the Land Commission that 
when a Bill was introduced proposing to establish 
machinery to deal with migration the Land Commis- 
sioners were never consulted? — I really cannot re- 
member. 

14345. But surely that was so important that if there 
was any communication of that sort you would remem- 
ber ? If I thought that you would have asked me such 
a question I should have looked up my papers. 


14346. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I suppose we m; 
take it that the Congested Districts Board when 
was created did consider and discuss what the 
powers were under the Act and what the limits 
thear_ action were defined fo be by the Act. Th 
n; 0U ^ hardly have proceeded to action without doii 
that?— At our first meeting, if I remember rightl 
Mr. Balfour laid down what our duties were, and di 
■cussed them with us then. 


14347. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it not the 
fact that it was not difficult for the Board to find a 


field of expenditure for the amount of income at its y OVi : 5 . i90Ci 

disposal? — Wo had too many calls on us from the ‘ ' L_ 

very beginning. KightHdn. . 

14348. Hence it was not considered how far the en- Frederick ' 1 ' 
largement of holdings might involve purchase? — It Wrench. " 
was not. 

14349. When this question of purchase forced itself 
on the Board was not the Board inclined to think 
that scarcely any progress could be made unless we 
had the power erf purchase? — Yes. 

14350. And then some thought we had such powers 
and others were doubtful about it? — Yes ; that is so. 

14351. However, is it not the fact that at an im- 
portant meeting held here in London, with' Mr. Balfour 
in the chair, it was decided, the powers being such 
as they were, to purchase landed estates?— -It was. 

14352. Those are the historical facts ? — Those are 
the facts. 

14353. Mr. Bryce. — Would not the minutes of the 
Board show something ? — I should think they would. 

14354. Might it not be possible to have the minutes 
put in? — I can see no objection from the Board’s 
point of view. 

14355. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I suppose we 
should find it in the debates in Parliament in connec- 
tion with the Bill which conferred powers on the Board 
to buy ? — I should think so. 

14356. The main fact that we have is that in the 
commencement it was not considered that one of the 
primary functions of the Board was to buy land and 
to improve the condition of the holdings. That came 
later ? — That came later. 

14357. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At all events, is 
it not the case that long years are past and gone now 
since those powers were definitely conferred on the 
Congested Districts Board? — It is. 

14358. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did it require another Act 
to confer those powers? — There was an Act of Parlia^ 
ment. 

14359. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is the Act of , 

1893? — That is the Act of 1893. The Ffrench estate 
gave rise to that Act. 

14360. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Up to that you 
could only buy land with the funds of the Board’s 
income? — Yes, that is alL 

14361. Up to 1896 you could get no advance from 
the Land Commission for the purchase of land ? — That. 

14362. And the Board naturally with an enormous 
amount of work pressing from all sides, thought that 
with a limited income you could not do much in the 
way of purchasing land ? — No. 

14363. But between 1891 and 1896 the necessity 
for purchasing land if you were to make any substan- 
tial progress had been forced upon you and the 
Government, so that the power of getting money from 
the Land Commission for the purpose was given to 
you by the Act of 1896? — Yes. 

14364. The Chairman. — But then 1894 was an im- 
portant item. Before 1894 was it not the fact that 
the Land Commission required a guarantee deposit 
from the Board — did they not hold part of the money ? 

— I think the guarantee by the Board finst came into 
operation on the purchase of the Dillon estate. I 
think that from that they did hold money. 

14365. Will you please proceed ? — This is a Memo- 
randum which I gave to the Chairman of the 
Congested Districts Board, and I afterwards 
handed it to the Board, with an explanation. 

The date of that Memorandum is 29th September, 

1898.. I say in the Memorandum : — ‘‘ Shortly before 
starting to investigate the doings of the German 
Colonization Commission I spent the better part of a 
week with Mr. Henry Doran in going through a great 
part of the Swinford Union, and in inspecting the Port 
Royal Estate, lying between Tourmakeady and Cl are- 
morris, recently purchased by the Congested Districts 
Board. Swinford was selected as being one of the 
chief plague spats in Ireland, a miserably poor agricul- 
tural district, where there are no opportunities of 
fishing, burning kelp, taking seaweed, or mountain 
grazing, privileges enjoyed by many other residents in 
Congested Districts ; while here the land and migra- 
tory labour provide the only means of support for the 
people. 

“ Each day we discussed the question in all its bear- 
ings, and I started for Germany with my mind full 
of the existing condition of the Swinford Union, which 
I 
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now demands a strong effort to be made for its im- 
provement, while nowhere in Poland, or in that part 
of Russia which I visited, have I seen anything to equal 
in squalor and wretchedness some of the houses on the 
Port Royal Estate. 

“The Congested Districts Board, the Parish Com- 
mittees, started by Father O’Hara, and the good works 
supervised by Mother Morrogh Bernard, have each in 
their way, been productive of much good, but, so far, 
only the fringe of the question has been touched, while 
at the present rate of progress, it would take the Con- 
gested Districts Board several generations to produce 
any marked effect in the purchase and redistribution 
of estates. This is, perhaps, inevitable with a Board 
so constituted, and with the opportunities of purchas- 
ing estates that come before it. The Board has done 
admirable experimental work, and has paved the way 
for wider measures.” 


14366. You say, then, that so far, in 1898, only the 
fringe of the question had been touched ? — I mean the 
re-settlement of the land, the re-arrangement of 
holdings. 

14367. Through purchase? — Yes. 

14368-9. And then you say, “ At the present rate of 
the progress.” What did you mean by that? — 
— Well, I was not thinking so much of the money, but 
we were doing so many other things that we had not 
really tackled the land question, and I thought if we 
could get hold of a big case it would be very useful 
to us as an experiment and show what we could do, 
and that probably if we had a good case we could get 
money. We were dealing with that particular busi- 
ness dealt with up to that time. 

14370. How did you think the rate of progress 
could be accelerated ?— By taking a big sum, by ac- 
tually getting hold of a great estate, and going on. 

14371. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Leading up to the 
purchase of the Dillon estate?— Yes. 

14372. The Chairman. — To show what you could do 
with a big estate ?— Exactly ; and I thought if we 
made a success of a big estate we should certainly get 
the powers to go on. 

14373. You say that “this,” i.e., the then rate of 
progress, is “ inevitable with a Board so constituted” ? 
— Well, I mean ia Board not of business people ; there 
was a great deal of discussion which, I think, was very 
natural, and we did our best. As members of a Board 
I thought it was very difficult for us to enter into 
technical matters like this at first. I think we made 
as good progress as any body of men thrown together 
in the way that the Board were thrown together could 
be expected to make. 

14374. You evidently thought by that that the Board 
was handicapped by its constitution ?— Well, I think 
it is more difficult for a Board to carry out work than 
a Department. 

14375. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it not your 
view that, even after the passing of the Act of 1896, 
there was no provision for sale by the Board of hold- 
ings to small occupiers? — No. 

14376. Under £10? — No. 

AS? ** le enabling Act was passed subse- 
quently ? — Yes. 

14378. Subsequently to this the Board was enabled 
to sell to small occupiers ? — Yes. 

14379. So that with the legal obstacle it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to make progress?— It was. 

14380. Mr. O’Kelly. — Eight years ago you say the 
fringe of the question had not been touched ?— Yes. 

14381. Since that time you have got hold of several 
big estates .—Up to that time the Dillon estate was 
the chief estate. 


14382. Do you agree with Mr. Doran, who gave ev 
fence in Dublin several weeks ago, that even now tl 
fringe of the question had not been touched ?— I do m 
think much progress has been made. 

14383. Sir John Colomb.— I understand from yoi 
answer to the Chairman, that you attribute tl 
slow rate of progress to the fact that the Board 
not a Department ? — I say it is easier for an aut. 
cratac department to deal with business matters, th; 
a Department can get through things much moi 
quickly than a Board which is composed of men < 
*? 2 «”t views, and which always discusses matters. 

14384. Am I to take it that you mean this, thi 
had it been a Government Department the procre; 
would have been very much quicker ?— Yes. 


14385. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — It is a question 
whether it would have been so efficient for its pur- 
pose ? — I do not think so. 

14386. If those discussions had been set aside, and 
a Department less in touch with the country had gone 
on with this work, do you think the work would have 
been done as efficiently? — You have got the example 
of the Department now, and you have got the example 
of the Board?— I differentiate between these later on 
in my paper. 

14387. The Chairman. — There is no connection be- 
tween the difficulties you experienced from the de- 
fective Act in the original institution of the Board, 
and the difficulties which you experienced because, to 
use your own words, the Board was “ so constituted.” 
The two things are perfectly distinct? — They are but 
perhaps, I ought to have said the difficulties of the 
problem itself. 

14388. You tell us, and we have been told before, 
that there were considerable legal difficulties in the 
Act itself, and you have also told us, have you not, 
that it was inevitable that we should have difficulties 
with a Board so constituted ? — I mean difficulties in 
progressing. 

14389. But the difficulty which you experience as to 
progress in consequence of the constitution of the 
Board is absolutely apart from the difficulty you ex- 

E erience from the deficiency in the Act ? — Certainly ; 

ut, of course, when you are dealing with the pur- 
chase of an estate, a big question like that, and you 
discuss it at a Board meeting, that Board breaks up 
the next day, whereas, if you have a Department, it 
is always there, and if you are dealing with a matter 
one day you can go on with it the next day till it is 
finished. 

14390. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You are in daily 
touch with the officials? — Yes. 

14391. You spoke of the constitution of the Board. 
I do not want to make a point about the Board as 
constituted then and as constituted now, but would 
you regard it as a Board having an intimate know- 
ledge of land questions when you were a member of 
the Board? — I regard it as a Board having intimate 
knowledge of the country. 

14392. An intimate knowledge of land questions? — 
Certainly, some members did not profess a knowledge 
of the land question. 

14393. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Some had a 
knowledge of land, and some of industry? — Some of 
fishing. 

14394. Have you been in contact with any Board in 
your experience that had such a knowledge of the Con- 
gested Districts? — Certainly not. 

14395. Have you met anywhere in your experience 
men who had the same knowledge of the Congested 
Districts as those who were available at the Board? — 
No ; I do not think I have. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It would be invidious 
to push this style of examination, but I am not to be 
taken as acquiescing in that view. 

14396. The Chairman. — The constitution of the Con- 
gested Districts, though the personnel has changed, is 
the same as it was originally? — Yes. 

14397. You represented agriculture? — I represented 
agriculture on the Board. I do not think there is 
anyone on it to represent agriculture now. 

14398. Mr. O’Kelly. — No one on the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to represent agriculture specially ? — There 
were two official members, one to represent agricul- 
ture. I was one of the official members. 

14399. The Chairman. — Temporary members? — No ; 
they were permanent members. 

14400. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Under the 
original Act you were appointed to represent agricul- 
ture? — I was. 

14401. In place of a member of the Land Com- 
mission representing agriculture on the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board the Under-Secretary was named under 
the legislation of 1903 ?— Yes ; I think that was the 
only real change in the Board. The other people 
were the same. 

14402. Is it not the case that Father O’Hara was 
appointed a temporary member in respect of agricul- 
ture? — He was appointed a temporary member. He 
was not specially to represent agriculture. He was a 
temporary member, and he was put on the Agricul- 
tural Committee. The Board changed very much. 
We began with an Agriculture Committee, a Fisheries 
Committee, an Industries Committee, and so on. The 
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Board was worked by those small Committees at first, 
and then everyone was put on every Committee. 

14403. Do you recollect the section of the Act of 
Parliament — “It shall be lawful for His Majesty by 
warrant under the Royal Sign Manual to appoint and 
fill up vacancies among the members other than the 
ex-officio members, and also in the same manner to 
appoint one or more persons not exceeding three to 
be temporary members of the Board for the purpose 
of the business of the Board relating to fisheries, agri- 
culture, or other special matters.”* Were not the tem- 
porary members appointed, therefore, in respect of 
special matters ? — Yes. I did not know that was in 
the warrant. It was in my own warrant. I did not 
think it was in Father O’Hara’s warrant. 

14404. Mr. Kavanagh. — And I suppose they met 
very much oftener than a month ? — No ; once a month. 

14405. But, besides the meetings of the Board, those 
Committees met between times? — At the beginning of 
the Board’s work they did, and I think if you look up 
the minutes of the first few years of the work you will 
find that there were meetings of the Board sometimes 
after Committees. 

14406. Consequently, you cannot say that the Board 
only met once a month ? — I could not speak for the last 
three years, but before that, as a rule, we only did 
meet once a month, that is the Board in full, and 
Committees on two days. As a rule, we had three 
days a month. 

14407. Was it not the practice to summon a special 
Board meeting when it was required, or to summon a 
Committee ? — Certainly. 

14408. The Chairman. — Was Father O’Hara ap- 
pointed to represent agriculture on the Board ? — I was 
the one official member representing agriculture. 

14409. But I understand that Dr. O’Donnell has 
read the words of the Act enabling certain gentlemen 
to be appointed for definite purposes, and that by 
Royal warrant you were appointed definitely as an 
agricultural member of the Board. Did Father 
O’Hara succeed you in that capacity ? — No ; we were 
on the Board at the same time. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — Agriculture, Industries, and 
special circumstances — was each man appointed for 
all those three — was Father O’Hara appointed for 
agriculture, for industries, and for special circum- 
stances ? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Chiefly for agriculture. 
Mr. Green was temporary member in respect of 
fisheries. The other temporary member was Mr. Bal- 
four, who was not in respect of anything specially 
except that he was the founder of the Board. 

14410. The Chairman. — Apparently, Father O’Hara 
was appointed in 1895 to succeed Colonel Peacocke. 
Colonel Peacocke was appointed a temporary member ? 
— Yes. 

14411. Colonel Peacocke was an original member 1 — 
Yes. 

14412. And Father O’Hara succeeded him in 1895? 
—Yes. 


14413. If Father O’Hara is not the representative 
of agriculture on the Board, then, I take it that there 
is no representative of agriculture on the Board. Is 
that so? — If Father O’Hara is not, there is no special 
representative now. 

14414. But, supposing he is. I should want to ask 
this — what experience has Father O’Hara got of agri- 
culture? — I think Father O’Hara knows a great deal 
about agriculture. 

14415. Has he special knowledge of agriculture, 
and seeds, and things of that kind ? — Well, agri- 
culture prevails in the district in which he lives. 

14416. As a resident. Has he ever had, as you 
have had, for instance, personal experience of the 
management of agricultural proceedings ? — That I 
cannot say. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — As an observer, a keen 
observer— I do not suppose Father O’Hara, like any 
otner priest, enters largely into farm work, but he is 
a most acute and keen observer of what is going on in 
his neighbourhood. 

The Chairman. —But, then, Mr. Wrench has had 
practical experience in these things himself. It can- 
not be said that Father O’Hara has had the same 
k: °f experience, at any rate. 

M ; ad 0 ! ' K “ w '-W , i»t kind of Mpma.ce 

£J* e Chairman. — That question was asked before you 
■ me in. (Witness.) — I will repeat it if you like." I 

ave farmed land in five different counties, and man- 
aged for a good many people, besides. 


14418. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you say that y ot) _ 5 leofl. 
for the purposes of the Board in respect to agriculture ~ ‘ _L 

the knowledge possessed by Father O’Hara was ex- Right Hon. 
ceedingly useful ? — Certainly, because he knew a great Frederick 
deal about the local conditions. Wrench. 

14419. Did he know all the farms there ?— Yes ; I 
used to discuss questions with him. 

14420. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What is the explanation of 
the appointment of temporary members — aid their ap- 
pointments differ in any particular from those of 
other members? — I really do not know. I think the 
idea in appointing temporary members was, first, to 
have temporary members for one district, and, then, 
when they had served on the Board for a time, that 
they were to be succeeded by temporary members from 
another district. I think that was the way in which 
temporary members were intended to be appointed. 

14421. Have the temporary members the same power 
as the others in regard to voting? — Quite. 

14422. Mr. Kavanagh.— They always came from 
part of a Congested District ? — No ; not necessarily. 

The first temporary member was Colonel Peacocke, and 
he was appointed because he was an engineer. He 
was largely employed in carrying out the works in the 
West. And, then, there was Mr. Green, who was ap- 
pointed for Fisheries. 

14423. I think that you said they were appointed 
as representing different districts ? — No. I said the 
idea in appointing them as temporary members, in 
the first instance, was to give more districts a chance. 

I will proceed with this memorandum : — “ In dealing 
with this question there appear to be definite pro- 
positions which should be constantly borne in mind. 

(a.) The desirability that either the tenants should 
have purchased their holdings, or the Board has pur- 
chased the estate, before any considerable improve- 
ments are effected by Public Funds. In addition to‘ 
the difficulty of allocating improvements should the 
cases come before the Land Courts, wherever the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant continues to exist, there 
is an inherited distrust in the tenant’s mind that the 
landlord may, in some way, take advantage of the 
improvements, and public improvements would not be 
turned to at all the same account, as if made on land 
of which the occupier regarded himself as the owner.” 

14424. Sir John Colomb. — I ask you to explain, 
this passage: — “In addition to the difficulty 
of allocating improvements should the cases come be- 
fore the Land Courts ” ? — My idea was, that if the 
Board had been carrying out improvements on an 
estate and the tenant had also been carrying them 
out, there would be a difficulty when the matter came 
before the Land Courts of saying what was fair to 
allow to the tenant for what he had really done. 

14425. It refers to the Board’s making improve- 
ments on the estate while the relations between land- 
lord and tenants were controlled by the Act of 1881 ? — 

Exactly. 

14426. And I suppose it might happen — or would 
your anticipation go so far as this — that if the Con- 
gested Districts Board did carry out with public 
money improvements on a tenant’s holding under a 
landlord, and that the tenant went into Court, there 
was a possibility of the tenant getting credit for some 
of the improvements effected by public money? — It 
would be very possible. I think that was one of the 
difficulties. 

14427. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How could he get 
credit as between him and the landlord ? — Supposing 
the improvements were visible, and that it was not 
stated that they were made by the Board, then, the 
Inspector would have to allow the tenant the full 
value of the improvements as against the landlord. 

14428. I do not see how the tenant is to benefit if 
it be a question between the landlord and the tenant ? 

— It is not a statement, Sir Antony. It is a fear that 
such a thing might occur. 

14429. I do not see that. As I understand, if you 
go into Court and the question has to be decided in 
Court, it can only be decided with reference to a claim 
upon the tenant in reference to which the particular 
improvement would be given in evidence, and the im- 
provement must be by one or other of three parties in 
this case, either by the Board, by the tenant, or by the 
landlord. If it is not made by the landlord, it is of 
no importance as far as the Act is concerned, as be- 
tween landlord and tenant, by whom it is made ? — 

Well, the Inspector finds it made, and no matter by 
whom it is made that improvement would have to be- 
taken into account. 


* Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891, Section 34(2). 
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3 14430. Sir John Golomb. — It might be taken into 

account to the detriment of the landlord and to the 
credit of the tenant? — It would not be to the detri- 
ment of the landlord, because it was not the landlord 
that made the improvement. 

14431. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But it would be to 
the detriment of the Congested Districts Board if the 
improvement was made by the Congested Districts 
Board and the tenant was credited with it? — They 
spent their money in making improvements. 

14432. The Chairman. — Under the Act of 1881, at 
the end of fifteen years can a landlord bring a tenant 
into Court to get an increased rent ? — Oh, of course, he 

14433. If the tenant could show in the course of the 
case that considerable improvements had been effected 
on the holding, is not that to a certain extent taken 
as an answer to the plea for increased rent? — Both 
cases are heard absolutely de novo. They have the re- 
cord of what took place on the former occasion, and 
the tenant can show the improvements he has made in 
the meantime, in the past fifteen years. 

14434. And if he can show that a number of im- 
provements have been effected on the holding he can 
urge that as against the landlord’s plea for increased 
rent ? — He does urge it. Of course, the cases in which 
a landlord brings a tenant into Court for an increased 
rent are. very rare. I have not heard of such a thing 
as a landlord attempting to get an increased rent on 
improvements made by a tenant. 

14435. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The landlord 
can make no claim for rent based on the improvement 
of the tenant ? — I do not recollect any .illegal claim 
ever haying been made. 

14436. The Chairman.— If that is so I don’t quite 
follow how there could have been any element of 
danger by the Congested Districts Board making im- 
provements of the land. I thought that there were 
probably cases in which the landlord would attempt 
to get at the end of the fifteen years an increased 
rent, and his view was that if the Congested Districts 
Board made improvements an unscrupulous tenant 
might attempt to produce these as the result of his 
own labour as a set-off against the claim of the land- 
lord for increased rent ; but if the landlord does not 
even claim an increased rent in virtue of the im- 
provements, I don’t see where the matter comes to 
quite? — I don’t say he does or that any actual case 
has come before me, but no doubt the tenants think 
he does, and think they may be subject to an in- 
creased rent. 

14437. Because of improvements effected by the Con- 
gested Districts Board ?— Yes, there is no doubt that 
they may entertain such a belief. 

14438. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donneli,.— T ake the Courts 
as constituted, and assume that ia large a-rea has been 
drained. Do you think there as not some danger when 
a fair rent is being fixed, it will be higher after the 
drainage than if there had been no drainage, at all?— 
Water-logged land would certainly be more valuable 
alter drainage had been effected. 

14439. Sir Francis' Mowatt— Would not the drain- 
age be accepted as an improvement affecting the claim 
to rent?— H might. Supposing we take the Dillon 
estate where there was a large amount of main 
drainage, and supposing that on account of that main 
drainage people were able to drain their holdings in 
a way they were never able to drain them before. 

1 he inspector might find more valuable land, but he 
could not tell how that value had accrued. 

J^ 44 . 0 / f 05 / Rev - Dr - 0’D0NNELL.-Was there any 
tear that if improvements were made before the 
lands were purchased, there might be the danger of 
these improvements going into the rent?— That is so. 

CHAiRMAN.-Surely the landlord would take 
effected°°hv C flm r? say that these improvements were 
effected by the Congested Districts Board ? 

14441. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— It would not be 
his interest to do so?-What I said was that I have 
never known a case where the landlord applied for an 

1444? 0 Mr n BR°v n rn, lmP W VeinentS mad f the tenant - 
l M ' Blt T c ?-' 7 Have you ever known of a case 
where they applied for increased rent on improve- 
ments made by the Congested Districts Board ? I 

never heard of such a case. ' 

+t,f 4 «5 4 v‘n Sir d0HS ’ Colomb— Is it not the case that 
the Sub-Commission m fixing rent, fixes it on the value 

it and^r the - la " d is at the moment they see 
■it, and that the case is determined on view ? Yes. 


14444. Very well. If, fifteen years ago there was a 
tenant on a property where there was no arterial 
drainage, the rent would be fixed according as the 
Commissioners found the land. Would not that be 
so ? — Yes. 

14445. But supposing that in the interval of fifteen 
years the Congested Districts Board opened up arterial 
drainage, and thereby improved that land, what 
would be the position then of the Sub-Commission. 
The land would be improved, and therefore it should 
have a higher rent? — If the land was improved, of 
course, they would put a higher value on it. 

14446. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would they? 
Would they not show on the pink schedule or some 
similar document the fact that the improvement had 
been effected, and by whom ? — What they must do in 
each case is to fix the rent on the land as it stands, 
and then go into the question of improvements, and 
take the value of the improvements off before they 
arrive at the fair rent. 

14447. Have you ever fixed a fair rent. Have you 
ever gone on a holding to fix a fair rent ?— Hundreds 
of times. 

14448. While you were a Land Commissioner. 
Since 1891, have you ever fixed a -fair rent ? — No, sir, 
not in the first instance. I will tell you what I have 
done. I valued eases that were before the Sub-Com- 
mission before I was- appointed a Commissioner. 

14449. Therefore you are speaking of what you 
have no personal knowledge of? — I have been with 
the Sub-Commissioners in fixing the fair rent. 

14450. I mean that not in any disparagement. But 
have you ever got this information first hand ?— Well, 
I am afraid ive are at cross-purposes. Of course a 
man before he fixes a fair rent must fix a gross rent. 
That is the whole thing. 

14451. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is not the procedure this. 
Ihe Land Commissioner goes on the farm and values 
it as he finds it on the assumption that all the im- 
provements are the landlord’s ?— Yes. 

14452. Then the tenant has to prove his own im- 
provements, and their value is deducted ?— But that 
would not be sufficient. The inspector, when he comes 
on the land, must investigate the tenant’s claim, and 
go through the improvements one by one. 

14453. Mr. Kavanagh. — The improvements are 
proved in Court?— They -are proved in court and 
tested on the spot afterwards. 

, . * s on ly the tenant’s own improvements 

that he can prove m Court himself that are allowed 
nmirt 6S ’ he haS t0 prove the improvements in 

-Would a Court agree to give a 
higher rent in virtue of improvements 
mede out of public funds ? — I do not think that they 
would if they knew it. J 

14456. How can they help knowing it if there is an 
investigation by the Land Commissioners as to the 
improvements that have been made. It should ap- 
pear immediately who made the improvement, surely ? 
How could at possibly be supposed that a 
landlord was entitled to an increased rent in 
™ e ° f a ” expenditure made by the Congested Dis- 
pensable IS thafc possible? — Tt ou S h t not to be 

14457. Sir Francis Mowatt.— C an you sum it all 
up in this. Sir Antony has properly said any ques- 
? f improvements is out of the question, but the 
° • r ° me ll<; , tle c °nfusion in the mind of the 
person deciding might exist ?— That is it. 

14458. Most. Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— I n those cases 
of dramBge Mr. Wrench, is not it difficult for one 
alter the drainage, to value the land as it stood 
Wdoi? dralna S e? — 9 f course if the drainage h2 
been done some time-in six years-the character of 
the liind will change. It does not affect the character 
“,, ! e T ?” d at ° 1 nce - My Memorandum continues:— 

(o.) That the land m the hands of the tenants at 

cuR?vflV C0Ul K’ by A drainage ’ and a P r °Per system of 
cuitivatmn, be made to produce at least double what 
a t ro°t' V - Pr< i dUCeS i < - c ') Tllat the productive power of 
than^ha^oft? land u , nde , r cultivation is fa? greater 
than that of the same land under grass.” ® 

the^itSi 1- f° HN Colom t b -— Is not that qualified by 
mLVrt T+l T nUre \l mean to sa y making of 
d?oth? the f farn \ When you say that the pro- 

s' 1 ?? P of a certain class of land under cultiva- 

CTa^lbv an , tbat of the same land, under 

grass-by cultivation, of course, you mean proper 


14455. Mr. Bryce. 
landlord , 
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manuring ? — Of course I mean the land to be properly 
manured, but there as land of a class that could 
produce >a far better return under tillage, if properly 
■worked, than the same land under grass. 

14460. And properly worked, of course, means suffi- 
■ci'ent manuring ? — Yes. 

14461. And that raises the question of stock?— 
Yes. 

14462. The Chairman. — Y ou speak of producing a 
double return. What have you in your mind — that 
the produce should be in the same direction as it is 
now — cattle ; or do you contemplate other produce ? — 
Take it that a man has fifty acres of the land I have 
in my head. If that land was properly worked and 
tilled in rotation, and green crops sown, a man might 
he able to grow enough of these crops to feed a larger 
number of cattle than he has at present. That . land 
would then be more valuable if well tilled than under 
■grass, even if that grass was well managed. In such 
a way it would be more productive both as to pro- 
ducing cattle and producing crops. 

14463. Mr. Sutherland. — I s that not the general 
principle that cultivated land is more productive than 
waste land? — Oh, I was not talking of waste land 
at all. 

14464. Sir John Colomb. — Y ou do not wish us to 
take that as applying to very small holdings where 
no stock can be fed— where no cow can be kept? — It 
is not to be generally applied to all holdings, even 
holdings which are very small, and where stock can- 
not be kept to make more manure. It is merely 
thrown out with reference to lands which could be 
■more profitably used under tillage. 

14465. Mr. Bryce. — S upposing you had a grass 
farm broken up into thirty-acre holdings, of which 
fifteen acres were tilled and fifteen acres in grass. 
Slight the fifteen acres in grass be able, with proper 
tillage of the rest, for the growing of green crops, 
to carry as many head of cattle as could have been 
carried if the other half had not been tilled ?— That 
is quite possible, especially where 'as is often the case 
in Ireland the grass land is to a large extent 
neglected. The people very rarely put manure on 
grass land. 

14466. The effect of the cultivation would be to put 
a larger quantity of manure on the fifteen acres still 
under grass? — Yes. 

14467. Sir John Colomb. — I s it not still the case 
throughout western Ireland that very little manure 
is put on the land even under tillage. Does not 
what you say about not putting manure on the grass 
land apply to land under cultivation in the West 
of Ireland? — Yes, but I am not assuming that if you 
do break up grass lands into thirty-acre holdings and 
put it into tillage you will take no further steps. 
You are going to try to make the people bring in a 
better system of cultivation. 

14468. The real question then is, whether a better 
style of agriculture is brought about or not? — That is 
one of the questions, certainly, and that is one of 
rnu thin § s ^ la *' Board has to try and bring about. 
•Then my Memorandum continues : — “ (d.) That many 
owners of tenanted lands, and also of grazing lands, 
an or near the Congested Districts, would be inclined 
to sell if they felt that they would be fairly treated, 
and that sales could be completed within a reasonable 
time, and thus a further impetus would be given 
to purchase.” 

14469. The Chairman. — M ay I ask you what you 
mean by “fairly treated ”?— I come to that later. I 
think if a man gets the value of the article he has to 
sell. 

I?™ Sir Antony MacDonnell.— T his was written 

. ■; — Yes - My idea is if a man knew he would 
ihl a i* e( l uivalent for the land he had to sell that 
Jr,? 3 lot of men would come forward and offer their 
ffw i and ?' 1 think tkat has been borne out by 
what has happened since. J 

m T ? e Cha iRman.— S till I would like a little 

faiHv tJb yo ^ answer. You say that if treated 
■offer ?I OU thought they would come forward and 
out wi, j* r t SS * ands ’ an d that that has been borne 
■nose *, it, * * ? ant to know is what you would pro- 
ThW t° them when you wished to treat them fairly?— 
forweJ T n th ? s , u PP ositio n that they would come 

p“S 3CfcUal CaS6S 1 COuld teU y° u w hat I 

■thlTcLfisS'™Y?r o “’-“ T °" wrole b * f0 " 

Chairman. — O n what basis would you 
judge what was fa lr ?_As I say later on in my 


paper, I think the Land Conference terms admitted 
a very good principle which seems to be thoroughly 
understood now, and that is that a man ought to 
have a sum, which if invested at a rate of interest 
that was reasonable, would bring him in his net in- 
come. 

14474. As to the word reasonable, I should like to 
know what rate of interest you would call reasonable? 
— That would depend entirely on the district. 

14475. You would make a difference by the district 
in which the land is situated? — Well, if I have a 
man with an estate in Gorumna he could hardly ex- 
pect 3g per cent. 

14476. Sir John Colomb. — I s that question not de- 
terminated by the landlord’s books showing what had 
been his income ?— Yes, it would be, but of course in 
dealing with such extreme cases, as I put it before 
Lord Dudley, the income might cease some day. 

14477. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A nd in ordinary 
cases, to judge a net income, would you extend your 
observation over a series of years?— I would, cer- 
tainly* 

14478. When you say that a person whose land 
passes in that way for the improvement of small 
holdings ought to be secured his net income, do you 
refer to the compulsory taking of such land, or to its 
voluntary transfer ? — Well, I think if you give 
people these terms you would not find compulsion 
necessary. 

14479. Do you see that under a voluntary arrange- 
ment you would be securing & person permanently an 
income which hitherto' had been uncertain ? — Yes, but 
not if you went back over a sufficient period of 
years of his income. Of course you would not put it 
on a year or two. You would perhaps put it on 
some period, say of fifteen years or so, so that you 
might not assume that his income would be per- 
manent. 

14480. But at all events, in a compulsory arrange- 
ment, you would give him a net income? — I cer- 
tainly would not give him less. I would not say that 
I would not give him more, because I think that 
under compulsion a man is entitled to something 
more. 

14481. And supposing you admit that under com- 
pulsion a man is entitled to more than he should get 
under a voluntary arrangement, do not you think that 
the difference between a fixed and sure income and 
one that is uncertain should make up the compensa- 
tion due under compulsion ? — I should not like to say 
that, because I think the circumstances are wholly 
different. I deal with that later. ’ Then my Memor- 
andum goes on : “ Assuming that these propositions are 
correct, much could be done both by purchasing- 
grazing lands, which could be divided into holdings 
of suitable size for purposes of migration, and by 
buying untenanted estates and setting to work some- 
thing on the lines of the German Colonisation, with 
a resident manager to bring about a better system of 
cultivation, and to inaugurate and direct necessary 
improvements. There are endless ways of doing this, 
but I will illustrate one. Manure is a great desidera- 
tum for land in these poor districts. Remove the 
animals from the houses, put up simple outbuildings, 
and teach the people to make proper use of the peat- 
mould within reach, and the supply of manure would 
be largely increased. But it is not necessary to go 
into every detail. That much could be done, and 
that the people would not as a rule be slow to take 
advantage of the help held out to them, may be 
assumed. Some supervision of estates sold, not only 
m the Congested Districts, but elsewhere, will, I 
fear, become necessary, if we are to believe the reports 
that constantly reach us of holdings being sub-divided 
on purchased estates. It might also be advisable to 
take some powers , to enable the Board of Works, or 
some other body, to advance money for certain ap- 
proved co-operative purposes, as once a general im- 
provement is attempted one of the first steps should 
be to teach the people how to co-operate amongst 
themselves.” 

14482. The Chairman.— W ith regard to what you 
say about sub-divi6ion, had you any thing in your mind 
when you wrote that Memorandum as to how that sub- 
division could be prevented? — I think one of the 
ways you might put a stop to sub-division would be 
by having annual inspections. I think that sub- 
division has occurred in cases from time to time. I 
do not know any definite cases, but I know sub- 
division has occurred, especially in the poorer dis- 
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, 14483. When you say annual inspection, do you 

mean to say that if at the end of a year you found 
that a house had been built, and the son of a tenant 
was living in it, you would suggest that the house 
should be pulled down? — I think sub-division is a 
great evil, and I think you must take strong steps. 
Really not much has been done about checking sub- 
letting up to the present. If it does prevail it pre- 
vails in the poorer districts, and where it does exist 
there should be some strong remedy. 

14484. It is your impression that on very bad land 
like part of Carna and The Rosses in Donegal sub- 
division matters very much one way or the other? — 
Well, it practically creates a rabbit warren in a place 
like Rosmuck. 

14485. Would . not you agree that in places like 
Carna, which is not an agricultural district at all but 
really a town, sub-division matters less than in other 
districts ? — I would not call it a town. 

14486. Nobody attempts to live on the land in a 
place like that? — You get something out of the land. 
Of course they are really accommodation holdings 
from which to carry on other trades. 

14487. In your opinion does sub-division do a great 
deal of harm in a place like that ? — Well, sub-division 
means poorer dwellings. A dwelling that was suitable 
when divided into two becomes unsuitable. 

14488. You are contemplating now the actual 
dwelling — the division of the dwelling ? — That is so. 

14489. Is not that a comparatively rare case. What 
we understand by sub-division is a division of the land 
and the erection of a separate dwelling? — It is some- 
times that or the using of the out-offices for a house. 
When you have created a better holding, suppose in 
a case like Carna, it is a pity the place should be cut 
up and sub-divided. (Witness produced two photo- 
graphs showing pictures of an improved and unim- 
proved holding, respectively, in Carna.) 

14490. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W henever there 
is sub-division, is not the farmer’s son the poorer by 
the sub-division ?— Whatever the land was, he has 
less of it to use, and there is an increase of the poor 
houses we want to do away with. 

14491. Mr. Sutherland. — Where does the power re- 
side at present to do away with that ? — There has been 
practically no power exercised up to the present. 

14492. But does it exist — has anybody any power in 
the matter ? — It is a very diffioult question. It has 
been brought before the Land Commission, but we have 
not taken any actual steps. 

14493. Are there any statutory powers at all regulat- 
ing it? — In the fair rent courts there are. 

14494. In the Act of 1881 ?— In the Act of 1903. 

14495. Not previous to that?-— Well of course it 
was assumed, but it is very difficult to put your powers 
into operation. 

14496. Is that the sole reason rather than their non- 
existence. Of course you know?— I should like to re- 
fer to the section before I answer that question. 

14497. Sir John Colomb. — This memorandum of 
yours is eight years old. At the time it was written 
you mention that reports were constantly reaching 
you even then. Now eight years have gone by since. 
Have there been any persistent and regular inquiries 
made by the Congested Districts Board or the Land 
Commission as to what extent this sub-division pre- 
vails?— I do not think there was any absolute in- 
quiry. We have put various suggestions before the 
Government. A system of reports is sent to us by 
the police wherever sub-division comes to their notice, 
but I do not think really any actual steps have been 
taken. 

14498. Well, then, when the Land Bill of 1903 was 
being framed, it was known to the Land Commission, 
and the Congested Districts Board— at all events they 
had strong suspicion that sub-dividing was going on ? 
— Yes, to some extent. 

14499. But no inquiry had been held to ascertain 
whether it was on a large scale or a small ?— No. I go on 
in my memorandum to say “ To put my recommenda- 
tion to the test, I suggest that Lord Dillon should be 
approached to see if he will take a reasonable offer 
icon non estate ln fche , Ccmnty Mayo, which is valued at 
annoY 8 ^ ar > and ° ccupied by between 3,000 and 
4.000 tenants. If this estate could be purchased, a 
solid beginning could be made towards raising the 
status and power of production of one of the poorest 
districts in Ireland ; while, if Lord Dillon were fairly 
heated, -it would no doubt, largely conduce to other 
sales being brought about. If this were accomplished 
a striking effort would have been made to deal with 


constantly recurring distress in a specially poor dis- 
trict, an effort which, if successful, would go some 
way towards solving one; of the most difficult problems, 
in Ireland as far as it is capable of solution.” 

14500. Mr. O’Kelly. — D on’t you think Lord Dillon 
was fairly treated? — Would you mind letting me read 
the following paragraph, and I will go back and 
answer you. “In arriving at the price it is 
only right, however, to mention that in the 
negotiations which took place between Lord Dillon 
and myself Lord Dillon regarded £13,000 as the out- 
side annual sum which he could reckon upon receiving 
from the estate, and as his solicitor saw his way, 
owing to special circumstances, to obtain nearly that 
amount by the investment of £300,000, it was this in- 
ducement which prevailed on Lord Dillon to accept 
the offer which I made on behalf of the Board. The 
Dillon Estate was not one where much could be done 
by way of enlarging the holdings, owing to the small 
amount of untenanted land, but it was possible to- 
bring about the beneficial results of purchase, and to 
effect some substantial improvements, and I had 
always hoped that the estate might be specially taken 
up with a view to the bettering of agriculture, and of 
inculcating among the small holders more advanced., 
methods of managing their holdings in the way I 
have indicated in my memorandum of the 29th Sep- 
tember. ” Now, Mr. O’Kelly, I will answer you. 

14501. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hat was the nominal rent- 
Dillon’s estate?— The gross rent was about; 
£20,000 a year. 

14502. And £13,000 was the amount of the net in 
come — That is what Lord Dillon told me. 

14503. Mr. Bryce. — The average net income? — Yes. 

14504. Mr. O’Kelly.— S o that he got about 65 per- 
cent. of the gross income ?— Whatever it was, Mr. 
Doran and I discussed the matter very fully with 
him. He said he could see his way to make- 
a good business of it if we could get the estate at. 
fourteen years’ purchase. I offered Lord Dillon four- 
teen years’ purchase, and I did not know whether there ' 
was the least chance of buying the estate. In the 
course of conversation Lord Dillon told me his net in- 
come was £13,000, and then he asked £300,000. Under - 
the very special circumstances a bargain was even- 
tually made at £294,000. 

14505. So that 35 per cent, would represent the 
expenses and arrears ?— You must remember it was a 
very bad estate, and there was a constant litigation 
which had been going on for years. 

• 14 £ 06 o„ Mr ' Bbyce.— H ow much did you eventually 
give ?— £294,000. 

14507. That brings in about £10,300 ?— Yes, and 
we got the house and demesne thrown in. It was a 
regular Irish bargain. 

r 1 j 5< ^-„ Sir JoH . N Colomb.— Y ou mentioned what 
Lord Dillon received and his outgoings and so on — 
you said that Lord Dillon told you what they were, 
but were you shown the estate books? — Yes, we were 
shown everything afterwards, but I knew pretty well, 
because Mr. Doran was in the office, and we knew 
at the time what the gross amount was ; but we could 
not tell the net amount, and that is what we wanted 
to know. 

14509. But that could only be shown by the books- 
durmg the preceding years? — Quite so. 

14510. That is what I wanted to know — that all the 
figures you give us are of the outgoings, and the net 
income you accepted was simply what Lord Dillon 
told you — not ascertained by the books of the estate ? 
—Yes, but he asserted it after going into the matter 
very carefully. 

14511. The Chairman. — You have had some negotia- 
tions with Lord Dillon’s solicitor, I suppose have 
you ? — Yes. ’ 

14511a. Then, apparently, Lord Dillon got 4 per 
cent, for his money ?— He would, no doubt. 

14512. Sir Francis Mowatt— N early 4^ per cent., 

I think ? — I do not know what he invested in ; he 
said, “ I see my way now to investing this money in 
a very favourable way.” 

was^it? ■^' AVANAGH - — It was not trust money, 

14513a T} ie Chairman.— W as he tenant for life cr 
the absolute owner?— I think he was the absolute 
owner, but I am not quite certain. 

14514. Mr. O’Kelly.— C ould you state what his 
surpluses were?— I do not think it would be 
fair— of course you must remember the estate even; 
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.now is a poor one — if you look at the Land Com- 
mission books you will find there are 3,073 men on the 
Dillon estate paying annuities of under £4 a year. 

14515. Mr. Sutherland. — You mentioned, I think, 
-that you purchased for twenty-four years — twenty- 
four years’ purchase of the rent? — I offered him 
fourteen. 

14515a. You purchased the landlord’s rights for 
fourteen years? — That was our offer. 

14516. And was this estate fully tenanted X— It was 
-all too fully tenanted. 

14517. So that he would have nothing then to sell 
except his own right ? — The landlord would only have 
his interest in that estate. 

14518. Just so. That would be exclusive of the 
value of the tenant right on the estate which the 
tenants had. Is not that the result of the dual 
•ownership we hear so much about? — Of course the 
landlord’s interest was merely the income that Lord 
Dillon received from his estate. 

14519. But the tenant right you do not purchase, 
of course, because the tenants get the land? — That 
belongs to the tenants. 

14520. If it were an untenanted estate would you 
be expecting twenty-eight years’ purchase for it ? — I 
-do not know what you would expect ; of course un- 
tenanted land is more valuable than tenanted land. 

14521. Mr. O’Kelly. — Is not some of the unten- 
anted land in the country being bought for the Con- 
gested Districts Board at twenty-four years’ purchase 
at a valuation made by the officials of the Board them- 
selves ? — I am afraid I could not answer that question. 
I do not know what they are doing. I know what 
we are doing. 

14522. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it not a general 
principle that the Act of 1881 extended tenant-right 
to all Ireland, and that therefore in now purchasing 
his holding the tenant can only purchase the land- 
lord’s right ? — I do not quite understand ; the rights 
would be purchased of both landlord and tenant. 

14523. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How do you buy 
out the tenants? — It is rather hard to answer that 
question. 

14524. Mr. Sutherland. — I am continually hearing 
about the dual ownership, and I would like the matter 
made clear to my mind — as I am not so familiar with 
Irish affairs — what the value of the tenant right is ? — 
It depends upon the circumstances of the holding. 

14525. What proportion of the landlord’s right is 
it — is it somewhere about half and half ? — You can- 
not possibly say ; in some cases a tenant right may 
sell for ten times the landlord’s interest. 

14526. Why should it ?— Well, it does. I am merely 
giving you the facts. 

14527. But you are a gentleman of experience, who 
has had to administer this Act, and I think I am 
reasonably entitled to ask what the principle is? — 
There is no principle about it. 

14528. Mr. O’Kelly. — As a matter of recent prac- 
tice, is it not a fact that when the Congested Districts 
Board buy untenanted land they pay for two interests 
in that land — is not that so as a matter of practice ? — 
If they buy the untenanted land they buy untenanted 
land as it stands, at whatever they consider its value. 

14529. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You have not 
"been for the last three years connected with the pur- 
chase of land by the Congested Districts Board, have 
you? — No. 

14530. And you really cannot from your experience 
answer the question? — Not for the last three years, 
'but I know what we did before, and I know what we 
are doing in the Estates Commission. I know exactly 
how we buy land, but when you talk about a tenant 
right you must remember that a tenant right has a 
free market — that the interest of a tenant’s holding 
is generally put up to sale by auction. 

14531. Mr. Sutherland. — What is to prevent the 
landlord from doing the same? — He would not have 
.a bidder. 

14532. Why should the market be secure for one 
party and not for the other ? — That is the peculiarity 
of the country. 

14533. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would you then 
say there is a distinction between the calculation of 
the price for untenanted land when the Congested 
Districts Board buy from what is your practice in 
the Estates Commission? — Indeed I could not make 
■such an assertion ; I can give you a concrete example. 

14534. What is it ? — I can tell you as regards certain 
estates what we purchased the tenanted land for and 
what we purchased the un tenanted land for. 


.14535. If you will mention those, then, we will come „ _ 1QA 

to the other point? — The Estates Commissioners on Nov ' °< 190 
Lord Clanmorris’s estate paid £62,840 for untenanted Right Hon. 
land, and £63,406 for tenanted land. There were Frederick 
5,350 acres of tenanted land, for which we paid Wrench. 
£63,406 ; there were 4,047 acres of untenanted land, 
for which we paid £62,840. That is to say, we paid 
£11 17s. per acre for the tenanted land, and we paid 
£15 10s. per acre for the untenanted land. 

14536. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you got 
the valuation for the untenanted land? — No, I have 
not got the valuation. 

14537. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Why do you pay 
more for the untenanted land than for the tenanted 
land — is it better land, or what is the reason ? — Well, 
it was our valuer’s estimate. 

14538. You do not know how the valuers would 
arrive at it? — No, but you would naturally give more 
for untenanted land than for tenanted. 

14539. Why? — You are only buying the landlord’s 
interest in the one. 

14540. That is the point I want to come at. Do 
your valuers in buying untenanted land knowingly 
make their calculation on the double interest that you 
refer to? — They value the land as they find it in the 
case of untenanted land, just as it stands. 

14541. But in that valuation do they enter into 
an analysis of how much should be given for the land- 
lord’s interest and how much should be given for the 
potential tenant’s interest ? — Are you speaking of a 
tenanted holding? 

14542.- No, untenanted land? — Yes, but I mean the 
tenanted holding is always regarded as a holding that 
has a tenant’s interest in it, and it would not be 
valued in the same way — you would look at the ten- 
anted holding and say what it would pay a tenant to 
give for this holding. 

14543. Mr. Bryce. — Untenanted land might in its 
quality be much worse than tenanted land, and yet a 
great deal more might be given for it? — That might 
bs so. 

14544. Do you know of any cases where that is so ? — 

I have not any case in my mind at present. 

14545. Mr. O’Kelly. — Take the Clanmorris Estate 
— do you not think the tenanted land on the Clan- 
morris Estate is of far better quality than the un- 
tenanted land which has been allowed to go derelict 
for years and years? — It depends on the quality. 

I have never examined the quality in that way, but 
the tenants on the Clanmorris Estate are a very good 
lot of tenants, and work their land well. 

14546. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Could not your valuer 
tell us the principles on which, and the extent to 
which, he values untenanted land as compared with 
tenanted land? — I think he will be able to tell you 
that. 

14547. He must have some principle on which he 
values this tenanted land as against untenanted? — 

Of course the valuer puts a higher value on one than 
on the other. 

14548. He would be able to tell us why and to what 
extent he gives those different values? — Yes, the 
gentleman who valued this Clanmorris Estate, which 
we think has been a most successful transaction, will 
be coming before you, and will, no doubt, give you 
that information. 

14549. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I want to know 
how many years’ purchase did you give for the ten- 
anted land on the Clanmorris Estate, and how many 
for the un tenanted? — We gave twenty-two for the 
tenanted and 28 '06 for the untenanted on the valua- 

14550. Mr. O’Kelly. — On the valuation made by 
your own inspector? — No, on the Government valua- 
tion. 

14551. Sir John Colomb. — On the Government 
valuation, its number of years’ purchase? — Yes. 

14552. Not on the rent?— No. We gave for the 
rent 23 - 7. 

14553. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — On the general 
principle is not this the case, that when you buy 
tenanted land you buy land subject to an interest? — 

You do. 

14554. When you buy untenanted land you buy land 
free from that interest? — Free from everything. 

14555. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What I want to get 
at is the difference between the valuation of one and 
the other. Of course you have explained the diffi- 
culties, but your valuer will be able to tell us the 
principles on which he proceeds ? — This statement will 
show you with regard to every estate we have bought 
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Nov. 5 1906. 3' e ^ die number of years’ purchase of the -rent, and 
— ' then- the number of years’ purchase of the valuation 

Right Hon. as regards tenanted and untenanted land, but of 
Frederick course you must not put too much faith on the 
Wrench. Government valuation. 

14556. Mr. Sutherland. — The Griffith valuation? 
— Yes, because it- was carried out at different periods 
and therefore it varies very much in different counties 
and in different places. 

14557. You have given us these two figures — un- 
tenanted land sold for twenty-eight years’ rental and 
tenanted for twenty-two ? — Exactly ; not rental but 
tenement valuation. 

14558. So that the difference will be the tenant’s 
right, will it not — the difference between the twenty- 
two and the twenty-eight? — Six years difference. 

14559. So that the tenant’s right is only worth six 
years’ purchase ? — It is very difficult to work out what 
it is worth. 

14560. Mr. O’Kelly. — As a matter of fact is there 
any principle at all on which these transactions are 
carried out? — Do you mean as regards tenant right? 

14561. Yes? — I have never been able- to discover one. 

14562. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is it not the 
case that in many parts of the country the tenant’s 
interest is considered as fully equal to the landlord’s ? 
— I should say in a great many places it is -considered 
to be double. 

14563. I was going to ask you that. Supposing the 
tenant has made a great many improvements on moor- 
land, is it not natural that the tenant right should be 
far more valuable than the landlord’s interest? — 
There are cases in Ulster where undoubtedly the tenant 
right is more valuable than the landlord’s interest; 
because you will see buildings on a holding in Ulster 
which may have cost £1,100 or £1,300, on a compara- 
tively small holding. 

14564. If a tract of moorland, valued at 2d. an acre 
were broken in by the tenant, would it not be obvious 
that the value of the tenant’s interest must be enor- 
mously ahead of the value of the landlord’s? — In 
those cases it would be, of course. 

14565. Does not that show that there is no single 
rule fixing definitely all over -the. country by one pro- 
portion the relative interest of landlord and tenant ? — 
There is no certain rule— I do not see how there can 
be a certain rule, because it depends upon the district 
and the circumstances, and it used to depend upon the 
character of the landlord. I have known estates in 
Ulster where the tenant right was perhaps very high 
purely because it was supposed to be a good estate 
to live on. 

14566. Sir John CcLomb; — Taking the case of 
tenanted land, would not the amount a landlord could 
make of ‘that land in his own hand — the annual in- 
come he derived from it — be an element to be con- 
sidered in sale and purchase? — When you are buying 
from him I think it is an element to be considered. 

14567. And is it not the case that un tenanted land, 
and land with no claim upon it, if put up for auction 
in small lots would bring in perhaps more . than its 
value ? — It would. 

14568. And therefore a landlord with a tract of un- 
tenanted land in his hands by marking it out into 
plots and putting it up for auction would probably 
get a great deal more than twenty-eight years’ pur- 
chase ? — Yes ; if there was a free market. 

14569. If the natural order of things prevailed, and 
people were not prevented by other circumstances from 
doing what they wanted — that is what you mean by a 
free market, is it not ? — I do. 

: 14570. What I mean is if the conditions were such 
that men were free to follow out their own inclinations 
with regard to the sale and purchase of land, a land- 
lord could do very much better by splitting up the 
land and auctioning it off in plots ?— No doubt if there 
was a free market, and he put it up to auction, he 
would get fabulous prices for it, but whether it would 
be wise, or whether the landlord would do anything of 
the kind I do not express an opinion— I do not say that 
at all — but of course you have such a hunger and 
greed for land in Ireland that if a landlord could put 
up land- to auction in small holdings he would get a 
fabulous price. 

14571. Is not that an element influencing the land- 
lord’s mind in regard to any question of parting with 
that land ? — I think the Conference laid down a very 
faiir principle. I think that if you could give a man 
when he is selling his land, a sum that would bring him 
in,- at a fair rate of interest, his fairly ascertained 

* See 


net income, you cannot arrive at anything- much fairer- 
than that. 

14572. And you think that is the only basis upon 
which purchase can really be treated from a practical 
point of view? — If you want to get the land I think 
that -is the best basis upon which to treat it. I do 
not think it is a basis we, as Estates Commissioners, 
can approach at present, because, of course, what our - 
valuers have to do is to value the land. But am I not- 
going rather too far with this at the present moment? 

14573. The Chairman. — Perhaps you would rather 
postpone this until later ? — Yes, I would rather post- 
pone it. 

14574. Mr. O’Kelly. — Everyone agrees with the 
principle laid down by the Land Conference — that the 
landlord should get his net income — but how are we to 
ascertain what the net income is? — Will you kindly 
ask me that again when we come to it ? 

14575. Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell. — With regard to 
what has been said as to what would come to the land- 
lord if he had a free market for his land, do you not 
think it is the case that there is scarcely anything like 
a free market for the tenant as long as he is pressed by 
land hunger? — I think there is a pretty free market 
for the man who wants to sell. 

14576. But where the demand is in excess of the 
supply do not the tenants pay far above the price of 
the land ? — Of course they do. 

14577. Only one other- question. You mentioned 
that 28-6 years” purchase of the valuation as the 
price paid for the untenanted land on the Clanmorris 
estate ? — Yes. 

14578. I suppose the average price paid by -the 
Estates Commissioners all over the country is not So 
high as that?— The average of the estates that were 
dealt with? 

14579. The Chairman. — I think you have got a 
paragraph in your paper definitely dealing with that? 
— I think so ; I have got full particulars there. 

14580. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I would just like to 
put this question if you .would answer yes o'r no to it. 
You said that the net- income of Lord Dillon you took 
from Lord Dillon himself, but I suppose before the 
transaction was concluded and the money paid the 
books of the estate were placed at the disposal of the 
Commission and the statement verified?— Oh, every 
possible facility was given to us by Lord Dillon. I 
should further add that I reported about that time 
to the Government on a scheme of colonization carried 
out by the German Government in the Polish Pro- 
vinces.* My report, a copy of which is submitted here- 
with, was intended solely to call attention to the 
methods adopted to colonize and improve an agricul- 
tural district, and in such matters there is naturally 
much to be learned from such an intelligent and 
thoughtful people as the . Germans. Thd question, 
therefore, as to how the Congested Districts of Ireland 
can be raised out of their present state is no new one 
to me, and I have been constantly employed in efforts 
in that direction for the last sixteen years, and as 
I am also an Honorary Director of the Irish Lace 
Depot I have had under mv special observation the 
progress of that cottage industry that has, so far, 
proved the most successful in Ireland, the return from 
the lace-classes in one district in Mayo bringing in 
last year to the workers as remuneration for their 
work a sum considerably in excess of the entire valua- 
tion of the district. 

14580a. Sir John Colomb. — W hat district are you 
referring to? — Erris. 

14581. What is the valuation ?— £4,800, and the 
amount received by the lace-workers was £6,158. 

14582. That valuation which you speak of is the 
Poor Law valuation, is it not, which includes both 
houses and land ? — Yes ; that is so. There are practi- 
cally three classes of congested districts The first 
class are those which lie inland in the mountainous 
districts, in the midst of heather, bog, and swamps, 
and where there is little or no untenanted land which 
is fit to be used for agricultural purposes, and may 
be called mountaliny estates. The second class are 
those which lie mainly along the shores of the Atlantic, 
and which are chiefly composed of rocks and bog, and 
the residences on which are occupied by peasants, who 
live and earn their money by fishing, or by migrating 
to England and Scotland for the harvest, or in other 
ways outside agriculture proper, and who, on their 
little accommodation holdings, cultivate potatoes and 
patches of oats for their own families and cattle, and 
sometimes graze a very poor class of cattle and sheep 
on the surrounding mountains on which they may 
p. 305. 
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liave grazing rights. These may be called maritime 
estates. The third class are chiiefly agricultural, 
where the holdings have been held, to a great extent, 
in rundale, or in very small and sometimes scattered 
portions and are capable of improvement from an 
agricultural point of view, and may be termed con- 
gested agricultural estates. Of the first class many 
examples could be found in Kerry and Donegal. Of 
the second class there are no more striking instances 
than the Island of Gorumna, and the promontories of 
Lettermullen and Lettermore; and of the third class 
the Dillon estate, or parts of it, provide an example. 

14583. Taking certain parts of, as examples, of the 
first class, where you speak of “ mountainy estates,” 
is it not the case that the rateable value placed upon 
mountains in Kerry is very low indeed in proportion 
to their stock-carrying capacity ? — The Government 
valuation of the whole of Kerry is very low compared 
with the rental of the land, because Kerry was one of 
the first counties that was dealt with by Sir Richard 
Griffiths. If you compare it, for instance, with the 
valuation of a county like Armagh, the difference in 
the Government valuation is very striking; and the 
Government valuation, speaking generally, is no real 
guide at all ; we .found it, in fact, so untrustworthy 
in the Land Commission that in the later returns we 
eliminated the Government valuation altogether, be- 
cause it was such a very untrustworthy record, as 
compared with the rest of the return. 

14584. That is to say, the present Government 
valuation of Ireland is no basis upon which to found 
any theory in regard to the productiveness of the 
land ? — I do not think it is any criterion at all. 

14585. Mr. Sutherland. — Does that arise from the 
lapse of time since the valuation was made, and from 
the improvements which have taken place in the 
meantime? — From the lapse of time, and the differ- 
ence which has occurred in values. You have had 
an intervening famine, which was begun before the 
valuation was completed, and which finished after- 
wards ; the highest valuation put upon Armagh was 
when the country began to recover from the effects 
of that famine. There is a very striking difference 
between the Government valuation and the actual 
value. 


14586. But that difference may be explained by the 
great amount of improvements made in Ireland since 
the Griffiths’ valuation ? — Yes. The valuation re- 

mains the same ; it has never been altered. 

14587. But the real value, as Sir John Colomb 
has brought out, is much higher now than when the 
valuation was made ? — Yes ; the improvements made 
are, of course, one element that may have effected it. 

14588. Sir John 'Colomb. — But is it not also the 
case that if the schedule of prices of stock taken as 
the standard of Griffiths’ valuation in calculating the 
value of land be compared with the prices now 
officially published by your Department, they will be 
found to have risen considerably ? — The prices used 
to be published by the Land Commission. 

14589. At all events they are officially published? — 
The prices are officially published. 

14590. Taking the prices as they are now officially 
published, and taking the Griffiths’ method of valua- 
tion on those prices, is it or is it not the case that 
if the prices now officially recorded were taken as 
the basis, and applied on the Griffiths’ principle, the 
general valuation of Ireland might be found to have 
risen all over the country? — Well, I have not ex- 
amined or compared the prices recently, but un- 
doubtedly the prices must be a great deal higher now 
than the prices that were used by Griffiths for his 
valuation in Kerry. 

14591. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — The cost of pro- 
auction would be very considerable now ? — The cost of 
labour and production of course has gone up — the 
pric^ are higher now, I think nearly all of them, 
T .t , a ™ sure ; I should like to look through 
h ialoo ^ tel1 y° u accurately. 

14592. Sir John Colomb. — You refer later in your 
report to the question of Scotland — to the question 
of valuation there. Therefore the Commission 
nave got to bear m mind that, whereas the valuation 

, Scotland is up-to-date and expresses the true 
value, in Ireland that is not the case? — I did not 
had Sone into the question of Scotland. 

14593. Perhaps it is another witness ; but, at all 
vents, would that be correct — that we ought to bear 
n . 1 ™ j i - ln taa . , 8 comparisons between congestion 
and dealing with congestion in Scotland and in 


Ireland, that where valuation comes in, it is not a ^ 0 v,5 190*1. 
fair comparison, because the Scotch valuation is up- — 
to-date, and the real valuation current at the time, Right Hon 
while the Irish valuation is not ? — The Irish valua- Frederick ■ 
tion is certainly not up-to-date, because the only " rench. 
change in the Irish valuation is on the buildings ; 
but when you mention prices, of course in 1891 or 
before, there was a totally different system in- 
augurated of collecting prices. The prices now 
published by the Agricultural Department are prices 
based on actual sales — actual transactions — and be- 
fore that really the prices were more or less put in 
at a guess. 

14594. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are they not so 
still — is there no organised or regular system of re- 
cording prices at the present time? — There is in the 
Agricultural Department. 

14595. 'Can you state from your personal knowledge 
that that is so, because I had occasion to look into 
some prices lately, and I found them inaccurate and 
untrustworthy? — I can. When, in about 1887, Mr. 

Arthur Balfour asked me about the question of prices 
— I think when the Weighing of Oattle Act was 
passed — I went over to see Sir Robert Giffen, and it 
was with his help that the present system was started 
in Ireland of getting returns from fairs and markets 
with regard to — the actual transactions. Before 
that there was no such attempt ; the Department 
of Agriculture now send out weekly returns of 
markets and fairs, and their prices are based upon 
actual sales of animals sold in Belfast and Dublin 
by weight, and on the actual transactions that take 
place at -fairs. 

14596. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Of course one must 
bear in mind, as we have opened the subject, that 
prices of cattle and small stock may vary very greatly 
from time to time. If, for instance, Canadian 
cattle were allowed in, as is always possible, the 
prices would be very much lower again — it is not 
that there has been a gradual and steady rise? — Of 
course there are fluctuations. 

14597. Very great fluctuations would take place 
then, for instance? — Yes — not as great as people 
think, I 'believe, but still fluctuations would take 
place. 

14598. The Chairman. — There is one question I 
should like to ask you, which really we have already 
spoken of, but still I should like to return to it, and 
that is as regards sub-division. In places like Letter- 
more and Lettermullen, sub-division is very great, is 
it not? — I do not know from my own personal know- 
ledge ; I have been told there are a great many cases 
in Lettermullen. 

14599. Is it within your knowledge that in very 
poor districts like Lettermullen and Gorumna, sub- 
division is greater than on better land? — I think the 
chief sub-division really exists in those poor districts. 

14600. Taking, for instance, districts like Letter- 
more and Lettermullen , what is the principal source 
of livelihood ? — I think fishing and kelp. 

14601. Is there not a peat trade there ? — Oh, yes, 
and peat, but there is not very much peat in Letter- 
mullen. You are thinking of from Spiddal Coast. 

14602. Perhaps the Islands are not a very good 
instance to take, but all along Spiddal the turf trade 
is the great trade there ? — Yes. 

14603. At places like that, is it not very im- 
portant that the family should be a strong one. 

Where families are depending largely on kelp burn- 
ing and the peat trade, which means carrying the 
peat down to the hookers and sailing them over — 
and other livelihoods of that kind — is it not very 
important that the family should be a numerous 
one ? — I think a good family is looked upon as a kind 
of fortune in Connemara. 

14604. Is it not, therefore, a very important matter 
for the head of a family, a small tenant, to keep 
his sons at home in places of that kind rather than 
to allow them to go off to other parts of Ireland or 
to America. It increases his wealth, does it not, if 
he keeps them at home? — It increases his wealth, 
but I think it entirely depends upon what a man 
can make by going away, and I think some of these 
strong young men, if they went away, could make 
a ten times better livelihood than they could by re- 
maining in Connemara. 

14605. That may be, but still the family gets on 
a great deal better if the sons remain at home?— If 
there is work for them in the way of peat or fishing.' 
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14605a. Exactly. Well, now, is not sub-division in 
those places really caused by that? — A great deal by 
the son marrying and wanting some place to settle 

14606. Is it not that the family influence is so 
great upon those eons to remain that sub-division 
practically has to take place in order to accommodate 
them ? — If they must remain and bring a wife in, of 
course it is necessary to sub-divide, and to have some 
other place to live in — at least, to them it appears 
so, but, nevertheless, I do not think it a good thing. 

14607. You say that sub-division is a bad thing, 
and I quite see your point ; but would it not be 
possible in some way or another when the Board was 
purchasing estates of that kind to meet that difficulty 
by the retention of land in its own hand upon which 
to build a sort of little village? — I suppose anything 
is possible, hut whether it would be a provident thing 
to do or not is another question. 

14608. Have you ever thought of anything of that 
kind ? — I have not, but, of course, one knows fishing 
is very uncertain ; sometimes the fish leave one coast 
for years, and if you established what I presume would 
be a fishing village in a place, it might be that the 
fish would leave the coast, and you would have your 
village there with nobody to live in it. 

14609. But if the fish disappears you will have the 
population there whether the people are in villages, 
or whether they are on sub-divided holdings? 
— But I do not think it would be a wise 
thing for the Board to create a lot of houses which 
might at some time become vacant. I do not think 
you want to increase the people in those districts. 

14610. I did not suggest that you should increase 
them, but what I wanted to know was, whether you 
had ever thought that by the provision of village 
areas of that kind, you might get over the sub-division 
difficulty, and at the same time give these people 
an opportunity of living at home? — I have never 
considered that point. 

14611. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Arising out of 
that, if .the fishermen took so much to fishing that 
they would be inclined to follow the fish all over 
the seas wherever the fish were found, would you 
consider the Chairman’s suggestion a feasible one? 
Would you not think a fishing village would be a 
good thing? — It might be, but it would be rather 
an experiment, I think. It might possibly pay under 
certain circumstances, but I think it would be an 
experiment. 

14612. Mr. Bryce. — Your opinion is that the un- 
certainty of fishing is so great that money would be 
best spent in emigrating those people instead of 
making additional provision for their happiness on 
the spot on which they were brought up. That is 
rather the tendency of your argument, is it not? — 
There is much uncertainty in fishing, but there may 
be localities on the coast where it might be desirable 
to create fishing villages. 

14613. Mr. Sutherland. — If the uncertainty could 
be diminished in any way, do you think it a good 
proposal ? — I should like to think over it 'before giving 
a final answer to that question. 

14614. The Chairman.— Supposing the Board 
bought an untenanted area in one of these places, 
or else were able to obtain an area to migrate some 
of the tenants instead of dividing the land up 
amongst other men, might it not be wise to con- 
sider whether it should not be kept in the hands 
of the Board as a building area, allowing the sons 
of these people, instead of subdividing their original 
holding, to build a house, with perhaps a garden, 
upon that area ? — I think if you were going to build 
a fishing village in any district like that I should 
rather the Board undertook the building and laying 
out of the area. 

14615. These people are not really farmers at all, 
are they — they are really labourers with plots ? — 
There is what they are ( producing a photograph). I 
took photographs of all those people, and that I 
suppose would represent pretty well what they are. 

14616. You would not say the men carrying peat 
down to these hookers are fanners, would you ? — 
Certainly not. 

14617. Whether the term “ labourers ” actually de- 
scribes them or not is perhaps a debatable question, 
but certainly they are not farmers, and therefore in 
putting them into houses with gardens in little 
villages you would not be divorcing them from their 
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natural occupation? — In developing the fishing pure 
and simple, I daresay that building a fishing village 
would be a thing to be considered ; but I really had 
not thought of it. 

14618. Anyway I take it that it is your view that 
sub-division in these places is caused to a great ex- 
tent by the necessity of keeping the sons at home ? — 
Certainly. 

14619. And the necessity is greater, is it not, upon 
the coast line where there are various occupations such 
as collecting sea-weed for kelp burning or carrying peat 
and migratory labour than in purely agricultural dis- 
tricts ?—• Certainly, and I think it would be a sounder 
policy to develop these people along the shore in 
the way of making them fishermen, or giving them 
other industries than to make them farmers, be- 
cause even if you had the land to give them, I do 
not think they would make good farmers. I am not 
expressing any opinion against your fishing village, 
because that might be a very good thing. 

14620. But it is your view on the question of sub- 
division that I want to get at — that the sub-division 
is really greater for that reason at these particular 
places ? — I think so. 

14621. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have you seen that map 
of Mr. Doran’s in which he divides the Congested 
District parts into three classes, A, B and C? — No, 
I have not. 

14622. I just wianted to ask you whether your 
division of 1, 2 and 3 agrees with His ? — What does 
he call his “C” district? 

Mr. Kavanagh. — I think it is inland. 

Mr. Bryce. — Mr. Doran's “C” zone is the zone 
in the immediate neighbourhood of untenanted land 
which can be used for the enlargement of holdings by 
migration. 

14623. Mr. Kavanagh. — It would be the same as 
your “ Class 3 ” ; but you say you have not seen Mr. 
Doran’s map ? — No, I have not. Shall I go on? 

14624. The Chairman. — If you please? — In many 
of these spots where there are accessories such as 
fishing, a supply of sea-weed, and possibly the burn- 
ing of kelp, and where ootttage and other industries 
are encouraged, and where often mountain grazing 
is held at a cheap rate, the western peasants lead 
a better^ and more independent life than others who 
live inland, and who have nothing but their small 
holdings of bad land to depend on, and it is question- 
able if it really benefits these people by giving them 
only such a small increase of poor land as might tempt 
them to try to live by the land alone. In such cases 
the people would be too often tempted to give up the 
■trade, out of which they may be making a fair 
living, and to fall back on the easier task of barely 
existing on the land, and thus an injury might be 
inflicted on those it was proposed to help. For the 
improvement of Class One there is very little to be 
done. The reclamation of poor peaty land is not, 
as a rule, successful, or worth the labour expended 
on it ; and it is doubtful if the rising generation, 
with the world before them will be satisfied to settle 
down in such surroundings. Something might, no 
doubt, be done to improve the dwellings of the people, 
now often most miserable, and by the erection of 
outhouses for their live stock, and by fencing in 
mountain runs under some such schemes as have been 
successful elsewhere under the Parish Committees ; 
but the purchase of such estates should only be ap- 
proached with great caution. For the Second Class 
the most hopeful remedy is the development and im- 
provement in the trades and industries in which the 
people may be engaged, as I submit has already been 
admirably done by the Congested Districts Board. 

14625. May I just ask you a question upon that? 
You say that for the improvement of Class I. — that is 
the people living on bogs and swamps — what you call 
“ mountainy ” holdings — the reclamation of poor, peaty 
land is not as a rule successful? — I put that really 
because it was suggested in some of the evidence before 
you that large tracts of bog should be reclaimed, and 
I do not believe in that. 

14626. You are quite right in chinking that it was 
suggested to us that the Board should do reclamation 
on a large scale, but I understand that even if that is 
impossible it is possible to reclaim by the work of 
individuals. Is not that so? — Certainly, and a great 
deal has been done. 

14627. Would you say, then, that peaty land cannot 
be successfully reclaimed in that way?— I think a 
great deal of small reclamation has been done in the 
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country, which is most beneficial, but I really was 
there directing my attention to this — that I thought it 
was a dangerous proposition to suggest to the Board 
that they should take in large tracts of that poor land 
and try and reclaim it in a large way and make a great 
business of it. 

14628. Supposing the Board were to go to the owner 
of a large tract of that country which is at present un- 
tenanted, do you think that the wisest policy would 
be to treat that as a grazing tract and try to improve 
it as a grazing tract, ox 1 do: you think that it should 
be divided and given to tenants, allowing them to re- 
claim and carve out a holding out of that land ? — Well, 
I think that really a great, deal of the land I have 
in my mind is more fitted for grazing than for tillage 
purposes, and would bring in more money ; it is 
hardly fit for people to live on, and if you give people 
small tracts of this land and expect them to live on it 
they cannot grow good crops, although, of course, 
peaty land does grow good potatoes sometimes. 

14629. At the best you are only putting people into 
a poor way of life by putting them on land such as 
that? — Yes, that is so. . 

14630. But a great deal has been done with the re- 
clamation of that land by tenants in the past?— A 
great deal of small reclamation has been done where 
the bog has been cut out ; but I think the suggestion 
made to you was that great mountainous districts were 
to be reclaimed in a large .way. 

14631. Has the reclamation been done in places 
where the bog has already been cut out? — Generally. 
The general thing — and in this I think, perhaps, Dr. 
O’Donnell will bear me out— is that the people have 
had bog near their holdings, and then the bog has been 
cut out, and where it has been cut out the people 
have reclaimed that and worked it with their holdings. 

14632. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And there is an 
understanding that the people do not cut away the 
bog to the very gravel?— That is so ; there must be 
about two feet left. . , . 

14633. At the same time Lord Dudley is right in 
assuming that occasionally the top soil of the hog is 
reclaimed ’—Occasionally, but I think it is a sounder 
form of reclamation if the bog can be left sufficiently 
to miic with the subsoil. 

14634. And is it within your knowledge that in that 
way very fair land has been made ? — Yes, I think so. 

14635. The Chairman. — You think that with tracts 
of this kind the only thing to do is to treat them as 
grazing land ?— They graze a fair amount of sheep and 
cattle, °some of them, where they are not too wet. 

14636. I suppose as far as the wet is concerned a 
great deal can be done by draining? — Certainly, by 
surface draining. 

14637. Sir John Colomb.— Then you could not put 
cattle on? — It is wonderful how safe they keep. 

14638. Do you mean to say that you can surface- 
drain peat land and put cattle on ?— It is very rough 
drainage, but it must let the water off considerably. 

14639. But, speaking generally, I suppose we may 
take it as your opinion that whether peaty land is 
reclaimed or not is really a question of the nature of 
the subsoil and the general lie of the land ? — Certainly ; 
some is irreclaimable and could not be reclaimed. 

14640. Very deep peat bog, for instance? — Where 
you have deep beg lying in a convenient place, of 
course, it may be worth reclaiming. 

14641. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Where the sur- 
face lies towards the sun the land is easily drained and 
sheltered, a family would manage to live, would it 
not? — Yes, but it is my experience that these holdings 
made out of pure turf bogs are miserable holdings. 

14642. But they may be valuable where there are also 
some acres of good land? — That is quite a different 
thing. 

14643. That is about how it stands?— That is really 
it ; but to depend upon these bog holdings alone I 
think would be fatal, and to encourage people to tiy 
and reclaim them I think would be a mistake. 

14644. The Chairman. — Now, as to your third class 
— Class C? — For the Third Class certain remedies are 
available ; — the striping of rundale holdings, the 
drainage of wet spots, especially where, as in some 
cases, there are pockets of good land, at present 
water-logged, and where, by the use of dynamite 
and the blasting of rocks under expert supervision, 
the water may be taken away in a manner 
that could not be attempted by the occupiers individu- 
ally, and thus an increased area of cultivable land 
created. The people who have such holdings could 


also be instructed in better agriculture, the growth 5 1906 . 
of forage crops for their stock, different vegetables for _L 
home use and sale, and the fencing in of the runs Right Hon. 
which are allotted to them for cattle and sheep ; also, Frederick 
where sufficient land is available, and can be obtained Wrench, 
elsewhere, tenants of the larger holdings could be 
migrated, if they are willing to go, and the holdings 
which they leave amalgamated with the holdings of 
those tenants who remain, as has been done already 
to some small extent, the dislike of migrating to a 
distance which has heretofore existed being, in my 
opinion, an obstacle that is likely every year to be- 
come less formidable. 

14645. With regard to remedies for Class II., you 
say that, as to that class you would look to the de- 
velopment and improvement of the trades and indus- 
tries. Do you really, from your experience, tliink 
that it is possible to do much in the way of developing 
industries? — I think a great deal has been done since 
the formation of the Board, and I think that it makes 
an enormous difference to a small farmer if some of his 
family are employed in some of these cottage indus- 
tries such as lace making and so on, and that they 
bring in a great deal of money. You see in districts 
which are comparatively poor where such industries 
are in operation the people are far more prosperous 
and civilised than in other districts where these indus- 
tries do not exist. 

14646. Mr. Sutherland. — You do not suggest that 
ihere are uncivilised people in Ireland, I hope? — I 
consider them highly civilised, but I do not consider 
it civilised that there should be houses where the 
animals and the people all occupy one room, and I 
think that kind of thing, which existed over a very 
large part of the West of Ireland, has been more put 
an end to by the introduction of such industries than 
by anything else, because the mere fact of girls going 
to the classes and getting instruction in these indus- 
tries has had this result — that they have seen what 
things ought to be, and when they come home they are 
not satisfied with their home surroundings, and then 
the improvement in the cottages begins. 

14647. So that industry is civilisation? — There is a 
want of civilisation when you have animals living in 
the house, certainly. 

Mr. Sutherland. — There are plenty in London. 

14648. The Chairman. — I want to know to what 
extent you think it is possible to develope industries in 
the congested districts. The population of the dis- 
trict you have in your mind is a large one, is it not ? — 

Yes. 

14649. Do you know what it is? — I have not got the 
figures. 

14650. You know the district which is marked A on 
that map? Yes. 

14651. I believe it has a population of about 175,000 
people, and those are the districts in which you would 
propose that these industries should be stimulated. 

Do you believe that you could introduce indus- 
tries there which would really touch anything like 
175,000 people? — No, but I think that the industries 
have been introduced. I do not know that the Board 
have left undone much in that line. I think they 
have really done in the way of industries 

14652. As much as can be done? — Well, of course, 
the industries may develop, but they have done a great 
deal. It is very difficult to do much more than they 
have already done, or to start any new industries 
which are not yet started. I mean the question lias 
been well thought out by the Board, and they have 
done their best. 

14653. I am glad to get that from you — that in your 
opinion not much more than has already been done 
can be looked for in those districts? — Well, I cannot 
think of anything. 

14654. Mr. Bryce. — Are you including fishing? — 

No ; in speaking of industries I was not thinking of 
fishing, but rather of cottage industries like lace 
making, weaving, and so on. 

14655. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — -You took a great 
interest, I think, in the introduction of the carpet 
industry ? — I tried to. 

14656. The Chairman. — If you want to improve the 
condition of the people as compared with what it is 
now, you must look to something else than industries? 

— Yes ; it is very difficult to think of any new industry 
which you could introduce. 

14657. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Just a single ques- 
tion. The carpet industry lias been alluded to: Have 
you it in your mind that it might possibly be largely 

K 2 
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Aov. 6 1906. developed, or do you think that it is only what I may 
' ' call for the moment an exotic industry ? — When the 

Jiight Hon. carpet industry commenced I knew all about it, be- 
Frederiek cause I had been going over to Mr. Morton’s in Scot- 

rt'rench. l an< i w jth the object of trying to get him to start the 

carpet industry in Ireland, and he suggested to the 
Board that we should offer him facilities for that 
purpose. He was talking of going to America, be- 
cause he could not get the work done cheaply enough 
in Scotland. Then the Board took up the matter very 
keenly, and got this industry introduced, but I have 
not been to the factories lately, and I cannot tell 
you whether these factories are as efficient -as they 
ought to be. 

14653. There are three altogether, are there not? — 
There are four. 

14659. Mr. Sutherland. — They are going on with- 
out being regularly subsidised, are they? — I do not 
know of any subsidy now ; a very small grant was made 
in the first, instance — for building really— and I doi not 
think it exceeded more than £500 for the whole of the 
factories. 

14660. Is it the only industry still going on that is 
not assisted by the Congested Districts Board? — You 
mean the carpet industry? 

14661. Yes? — I do not know that. Of course, we 
subsidised Eoxford largely at first, but we do not da 
so now ; and I do not know that the stocking industry 
in Glenties was ever subsidised. 

14662. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That industry 
went on without any help at any time from the Con- 
gested Districts Board, did it not ? — That is so. 

14663. Mr. O’Kelly.- — Has the Foxford industry re- 
funded any of the subsidies? — I have not got that in- 
formation before me, but my impression is that it did. 

14664. Were they subsidies or loans? — A subsidy 
and a loan. They certainly repaid the loan. 

14665. What would the amount of the subsidy have 
been — £5,000? — I really could not tell you. 

The Chairman. — There was not a subsidy beside the 
loan, was there? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There was a loan, and 
there was also a capitation grant at the start, on the 
ground that the mills were practically training schools. 

14666. Mr. Sutherland. — Is it your opinion with 
regard to this nursing of the industries that the Con- 
gested Districts Board have given it a fair chance 
now ? — I should not be in favour of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board stopping their efforts, but what I say is 
that looking round and trying to think of any new; 
industry I cannot see what it could be. 

16467. But with regard to those that are going on 
has an experiment not been made now to discover 
whether the industries would be self-supporting or 
not? — Experiments have been made to see what in- 
dustry could be brought into particular districts, but 
I do not think it would be at all wise to drop these 
efforts ; fresh girls come on and want teaching, and 
you must keep up your teaching classes and keep up 
the machinery for getting she products sold as they 
are turned out. 

14668. They are not meant as experiments to test a 
certain thing, but as a matter which is to be kept 
going by subsidy ? — It looked so hopeless at first that 
we did not consider as to what we could -give up, but 
rather as to what we could introduce. 

14669. So you calculated upon carrying it on per- 
manently under present conditions? — Well, certainly 
for the life of the Board, and the Board has still 
some years to live ;. I think it would be a great pity 
to stop the efforts at present. 

14670. But I wanted to have the intention of the 
Board made pretty clear — whether its action was meant 
as an experiment, or whether it was meant perpetually 
to subsidise these industries ? — I do not know that the 
question of how long the subsidy was to go on was 
considered. Of course, always the idea was that what 
you were to do was to try and teach people to do a 
thing, and then’ if possible let them run it alone. 
That was the main idea. 

14671. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did not the 
capitation grant at Foxford cease after two or three 
years ? — It did. 

14672. As regards instruction given bv the lace in- 
structresses does not it stop when sufficient ?— Yes, 
but. I do not see that you could stop that instruction 
with fresh girls coming on. 

14673. Is it you point of view that until the industry 


is taken on in the locality the instruction should con- 
tinue? — I think it takes a long time to start an in- 
dustry. I have one particular district in my mind 
which I may mention, and that is about Clones, in 
County Fermanagh. Well, that industry was started 
a long time ago, in the famine times of fifty years ago, 
and that industry has remained and taken root, and 
it has gone on for the last thirty years without any 
assistance ; but most of the industries started 
by the Board are comparatively new, and I think they 
want more nursing before they are able to bo left 
alone, which is, of course, the ultimate object. 

14674. Mr. Sutherland. — The Board did not fix on 
any definite time for which they were to carry them 
on? — I do not think soi. 

14675. Mr. Bryce. — What was that industry you 
spoke of? — The lace industry. 

14676. You say that the people who have such hold- 
ings could also be instructed in better agriculture — 
that is in the third class of people. Do you consider 
that sufficiently effective instruction in better agricul- 
ture is now being given?— I cannot speak of Congested 
Districts during the last three years. 

14677. Well, the Congested Districts Board has 
given it up, and it now comes into the Agricultural 
Department ? — What we did, ought, I think, to -be con- 
tinued, though, of course, the funds of the Board were 
limited, and I believe it had a very good effect, for in- 
stance, in growing different kinds of potatoes in a 
place where people could see them, close by a church, 
and so on, letting them see which varieties did the best, 
and also having example plots on a man’s holding, 
and saying to him — “What do you want to grow? 
Tell us what you want to grow, and we will grow it 
and show you how it should be done.” Another year 
he would do it by himself. All that is, of course, very 
slow, and it takes some time to give it a widespread 


14678. You consider it an essential part of this im- 
provement of the condition of the people in the Con- 
gested Districts that this kind of instruction in better 
agriculture should be given on an effective scale? — I 
think so, in the Congested Districts, certainly. 

14679. Sir Francis Mowatt, — I should like to ask 
you this. You have told us about the industries that 
have succeeded as far as they have gone ; have other 
attempts been made at industries which have not suc- 
ceeded — have experiments been made which have not 
been successful ? — Only on a very small scale, I think, 
in straw bottle oases. 

14680. I am not asking at all with the object of 
decrying them, but merely to learn how far you have 
arrived at a point at which you may say that you 
have tested every apparently possible industry, and 
that those which survive now are probably all the in- 
dustries that could be successfully developed ? — I do 
not think we really have had many failures in 
industries. 

14681. I would not put it as “ failures,” but have 
you tested any which you found it better to drop ? — 
The only one I can recollect is the manufacture of 
straw bottle oases. That was a failure, but that was 
tried in a place which I do not consider was very 
hopeful. 

14682. There is no other industry you could mention 
that you have tried, and that you have satisfied your- 
selves could not be successfully developed? — No ; I can- 
not recollect one. 

14683. Sir John Colomb. — Your method of carrying 
out a policy of migration for the reduction of con- 
gestion would be to migrate the larger occupiers of the 
district?— I think very often that would be the best 
way, because in the case of these small men, perhaps 
if you were to take an individual from Connemara to 
Roscommon it would be too great a change, whereas 
the larger man might go to a farm in Roscommon, and, 
his farm being nearer to these people, and more the 
kind of land they were used to deal with, -might be 
taken by them, and more success would be achieved 
m carrying out migration by steps in that way. 

14684. Would not the attractions you would have to 
offer, say, in Fermanagh, to a larger tenant, say, in 
Mayo, have to be greater than in the case of the 
smaUer, to induce them to migrate ?— Yes, but I think 
the Board have actually had cases in which they have 
done tins, and I know of men now who live in the West, 
and have large holdings in the West, who have fold 
me themselves that if they could get a holding else- 
where nearer to Dublin, or more in the central parts 
ot Ireland they would give up their holdings in the 
West for the purpose of helping the smaller tenants. 
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14685. Sir .Francis Mowatt. — Did they contemplate 
moving considerable distances ? — These men contem- 
plated moving to wherever they could get suitable 

14686. Sir John Colomb. — They naturally would be 
men of greater enterprise? — Exactly. 

14687. And would it be the more successful of 
the larger occupiers who would be most likely to go ? — 
I think it would, unless, of course, they had some very 
picked spot. 

14688. Do you see any objection to that policy, 
arising from the fact that under those circumstances 
the more enterprising and larger occupiers would go ? 
Do you see an objection resulting from removing from 
a congested district the best examples of what can be 
done with land? — I think if it was followed to any 
large extent, and you created a dead level of small 
holdings, and removed all the people who now can be 
used to improve agriculture, it would be a misfortune, 
because we found in the Board in an agricultural way 
that when we wanted people to keep sires of improved 
breeds, or anything of the kind, or to grow seed for 
the district, these men were very useful. 

The Chairman. — You deal with that again later on, 
and that is a subject upon which we should all, pro- 
bably, like to ask questions. 

Sir John Colomb. — Very well, I will wait. 

14689. The Chairman. — Will you go on? — While 
much good may be done in the above directions, in 
many of these places it would seldom be possible to place 
the occupants who remain on such estates in a really 
flourishing agricultural condition, as, from the nature 
•of the soil and climate, they cannot produce either crops 
or cattle of a superior class which can compete with 
the produce of the more favoured districts. It must 
always be borne in mind that, except in the smaller 
agricultural industries of poultry, pigs, and dairying, 
and the raising of young stock the tendency of the 
age is against the small farmer of indifferent land, 
who cannot produce either corn or cattle of the first 
quality, that will readily sell in the open market. 
Nothing has been more marked in recent years, since 
the growth of foreign importations, than the difficulty 
sometimes of selling bad cattle at almost any price. 
Good cattle will generally sell, as the buyers of stores, 
who produce the finished article, must have a good 
foundation to start on, while the inferior article, at 
the same time is almost unsaleable ; and though the 
system of small cultivation may be vastly improved, 
and enable the class of very small holders to live a 
better life, it would, in my opinion, be almost 
criminal to encourage them in the hope, even when 
they become proprietors under the Land Purchase 
Acts, that they can ever compete with the experts all 
the world over in the production of the finished article. 
These remarks are, of course, confined to the poor spots 
•of Ireland, and do not refer to the richer or more pro- 
gressive districts, and are not intended to convey the 
impression that nothing can be done for the poorer 
districts, which may be greatly improved if the people 
and the public are not led to expect too much from 
■outside help. 

14690. Do you think that that difficulty of selling 
bad cattle is realised by the small holders? — I think 
it must be to a large extent brought home to them. I 
do not think they realise it sufficiently even yet, but it 
has been very much driven home during the last few 
years, in times when cattle have been low in price, 
and a lot of cattle in each fair, and so on not sold. 

14691. Do you think there has been any tendency for 
that reason to improve the breeds ? — I think the Con- 
gested Districts Board, first, and the Department of 
Agriculture afterwards, have done an immensity to- 
wards the improvement of cattle. 

14692. But I mean amongst the people themselves, 
do you think the effect of having to bring back their 
•cattle from market unsold has been in that direction ? 
—I think it is having a tendency in that way, but I 
think there are a good many people who, from con- 
venience, and reasons of false economy, and so 
on, go on breeding bad cattle when they have had an 
•opportunity within their reach of breeding good — I do 
not think they have sufficiently realised it yet ; at the 
•same time, I quite think they know a great deal more 
about it, and, of course, the higher the class of people 
in the country the more they appreciate things like 
tins. Ine character of the cattle has changed very 
miuch m the last fifteen years. 

14693. Mr. O’Kelly. — To what district do you refer ? 
ls ~ lc f you like. I should say in the con- 
gested districts the most notable improvement in cattle 


has been in Connemara, right from Oughterard up to .« . , gog 

Clifden. Of the poorer class of cattle the greatest good x ' 
done there, perhaps, has been done in the way of Right Hon. 
causing people to attend fairs in the Congested Dis- Frederick 
triets, since the improvement of stock has taken place, Wrench, 
that never attended these fairs before. 

14694. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You do not go so far 
as to say that the small holder cannot produce stock 
which he can sell for fattening purposes to the dealers ? 

— I say a great many of the small holders do produce 
cattle that they practically cannot sell for fattening 
purposes. 

14695. But you do not say that the small holding of 
itself renders it impossible to sell to dealers for sub- 
sequent fattening ? — No, not if he goes in for the class 
of cattle that suits his holding, and wofks his holding 
to the best advantage. 

14696. I only ask the question in reference to what 
you have just read out — that whilst the present state 
of knowledge, perhaps, prevents them doing it, you 
would not say a small holding of itself absolutely pre- 
vented a man from bringing up any stock which he 
could sell to dealers at fairs? — Not if he has the right 
cattle placed within his reach. 

14697. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say “it would be 
criminal to encourage those people to hope, even when 
they become proprietors under the Land Purchase 
Acts, that they can ever compete with the experts all 
the world over in the production of the finished 
article ” ? — Yes ; I meant with regard to either corn 
or cattle. I mean those people cannot look forward 
to producing beef, for instance, in cattle, and they 
cannot look forward to producing the best class of 
corn. 

14698. And you think there is no possibility of their 
being able to compete with the foreigner in this con- 
nection? — In the finished article I do not think there 
is — not with that class of land. 

14699. And I understand that sales under the Act 
of 1903 have been effected in those districts?— You 
mean land sales? 

14700. Yes ?— Yes. 

14701. Do you not think that is a consideration that 
ought to be taken into account when prices are being 
arranged? — I suppose those sales are based upon judi- 
cial rents in a large number of cases, and, therefore, 
all the circumstances of the district and the circum- 
stances of their holdings have been taken into account 
in fixing the rent. 

14702. Sir John Colomb. — What you say about 
foreign importations is to enhance the importance 
of improving the breed of cattle? — Certainly. 

I think in order to meet the depression that exists 
from foreign importations, you must grade up your 
cattle that you do produce to meet that depression ; 
if you grade up your cattle that will really counter- 
balance the loss in price. 

14703. But, on the whole, in view of the present 
system of foreign importation, I gather from this 
paragraph that you regard as hopeless a contest in 
the market between the small farmers of Ireland and 
foreign competition in the finished article? — In the 
finished article, yes. I think that the province of the 
small farmer is to produce store cattle. 

14704. Quite so, and to sell them for finishing to 
somebody else? — Exactly. 

14705. And that the intervening factor between the 
small farmer and the finished article, the market of 
which is mostly in Great Britain, must be the good 
grazing land of Ireland ? — I think that would be rather 
a sweeping assertion to make, because a good many 
stores are bought for England and Scotland — a large 
number of store cattle — to send over the water. It is 
only the cattle for the grazing lands of Ireland — they 
are nearly all bought in the spring of the year. Dur- 
ing that period of the year, when these men come 
into the market in May they give higher prices than 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. 

14706. Is not that the principal time of year 
when, in order to have land for hay, it is im- 
portant that the young stock should be sold by the 
small occupier? — The small occupier, as a rule, sells 
most of his cattle in the autumn, in the October and 
November fairs. 

14707. But have you at all gone carefully into the 
question of to what extent small occupiers are depen- 
dent for their markets upon those who have finishing 
farms and own grazing lands in Ireland ? — I could not 
tell you the proportion, but of course if the demand 
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A of. 5 logo, from those people who hold good grazing land at pre- 
— L sent were taken away I think it would have a bad 

Right Hon. effect upon the maiket for stores. 

Frederick 14708. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I do not quite 

Wrench. understand the reply — if the grazing lands are taken 
away — that is the grazing lands on which the stores 
graze to be prepared for the market? — Exactly. 

14709. If those are diminished it would have an 
injurious effect upon whom ? — Upon the people who 
breed the stores and sell them to these men. 

14710. But you previously said that these stores are 
also sent away for the purposes of fattening? — They 
are. I cannot tell the proportions — perhaps one- 
third are bought by Irish graziers and two-thirds by 
England and Scotland. That is only a rough guess. 

14711. Sir John Colomb. — T hat is your rough 
opinion — We will only take it as your rough opinion ? 
-That is all. 

14712. But what I want to know /is, has the Public 
Department, dealing with land, to which you belong, 
really considered and taken any steps to ascertain 
what would be the probable effect, upon the small 
holders of Ireland who produce the stock and cannot 
keep them after a certain age, of the abolition of 
grazing land— by the grazing land being striped out 
and made into small holdings. Has that question 
been thoroughly examined into? — It has not, cer- 
tainly ; I think it would be a very interesting inquiry, 
and you might, by checking I the returns of exports 
and then getting the figures from the Registrar- 
General, find out what you want to know. 

14713. You say it is a very interesting question, 
but if you are recommending a policy for taking up 
grass lands and dividing them •into small holdings, is 
it not a very important question for the State to know 
what effect that will have upon the small holders, who 
will be tenants of the State for sixty-eight years, in 
regard to their markets and their means of livelihood ? 
— Please do not think I am recommending a policy ; I 
am merely carrying out the duties of my position as 
an Estates Commissioner — carrying out the law. 

14714. At all events I am satisfied with your answer 
—that this matter has not been thoroughly inquired 
inito by the Department as to the relation of the graz- 
ing lands to the stability and the financial position 
of the small holders all over Ireland ? — We have made 
no inquisition on that .point. 

14715. Mr. O’Kelly. — Have you read Mr. Doran’s 
evidence on that subject?— No, I do no!t think I have. 

14716. Mr. Bbyce. — Is your answer which you gave 
to Sir J ohn Colomb just now quite consistent with the 
answer you gave me earlier in your evidence as to 
what would happen to the grass lands in Roscommon ? 

I understood you to suggest that one-half should be 
cultivated upon a system of intensive tillage and that 
the other half should be in grass. But did you not 
say in answer to my question that you thought the 
fifteen acres would carry even a larger number of 
cattle than the thirty acres carry at the present time, 
and would not those same people, who were feeding 
on the fifteen acres, be able to get their cattle, by a 
proper system of 'intensive cultivation, up to the same 
amount of fattening on that fifteen acres that the 
present dealers raise them to on the thirty acres?— 
You see when you create small holdings you have only 
got other small holdings that have already been created 
t0 g ,°, . 1 mean supposing you are going to create 

sniall holdings to relieve congestion you must see what 
similar small holdings in other parts of the country 
have done; and I think it would require a td:al 
change in the working of these farms to bring that 
about, because most small holders all over the country 
sell their cattle at an early age now. 

14717. But they have not had an opportunity of 
feeding them on good land?— Oh, yes; small holders 
nave, in other parts of the country. 

14718. Mr. O'Kelly.— W ould you agree with Mr 
Doran, who said that the grazing land in the hands of 
the small tenants would be able to carry a larger 
number of cattle than the grazing lands in the hands 
°L o S ra ? lers > because the lands were better looked 
after ?— I do not think that you could say that 
it would for certain, because it deoends very much 
on the small holder; if he only works his farm 
as the average small farmer works it now he might not 
get more out of the land, but there would be other 
things that lie would get out of the land besides cattle 
—lie would get corn, and other crops. 

i i^ 71 i 9 ' Bu j ! n a ? y «®^? ifc is , your 0 P in ion that if the 
land changed hands thali would not mean any dinl'nu 
ti°n m the volume of the cattle trade?— It Would not 


mean any diminution in the production of store cattle ;; 
i. think as many, and perhaps more, would be bred, 
but there would be fewer people to buy •.•■hem — you 
would not have that spring demand so much. You 
would have a lot of people who were able to produce 
stores alone — nothing else perhaps — and then you 
would have the demand of the graziers gone. If the 
graziers’ land was taken up you would have more 
people producing cattle and not as many people to 
buy them. 

14720. Is not the grazier a middleman ? — It depends 
upon the graziers, because a grazier may be a 
finisher if he has good enough land; the graziers in 
Meath and Westmeath and Kildare, where they have 
good land, are finishers. 

14721. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — M ight not the new 
holders also be finishers if they went in for stall feed- 
ing ? — I do not think so, taking Ireland as a whole, 
with the small holdings which we could create (be- 
cause you could not create very large holdings), and 
I have in my mind that we should create holdings of 
about thirty statute acres, I do not think those people 
could compete with the foreign article now coming 
into the country . 

14722. If you had the direction of agriculture in the 
country would you not encourage people holding thirty 
acres to go in for store-keeping ? — I am not sure that 
I would. 

14723. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — D oes it not come 
to this — that you have two classes of grazing in the 
country ? — You have really three. 

14724. May I express my point— you have the rich, 
grazing land, the rich fattening land, which we are 
told it would be economically unwise to cut up into 
tillage farms, and you have the lighter grazing farms 
which formerly were tillage farms but have become 
grazing farms, and it is this lighter class which 
might, with advantage, be cut up into small farms? 
— That is what I mean. 

14725. That there is a certain class of grazing land 
such as has been spoken of in Connaught which would’ 
be economically better placed if turned into tillage, 
and that these heavier lands would be better 
suited for grazing than they are for tillage ?— That 
is so. 

14726. The Chaibman.— J ust let me follow that up 
a little, because I am not quite clear about it. You 
Sa 'Tir, 6 P eo Pl e i n Meath and in Kildare are finishers? 
— Where their land is good enough. 

14727. Are you speaking of the majority now, or of 
the minority ? — Oh, I do not think the finishers are 
m the majority. There is a large amount of very 
good grazing land that is not finishing land in all 
those districts. 

14728. Do you suggest that cattle comes straight 
from the western districts to the pastures in Meath, 
or does it go /through an intermediate stage?— I think 
a lot go straight, because a number of those big 
graziers like to have cattle of different classes ; they 
do not finish all their cattle, but they have some store 
cattle as well. 

14729. To take the majority of cases, is there anv 
difference between the process that is going on on the 
most of the land in Meath now and the process 
whl , g°mg on on the grass land, say of Roscom- 
man ty--lliere is no difference, except that a man suits 
ins cattle to his land. 

f , 14 J 30 'i 5 U u - the 7 are prepared to be sold 

foi final fishing to an English or Scotch buyer?— On 

with P them St ° re laUdS ’ that is whafc is ,Jein g done 

• you have told us tllat mos t of the land 

1S f tore land? — I could not say that. 
kJi i V'V W ;i a gre ^ proportion is?— There is 
bad land in Meath as well as good. 

14733. So that with the exception of the very best 
class of land m Meatli or Kildare the process is the 
? a ™, e *'!f e 35 ln Roscommon ?— Wherever you find- 
land of the same quality the process of using it is verv 
much the same. fa - 

i TL17A!,?' 1 wl,ich * ^ rf'r 

14735. The land which could be broken up with ad- 
W r g6 ~: iat 1S - thatdoin g at the present moment? 
What process is going on these?— I was just 
coming to that. It appears to me that one 

CommiXn nd 'lT K 0t / the least important of this 
, wlU to come to close quarters with the 
nurnosM £ W i at lalld IS reall y available for the 
pm poses of migration. All sorts of vague rumours are 
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in the air. Huge tracts of grazing ranches are de- 
scribed stretching for miles and miles as far as the 
-eye can reach, and hundreds of thousands of acres are 
being put forward as “ untenanted ” in nearly every 
part of the country, and thus hopes and expectations 
are aroused which can never be fulfilled when the 
matter comes to be closely investigated. Never is it 
wise to make greater promises than you are likely to 
be able to perform, and it has been my experience with 
the Irish people that the true way to gain their con- 
fidence is never to make a promise that you cannot 
fulfil, and then to be rather better than your word. 
In the general desire to find some relief from conges- 
tion, I think you would find that what most reasonable 
men would say is, that while they think that at pre- 
sent it is an abuse that certain lands which are suitable 
for tillage should be let in large tracts on the eleven 
months’ system, and be only occupied by cattle and 
sheep, and a few herds’ houses, and that they would 
like to see the experiment made of converting a con- 
siderable portion of such lands in the West into tillage 
and mixed holdings, they do not want to interfere 
with the prosperous part of the population, who work 
and graze their own holdings, and who may have 
acquired some hundreds of acres or less of land by then- 
own industry and thrift. Neither do they want to 
interfere with those landlords who reside in their own 
•demesnes, and give considerable employment in keep- 
ing them up, and working their home farms. Far 
rather than set up a dead level of small holdings would 
they prefer to keep in the country those classes who 
may be expected to take a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of its resources, and set an example in agri- 
culture and other ways. 

14736. You talk about certain people being 
in favour of the breaking up of some land, 
but that it would be disadvantageous to inter- 
fere with the prosperous part of the population 
who work and graze their own holdings, and who may 
have acquired some hundreds of acres or less of land 
by their own thrift and industry ; or with those land- 
lords who reside in their own demesnes and give con- 
siderable employment in keeping them up and working 
thdir home farms. You introduce the personal element 
there. We are not talking about any particular sec- 
tion of the population. What we want to know is 
about the land. Never mind who owns the land ? — 
Exactly ; but we are making use of returns at present, 
which I think are misleading. These returns were 
obtained from the Government Valuation Office, and 
they are returns taken from the books of the Valua- 
tion Office of untenanted lands. You must remember 
that in the valuation books everything is described 
under townlands, and you may have a demesne in cer- 
tain districts which is held in five or more different 
townlands, and that will appear in different parts of 
the book. This land naturally comes within the terms 
of our inquiry, and we have sent, and are sending, 
letters to a great many people throughout the country 
who have not the smallest notion of giving up any of 
the land we ask about, who require it for their own 
subsistence, who may be purchasers under the Land 
Act, or farmers who hold parts of their farm in 
different townlands, and who are the most useful 
people in the country. I have read through all the 
answers to those inquiries, and I think that these 
inquiries, to a certain extent, disturb people, and 
make them think we want to get hold of their land, 
and it creates a feeling of uncertainty. I dp not 
think the returns give us the information we want, 
■which we could obtain in a different manner. My 
attention was really called to this first in making an 
investigation of what I believe to be the one spot in 
Ireland where there is a lot of grazing land lying to- 
gether, which is under grass now, and which would 
probably be more profitable under tillage. 

14737. The question of how much land there is is 
another point. Let us speak, if you please, to the 
first point I was trying to ask you about when you 
began to read this paragraph, namely, the effect that 
it would have if you broke up the land which you 
have told Sir Antony MacDonnell could be advan- 
tageously broken up. I understand what -you had in 
mind was the land in Roscommon and parts of Mayo 
and parts of Galway, too?— The land I specially had 
in my mind, and where I think the evil complained 
of exists to a great extent, and forms an example 
of that evil, is in Roscommon. You have here lying 
together that which you have not got in any other 
part of Ireland. This district comprises nine elec- 


toral divisions, and in six of the nine electoral divi- 5j 1906 , 
sions, where you can see traces of tillage that must ' _LL 
have been carried out at some time, you get more grass Right Hon. 
land of that kind that could be converted into tillage Frederick 
land, lying together, than in any other place. Wrench. 

14738. Had you that in your mind ? — Yes. 

14739. That is the land you think could be advan- 
tageously broken up ? — Yes. 

14740. Will you tell me the difference between the 
process which is going on upon that land and the 
process which is going on in the. less good land in 
Meath? — I should think the process is exactly the 
same. 

/ 14741. If the process is exactly the same, why 
should you propose that we should adopt the sug- 
gestion to break up Roscommon land and not break 
up land in Meath? — The land in Meath I would not 
break up is really a different class to this. It is 
really fattening land. 

14742. We are not talking of fattening land. I 
think that in regard to most of the land in the best 
parts of Meath, and in other areas, there is a large 
proportion that is fattening? — Yes. 

14743. Is there any land in Meath which does the 
same thing as that land you speak of in Roscommon? 

— Wherever you have grazing land it must be treated 
pretty well the same. 

14744. Is there any land which does exactly the 
same thing?— I could not tell you, I have not com- 
pared it. 

14745. As to this Roscommon land, are the cattle 
when they finish on this land sent to Scotland or 
England to be finished before they are killed ? — I 
have not traced out exactly what these people do 
there. What I want to describe is the land I saw. 

14746. I want to find out the particular function 
that the land performs? — A large portion grows 
stores. There is good land scattered among it. 

14747 But the greater part of the land you told 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, that can be broken up, is 
land where the cattle are not finished, but fed up to 
a certain point, and passed on to England and Scot- 
land ? — It is largely store land and sheep land. There 
are great sheep districts in Roscommon. 

14748. Speak of the cattle for the present. Are 
cattle brought up to a certain point and then shipped 
to Scotland and England ? — Some of them, but some 
are finished. 

14749. Some finished? — Oh, yes, I think so. 

14750. Do you suggest as to the lands where they 
finish that that should be broken up ? — What I sug- 
gest is that if you really want to make a good example 
and to come to close quarters with the question, is 
that you should take that entire land if you could 
get it. 

14751. Please be patient with me. You say there 
are two classes of land in Roscommon ; land which 
finishes and land which does not finish. The first 
question is — do you propose that the land which 
finishes should be broken up. Can you give me a 
plain answer, yes or no, to that question ? — My 
answer is this, that take any one single farm out of 
that area you will get both classes of land upon it. 

14752. In Roscommon ? — In most parts of it. I 
judge by the cattle chiefly ; I have not walked over 
it. 

14753. Surely you can say yes or no. Do you sug- 
gest that the land in Roscommon which finishes cattle 
should be broken up or left in grazing? — Where it is 
mixed up with land that is suitable for tillage, I 
think it would have to go with the rest of the land. 

Where there is land that will finish by itself in 
Roscommon, then I would not touch it. 

14754. Then the land which is in such small parts 
and mixed up with less good land, you would break 
up, but the land which is in sufficient area to finish 
cattle you would leave? — I think so. In its most 
productive state. 

14755. Leave out that land which you say should 
be left as it is, finishing land, and let us deal with 
the rest. That is the land which you had in your 
mind when you said to Sir Antony that it should 
be broken up ? — Yes. 

14756. Now, what does that land do? — That land 
rears cattle to a certain extent, and from that land 
they are shipped to England and Scotland for finish- 
ing. Is not that so? — Yes 

14757. Now, let us go back to Meath. Is there 

certain land in Meath which does the same thing? 

I am sure there is, but I have not personally gone 
over the land to see. 
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14758. Are you of opinion from personal knowledge 
or have you heard or have you a general kind of 
impression that there is land in Meath which does 
exactly the same thing as that land in Roscommon, 
namely, raised cattle to a certain, point to be shipped 
from there to the English market? — I should think 
so. 

14759. Tell me if you say land in Roscommon 
should be broken up and should be more profitable 
under tillage, why land in Meath should not be 
treated in the same way? — If there is such a thing 
as abuse of grazing it exists in Roscommon, because 
if you go through all this district you see nothing 
but those large grazing tracks in an area in which 
are only a few herds’ houses, cattle and sheep. You 
find a decaying town, and a county that is really 
suffering from want of population. I think if this 
land can be fairly acquired you will not only have a 
big example of settling tenants and creating tillage 
holdings, but will also much improve the financial 
condition of the county and Roscommon itself. I 
think this land would produce the most if it was 
properly tilled. 

14760. Therefore it is not a question of tillage, 
but merely an economic question in which form the 
land will produce the most? — Yes. 

14761. If in Roscommon there is excess of grazing, 
and the land if broken up will produce more, why 
do you say that in Meath we will not treat the land 
in the most beneficial way ?— In Meath 'the spots will 
be isolated and broken up. Here you have the land 
altogether. 

14762. Do you believe in mixed farming. Do you 
believe in holding partly grazing and partly tillage 
land ? — Yes'. 

14763-4. If you find in Meath certain spots of poor 
land which it would be most productive to break up, 
why not treat it in that way. Why not have hold- 
ings partly grazing and partly tillage?— I think you 
have tillage holdings in Meath, but there you might 
find it very hard to cut up grass lands. Suppose 
you went to Meath, it would not be reasonable to ask 
a man to give up a small portion of his land simply 
because it might be more economical to turn it into 
tillagte. 

14766. If there are some means by which you could 
obtain in Meath land of varied quality, some of which 
is best under grazing and some best under tillage, is 
there any reason why you should not break up the 
worst land and make a mixed holding? — No, I do 
not think there is any reason. 

14766. Would not the same conditions apply to 
Meath as they would to Roscommon ? — I suppose they 
would to any place. 

14767. I should say so, too? — I was trying not to 
think of the general question, but to go to places 
where you could find what you wanted. 

14768. If we have come to the conclusion that the 
same conditions apply anywhere, I do not want to 
go further. There is another point. You told Sir 
John Colomb that in your opinion the breaking up 
of the grazing land might have the effect of in- 
creasing the number of stores. I rather understood 
you thought it might have a bad effect upon the 
market for the stores? — There are no such buyers as 
the Irish graziers in the spring. It is very simple, 
because they take these grazing lands for the season. 
They have no buildings upon them, and have no way 
of wintering cattle. They have therefore to buy for 
the summer grazing, and these men who come in and 
buy their cattle for the land in April and May are 
the best buyers at that time. 

14769. Is that not owing to the system of farming? 
—Supposing you were to have a great amount of 
tillage, and of course more buildings, and therefore 
greater facilities for wintering and feeding, would you 
not get a better market for Irish stores in the autumn ? 
— Yes. Then I think you would require to create 
rather better holdings than we should be able to 
create, because the lands available are very limited, 
and if any impression is to be made in relieving con- 
gestion, I do not think we could go outside some 
limited size of holding, and I think these very small 
holdings will take some time before you get buildings, 
etc., on them to fatten cattle, or to even feed them 
well. 

14770. What you say is this — if you break up the 
present Roscommon grazing lands or any grazing 
lands you like into thirty-acre holdings, and till part 


of it, it will mean there will be a smaller demand! 
for the stores than there is now? — It will for a time- 
dislocate the cattle trade. 

14771. For a time ? — There will be a new condition 
of things existing for which you may have to educate- 
the people. 

14772. Will you please explain why you think it 
would mean a diminution in the market. Why a 
smaller market for stores ? — Because for cattle of that 
particular age not so many will be wanted. 

14773. I want to know why the market for the stores- 
would not be so great? — These small men keep cows 
and they produce their young cattle. 

14774-. Which men are you talking of now? — The 
^ store people on all small holdings all over the country. 

14775. They are not producing on those grazing, 
lands ? — Oh, no ; those grazing lands are merely feed- 
ing lands. 

14776. You are talking of the actual producing: 
lands ? — These small men now produce stores, and be- 
fore they would fall into any new methods of dealing 
in cattle they would go on producing stores. 

14777. The man in the producing districts will go 
on producing stores as before ? — I think so. 

14778. Why should he not be able to sell his stores 
just as much in the future as he has in the past? — • 
Because the holders of these grazing lands who were- 
buyers of animals of that particular class will have- 
given up the land and will not want cattle. 

14779. Why should land which is now used for 
grazing cattle and not producing them be turned sud- 
denly into land for producing and not grazing ; when 
a man has made a certain living out of land in a 
particular way, and when it is shown that necessity 
exists for using that land in that way why should a. 
new man alter it all and start breeding instead of 
grazing? — If you are to take a grazing track and 
convert it into a tillage holding 

14780. Nobody suggests it should be turned all into 
tillage ? — No, but it would be turned into a mixed' 
holding. 

14781. If it is turned into a mixed holding would 
it graze 1 less cattle than when it was entirely under- 
grass ? — When it is turned into a mixed holding it 
will certainly graze less cattle of a certain age. 

14782. Do you assert that if the grass land in Ros- 
common is broken up it will graze less cattle? — Yes. 

14783. Why ought it to be broken up then? — Be- 
cause cattle are not the only things. When you till 
land you have crops as well as cattle. 

14783a. Do you think the future of cereals is so- 
promising that you can afford to give up a definite 
trade, namely, the cattle-grazing trade, for the un- 
certain future of cereals? — I do not. 

34784. Why not keep the land as it is? — How are 
you to relieve congestion ? 

14785. That is another question — we are talking 
about the productive value of the land. You 
have told us it would be advantageous to break that 
land up? — You would get more produce out of the 
land. 

14786. More barley and such crops? — Yes. 

14787. Do you mean to say that if that land was 
broken up and worked merely for the sake of barley 
it would be of greater value than it is now in grazing 
stores? — I think more money could be made out of a 
portion of the land well tilled than by having it in 
grass, but do not take me as advocating that the crea- 
tion of a holding would be an economic advantage if 
grass pays better, but I do say this land would pro- 
duce more if properly tilled than it does in grass 

14788. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is the 
argument in favour of small economic holdings of 
thirty acres or so as against ranches ? — That is so. 

14789. I understand you say the economic holding 
of thirty acres, partly tillage, and partly grass, is 
better for the country than great grass ranches? — -I 
think it would produce more actual money than it 
does now. 

14790. So do I?— For the actual amount that you 
would get out of it such as milk, young stock, corn, 
potatoes and everything a man can get out of land 
if it is properly tilled, you would get a bigger return 
and you would certainly have more people existing on 
the land. These grass lands when they are left in 
grass are never improved. You never find any of 
these grass lands top-dressed or anything like that 
except on the smallest scale. 
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14791. The Chairman. — Suppose you are right in 
thinking that these lands would yield more if tilled 
instead of being used as grazing land, is it not a fact 
at the present moment that numbers of cattle have to 
be sold when winter is coming on because people are 
not able to keep them through the winter — they have 
not got the stuff on which to feed them ? — Certainly it 
is necessary for these people to sell when the winter 

14792. Is it not a fact at present for those reasons 
that hiauy of these cattle have to be sold so young that 
there is hardly any profit at all on them ? — I think 
the greatest profit is on the younger stock. Certainly 
young stock sells much dearer in proportion than 
older stock. A yearling calf will sell much dearer 
in proportion than a two-year-old, and <a two-year-old 
than a three-year-old if of tho right quality. At no 
time does a mam. make more out of cattle than when 
he sells a good yearling. 

14793. If you had your choice would you rather sell 
a yearling to an Irish middleman than keep the beast 
until he was one-and-a-half or getting on to two years 
old, and then sell straight to the Scotch or English 
buyer ? — I think I should make more out of him. 

14794. You would rather sell to an Irish middle- 
man ? — I think I should get more money. 

14795. Sir Francis Mowaxt. — When you say a 
yearling you mean an eighteen months’ beast ? — I was 
thinking more of an actual year old. They sell calves 
and they would get a good price for them. 

14796. The Chairman. — I understand it is your 
opinion that it would not be a good thing to keep a 
beast through the winter and feed him in order 
to sell him to the English or Scotch buyer ; and that 
it is much better not to grow green stuffs for the winter 
feeding in order to sell him when lie is older? — They 
have never tried growing green stuffs, but you would 
get better profits from the young beast. 

14797. Mr. Bryce. — Then how does the middleman 
make any profit? — He is content with a small profit. 

14798. The man who makes most profit is the small 
holder? — If the small holder breeds good stock there 
is nothing so dear in the market as a weanling calf 
of a yearling. 

14799. The Chairman. — For the middleman to exist 
at all there must be a profit of some sort ? — There is 
a profit, but it is not so great in the subsequent period 
as it is in the beginning. 

14800. Why should not the original producer have 
that profit instead of the middleman — why should he 
not keep the beast until he can sell direct to the 
English or Scotch buyer as the middleman does, and 
take the middleman’s profit for himself ? — There is no 
reason, except the expediency at the time. 

14801. Then if these lands in Roscommon did be- 
come producing instead of grazing lands and green 
stuffs were grown, why should not the people keep the 
beast until it is old enough to sell to the English or 
Scotch buyer, and do away altogether with the mid- 
dleman and amalgamate the middleman’s profit with 
the producer’s profit? — There is no reason. 

14802. Mr. Bryce. — Is not it possible that, by 
growing green crops and fattening the beast on them 
in winter, he might do better than by selling to the 
middleman who does not stall-feed in winter? — If 
such improvements in agriculture came about that 
these men would carry out .an intelligent system, they 
would make more out of it, I suppose. 

14803. Suppose they did not carry out an intelli- 
gent system, and did not use improved methods, they 
would not be worse off than the middleman who does 
not use these improved methods? — If they went on 
under the old methods, and did not feed their stock 
properly, then those cattle in their hands, unless they 
were fed, would not do as well as cattle with a big 
out-run of grass. 

14804. Why? — Because they would not get as much 
to eat. 

14805. It would depend on the number of animals 
put on the acre? — The cattle of small holders at 
present very often are very much underfed. 

14806. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is there any in- 
crease of risk in keeping the weanling calf until it 
is two years old? — I don’t think so. There is not 
much risk in keeping an animal in the place where 
it is born. Diseases and these things come in more 
where they are changed to different land. 

14807. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If the State 
went to the trouble of planting on a large scale new 
cultivators on these grass lands would not it be 


reasonable to take every precaution at once to have jVow. 6, 1906 

the best methods of cultivation introduced ? — I think 

to try to make a settlement here and not accompany Right Hon. 
it with every method to try and bring about a Frederick 
really sensible system of tillage and management Wrench, 
would be madness. You would have to take every 
precaution to put these people in the way of living 
and working to the best advantage. 

14808. Don’t you think if the methods of tillage were 
the best for the localities this inferior grass land 
could be made to yield three or four times as much 
as it does now? — 1 think it could, because the grass 
lands are now in this position that they are absolutely 
left alone and merely grazed from year to year and 
no improvements are ever made on them. 

14809. With a good system of rotation and laying 
down grass seeds might not you have on these new 
holdings grass capable of carrying on the cattle 
almost to the finishing stage ? — You might have. As- 
suming it is worked on these improved principles of 
course you would have. 

14810. If that stage were reached there would be no 
difficulty, in combining, as Lord Dudley has said, the 
producers profit and the middleman’s profit in the 
hands of one mian? — I don’t think there is any 
difficulty in a man of that class, if he works his 
holding properly, in raising up stores to the point 
of being sold for finishing, but I don’t think these 
people, unless there is a marvellous change, could 
ever compete in the finished article. 

14811. We come to the finishing stage. At that 
stage it would be either sent to the finishing lands 
of Meath or Kildare, or sent across the Channel ? — 

One or the other. 

14812. Are you acquainted with the Belgian system 
of stall-feeding cattle? — I have seen stall-feeding in 
a great many countries abroad. 

14813. Don’t very small land holders stall-feed 
with great success in Belgium? — They do. 

14814. Would not you have some hopes of intro- 
ducing a corresponding system in Ireland ? — Not yet, 
but in time it might come about. It would be the 
thing to be, aimed at. In that report I sent in about 
German colonisation* the one tiling that strikes one 
is the enormous amount of buildings in comparison 
with the size of the holdings. 

14815. That is most interesting, because if so much 
progress has been made abroad there would be no 
economic inconvenience involved in taking up the 
inferior grass lands and turning them into cultiva- 
tion? — I think if an example like this turned out 
a success it would have a great effect in the country. 

14816. You consider that spot to which you have 
referred very favourable for the experiment? — I don’t 
think there is another spot like it in Ireland. 

14817. Apart from that convenience you would not 
consider the second and third class land of Meath 
more sacred from the plough than the Roscommon 
land? — No. Actually, in the case of some of the 
Meath land that has been offered to Hus we have cut 
it up into holdings, that are very small. As to 
what I had in my mind when I talked of the Meath 
land I must explain that I should bo very sorry 
indeed, and I think it would be a great misfortune 
to the country, where you have the wonderful fatten- 
ing lands of Ireland, to convert them into tillage. 

14818. You would agree with Lord Dudley that it 
would be good policy to turn' Irish land to the best 
economic use? — Certainly. 

14819. But except where the land is excellent for 
fattening the best economic use is not under grass ? — 

If the tillage is properly done. 

14820. You would not be surprised to hear that 
even in the county Kildare one will find here and 
there an occupier of a small farm who stall feeds 
successfully? — Kildare is a highly enlightened place. 

It is dose to the best markets. It has many ad- 
vantages. It is close to big people who have the 
best cattle, and it is quite different from many other 
places. 

14821. Sir John Colomb. — I want to call attention 
to two or three of Mr. Doran’s answers, and ascertain 
whether or not you agree with them. In answer to mv 
question 2334, he said : “ You must eliminate the rich 
grazing lands of the County Meath, which it would be 
quite unreasonable for small farmers to be settled on. 

They are not good lands for cropping ; they are too 
rich.” Do you agree with that? — I do. I might say 
further, when going through Roscommon, near 


* See p. 305. 
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Aov. 6 1906. Elphdn, I was told by farmers and people about there 

' !_ that there is a great deal of land in the Elphin district 

Eight Hon. that would not be suitable for ordinary cropping. 
Frederick 14822. Sir John Colomb. — In finishing up the ques- 

Wreneli. tion I used the words, “ Therefore in talking of grass 
lands are you absolutely eliminating from your 
mind ” 

14822a. The Chairman. — But you have expressed a 
view that there are various sorts of lands in Meath? 
— Of course. 

14823. And when you speak of Meath, it does not 
follow that the whole of the county is rich grazing 
land ? — Not at all. 

14824. Sir John Colomb. — The next question I 
asked was this: “It would be an economic wrong to 
Ireland to disturb them ” ? His answer was, “ They 
are more profitable under grass.” Do you agree with 
that? — I do. 

14825. Then I said, “ You don’t wish to contend 
that all Meath is of that class ”, and his answer was, 
“ I don’t confine my observations to Meath. I say 
that the rich fattening land in Ireland, no matter 
where it is, is not suitable to settle small farmers 
upon. The land which is most suitable for that 
purpose is the indifferent grazing land, commonly 
called store land, which will be made much more 
productive when put under a course of cultivation.” 
Do you agree with that? — That is my view. 

14826. Then I said, “ You say not merely in Meath 
but all over Ireland ; are there no patches even west 
of that line in congested districts that are very 
similar? — There are.” Do you agree with that? — I 
am sure there are patches. I don’t carry them in 
my head at present. 

14827. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You have re- 
ferred to some already ? — Do you mean west of the 
Shannon ? 

14828. Sir John Colomb. — West of a line on the 
map. It included Roscommon? — There are fine lands 
in the west, and some fine lands in Galway. 

14829. Then I said, “Therefore, in your mind you 
eliminate those patches of this rich land?” He 
answered, “Yes, wherever they are found.” Then I 
sum up, “ Therefore, I may put it in this way that 
when you speak to us of untenanted grazing land, 
what you mean is land that is more suited to cultiva- 
tion than to simple grazing purposes.” Is that your 
definition too when you are talking of grazing lands 
in reference to, and in connection with, the question 
of migration ; do you take Mr. Doran’s view that it 
is land which is more suitable to cultivation than 
for simple grazing purposes? — Yes, practically, I 
agree on that. I should perhaps put it a little 
differently. I should certainly eliminate all the rich 
grass lands and the lands I should break up would 
be only those, in my opinion, that are more profitable 
in tillage than under grass. 

14830. Taking that block of land in Roscommon, 
you class that as store land, would you ? — Good store 
land. That is a superficial view of it. I have not 
examined all that soil. 

14831. On that land now used for grazing .are stock 
bought at the various fairs through Ireland ? — Yes. 

14832. For the present at all events I may take it 
that as store land it would be suitable, and it would 
be advantageous to stripe it, and have it portioned 
out in small holdings? — Yes. 

14833. And as the majority of the sellers in the 
markets and fairs are small holders, it may be assumed 
the cattle now on that land have been purchased from 
the small holders all over Ireland more or less. The 
small holder is a contributor ? — I should think most of 
this land is stocked with the store cattle bought from 
the small breeders. 

14834. That is the position now. Suppose the policy 
is carried out of dividing that block of land into small 
farms for mixed farming, the farmers presumably so 
settled upon the land by the operations of the Board 
would raise their own stock, would they not? — They 
would have to buy stock first. When they had the 
cows they would raise their own stock. 

14835. Would not they (be in exactly the same posi- 
tion as any other similar farmers iall over Ireland ? — 

I suppose so ; only I hope they would be instructed 
in more enlightened methods. 

14836. But at the same time this means that those 
men who raise their own stock will be on this land ? — 
Yes. 

14837. What then becomes of the small holders who 
previously found a market from the buyer who owned 


that land, and used it for grazing purposes ? — I think 
there will be a dislocation of the market certainly. 

14838. Do you put it so low as that ? — When that 
comes into operation there will be a certain number 
of buyers of store cattle gone. 

14839. And each block of land taken up from a 
grazier and divided up among small holders means the 
loss of a buyer ? — For a certain class of animal. 

14840. That class of animal is the animal the small 
holder by reason of his holding has to get rid . of? — 
Yes, but there might be an increased demand for cows 
from the small holder, but there would be a falling off 
in the store that was fed to put on that land as grazing 
land. 

14841. I don’t follow that? — By farming that with 
improved methods of tillage the original amount of 
live stock will be kept by these improved methods, and 
when these men go into tillage holdings there will be 
an increased demand for cows. 

14842. If the small holders all over Ireland improve 
their methods of agriculture that will be a modifying 
influence— is that what you mean? — I meant these 
particular men. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T hese particular men 
would require more stock than they would raise them- 
selves. 

14843. Miv Sutherland.— W hat science of agricul- 
ture does it require to leave land waste ? — I don’t know. 

Mr. Sutherland. — I t does not require much 
scientific information to deal with land that is not 
cultivated. 

14844. Sir John Colomb. — W ould it be possible to 
get a census of the number of cattle on that land, and 
their ages ? — I don’t think there would be the smallest 
difficulty. 

14845. Do you think it would be possible to follow 
that up by finding out where they came from ? — I am 
sure it could be done. 

14846. Sir Francis Mow.att. — B efore you say it can 
be done just consider what the proposal is : you are 
to trace out where the different animals on the grazing 
lands were bought ? — It would be very troublesome ; 
but a man could go on a farm, see the herd, count the 
cattle, and find out where the cattle were bought, and 
at what different fairs. 

14847. Sir John Colomb. — S tores are bought in big 
lots, as a rule, by these graziers? — Yes. You could 
find out all the particulars about this district if you 
wished. 

14848. Mr. Bryce. — Y ou are aware that you rather 
disagree with Mr. Doran on this point ; it was clearly 
his opinion^ — as you will see by the series of ques- 
tions, 2366, and so on — that the elimination of the 
middleman, the man who carries the store stage 
further, but does not finish, will make no economic 
difficulty. In the opinion of Mr. Doran, the store 
cattle could be sold straight away to the finisher in 
Meath ; and the finishing land in Meath ex hypothesi 
is not going to be diminished because you say, and 
everyone seems to agree, that, economically, the best 
thing is to keep all the rich lands for finishing , so 
that in Mr. Doran’s opinion the middleman who grazes 
in Roscommon could perfectly well be done away with 
without any economic disadvantage. — What I said 
was there will be a dislocation. 

14849. A mere alteration of method ? — Yes ; but that 
may take some time to bring about. 

Mr. Bryce. — B ut finally it will not result in an 
economic disadvantage. 

14850. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — S urely, this 
would come about most easily and gradually. As 
each big holding was converted into smaller holdings 
of about thirty acres each the middleman would be 
eliminated from that particular holding? — Yes. It 

would be all a gradual process. 

14851. It would not be what you would call a dis- 
location. The trade of the country would be in no 
way affected ? — If you suddenly swept away a lot of 
grass land 

14852. That is not proposed — that we could not do ? 
— It would take two or three years. 

14853. Mr. O’Kelly.— T his is a reply of Mr. Doran 
to Lord Dudley, in Dublin, question 2318 : “ I think 
if you got 1,000 acres of the land of Roscommon, and 
disposed of them in, say, £20 or £25 holdings of about 
thirty acres, in the occupation of working farmers, 
the stock raised on these farms would exceed the num- 
ber fed on the same area now, even though they had 
portion of the farms under cultivation, because in all 
of these cases there is portion of the land capable of 
improvement.” Do you agree with that? — Yes. 
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14854. Would you agree with this answer to Sir 
John Colomb, question 2331: “My proposal would 
get rid of the middleman — that is the grazier — and 
bring the man who raises them — that is the cattle — 
into direct touch withsthe man who has the fattening 
land” ? — That would be the result. When you alter 
the system of tenure you naturally alter the system 
of stocking the land. 

14855. Mr. Sutherland. — I had some difficulty in 
following the allusions to the assumed superiority of 
what is called the finishing land in Scotland to the 
land in Ireland ; where is the land you refer to in 
Scotland? — I don’t think I referred to land in Scot- 
land. 

14856. Where is there better land for finishing off 
in Scotland than there is in Meath? — I have never 
thought of anything in Scotland except the straw 
yards in Scotland. 

14857. It was assumed throughout that animals, 
after being brought to a certain stage in Ireland, were 
brought to England and Scotland? — So they are. 

14858. Where is the better land in Scotland on 
which they are fattened? — They go into the straw 
yards in Scotland. I know of no land in Scotland 
to be compared to the Meath lands. I don’t think I 
said so. 

14859. In that case the question arises why, in any 
case, they should leave Ireland ; why should not the 
same thing be done in Ireland, where the land is 
better? — Ireland is very specially adapted for raising 
animals of any kind, and, therefore, Irishmen should 
take advantage of their opportunities, and raise these 
good animals ; and now the Irish animals are in great 
demand in Scotland and England. 

14860. That does not meet what I am asking: why 
should they be transferred to either England or Scot- 
land in order to do this? — I certainly think Scotch and 


English farmers understand the art of finishing better ^ ov 5 ig 06> 
than they do in Ireland. 

14861. But these men have got the rich lands of Right Hon. 
Meath? — But they can grow very good turnip crops . Frederick 
and straw in Aberdeen. Wrench. 

14862. But the climate is much inferior? — That is 
part of their trade. Different countries have different 
principles. No people understand the finishing of 
animals better than the Scotch. 

14863. Am I doing you an injustice when I say I 
gathered you consider that there is land too good for 
cultivation in Ireland? — Yes; at least not suitable 
for the present system of cultivation. 

14864. Because it is too good ? — It is too rich. The 
crops now grown lie down on it. 

14865. You also said there was land in the Con- 
gested Districts in Ireland that was no good for 
cultivation because it was too poor? — There is plenty 
of that, if you call it land. 

14866. So there is only the middle class of land 
suitable for cultivation. 

14867. Do you consider that leaving land out erf 
cultivation is a scientific way of farming? — Leaving 
land out of cultivation is not farming at all. It cer- 
tainly is not scientific. 

14868. Mr. Bbyce. — What proportion do you think 
of the cattle raised in Ireland is finished in Ireland? 

What proportion are finished on the lands of Meath 
or lands similar to them ? — I could not say. 

14869. Is not it something like one-fourth or one 
third, the rest being sent to Great Britain to be 
finished? — I certainly think it is not more. 

14870. Tire proportion could be found out? — Cer- 
tainly.* 


The Commission adjourned. 


* Note by Secretary In 1905 the number of cattle in Ireland was ■ 


Milch cows including heifers in calf. 

Two years old and upwards, 

Over one year and under two years old, 

Under one year, . ... ■ 

Total number of cattle, .... 

In the sume year the number exported from Ireland to Great Britain was : — 

Fat cattle, ...... 

Store cattle for fattening or breeding purposes, . 

Calves, ....... 

Other cattle, ...... 

Total, ..... 


1,487,064 

1,041,806 

1,024,638 

1,092,207 


4,645,215 


224,943 

455,667 

62,316 

6,205 


749,131 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 1906, 

AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M., 

At the Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W. 


Present : — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.y.o. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, G.C.SI.; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p ; 
Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Right Hon. 

Frederick 

'Wrench. 


The Right Hon. Frederick Wrench further examined. 


14871. The Chairman. — Will you continue from 
where you left off last evening ? — At the bottom of page 
4 on my memorandum* i say: — For these rea- 
sons, if I may venture to say so, I think 
that the returns asked for by Parliament with 
reference to untenanted land, and furnished to 
the Estates Commissioners, are on a wrong basis, and 
are calculated to give rise to demands for lands which, 
in all justice, ought to remain in the hands of the 
present occupiers. They include numberless cases 
marked as “ untenanted ” which really form part of 
holdings in the occupiers’ possession. They also in- 
clude all the demesne lands occupied by landlords, 
whose only remaining interest in the country is the 
demesne they live in, while, as I shall presently show, 
they exclude traots of grazing land only occupied by 
cattle and sheep. 

14872. What are those returns? — Tc is a Parliamen- 
tary return of untenanted land called for by Parlia- 
ment and based on the Government valuation and 
now furnished to us. Well, my point is that those 
returns are not really useful because they are largely 
composed of holdings we do not want. We have 
sent out a good many circulars based on those re- 
turns, and we have had a large number of refusals 
on very reasonable grounds, perhaps that it is part 
of the holding on which the occupiers live, that 
Jt is a part of the demesne, and so: on, and what I 
hold is, that you do not want to disturb the people 
who are the thriving classes in the country, and who 
• showing an example to the district in which they 


live, and that the system that you really want to 
attack is that where there are grass lands that are 
suitable for tillage but now let for grazing on the 
eleven months’ system, they are practically of no great 
interest to the owner, except as a. means of getting an 
hold^f 31111 111 1S th ° Se lands We reall y want to Ret 
14373. Do you say that these returns only include 
in mo's i» ”> ™ —Witness . — They are supposed 


holdings held i 


l 4 ^ 4 ' TSi , Sa U¥ d in fee and "’hen the house i 


farm may often be in several townlands, and a man 
thi y .liomestoad in one of the tomlamk and 

SfJfu, 1 ^ m ‘ J be ™ another townland 

where there is no house, only, perhaps, a labourer's 
house and also perhaps, it is the same in the SsJ 
flue's,'?' S’ P “ k “ h »'" Mahon Demesne is, I 
different townlands. 

14875. When you sav that these returns “include 
numberless cases marked as untenanted which 


•eally 


form part of holdings in the occupiers possession 
th 14876 an ThIt 1 a t -- have ; iust . stated } ~ Y?es - " 


e . . . } man ma y be the occupier of a farm 


ring fence. The Parliamentry and other returns which 
I have above alluded to give no idea as to wliat land 
is comprised within this grazing area. The only way 
to ascertain this correctly would be to have an investi- 
gation on the spot by a capable Inspector, with the 
six-inch Government Valuation maps in his hand. I 
have adopted the only other way by which some ap- 
proximation as to the area of the lands can be ascer- 
tained, and that is, with some local knowledge, to go 
carefully over the revised six-inch maps in the Valu- 
ation Office, and refer to the particulars of the holdings 
in their books. I give the Electoral Division of Castle 
Plunket as an example of what I mean. There is prob- 
ably in no other electoral division in Ireland of the 
same size so much grass land suitable for conversion 
into tillage. In the Parliamentary return the acreage 
of untenanted land in this division is given as 1,985. 
I make out that there are probably 6,254 acres which 
could he acquired. Therefore, there is an omission in 
one electoral division alone of 4,269 acres of the land 
that is really wanted, while it is quite possible that in 
other divisions, where they may be very few grazing 
tracts, and several places occupied by gentlemen and 
larger farmers, that the results would be exactly the 
reverse. This Castle Plunket district, including nine 
Electoral Divisions, contains in all, as outlined in 
the smaller map which I produce, as lands apparently 
only occupied for grazing, some 25,000 aertes. Of 
course the map is very rough, hut I will show 
you exactly how I made it. This is a copy of 

the Government Valuation book, and 1 if you look 
there you will see land put down under the name 
of William KMly, and only a herd's house, and 
we may assume that when there is so much land and 
only a herd’s house it is grazing land. I had the 
Government Valuation map before me, with the head 
of the Valuation Office, to try to explain what I 
wanted to know, and in this map I can show every- 
thing now, in regard to the Castle Plunket Division. 
The parts coloured pink were those included in the 
return that I alluded to. The parts coloured green 
were those portions excluded, which did not appear 
in the return at all. 

14878. Most . Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Why ? — Be- 

cause they are held differently — in different ways. I 
believe that the land in the district is chiefly held on 
the eleven months’ system. I believe so, but you 
cannot tell that without investigation on the spot. 
Really investigation on the spot is the only way to 
ascertain wliat you want. The inspectors of the Con- 
gested Districts Board and Estates Commission are 
all over the country, and we all know there is no 
difficulty in ascertaining where the land that is 
wanted is, and when you know where that land is you 
have simply to get a map like that. 

14879. The Chairman.— You say there is no diffi- 
culty in finding out where the land is?— Not the 
least. 

14880. Sir John Colomb. — But it would take a 
little time? — Yes. It would not take much time. 

14881. Could you give an approximate idea of the 
time. If the Commissioners started inquiries and 
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inspection to deal with these facts, how long, roughly 
speaking, do you think it would occupy ? — A few 
days would do that district. 

14882. That district? — That is the biggest district 
in Ireland. 

14883. That particular district, but I was speaking 
with regard to Ireland generally ? — We have so much 
information in our office that it would take a very 
short time. 

14884. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Castle Plunket dis- 
trict, as I gather from this, has 25,000 acres in it of 
which you say about 6,000 are, roughly speaking, 
grazing land — that the district has 25,000 acres of which 
the grazing land is altogether 6,000 — is that light? — 
No ; in this latter map, the index map, you will see 
that Castle Plunket is only a small portion of the 
whole. But in Castle Plunket alone I make out that 
there are about 6,000 acres. 

14885. But you do not say that the 25,000 acres 
are in the Castle Plunket district ? — In that whole dis- 
trict, including several more electoral divisions. 

14886. Sir Joins' Colomb. — You believe that, roughly 
speaking, the whole of the divisions are held in the 
same way as Castle Plunket ? — I believe that most of 
those divisions are so held that I have put down on 
paper. I picked them out from the returns in the 
way described. 

14887. The Chairman. — But how is it that this mis- 
take has been made ? — It is not a mistake, because the 
Government Valuation Office have not got what they 
were asked for, and I think it is impossible to give a 
return in that ^vay. The only way you can do it is 
by investigation on the spot. That is really the way 
to ascertain the true state of affairs. If you can 
not do that you must go by the map. 

14888. But they were asked for a return of un- 
tenanted land, and they returned it, according to you, 
as 1,900 acres? — You see, the Dublin valuation books 
are absolutely correct as to the different tenants, but 
they are not revised. They do not know what exactly 
happens between landlord and tenant, and so on. It 
gives an idea, and it is as much as you have 

14889. But it is a most astonishing mistake that in 

a Parliamentary return of untenanted land ? — It 

is not a mistake. 

14890. Well, I mean discrepancy — that in a Parlia- 
mentary return of untenanted land it should appear 
as 1,900 acres, whereas in your opinion there are 
6,254 acres ? — I cannot tell how that land is held, but 
if you will go over the 6-inch map of the Castle 
Plunket division you will find that there are in this 
particular electoral division about 6,000 acres that 
would be available if you wished to pick out that class 
of grazing land, if you wished to get hold of it. 

14891. Some of it may be tenanted ? — I do not know 
any of the owners, but on looking there you will find 
so much land of which the occupier is put down as the 
holder and the immediate lessor, William Murphy, 
287 acres, and the only building is a herd’s house ; 
and where you see that large area of land and only a 
herd’s house you may generally assume that it is a 
grazing farm. 

14892. Mr. O’Kelly. — But would it not be tenanted 
all the same ? — That may be an eleven months’ tenant. 

14893. Yes, but he is still a tenant? — Apparently. 

14894. What I should regard as untenanted land is 
grazing land held by the landlord, not let to any 
tenant under the eleven months’ system or twelve 
months’ system or any other system ? — Oh, if you 
are talking of untenanted land held by a landlord 
you will find that most of the lands that are put down 
in this return are really the landlords’ demesnes. 

14895. Would it not be better to describe those lands 
where you have only a herd’s house as non-residential 
grazing land ? — Well, in any way that makes it most 
clear to you. 

14896. Because we all know very well that if we 
were to acquire all the untenanted land in the country 
to-morrow for the purposes of the Board, we would not 
have one-third of all that is required for the purpose 
ot relieving congestion? — Yes, and I maintain tliat 
you will not get what is suitable till you really come 
to investigate it. That is just my point. 

14897. I would like to find out how it is that in a 
Parliamentary return the acreage is given as 1,985, 
whereas you make it out 6,254. What causes that 
difference— how is it accounted for? — The cause of the 
difference that I give you is the physical condition of 
the land. The Parliamentary return goes on what 
appears in their books, and gives, in point of fact, 
. the land held in fee. 

14898. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What do you 
mean by the physical condition ? — I mean that I look 


at the land on the spot, and then go to the map of that j\ 00 , 6, 1906 
land that I looked at, and find what it actually con- — 
tains. 

14899. Do you not think that is the procedure that Frederick 
ought also to have been followed by those who prepared Wrench, 
the Government return? — The Government Valuation 
Office could only give us particulars fi-om their books, 
but I think the procedure I have described ought to 
have been followed in order to give us a useful return. 

14900. The Chairman.— Is not the discrepancy 
generally accounted for by the fact that all those 
6,000 acres which you have in your mind are, as a 
matter of fact, now in the hands of grazing tenants, 
and therefore would not appear here ? — It is only fair 
to say that the Government Valuation Office made no 
mistake, and that they told us when they gave the 
return that it was merely one means of helping us to 
form some idea. 

14901. Mr. O’Kelly. — The difficulty arises from 
your description of the land as untenanted when it is 
tenanted? — On the eleven months’ system. 

14902. But it is still tenanted ? — Yes. 

14903. The Chairman. — Merely giving the unten- 
anted land is not sufficient for our purpose. What we 
ought to be told is the amount of land available in 
any district such as you have described in regard to 
this district, that would be desirable land to break up, 
and in giving us that acreage you don’t express any 
opinion as to the tenure on which the land is held ? — 

No, I say that there is only one way, and that it is 
worth taking the trouble to find out the right way 
before you begin to work. Lots of people may have no 
intention of giving up or may be unable to give up 
their land. 

14904. Mr. Sutherland. — What way is that? — To 
send inspectors to the land ; and it is perfectly 
easy to take the map of the district and go over it, 
and find out everything about it ; and I think it would 
be worth the trouble, because then when you proceed to 
ask for the land you know where you are. 

14905. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The objection would 
disappear if you called it non-residential grazing land? 

— Yes, I think that would be a much better definition. 

14906. Can we not through the medium of any 
public office get it as accurately as would be necessary 
for our service? — You cannot get it with absolute 
accuracy unless you take such a map as this and 
go over the ground. 

14907. You should get it from the report of a man 
who actually looks at the land ? — You could not get it 
in the form of statistics. 

14908. You could not get from any public office any- 
thing so accurate as that ? — I got the fields and the 
boundaries as revised during this present year, as 
the revised maps came in, just when I went to make 
out the return. 

14909. But that would not give the definition that 
the Chairman and Mr. Conor O’ Kelly mentioned? — 

You can only find out that in the way I say. 

14910. Only by specially going to the spot with such 
maps as you allude to, with the holdings marked out 
on them? — Yes. 

14911. And is it not possible to get it with strict 
accuracy without that process ? — I do not think so. 

14912. Mr. O’Kelly. — D o you not think, Mr. 

Wrench, that a very necessary equipment of a Board, 
su.ch as yours, approaching this work was a knowledge 
of the amount of land that might be made available? 

— I think so. I think that before we began that ought 
to have been a basis for our proceedings. 

14913. And although the Estates Commissioners are 
three years in existence they have not equipped them- 
selves yet with such knowledge? — If I may speak for 
the Estates Commissioners, we have had a tremen- 
dous amount of business, and we could not possibly 
have done more than we have done up to the. present. 

14914. I am with you in that, but do you not think 
that the Congested Districts Board might have done 
that within the last sixteen years? — I think it would 
be a better way to do it certainly. 

14915. Sir John Colomb.— But taking the term 
non-residential grazing land, that would still be liable 
to mislead, in the sense that although the tenant or 
landlord may not actually reside upon the particular 
land, he may reside in the next townland and be 
working the grazing land on which there is no house, 
as part and parcel of his general farming business ? — 

They might find that out, and when I did find that 
out I should certainly say if that man was doing so ' 
he ought to be left alone. 

14916. Mr. Kavanagh. — That is where you say the 
Parliamentary return is unreliable? — Yes, I want 
the actual facts. 
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Nov. e, 1906. 14917. Inspection of the property is really the only 

way ? — I do not see any other. 

Hight Hon. 14918. But when you talk of untenanted land you 
Frederick mean land let on the eleven months’ or six months’ 

Wrench. system? — If it was grass land simply occupied by 

cattle and sheep and a herd’s house and no farming. 

14919. Sir John Colomb. — Would it complicate 
matters and delay matters very much now if energetic 
inspection took place of these lands, if additional in- 
formation was sought as to the ages of the stock 
and where they come from on the land ? — That would 
depend upon the time of the year that you made the 
inquiries, because if you went round in summer most 
of the stock would be there, but at this time they 
would be sold. But, of course, yon could ascertain 
any particulars you liked if you once came to the 
people. Then I say in my memorandum : — “ I submit 
that if an experiment on a large scale of migration is 
desired, there is no other spot in Ireland where equally 
favourable conditions prevail. The carrying out of a 
Scheme of Settlement on a large area lying together 
means a great saving of expense in the erection of 
buildings, and the making of roads and drains and 
other improvements common to many people, both in 
tile cost of materials and in supervision ; and I can- 
not believe that the owners of these grass lands, if they 
were fairly approached, and given reasonable compen- 
sation for the loss of the incomes which these lands 
now produce, would refuse to give them up for the 
public good. There would also be the advantage of 
focussing public attention on a scheme that could be 
easily seen and studied.” 

14920. Mr. O’Kelly. — H ave they been approached? 

No, I do not think so. Supposing such a scheme 
were adopted of trying to acquire those lands, and 
trying to convert them into a settlement of tillage 
holdings, I think there would be certain things neces- 
sary to be provided for in that system everywhere, 
that when you made a settlement like that it would 
be very desirable not to leave the people alone to settle 
themselves, but to have some farm where a 
manager could live and work the farm in a proper 
way, and show them how to develop and help the 
people in, developing their holdings 

14921. Do you ever take the initiative in negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of grass lands, or do you wait 
till you are first approached yourself by the landlord ? 

We send out inquiries to several people, and ask 
them if they are willing. . We do take the initiative. 

14922. You did send out circulars? — Yes. 

14923. Mr. Sutherland.— Did you get a response? 
—In some cases. A return will be furnished to you.* 

14924. Mr. O’Kelly.— I understand that you sent 
out letters to landowners in Ireland asking them if 
they would give the acreage of the grass lands that 
they held, but what I want to ask you is, have you 
ever in a particular case approached a landlord with 
a view to getting him to sell a particular farm ?— We 
actually sent circulars to them. 

14925. Sir Francis Mowatt.— “ We ” meaning the 
Congested Districts Board or the Estates Commis- 
sioners ? — The Estates Commissioners. 

14926. The Chairman. — Do you not now declare a 
farm an estate, and purchase it when you can get it ? 
— In certain circumstances we do. 

14927. Is not that the method by which you are 
proceeding?— Yes, with regard to evicted tenants we 
do. 

14928. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I do not think 
you quite understood his lordship’s question. You 
say that you declare a holding an estate. Are those 
evicted tenants on the estate?— Not as a rule. But 
where a landlord has two holdings of evicted tenants 
on his estate we have agreed to declare those two hold- 
ings an estate in order to facilitate the restoration of 
those two tenants. 

14929. The Chairman. — That is what I meant. 

14930. Mr. O’Kelly.— H ow many favourable re- 
sponses aid you get— how many altogether in the first 
instance ?— -The number of owners communicated with 
was 654. The number of owners who replied to the 
circular was 305. It is quite possible we had not the 
accurate addresses, and that some of those circulars 
were not received. The number who offered to 
negotiate with the Estates Commissioners for the pur- 
chase of their untenanted lands was 97. The number 
of those who refused to negotiate was 208. The num- 
ber of owners who failed to reply was 349. 

14931. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Is not this the 


Estates Commissioners’ work that you are now speak- 
ing of? — Yes. I do not want to bring in anything 
that is unnecessary, but I was asked to explain this, 
and in calling attention to this, my idea was that 
great care should be used in bringing migrants from 
the west, and that is how the question arose. 

14932. Mr. O’Kelly. — How many of those who re- 
fused to negotiate are in the west of Ireland — you 
could not say off-hand, I suppose ? — Witness. — Am I 
to answer these questions ? I am quite ready to 
answer them, but I think Sir Antony has an objec- 
tion. 

14933. How many of the 208 landlords who refused 
to negotiate with the Estates Commissioners for the 
sals of grass lands live in the west of Ireland. Of 
course you understand my question, Mr. Wrench? — 
Perfectly, and I am ready to answer it. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — It is not the west of Ire- 
land, but the Congested Districts. 

14934. Mr. O’Kelly.— They are almost synony- 
mous ? — I am only referring to counties in which there 
are Congested Districts. Those I refer to are the 
counties of Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, 
Sligo, Cork, Kerry, and Clare. 

14935. The Chairman. — How many of those who 
have refused to sell belong to these counties ? — Fifteen 
in Galway, sixteen in Leitrim, thirty-nine in Mayo, 
twenty-eight in Roscommon, eighteen in Sligo, 
twenty-seven in Clare, twelve in Cork, and 
twelve in Kerry, have refused. And I have 
read all their letters of refusal, and you can 
really hardly call it refusal, because some say 
farming is their only means of living, and that they 
have no other occupation, and they could not give up 
any of their lands, and others that it is part of their 
demesne; and I consider that they have* not refused 
unreasonably, and I think they have given good 
reasons for being unable to. sell and comply with the 
suggestions we sent out. We say merely, “ You have 
untenanted land, and do you feel inclined to dispose 
of it?” 

14936. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Have you in 
that circular specially applied to the owners in 
Castle Plunket Electoral Division? — I really cannot 
answer accurately-, but I read over the letters, and 
many of the replies are from men that I know well. 

14937. Sir John Colomb. — Would you not like to 
modify the term “refusal,” owing to the difference 
between actual refusal and what you have just said? 
— I think refusal is too strong a term to use. 

14938. I understand that the general tenor of the 
answer was that they could not see their way to doing 
it without loss and great inconvenience? — I think 
those answers, reading them as a whole, were very 
reasonable. 

14939. Mr. Bryce. — Was any price named in the 
circular ?— No ; it was with a view to negotiation, to 
find out if they would be willing to negotiate. 

14940. How could they see their way if they did 
not know what they were to get ?— They did not want 
to sell at all. 

14941. How do you come to take that view con- 
sidering that you say, “ in dealing with lands let on 
the eleven months’ system, I have not so far met any 
individual owner who would not be prepared to sur- 
render them on being assured that he would receive 
a fair price.” Is that consistent with what you 
have stated just now?— Yes, I think it is, because’ 
they were not holding the lands on the eleven months’ 
system, but holding the lands permanently. Some 
wished to retain them to preserve their demesnes, 
others on the ground that they were their means of 
living, and so on. Those other cases came under the 
eleven months’ system. That is where I differentiate, 
where a man has an income out of land let on the 
eleven months’ system, I have never met anyone so 
far, holding land in that way, and getting his income 
from it in that way, who, if you offered him his in- 
come in another way, would not accept it. 

14942. Mr. O’Kelly. — What principle did you act 
on m the selection of owners to whom you addressed 
those circulars? — We took them from the returns 
furnished by the Valuation Office. 

14943. I suppose you did not send any circular to 
anyone who owned less than 500 acres ?— Yes, we did. 

14944. What was the lowest figure?— Well, a return 
was given of all people who held untenanted land at 
a valuation of £25 or over on which buildings existed 
not valued at more than £1 a year. I think that is 
correct. 
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14945. Do you think that among those who refused — ' 
it is a matter of opinion, I suppose — to have any- 
thing to do with the Estates Commissioners or to 
negotiate with the Estates Commissioners, there were 
owners who had several thousands of acres of grazing 
lands in their possession ? — They were owners who had 
large demesnes, but then they were really large de- 
mesnes within a ring fence. 

14946. Am I right in suggesting that among those 
who refused there are some men who have several 
thousands of acres of grazing land let on the eleven 
months’ system? — I did not see them. I could not 
find them. There may be some. Yes. I remember 
one man who had. 

14947. Mr. Bryce. — On the eleven months’ system ? 
— But I do not remember now that this particular 
man — I think I need not mention the name — said any- 
thing about terms. I know he has a considerable 
amount of land. 


14948. Mr. O’Kelly. — Would I be right in suggest- 
ing that some of those who refused to negotiate with 
your Board own themselves thousands of acres of grass 
land quite contiguous to some of the worst congested 
districts in the west? — The people who own several 
thousands of acres or hold several thousands of acres 
of grass land contiguous to the worst congested dis- 
tricts in the west are very few in number. 


14949. What do you say? — They are very few in 
number. I mean that we know all the cases where 
there are men who have several thousands of acres, 
and in some cases we have already dealt with them, 
and are dealing with them. 

14950. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — By way of pur- 
chase and sale? — What I was thinking of was the 
Dunsandle estate. There is one of the examples 
where a man like Mr. Daly had a good amount of 
land in his own hands, or the Pollock estate, where 
there is a great deal of grazing land, and which is 
one of the chief examples in Ireland. 


14951. Mr. O’Kelly. — Let me put it to you again, 
Mr. Wrench. Would I be right in stating that some 
of the landlords who have refused to negotiate own 
grazing lands quit© adjacent to some of the most 
wretched congested districts in the west? — I cannot 
remember in the replies that I read a case of that 
kind, except the one that I have indicated, where I 
think the land was let on the eleven-months’ system, 
bxit I do not think that if we approached those people 
who do let land, as I said before, and as I say in 
this paragraph — I do not believe that if you did 
approach these people and told them rhat you would 
give them an equivalent income, that they could 
refuse, but you see you must remember this, 
that the Estates Commissioners have no power 
to take this course. Of course our valuers 
must, when they go to look at land of this class, see 
to what account it can be turned, and they see at 
what price we can re-let it in smaller holdings, and 
they cannot put a price on it which we cannot re- 
cover, and, therefore, perhaps a landlord or an 
owner may have land that is more valuable in its 
present position than when it is sold to us, and cut 
up into the holdings that we want to create. 

14952. Mr. Bryce. — You mean you do not see your 
way to buy unless you can re-sell without loss? — 
We cannot at present. No. 

14953. (But have you ever done that? — In certain 
cases. 


14954. You mentioned the Clanmorris estate yes- 
terday. Is that re-sold yet? — Oh, yes. 

,, 14955. And was there any loss on that? — The whole 
thing will be here before you. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are you not 
prohibited from selling at a loss unless in cases in 
winch the Lord Lieutenant by certificate enables 
you to do so in the case of congested estates ? — That is 
ex ^% w hat I was coming to. 

14957. That is the law? — I think portion of the 
Clanmorris estate — I am speaking from memory — 
was declared as congested to enable us to sell with a 


14958 To enable you to sell with a loss'?— To sell 
with a loss. 

■ ^, r ' Bryce. — When you gave that twenty- 

eight years purchase for the untenanted land on the 
Clanmorris estate, had you not realised definitely that 
you were going to make a loss?— I do not think so. 


'? 14960. Did you not think you were paying too much ^, ov _ 0 19O0> 
for it ? — I think not. ' _L 

14961. They were untenanted lands? — Yes. Bight Hon. 

14962. Giving twenty-eight years’ purchase? — I do Frederick 
not think so. I think the people, if you ask them, Wrench, 
will tell you they are perfectly satisfied with their 

14963. Mr. O’ Kelly. — What is the difference be- 
tween the valuation on that property and the second- 
term rents? — I really could not tell you. 

14964. It would give us some idea of the price paid ? 

— I could not tell you anything that I have not looked 
up. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — Twenty-eight years’ purchase on the 
valuation and on the second-term rents would be 
identical on the Clanmorris property. 

14965. Mr. Bryce. — Twenty-eight years’ purchase of 
untenanted land? — It is twenty-two years’ purchase 
of the tenanted land ; that is twenty-two years’ pur- 
chase of the valuation, and 23'7 of the rent. That is 
on the Clanmorris estate. 

14966. How did you make up your idea of the 
twenty-eight years’ purchase of the untenanted land? 

What induced you to give that price ? — I suppose be- 

14967. On what principle was it worth it? Was 
there an inspection and a valuation by your inspector 
of the land as it stood ? — Certainly. He will give you 
evidence on it later on. 

14968. Are you disposed to confirm what you said 
yesterday with regard to that ; do you consider that 
there was a double interest in that— the tenants’ in- 
terest in the land as well as the landlord’s own in- 
terest? — Well, I consider there was his full interest 
in it. 

14969. Had that anything to do with the price you 
paid for it? — Of course, you can get more for land in 
hand than you can get for land where there is an 
adverse interest. 

14970. The tenant’s interest is the adverse interest ? 

— To the landlord. 

14971. Does it matter, when you are going to re- 
sell to the tenant, whether there is an adverse interest 
m it ? — Oh, it matters when you are going to pay the 
landlord. 

14972. Surely what the landlord is to get is only 
what the land is worth, irrespective of what interests 
are in it? — I do not understand the drift of your 
question. 

14973. I want to try to ascertain the principle on 
which you give twenty-eight years’ purchase for un- 
tenanted land ? — On the valuation. And our inspector 
went out and examined the land, and saw what he 
thought would be a fair, full price to give for it, and 
what it would be worth to us ; and when he put a 
price on and worked it out on the valuation, it came 
to twenty-eight years’ on the valuation. 

14974. His principle was, in the case of untenanted 
land, to buy at twenty-eight years’ purchase? — I do 
not say that at all ; but you will see him later, 
and examine him. His principle was to go down and 
value the land, and find out what he considered it 
was worth. And he did put it down on the valuation, 
just to give you some idea ; but, as I said before, the 
valuation is not a fair test. 

14975. Did you not think you were going to make 
a loss when you gave twenty-eight years’ purchase ; 
that you would have to do all the work that had to 
be done on this land, and cut it up, and then sell it 
to tenants without losing on the twenty-eight years’ 
purchase? — We never dreamt of how many years’ pur- 
chase it was on the valuation. We considered the 
question of the value, and set down that the land was 
worth so much, and we paid it ; and we sold it with- 
out loss to the tenants, and it was a very profitable 
transaction. . 

14976. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Arising out of 
Mr. Bryce’s question, is it not the fact that when 
anyone purchases untenanted land he acquires the 
whole value of the land ? The whole value of the 
land as it stands. In tenanted land he does not 
acquire the full value, but only the landlord’s in- 
terest ? — Exactly. 

14977. And it would be the same in the case of the 
tenant buying? — The tenant buys the landlord’s in- 
terest. He does not buy his own interest. 

14978. Mr. Sutherland.— Are you sure? — It is a 
voluntary agreement. 

14979. Are you sure the tenant does not buy back 
his own right of tenure in any degree ?— That entirely 
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depends on the value that he believes the landlord’s 
interest is worth to him. I do not think he does. 

14980. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is some 
foundation for Mr. Sutherland’s statement, because 
there has been to my own knowledge a case in which 
the tenant had to pay for his own improvements on 
his holding; so that Mr. Sutherland’s observation is 
not altogether impossible? — I do not remember the 
case. I may have forgotten it. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It was the subject of a 
leading case. 

14981. Mr. Sutherland.— Would not that be one of 
the principal anxieties and cares of the Commission 
to prevent — ought it not to be? — In voluntary sale 
the parties come to voluntary agreement. 

14982. It is all voluntary now ? — It is most strictly 
our duty if there is any duress ; if there is any force 
or any unfair dealing to come down on it. 

14983. And those would be cases that came to your 
knowledge? — You mean if a man paid a larger price 
—unless you can show that he bought something that 
was not his own. I do not remember xhe case that 
Sir Antony referred to. 

14984. I did not know of any particular case. I 
was only inferring from some remarks that were made 
here yesterday, that it would be possible in certain 
circumstances? — Of course a man might go and give 
a bigger price than a holding was worth, than the 
landlord’s interest was worth ; but I think it would be 
hard to prove that he bought any definite portion of 
the interest that belonged to himself, because all 
valuation is mere hypothesis of what the land is 
worth. 

14985. From the acknowledged fact that in Ireland 
all improvements are made by the tenant, is 
the danger not exceedingly great that a man 
purchases his own property? — Well, you see, the Act 
for fixing fair rents has been in existence since 1881, 
and every tenant has had an opportunity of having 
his position defined as to improvements, and his fair 
rent represents what the landlord is entitled to receive 
out of the land, and is minus the tenant’s improve- 
ments. 

14986. But, even in the fixing of the fair rent 
under the Act of 1881 would not the same danger 
exist ? 


14987. Sir John Colomb. — Is it not the case that in 
England and Scotland, and possibly in most other 
countries, the Government valuation of a holding is 
really the fair letting value, after making every allow- 
ance? — I cannot say that. 

14988. At all events, the valuation here is no test 
of the letting value now ?— I do not think so. 

14989. And, therefore, an inference that is drawn 
from the relative number of years’ purchase of the 
valuation given must absolutely be open to great error, 
for the reason that the basis of the valuation is not 
reliable ?— As I stated yesterday, the Land Commission 
m their returns omitted the Government valuation 
because they thought that it was not reliable. It used 
iooi ln thu first returns > published under the Act of 
1881, and it has been omitted now for several years 
on that account. 

14990. Mr. Bryce— I n addition, you stated that 
the basis of the valuation changed during the time 
that Griffiths valuation was being made? Yes. 

14991. Owing to the difference of conditions caused 
by the famine?— Yes, exactly; the difference in the 
prices of produce. 

14992 Do you happen to know the conditions in 
which that Clanmorris estate was valued ? — I do not 
but I can find out that. 


14993. Sir John has alluded to a great difference o' 
conditions which has arisen since the valuation, whicl 
makes it an untrustworthy basis ?— Exactly ; a differ 
ence of conditions. 

14994. What difference 'did the famine make?- 
I here is a very great difference in the way of valua 
™ n ' When things are bad, low prices are paid 
When there are higher prices land goes higher. Th< 
fact remains that those counties which were valuec 
first were valued lowest ; and the ones valued last, as 
m Ulster, are valued highest. 

14995. Was it not rather that there was a difference 
m the valuation of pasture land and tillage land?— 
know may haVe bCen somethin S in that, but I do noi 


14996. Was it not rather the case that before the 
famine pasture land was valued low and tillage land 
high, and that afterwards the pasture land was valued 
high and the tillage land low in proportion?—! do 


not think so ; because you see Armagh is about the 
highest in Ireland, and Armagh is a tillage county. 

14997. Sir John Colomb. — I s not it a fact on record 
that Griffith stated that his valuation was 25 per cent, 
on the average different then?' — Yes. 

14998. Then, sixty years ago, it did not represent 
the letting value? — No, according to that. 

14999. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is it not a fact 
that nowadays second-term rents are very often below 
Griffith’s valuation? — Very often below, and very 
often above. 

15000. And, consequently, Griffith’s valuation is, in 
many instances, above the letting value of the land ? — 
It is no criterion. ( Continuing to read memor- 
andum ). — It must not be lost sight of, in 
considering what lands are available for colonisation, 
that there are certain rich grass lands which are un- 
suitable for tillage, and which it would be an economic 
loss to the State to change from their present state of 
the highest productive capacity they can attain, while 
there are lands at present in grass which, by their 
conversion into tillage holdings would become an 
economic advantage to the general community. 

15001. The Chairman. — How could the Commission 
best get at the fact of how much of this land is un- 
suitable for tillage and where it is ; in which way 
would you suggest that they could arrive at that know- 
ledge ? — Well, you can arrive at a very fair knowledge 
of it by going to the Valuation Office books, because 
there, where you find that land is valued at over £1 
the statute acre or much higher than that, you may 
assume it is good land, and you can check it just in 
the same way as you can check the actual area. You 
can have no difficulty in finding out where all the 
grass lands are. 

15002. Because it is land unsuitable for tillage ; 
I want to how how you would suggest the 
Commission could best ascertain geographically 
the districts of Ireland unsuitable for tillage? — I do 
not think it would be a hard thing. I think it could 
be done by inspection, and that you must visit the 
spots. We have a lot of records in the Land Com- 
mission Office. I do not think there is any difficulty 
about that. 

15003. Could you get it from the Valuation Office? 
— No, I do not think so. 

15004. It would have to be found by inspection? — 
I think so. {Continuing to read'i . — To turn 
now to the question as to how these lands 
are to be acquired, and if compulsion is neces- 
sary. In my opinion no compulsion will be 
necessary, if we are able to deal fairly with the people 
who are living by the letting of the lands. In dealing 
with lands let on the eleven months’ system I have not, 
so far, met any individual owner who would not be 
prepared to surrender them on being assured that he 
would receive a fair price. I am confirmed in this 
view by the result of enquiries that were made from 
the Office of the Land Commission, based on the 
returns which I have before alluded to as unreliable. 
From ninety-three affirmative answers received prac- 
cally all say that they will sell provided they get a 
satisfactory price. A great many of them mention 
3|- per cent. The owner always asks on rather the 
high side. He looks on the land as an investment 
and he answers that if he gets an equivalent income 
he will take it. 

15005. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Where are you 
speaking of now? — These districts I before alluded 
to in the congested districts counties. 

15006. You speak of the eight congested districts 
counties? — I do. 

15007. Of scheduled areas, of non-scheduled areas, 
or of both ?— I cannot tell you whether we made any 
discrimination between the scheduled areas and the 
non-scheduled areas or not. I think they are chiefly 
non-scheduled. 

15008. Now, will you excuse me — I want to ask you 
rather closely upon this point. With regard to’ the 
non-scheduled areas, what was the purport of your 
communications to these gentlemen ; what was your 
reason in addressing them ; was it for the purpose of 
purchasing the whole of their estates or for the pur- 
pose of purchasing untenanted land only? — For the 
purpose of purchasing untenanted land. 

15009. When did your communications to them 
begin? — Well, they have gone on for some time, but 
you will be able to get that information from another 
source. It was not very long ago — some months ago — 
after the regulations published by the Lord Lieutenant. 
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15010. That is, in the current year? — That is so. 

15011. Did you propose to purchase this land for 
the purpose of reinstating evicted tenants, or for what 
purpose?— Chiefly for the purpose of reinstating 
evicted tenants. , 

15012. Did you enter into any communication witn 
the Congested Districts Board when you addressed 
these communications? — Not that I am aware of. 

15013. There was an understanding between the 
Congested Districts Board and your Board, was there 
not, that untenanted lands acquired in the congested 
districts should be acquired after mutual communica- 
tion? — There was that understanding, if we acquired 
any large tracts. , 

15014. Did you keep the Congested Districts Board 
aware of your negotiations in this matter ? — I cannot 
answer that question. 

15015. Could you say how many acres were covered 
by your inquiries?— I can only tell you the approxi- 
mate area of land for which maps have been furnished. 
We have not any return. 

15016. You have no return of the areas? — No. A 
return can be made out, because it is taken from these 
returns of the poor law valuation, and each man that 
is written to is marked off as he is written to on the 
return. 

15017. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Have you a re- 
turn of the area acquired in consequence of these 
inquiries sent to these gentlemen? — We have not 
acquired any, because the inquiries only commenced 
a few months ago. 

15018. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Am I to under- 
stand that the inquiries were commenced after the 
appointment of the staff for the reinstatement of the 
evicted tenants? — The inquiries were made in con- 
sequence of the last regulations issued by the present 
Government. 

15019. But were these particular inquiries you 
referred to made by the staff appointed for making 
inquiries with a view to the restoration of evicted 
tenants ? — No, they were made by our regular staff. 

15020. Sir John Colomb. — What was the date of 
the inquiry? What is the date on the top of the 
paper which you sent round ? What is the date of 
the circular? — I do not see any date on it. 

15021. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — At all events we 
have this — that you did address certain landlords in 
the eight congested counties, and that you received 
information from them whch led you to believe that 
they were open to negotiation if you gave a fair 
price ? — Yes. 

15022. Now, what action have you taken in the 
matter? — Well, with regard to those people who have 
intimated that they are willing' to deal, we have asked 
them whether they will furnish maps. That is the 
first thing to be done. We have received maps up to 
the extent, so far, of 2,449 acres. 

15023. If you are successful in acquiring that land 
for your purposes, will you not, pro tan to, defeat 
the object of the Congested Districts Board to ac- 
quire land for the migration of congests? — It would 
depend upon where the land was ; but I think that 
our action might impede the relief of congestion unless 
we come to some definite understanding. 

15024. There is, we were told by Mr. Doran, a cer- 
tain limited amount of land in Connaught available 
for the relief of congestion, a smaller portion in Mayo, 
and a larger portion in Roscommon : if you acquired 
a considerable portion of that land, of course the 
Congested Districts Board will be so far fettered? — 
It will, undoubtedly. 

15025. Does not that point to the necessity of con- 
ducting those negotiations by one body alone ? — In the 
latter part of my paper I go on to explain what I 
would do. 

15026. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would have 
communication, at all events, between the two bodies ? 

Shall I come to that now, or later ? 

15027. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would you 
answer my question — whether the experience that you 
have had points to the desirability of carrying out the 
work of acquiring land — untenanted land especially — 
by means of one body alone? — I do not think that that 
will be necessary ; but I do think that in the acquisi- 
tion of any untenanted land by the Estates Commis- 
sioners m districts where it could be made use of by 
the Congested Districts Board, there ought to be a 
conference, and that the land ought to be applied in 
way that will conduce most to the public good. 

15028. That is a mosft excellent sentiment, but I 
■would ask you whether, as a matter of fact, there had 


not been a 'Conference, and whether, as a matter of Nov. 6 1906. 

fact, your Board did 1 not violate the agreement which 

had been come Ito by the Conference ? — I cannot say. Bight Hon. 

15028a. But it is within your knowledge that there Frederick 
was a Conference? — The Conference was with you, Wrench. 

Sir Antony. 

15029. But it was with me as a delegate of the Con- 
gested Districts 'Board ? — 'But I do not know that any 
other proceedings have ever followed .that Conference. 

I should like to explain that a little, because you see 
the land we have bought up to the present has been 
in connection with other objects. Iif we did not ur- 
gently require any land we bought we were certainly 
to communicate with the Congested Districts Board, 
and especially with regard .to one estate which we did 
not buy — which we (tried to buy, but did not buy — 
but we have never had any surplus land to give away. 

15030. The Chairman. — On the 24th October, 1904, 

Sir Antony had a conference with the Estates Com- 
missioners and Mr. Doran and Mr. Stuart, and the 
memorandum which you agreed to was as follows — 

That in cases where the Estates Commissioners pur- 
chased any estate containing untenanted land in a 
congested county, they should, after meeting .all the 
reasonable requirements of the uneconomic holdings, 
or any special cases they might consider necessary to 
be dealt with, Confer with the Congested Districts 
Board, and offer them such lands as they might not 
require for the purposes named, and so on, and then 
there was an arrangement by which the Congested 
Districts Board should do the same for you. Now, 
has there ever been any conference under that me- 
morandum ? — I do not remember any case where, after 
satisfying the immediate wants of the estate 

15031. You had any surplus ? — No ; I do not re- 
member any. 

15032. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That alters the 
aspect of the case. As a matter of fact you may not 
have acquired untenanted land ? — Oh, we acquired 
the Clanmorris Estate, and part of that was un- 
tenanted and. 

15033. You 'bought an estate which with tenanted 
land also included untenanted land, and you proceeded 
to deal with that estate as if it had not 'been bought 
in the congested counties at all, and .the tenants on the 
estate, and their sons and so on, made claims on the 
untenanted land, and these claims you satisfied, and 
when you found you had no more land, of course you 
oould not hand it over to the Congested Districts 
Board. Therefore you did not acquire untenanted 
land in the sense that I started my questions with ? — 

I cannot say that. 

15034. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does it come to 
this — that you have acquired no land to which that 
minute applies ? — Well, I cannot say that ; I do not 
want to say that we have not violated the agreement if 
we have violated it ; but I cannot recollect a case in 
which we have violated the agreement. When that 
conference took place between us there was a speoial 
estate in our minds ; we tried to purchase it, and it 
did not come off. I think if we had purchased that 
estate it was clearly our intention to communicate 
with the Board. 

15035. I will gladly assume that you did not violate 
any agreement, but even supposing it to be the case 
that you did violate it, is that not a reason why you 
should not do it in the future? — If they did. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — 'The possibility of such 
an occurrence in human affairs cannot be prevented. 

15036. The Chairman. — Can you tell me whether 
upon (the untenanted land purchased by the Estates 
Commissioners within the congested districts counties 
new tenancies have (been created in the person of sons 
of adjoining tenants ? — If they have ? 

15037. Yes ? — Oh, yes, in some cases. 

15037a. Oould I 'be told, at any time during this 
week, in how many cases new tenancies of that kind 
have been created upon land within the congested dis- 
trict counties? — You can be given, by Mr. Stuart, 
particulars of every single case. 

15038. May I ask you your opinion with regard to 
the rival claims of sons of tenants and congests ? — 

I give it later on. 

15039. Mr. Bryce. — With regard to these ninety- 
seven affirmative answers, those are not the eleven 
months’ lettings, are they ? — I do not assume so. 

15040. Because it was in the paragraph dealing with 
the eleven months’ lettings that you mentioned this 
with reference to the ninety-seven affirmative answers. 

M 
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Aou. 6, 1906. These ninety-three affirmative answers were all the 

affirmative answers you received out of the whole of 

Right Hon. your enquiries ? — Out of the 654 — yes. 

Frederick 15041. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is one 

ren0 ‘ question I want to ask you. You stated that it is 

possible to acquire this land without compulsion. For 
the purpose of relieving congestion, and for the pur- 
pose of settling the question of the West, would you 
say that it would be desirable that the Board or what- 
ever body it be, shall proceed in a uniform manner, 
not buying 100 acres here to-day and 100 acres there 
to-morrow, and so on, but going systematically to work 
to buy the whole of the untenanted land and the whole 
of the tenanted land which it is necessary to acquire 
possession of for the purpose of relieving congestion ? 
Would you consider that that would be the proper 
policy — that instead of proceeding by way of a sort of 
chequer board arrangement, buying a plot here and a 
plot there, you should go systematically and buy up 
the entire of the congested districts which have to be 
acquired ? — Well, I think that in .a big operation 
like that you must be gradual. 

15042. But would it not be better to be gradual 
without leaving interstices in your work ?— I was 
going on about that. You must be gradual, and there- 
fore I think it might be very hard if you adopted a 
cut and dried principle like that ; you might have to 
begin in one part of the country, and leave out the 
other part of the country altogether. 

15043. Why can you not proceed simultaneously ? — 
Becauso you would have to proceed with too much, . 
and I think that when you have an operation carried 
out in one spot that always leads to more, and I would 
rather, certainly in the beginning, have my opera- 
tions in different counties. 

15044. Then you would wait for your operations — 
you would wait upon the pleasure of the landlords 
for sale, and with whom you could make a bargain ? — 
I would wait upon the power of the Congested Districts 
Board and the Estates Commissioners to carry out the 
operations. 

15045. That is not a reply to my question. Would 
you content yourself with purchasing such land as 
you can acquire by agreement, passing by the land 
which you may more urgently require, because 
you may not be able at that time to come to an agree- 
ment with the landlord ? — I should, of course, try and 
get the land that I thought was most suitable to our 
operations. 

15046. Then, if the landlord did not happen to be 
willing to sell that land, and that land was suitable 
and necessary for your operations, would you bring 
any power of compulsion to 'bear upon the landlord ? 
— I would not. 

15047. Would you tell me why ? Mind you, the 
conditions of the question are that the possession of 
the land is necessary for your purpose ? What is the 
reason why you would respect the disinclination of 
the landlord to sell, notwithstanding your urgent need 
of the land ? — I would not introduce a system of com- 
pulsion at all, because I believe that by fair treatment 
you can arrive at all you want without any compulsion. 

15048. Compulsion necessarily involves the idea of 
fair treatment. There is no intention to take any 
property without a full return — a full price. If the 
idea of fair treatment be .accepted would your objec- 
tion to compulsion then remain ? — I think that in 
compulsion first of all you may have a man who has 
an income from a certain land, and that if that man 
was compelled to sell, and he was not actually living 
by tire land, and it was not his occupation and his 
choice of a profession, and so on, that it might be fair 
enough, and would be fair to give him the income 
that he made by this particular property. 

15049. So in regard to one class of land you admit 
that compulsion would be fair ? — I do not admit that 
compulsion is desirable in any case ; but 
I mean, I think, that when a man has 
to go back to land which he lets on 
tire eleven months’ system — it is no particular interest 
to him, and he merely uses it as a means of getting in- 
come, he does not use it himself — to compensate a man 
fairly for that, to give him his net income, I think, is 
fair treatment ; but I did not say that I approve of 
compulsion, because in that case you will be able to 
get it without compulsion. 

15050. The hypothesis is that you cannot get it 
without compulsion ; that you have not got it ; that the 


landlord refuses to sell it, such a landlord as you now 
exemplify, who merely has grazing land, and lets the 
grazing land on the eleven months’ system ; that the 
land is so situated that it is essential for us if we 
want to do our work properly to Obtain possession of 
it. We come to that landlord, and we =ay — “ We 
want that land ; we will give you a fair price for it. 
We will submit the terms, if you do not accept our 
offer, to arbitration.” Is there anything unfair to 
your mind in compulsion under those circumstances ? 
Is it not necessary to the success of the operations of 
the Board ? — It is very hard to introduce compulsion 
in one way without applying it further. 

15050a. But let us take cases as they arise. Here is 
the particular case which I give you, to which you almost 
agree, but you have not quite come to it ; and I want 
to get a definite answer from you, affirmatively or nega- 
tively, whether in that particular case of the eleven 
months’ grazing farm which is essential for our pur- 
poses, and which we are prepared to pay a fair price 
for, but which the landlord refuses to sell. Is it fair 
to insist upon his giving up his property upon being 
given a fair compensation ? — No ; I do not think 
compulsion is fair. 

15051. Your objection is to the word “compul- 
sion,” even if it be absolutely necessary in order to 
enable the Congested! Districts Board to perform its 
functions. You object to the word “ compulsion ~? — 
I object to compelling a man to do anything with any 
kind of property in a free country. 

15052. Is it not done over and over again every 
day ? Is it not done when railways are required ? — 
But in railways they always give an extra bonus. 

15053. We are coming to it now. What you want 
to get for the landlord is not the fair price, but some- 
thing more than the fair price ? — If you compel him — 
yes. 

15054. Then you would accept compulsion provided 
something over and above the fair price were given — is 
that your definition ? — Well, I do not wish to express 
any opinion in favour of compulsion ; but I think, of 
course I am not certain, that you would not require 
it. 

15055. Say there is an absolute difference upon 
that point. Assume the case in which the land 
is absolutely and essentially necessary, and that 
the landlord would not give it up — he holds 
grazing land on the eleven months’ system. If you of- 
fered a fair price to him for that land, would you be 
opposed to compulsion in such a case as that ? — Yes, 
I would, because I think that then you would have 
compulsion all round, because landlords would find — 
certainly holders of the eleven months’ grazings would 
find — that by compulsion they got a better price, and 
it might cost you a great deal more to have compul- 

15055. Leave the extra cost out of consideration. I 
merely want to ask your assent to a proposition — 
which I repeat for the third or fourth time — that the 
Congested Districts Board requires a particular estate 
for the relief of congestion ; that the people are in 
urgent need of having their farms increased ; that this 
particular farm is held on the eleven months’ system ; 
that the landlord says — “ I will not sell this particular 
farm.” We say — “We must get it if we are to per- 
form the functions imposed upon us by the State ; 
we are willing to give you the full price for it ” — the 
full price, mind you. You say that landlords would 
be willing to sell if they are fairly treated. Here 
we offer this landlord a full price, and if lie does not 
accept our proposal we offer to submit it to the arbi- 
tration of a court or any other body. In those circum- 
stances is your position this — that you would cause us 
to fail in performing the duty imposed on us rather 
than interfere with the landlord’s disinclination to 
sell ? — I think that the principle of voluntary arrange- 
ment about land is of more value than you would gain 
by isolated 1 cases of compulsion, and therefore I am 
always against compulsion. 

15057. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Before you say 
your last word upon that, do you recollect that when 
you were a member of the Congested Districts Board 
many years ago circumstances such as have been pre- 
sented to you in Sir Antony’s hypothetical case were 
present to the mind of the Board, and do you recollect 
that in those circumstances the Board unanimously 
asked for compulsory powers ? — I remember perfectly 
well, and I always thought afterwards that we made a 
mistake. 
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15058. Six Antony MacDonnell. — You were alone 
in your thoughts ? — I do not think so. 

15059. Sir John Colomb. — I desire to understand 
your answer to Sir Antony MacDonnell. He put an 
abstract case to you of an owner having land let upon 
an eleven months’ agreement ? — Yes. 

15060. And he asked you then your views with re- 
gard to compulsion if that land was wanted by the 
State. Is not that so ? — Yes. 

15061. But may it not be the case that the question 
is not covered by the mere value of that land as an 
abstract quantity, because that landlord may have 
other land that some day or other it may be part of 
his scheme of property to embrace and work himself ; 
does not that at all influence your mind ? — What in- 
fluences ,jny mind a good deal with regard to compul- 
sion is this — that you may have a man who farms his 
own land. He may be a landlord or he may not be a 
landlord. He may have laid out his whole life to a 
certain profession. He may have meant to live by 
farming, and I do not think it is fair to compel any 


15062. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is putting 
an absolutely different case. That was not my case 
at all ? — I am answering Sir John. 

15063. Sir John Colomb. — As I understood Sir 
Antony, he asked you this — that taking the case of a 
man who owns a parcel of grazing land and nothing 
else, who lets on eleven months’ agreements, in that 
case do you not consider that he would be fully 
compensated by getting his income secured to 
him by funds invested at a certain rate of in- 
terest ? Assume he has got no other property 
and no other interest, or does not reside on it, and 
has no other connection with land in Ireland but 
that. Do you consider in that case that the compul- 
sory acquirement of that man’s land is merely a ques- 
tion of his being secured the income that he loses by 
the compulsory acquisition of that land ? — I think in 
the case of that man, yes. 

15064. But if the man ha s other property, and it is 
part of his business for himself and his family, and 
those who are coming after him, to look at his pro- 
perty as all part and parcel of one scheme of living, 
then your objection comes in that there are so many 
such considerations to be taken into account that you 
do not see your way to compulsory purchase — is that 
so? — Yes. 

15065. The Chairman. — Your view, I take it, is 
that in these purchase operations what you call a fair 
transaction should take place ? — The purchase of 
land — yes. 

15066. And when you speak of a fair transaction, 
I suppose you have in your mind, have you not, not 
only a transaction which would be fair to the land- 
lord, but also a transaction which would be fair to the 
men who are going to buy from the landlord — namely, 
the tenants ?— -Of course, you must have a fair trans- 
action to the tenant. You cannot put him in at an 
instalment that he cannot pay, and therefore I anti- 
cipate that there might possibly be a loss which I 
think ought to be made good. 

15067. Well, anyway, that you should not ever con- 
template putting a man in as a purchasing holder to 
pay an annuity which it is obvious he could not pay ? 
— Certainly, I should not agree with that. 

15068. Now, may I ask you this — Is it not your ex- 
perience that in ordinary buying and selling transac- 
tions, if a would-be purchaser is very desirous of get- 
ting something, the price is generally put up against 
nim. Is not that your experience ? — I beg your par- 


15069. Have you not found in life generally, in buy- 
ing and selling, in buying horses or cattle, or in buy- 
ng any other commodities that you might require — 
ave not you ever found that if a would-be purchaser 
“ 'T 7 , a l X1 ° us to « et h ° ld of something, and the 
ot that something knows that he is, the price 
frJP.? 61 ? • U P against him ?— Of course, there is 
tree trade in horses and free trade in oattle ; but there 
is not m land. 


andS+l J° U T had ex P eriei i c , e of bQ y™g Worses 

and cattle. I ask you as a sensible man, if you went 
, , horse dealer, for instance, and let that horse 
Sf a W Jhat you were very anxious indeed to 

parfrcular horse, do you think it likely that 

CbuSi? ^ at T ^ orse cieaply ? ~ Not > U he 

_ - ™ ’ hhtl do not see that there is any com- 

parison between horse deealing and buying land. 


15071. Do you not? Well, let ua come to this. If ^ gv g lgog 

the horse dealer knew his business, and also knew ' 

that you were very anx’ous to get a horse, he would Right Hon. 
not be very likely to let you have it very cheap. Now, Frederick 
do not you think that if landlords, who presumably Wrench, 
know their business equally well, know very well that 
the 'Congested Districts Board want particular areas 
of land very much indeed for the purpose of solving the 
problem of congestion, and that there is no compulsory 
power behind the Congested Districts Board, they are 
not likely to get that land cheap? — Well, I can only 
quote my own experience. I have spoken to a great 
many landlords who are in this position, and I can- 
not recollect any one landlord saying that he would 
not dispose of his land in that condition if he got his 
equivalent income. 

16072. Mr. Bryce. — You are talking of the eleven 
months’ land ? — I am. Of course, a man may be 
farming his own demesne, and so on ; that is a dif- 
ferent subject ; but I have not yet met anyone in 
Ireland who had land let on the eleven months’ sys- 
tem who would not take the equivalent income in cash. 

15073. The Chairman. — Do you not think when you 
come down to the actual hard and fast transaction, 
that it is a probable supposition that where a land- 
lord knows that for the purposes of a general scheme 
a tract of grass land is required by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to complete that scheme, he will only be 
human, only what you call knowing his own busi- 
ness, if he puts up tiie price against you ? — I do not 
think so ; I do not think the tenure of land in Ire- 
land is so desirable to a landlord in that condition. 

15074. Have you never found so far, in the volun- 
tary purchase of estates either .for the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or the Estates Commissioners, that you 
have had to give a greater price for the land you have 
wanted than perhaps you might think it was worth, 
because the landlord has refused to sell it at a cheaper 
rate. Have you not been rather forced to go to the 
landlord’s price, even against your better judgment 
sometimes ? — I really do not recollect cases where I 
think that we have given too much. Of course, there 
are cases in which we have bargained — cases in which 
we have made our offer, and then afterwards have 
stretched that offer, but I do not know that even in 
those cases we have really gone beyond the value. 

15075. Have you never been, either as an Estates 
Commissioner or as a member of the Congested Uis- 
tricts Board, compelled to give a price greater than 
you really thought a fair price, because of the unbend- 
ing attitude of an owner of land ? — Of course, we 
have always approached it from a different basis, be- 
cause we have merely offered a price that we thought 
we could let at after we had bought, and we have 
never gone on the system of going to a landlord, and 
saying — “ What is your net income, tell us, and we 
will give you that ” ; but of course we have stretched 
our prices in some cases where we have thought it de- 
sirable. 

15076. The Estates Commissioners differ a little 
from the 'Congested Districts Board, because the Es- 
tates Commissioners have not the same power 
of losing money as the Congested Districts Board, 
in ordinary circumstances, but with regard to 
the Congested Districts Board, it has consider- 
able powers of losing money, and therefore I would 
rather take that. Has the Congested Districts Board, 
to your knowledge, never been forced to buy an es- 
tate which they wanted for the purpose of relieving 
congestion, or to improve that estate at a price greater 
than they thought the estate was really worth, because 
of the unbending attitude of the landlord ? — Well, I 
cannot give you a case from recollection, because I do 
not remember one. 

15077. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That has been 
very marked since you left — since the Act of 1903 there 
have been cases which fully bear out his lordship’s 
description ? — If I could recollect one I would tell 
you, but I’ cannot. 

15078. The 'Chairman. — As an Estates Commissioner 
and 'as a member of the Congested Districts Board, 
you do not know a single case where an estate has ever 
been purchased at a price bigger than that which you 
would consider fair ? — I did not say that ; I said I 
oould not recollect a case of the kind on the Congested 
Districts Board, and I said that the Estates Commis- 
sioners had stretched thedr offer in some cases when 
they have 'been negotiating for what they considered 
desirable land, but I do not know -that even then they 
have paid more than was fair. 

M 2 
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N»v. 6 1906. 15079. Then it comes down to this- — that you do 

not know of any case in which you have ever been 

Right Hon. asked, or have had to pay a price greater than what 
Frederick you considered was a fair price ? — As a rule, if we 

Wrench. are asked an excessive price, we leave it alone, and 

there is an end of it. 

15080. You leave it alone, and you go somewhere 
else. But how are you going to leave it alone if 
you want to carry out the thing on .a big scale — Of 
course it may be that compulsion may be necessary 
some day, but I say the first thing is to offer the 
vendor the equivalent of his net income, and then 
if that fails it will be time enough to resort to 
compulsion. 

15081. Then if it fails you must resort to some 
other method. Now supposing that the power of 
compulsion is in the hands of men who are reason- 


able men, ana wno are to be trusted not to apply 
it unnecessarily, would you not think that it would 
be valuable as helping you to deal with those cases 
where you say that reasonable negotiations have 
failed ? — I say that of course it would help the carry- 
ing out of things in that way, but that that is over- 
borne by the objections to having compulsion in- 
troduced at all. I do not see how you can make 
compulsion one-sided ; if you compel the landlords 
to sell, and you want to carry out a large scheme, 
you may also compel the tenants to buy, and say 
to them “You must buy this at so much” — and to 
. compel tenants to buy when they did not agree to 
it, and then afterwards to expect them not to re- 
pudiate their instalments, I think .would 'be some- 
what extraordinary. 

15082. But talking about grass lands for the pur- 
pose of relieving congestion, which is the thing that 
we have in mind, I do not think you need be at 
all nervous that you will have to compel people to 
buy? — It depends upon the price. 

15082a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In certain cir- 
cumstances are not your tenants compelled to buy 
now ? — I do not know whether the 'Congested Districts 
Board compel them. 

15083. If the Estates Commissioners buy an estate 
for themselves, and sell to the tenants, where three- 
fourths of the tenants agree, may not compulsion be 
brought to bear upon the remainder ?— Upon the re- 
maining one-fourth, yes ; but that is a veiy modified 
form of compulsion. 

15084. Sir J ohn Colomb. — I want to ask you this. 
You have given us certain figures and spoken of the 
nature of the replies you received to an enquiry ad- 
dressed to landlords with reference to selling un- 
tenanted land ?— Yes. 

15085. I want to know this. Supposing you are in 
a position, owing to an alteration of the law, to 
send out a circular to landlords stating that you are 
prepared to ofier a capital sum for land, which sum, 
if invested at 3|- per cent., will bring in the net 
income which they can, by their books, prove to have 
been their average income over a series of years— 
supposing you are in a position to send out such a 
circular .as that, do you apprehend that it will meet 
with almost universal acceptance? — I am not sure 
about the interest— I am not sure that I should 
adopt the rate of 3£ per cent. 

, 15 ° 86 - At fll events do you think that a circular 
based upon the transfer of the landlord’s actual in- 
come from the source of land to the sources of other safe 
.securities— if it was merely a question of the transfer 
of the source would not that really meet the difficulty 
that presents itself?— I think it would, but the in- 
terest I should put on in ordinary cases would be 
o£ per cent. 

1.5087 Do you regard as one of the main obstacles 
to landlords being ready to enter into negotiations 
with you this— the desperate uncertainty as to what you 
or anybody means by “fair values” or “fixed prices”? 
y-lf they knew that they could get their equivalent 
income— as I say I should put it at 3£- per cent, 
in ordmary cases-I am sure that the number of 
owners who would come to us would astonish the 
country. 

15088. And under those circumstances I take it 
you. would agree that there need not be any question 
of compulsion at all — of a policy of compulsion?— 
that first 60 ’ at events should like to try 

15089 If the principle was adopted that the State 
was ready to give to owners for their land a capital 
sum which, at 3£ or even 3£r per cent., or whichever it' 


might be, would yield them to the fixed income which 
they have proved to be their average annual income 
over a series of years, would not all these difficulties 
at once disappear — do you not think so? — I do. 

15090. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. -And if your 
anticipation were not justified by the event, would 
you then be prepared to resort to compulsion? — It is 
rather hard to answer a question such as that be- 
forehand, but, no doubt, if reasonable means had 
first been tried and had failed there would be some 
justification then for resorting to compulsion. 

15091. I ask you, especially in view of this, that 
under Section 6 of the latest Land Act, the Act of 
1903 — there is a measure of compulsion upon the 
tenants now? — There is up to the one-fourth. 

15092. If it be reasonable in certain cases to bring 
compulsion to bear upon tenants to buy land, might 
it not be equally reasonable in certain cases to 
bring compulsion to bear upon landlords to sell it ?— 
If they refused a reasonable offer such .as Sir John 
Colomb put, I think you would have to reconsider 
the question. 

15093. Mr. Kavanagh. — I n any estates which you 
have already sold, have you ever given a higher price 
than would bring in the late owner’s net income — in 
other words, do you think they have ever made any- 
thing out of it? — On the land that we have bought 
from them ? 

15094. On estates that you have bought? — Estates 
tenanted or untenanted? 

15095. Untenanted land I am. speaking of — do yon 
think you 'have ever given a higher price than what 
the owner was originally making out of it? — I do 
not think so, but I really could not tell you. There 
may have been landlords with special ways of in- 
vesting their money, who, by selling their estates, 
or part of their estates, may have secured a better 
income than they were before obtaining. 

15096. If you accept the principle that the vendor 
would get the same income in the future 'as in the 
past, would you be giving a higher price in the 
future than you have already done in the past ? — I 
think for untenanted land we should. 

15097. You would have to give more ? — I think so, 
because now we have to buy land at such a rate that 
we can sell it again. 

15098. Mr. Bryce. — You gave a very ideal picture 
— an almost Utopian picture — of the attitude of the 
landlord in his benevolent desire not to take ad- 
vantage of a great demand for his commodity, but 
may I ask, is it not the case that since the passing 
of the Act of 1903 there has been a considerable 
general rise in the price of land ?— Of course a larger 
number of years’ purchase is given under the Act of 
1903 than under the previous Acts. 

15099. But I am talking of the bargains that are 
made ; _ are not the prices that are paid now, ir- 
respective of that question, higher than the prices 
paid before the passing of the Act?— For untenanted 
land? 

15100. I am talking of all land. I am only trying 
to get your idea of the general character of the land- 
lord whom you described in such. a rose-coloured way? 

I did not describe the landlord in a rose-coloured 
way ; my intention was to convey that the landlord 
would .be only too glad to get the equivalent of. his 
net income if he could get it. 

15101. In answer to the Chairman you said that 
you did not think he would take advantage of the 
fact that there was a great demand for the com- 
modity which he had to sell ? — Of course you must 
remember in regard to the question the Chairman put 
to me about horses, that there is always more than 
one buyer for a horse, if he is a good one ; but the 
landlord has no other customer for his land, 
practically, except the State. 

15102. But I ask you, is it not the case that prices 
P rlces of tenanted land under the Act 
ox iyi)3 have risen. 


* ' ' — -Decause tne annuity 

smaller ; I think that is the general idea. That 
one of tiie reasons, and another reason is that lane 
lords who did not previously wish to sell will se 
under this Act when they can get higher prices 
the sale of land was coming to an end under th 
former Acts. 


, 15104. I know that is said,' but irrespective of that, 
is at not the fact that prices generally of. land have 
risen since the Act of 1903 was passed.?— They are 
higher now than they were under previous Acts. 
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15105. And is not the reason of that because, under 
-the new conditions, there has been a great desire to 
effect the transfer of property ?— There has been a 
great desire on the part of landlords when they could 
afford to do so to sell their estates. 

15106. That would have been a reason for lower 
prices, not for higher prices? — There certainly has 
been that ; landlords, if they could sell on certain 
terms, are quite willing to do so — in my opinion 
the landlords are only too anxious to sell if they 
can live and get their present incomes. 

15107. Is it not a fact that the conditions of the 
present Act have induced a greater anxiety to pur- 
chase, and that that greater anxiety to purchase has 
driven up the price of land? — I think there has 
always been a great anxiety to purchase among 
tenants. 

15108. And you think there is no greater anxiety 
to purchase under the conditions of this Act than 
there was under the conditions of previous Acts? — 

I do not think so. 

15109. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you not think 
that the proceeds of sales under the Act of 1903 in 
many instances have given the vendor considerably 
over his net income ? — I think that if you went into 
our figures you would find that there are not many 
such cases. I would be very glad to answer Mr. 
Bryce’s question if I could. I think in the case of 
the Duke of Leinster’s estate he got a little more, 
and there may have been other cases, but I cannot 
recollect them. 

15110. Do you not think the number of years’ pur- 
chase in the West of Ireland has gone up very con- 
siderably since the passing of the 1903 Act? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

15111. Do you ‘recollect Mr. Balfour’s estimate of 
the number of years’ purchase for which tenanted land 
■could have been bought in the West of Ireland? — No, 
I do not. 

15112. I think it was very low ? — I do not remember 
it, but, of course, taking the Dillon estate, or taking 
Lord De Freyne’s estate it is easy to see What we paid 
for them. 

15113. How many years’ purchase was paid for the 
Dillon estate, for instance? — We offered fourteen 
years’ purchase. 

15114. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Fourteen years’ 
purchase of a rent which was never collected ? — 
Fourteen years’ purchase of a rent which was never 
collected. 

■Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You stated that Lord 
Dillon informed you that all he could collect from 
his estate, talcing one year with _ another, was 
£13,000 a year, and upon that basis the amount 
you paid him was twenty-three and a half to twenty- 
four years’ purchase. 

15115. Sir John Colomb. — With reference to that 
question, did you clearly follow it. The £13,000 that 
Lord Dillon said he received represented his net in- 
come? — Yes. 

15116. Very well. But the difference of £7,000 as 
between the gros6 and the net did not represent what 
was not collected, but surely also represented the whole 
of the outgoings — the taxes and everything else? — And 
the large bill of law costs. 

15117. Therefore, it was not that Lord Dillon only 
collected £13,000? — Oh, no, he collected more, but 
that was his net income. 

15118. His net income, after deducting all out- 
goings, left him with a clear £13,000? — That is so. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We were informed, by 
Mr. Doran, I think, that the total income which Lord 
Dillon ever could collect from his estate was £16,000, 
■so that the loss on management, bad debts, and so 
forth, represented the difference between £13,000 and 
£16,000, while there was £4,000 always irrecoverable. 

15119. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Let us be very 
-clear about this. The Board gave fourteen years’ 
purchase of the current rent ? — They offered that. 

15120. The Dillon rents at that time were pretty 
much the same as the rents of the neighbouring 
estates, were they not? — I should think so. 

15121. When it is a question of considering the 
number of years’ purchase of rent, is it ever the net 
rent that is taken into account? — No, it is always the 
gross rent — that is the idea. I was merely mentioning 
what occurred in our bargain. 

15122. It would not be a correct inference from the 
fact that the net rental was only £13,000 a year for 
■anyone to conclude • that we gave anything like the 


same number of years’ purchase for the Dillon estate 
that is current now? — Comparing the Dillon estates 
fairly with other estates now, we gave practically 
14£ years’ purchase. 

15123. Sir Francis Mowatt. — May I ask you this 
question about Lord Dillon’s estate, because I confess 
I do not follow what has beer* said. From whatever 
cause, the net income, the outside annual sum upon 
which he could reckon from the estate, was £13,000 ? — 
Yes. 
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15124. For that £13,000 a year you gave him 
£300,000 ? — Yes, practically. 

15125. That is 4| per cent, is it not?— Yes. 

15126 You invested his money for him at 4£ per 
cent. ? — Something like that ; yes. 

15127. And it was over twenty-four years’ purchase ? 
— Yes, but I mean 

15128. I want to get at it from my point of view ? — 
Yes. that is what it works out to. 

15129. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I should like to 
come back to this question. You have stated that 
landlords will sell their untenanted land if they get a 
fair price ? — That is my opinion. 

15130. Hitherto we have not been successful in buy- 
ing much untenanted land? — I think we have got 
quite as much as we can deal with, and we have a lot 
more coming in. I am not talking about the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

15131. The Congested Districts Board complained — 
and that is one of the reasons of this Commission — 
of the difficulty of getting hold of untenanted land for 
the purpose of relieving congestion, so you may take 
that as a fact, I should say ? — Certainly, I do. 

15132. It has been explained here, on high au- 
thority, that landlords can always get 3£ per cent, for 
their investments. We have it on the figures of the 
Official Trustee, and we have it on the evidence of Mr. 
Waldron? — That is very high authority. 

15133. Therefore, if you take the criterion of the 
conditions on which you said that landlords would be 
willing to sell their property — namely for a fair price 
invested at 3^ per cent. — you have these conditions in 
the negotiations of the Congested Districts Board, and 
j'et they cannot get hold of land. These very con- 
ditions, the existence of which, in your opinion, would 
lead to the transfer of land from landlord to tenant, 
do, as a matter of fact, exist, and yet no land passes ? 
— But do the Congested Districts Board offer the land- 
lords an equivalent sum that would bring in an in- 
come of 3£ per cent. ? 

15134. The Congested Districts Board certainly do — 
the prices in the Congested Districts Board are higher 
than those you give ? — But they are not known before- 
hand. 

15135. What do you mean by not known before- 
hand ? — Surely, the Congested Districts Board do not 
go and say to a man, “If you will sell me your un- 
tenanted land I will give you a sum equivalent” 

15136. They offer a certain price to the landlord ? — 
I should be very much interested to see the cases 
where they have done that, and it has been refused. 

15137. Let me call your attention to this statement, 
because you stated that landlords sell their properties 
at a reasonable price to the Congested Districts Board, 
and that there is no reason why compulsion should be 
introduced in order to obtain land at a fair price ? — I 
did not make that statement, I said that my opinion 
was that they would sell. 

15138. May I ask you whether this fact would have 
any effect upon your opinion: “We purchased the 
Leonard Estate in the Land Judge’s Court, in July, 
1896, for £5,340, a sum at least £2,000 in excess of 
the valuation made by our chief land inspector. We 
were led to give this high price by our desire to assist 
a body of sixty very poor tenants whose unfortunate 
position would never afterwards have been effectively 
ameliorated if we had lost this opportunity of acquir- 
ing land available for the enlargement of their hold- 
ings.” In such case as that, would you not think 
compulsion justifiable ? — That is a very strong 
example. I did not remember that case. 

15139. If there were many examples like that, would 
you not consider compulsion justifiable ? — But I think 
that the feeling about selling land has been much 
changed since then. I think there is a far greater 
disposition on the part of landlords, and people who 
have untenanted land, such as you want, to sell at 
the present minute than there ever has been before. 

15140. Mr Sutherland. — I am puzzled about the 
eleven months’ business — it enters laigely into your 
evidence and into the questions that were asked you. 
What is this eleven months’ letting 1 — The system of 
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letting grazing land on an eleven months’ tenancy 
is so that the man who takes it shall not have any 
legal claim against the landlord. It is not a complete 
period. It is let for eleven months so that the grass 
land can be taken up at the end of the eleven months. 

15141. It is a system of getting behind the law? — 
It is not getting behind the law, but it is done to keep 
the land in your hand. 

15142. Mr. Kavanagh. — Does not the landlord do 
all the herding and the keeping up of the fences, and 
so on? — He generally does. 

15143. The Chairman. — Will you go on with your 
statement ? — Yes. I am not prepared to say, however, 
that grass lands can be acquired by the State, and 
cut up into tillage holdings, without loss. If the 
valuation of such lands is left to the officials of the 
Estates Commissioners, or the Congested Districts 
Board, they would naturally be tempted to discount 
the price for the land below its value to the owner in 
its present condition, so as to minimise the total loss 
on resale caused by the further expenses for dividing 
it into comparatively small tillage holdings, and let 
at an annuity which they consider safely secured ; 
but, in a scheme like this, to bring about some great 
public advantage, and also in dealing with what may 
be termed the. hopelessly congested estates, I think the 
Government must be prepared to face a definite loss 
and the view put forward by the Land Conference, 
that people were to receive an equivalent to their net 
income, when selling land, is one that is generally 
understood and appreciated. Referring to that portion 
of the work of the Estates Commissioners which com- 
pares with that - of the Congested Districts Board, taking 
the latter first, the work of this kind done by the 
Estates Commissioners is:— First, the enlargement of 
existing holdings ; second, the migration from exist- 
ing holdings, and creation of new holdings, when 
the holdings that are left are amalgamated with 
other holdings in the neighbourhood. For several 
reasons the first class of case is the most hope- 
ful and least costly to deal with, as, when the 
tenants have done well on small holdings, and have no 
outside sources of employment, an addition of land at 
a fair price is often of the very greatest accommoda- 
tion to them, and no repudiation of the payment of 
their purchase instalments in such cases is at all 
likely. A good instance of this may be seen in the Glan- 
Estate in the County of Mayo, where some 
4,000 acres of grass farms were purchased from the 
landlord at a cost of £62,840, and were cut up and 
divided among the tenants. The tenants on this estate 
are a hard-working, intelligent class of people, and are 
turning the additions of land they have received to 
the best account, and have thrown themselves heartily 
into the work of improvements, and I have little doubt 
that, with the continued improvement in agriculture 
and live stock, this estate will become an example to 
other parts of Mayo. Here may be seen an old man- 
s’ 011 that was burned down some sixty years ago, and 
the demesne converted into ordinary holdings, the 
stone of the old mansion-house being used to build 
s°me of the new purchasers’ houses. Well, it is not 
actually all used, because I believe what remains of the 
mansion house will have to be blown up to make the 
stone available. 

15144. Mr. O’Kelly. — Lord Clanmorris was an ab- 
sentee landlord, was he not?— Yes ; I do not think the 
house was occupied for more than fifty years. On the 
land which has been acquired by the Estates Commis- 
sioners, and where new holdings are created, the Com- 
missioners, in order to husband their resources, and 
to make their operations as widespread as possible 
and also not to interfere too much with the inde- 
pendence of the people, have succeeded in getting the 
purchasers to build new houses subject to plans fur- 
nished, assisted by comparatively small grants ; and 
fine substantial houses, not ornamental, but suitable 
to the country, have been put up on the Lambert, 
.bodkin, and other estates, on a grant being made of 
£30 each house. _ It is not anticipated that people who 
thus undertake large improvements on a small grant 
are in the least degree likely to repudiate, though great 
care should always be taken in securing the proper 
class of migrants. In the migration work of the Com- 
missioners some very suitable migrants have been 
found among men who, heretofore, have earned their 
living by working in England during the hay and 
hanrest time ; and these men, notably on the Henry 
Estate, have set to work with a will to make improve- 
ments, and are putting into practice on their own 


holdings, the better methods of cultivation that they 
have seen in England. But, so far, migration has 
only been attempted on a small scale, and to do it on 
a large scalo more funds would be required. 

15145. Mr. Bryce. — Where is the Henry estate? — 
In Galway. 

15146. Is it the Mitchell-Henry estate? — No. The 
Estates Commissioners can give an example of what 
has been done on somewhat the same lines in dealing 
with evicted tenants on the Luggacurran and Cool- 
greany estates. 

15147. Sir John Colomb. — I gather from that that 
in your opinion the Irish labourers who migrate to 
England and Scotland are ahead, in intelligence and 
enterprise, of those who do not migrate ? — I think they 
are ; I think that in carrying out works such as drain- 
age and so on you find the men who have been going 
to England, the best workmen ; they have learnt a great 
deal in that way. I must say I have always been rather 
disappointed that they did not as a rule put more into 
operation on their holdings what they saw in England, 
mid I think this particular case, where they are putting 
improved agriculture into practice, is a very hopeful 
feature, and I hope that their doing so may become 
more frequent when they purchase their own holdings. 

15148. And the migratory labourer is really an in- 
fluence for good, and makes for progress, as compared 
with those classes that do not migrate? — My ex- 

perience of migratory labourers in Mayo is that they 
are a highly respectable lot of men, and I have been 
to some farms in England where the Mayo men work, 
and I have found the same opinion of them is enter- 
tained there. 

15149. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is your compari- 
son between migratory and other labourers between 
those in Mayo and in other parts of Ireland ? — No, I 
am not making any comparison at all ; I am only call- 
ing attention to this hopeful feature — that we planted 
these men there, and that they are really doing what 
they ought to do. 

15150. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Were they migrated 
from any distance, these men who went to England, 
or were they men from the locality?— I cannot give 
you the exact distance, but Mr. Stuart will be able 
to do so. 

15151. They were migrants? — Oh, they were 

migrants, yes. The work of the Congested Districts 
Board is. no doubt, very similar, as any work in the 
nature of the settlement of estates must necessarily 
have inherent similarities ; but, if I may say so, the 
Estates Commissioners, having a nigher and more in- 
dependent class of people to deal with, have rightly 
adopted the policy of only making subsidies to in- 
dividuals, and getting them, as far as possible, to 
undertake their own improvements, after being put 
into possession of the land ; while the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have taken the more paternal attitude of 
completing the improvements under the daily super- 
vision of their own Inspectors and skilled workmen, 
before handing the holdings over to the occupiers, a 
aifference which seems to me must continue to exist 
m dealing with very remote or poor Congested Dis- 
tricts, as compared with the more prosperous parts of 
the country. 

15152. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Might I ask you 
a question upon that— whether you think the Con- 
gested Districts Board goes too far in that method of 
administration ? — Really, in those very bad estates, I 
do not think they do. May I develop my plan now? 
15153. Yes, if you please?— What I thought might 

be a good plan for the future is 

15154. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Are you speaking 
now for the Congested Districts Board or for the Es- 
tates Commissioners ?— For both. What I thought 
might be a good plan is that the Congested Districts 
Boaid should be confined solely to what are practically 
the maritime Congested Districts— Donegal, Galwav, 
Mayo, Kerry, and Cork. 

15155. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— To the whole of 
those counties ?— No, within a certain line ; you would 
arrive at a certain lme, and cut them off, and let 
them operate in those districts. Then, I would 
transfer Sligo, Roscommon, and Leitrim and those 
distnots where the Board have never been able to 
do very much in the way of industries, and where 
the work is really very much in the nature of re- 
settlement of estates— I would transfer those districts 
to the Estates Commissioners. Then, in dealing with 
the Congested Districts, I think one thing ought to 
be altered, and that is our powers of dealing with 
congested estates; I think Clause 6 ought to be done 
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away with, as to the necessity of obtaining under- 
takings from the tenants before the purchase of a 
congested estate, and that subject to a direction by 
the Lord Lieutenant as to what estates might be con- 
sidered congested, we would be able to spend out of our 
reserve fund in the same way that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board can now spend out of their income. 
Then, I think there might be a further coming to- 
gether with another Department, and that is that 
when we have got, say, a very poor congested estate 
in Leitrim — I mean the Estates Commissioners have — 
when we have bought that estate and settled that 
estate, we should be able to go to the Agricultural 
Department and ask them to pay special attention to 
that estate ; because after all those people will be the 
payers to the State — the Agricultural Department is 
a State Department, and I think those estates want 
some looking after, and, therefore, what I would do 
is to transfer those estates that have not been dealt 
with very much by the Congested Districts Board, put 
them under the Estates Commissioners, let them have 
much greater power of dealing with them, and let them 
also have some power of asking the Agricultural De- 
partment to take charge of the estates for a certain 
time in order to put them on their feet. 

15156. You would enlarge the area of dealing with 
congestion ? — I would. 

15157. Would you also alter Clause four — that no 
congested estate can be bought unless with the consent 
of the owner. Would you remove the consent of the 
owner from that Clause? The Clause runs thus: — 
“ In the case of a congested estate as defined by this 
Section of the Land Commission, with the consent of 
tire owners certified to the Lord Lieutenant ’’and so 
forth? — I should have liked the Clause to put us in 
the position of the Congested Districts Board. 

15158. To make such a bargain as you pleased ? — To 
make such a bargain as we pleased. 

15159. To take Congested Districts entirely outside 
the zones? — To take congested estates entirely outside 
the zones, and to make such a bargain as we pleased, 
treating the landlord fairly, and doing what we could 
ourselves, instead of getting three-fourths of the ten- 
ants to agree in the first instance. 

15160. In other words, to allow you to deal with con- 
gestion outside the restricted area which you now pro- 
pose— -to allow you to deal with congestion outside that 
area with the full powers possessed by the Congested 
Districts Board within the area?— Yes. 

15161. That would involve alteration in the law, 
would it not?— It would. 

3.5162. And that you would be prepared to: recom- 
mend ? — I should recommend that. 

15163. In the limited area to "which you would re- 
strict the operation of the Congested Districts Board, 
would you allow the Board to: continue to buy estates, 
or would you say that the duty of purchasing all estates 
should be transferred to the Estates Commissioners ?— 
1 should rather give the Board entire supervision 
within certain lines to be arranged— to buy and to do 
everything. I think it is very difficult for one body 
to buy for another. Supposing we bought for the 
Congested Districts Board, or they bought for us, we 
shouid be sure to criticise each other’s doings, but 
1 think you should give the Congested Districts Board 
absolute power within the lines. Then when the 
estates Commissioners, who would, perhaps, have 
larger powers of buying outside those lines, come to 
buy untenanted land, I think, in the first instance, 
it there are uneconomic and congested holdings on the 
estate, those people should have the first claim— and 
possibly people in the immediate neighbourhood, on 
tfte fnnge of the land that you bought, might have 

e second claim ; after those you have got to con- 
smer congestion, and that is the time we should 
co “ sultatio “ ™ th the Board, and should 
Should L Wlth ^ em - a “ d 1 think that they then 
men t. J 6 ? J claim to say > have got so many 

and v 1 end from a certain district here,” 

considered ’ 1 , Sonly after the Board’s claims have been 
Soni l 7 ° U 1 should deal ^th people under 
section two who would be the sons of tenants. 

stricted ’tn the Congested Districts Board, re- 
that ares ° f acute congestion, confined within 

thm havin 8 “° means relieving conges- 

1 iUa S™™ 11 <lepenJ “ p “ p ” ! - 

thire 16 LLT U v® , that within the restricted area 
Lw 0r 110 ““tenanted land-insuffi- 

cient, at all events, for the relief of congestion. We 


know that there is not — that we have to go outside ? jvou 6 1906 
—It there is not, then, perhaps, their claim ought — 

i C ° 1 S ^ t0 , C0me Up higher. Right Hon 

15166. Assume that within the restricted area there Frederick 
is no untenanted land sufficient for their purposes— Wren °h. 
then the important business of the relief of congestion 
by migration could not be carried out unless you 
yourselves, who take over the full power of buying 
land make an offer to the Congested Districts Board 
of the land which they require ?— Then I t hink we 
ought to make the offer ; the object of the relief of 
co 'f“tion is so important that we ought to do so then. 

1 tl 67 ' Chairman - —Ought to what?— That we 
ought to let them have a claim on the land that we 
buy. 

15168. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— T he first claim? 

—Or an equal claim. It is very hard to get over 
what I think is a natural feeling of people on an 
estate where you buy untenanted land— that they 
have a certain claim— and where their holdings re- 
quire to be enlarged, and are uneconomic, I°think 
they ought to be enlarged. 

15169. Then the balance would be held in trust as 
it were, for the Congested Districts Board until they 
required it ?— Exactly. 

„ 151 7°; You would exclude the Congested Districts 
Board from all connection with migration outside the 
congested area?— I think so. 

15171. Within the restricted area you would give 
tfiem powers of dealing with industries, would you? 

— On, certainly. 

1! >172. WoaU I think so, because I 

.mnk that the Congested Districts Board have done 
exceedingly well in regard to industries. 

15173. And with fishing?— Fishing I should leave as 
at present. 

, 15 t 74 S°, far your policy would be the restriction 
o. die field of operation of the Congested Districts 
BoaKi and the enlargement of the field of operation 
oi the Land Commission? — I would leave the acute 
conges. ion— estates which I considered required what 
I may „ 1 P atemal treatment— to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, and I would leave to the Estates Com- 
missioners those which could be dealt with on more 
business principles. I merely throw this out as an 

15175. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would restrict the 
congested Districts Board to a very narrow area?— 

Not a very narrow area, because you would leave 
them with all their chief business, and you would take 
ircm them districts for which they are ‘not able to do 
much at present. 

15176. But is not the present position that there 
are ,wo purchasing bodies in Ireland— and is it not 
the case that your plan would not get rid of that?— 

But you have a very well-defined line, and you would- 
not Jet the Congested Districts Board buy outside 
th ?S^ e V n , d "• e should “Of buy ’"side their area. 

15177 Would it be difficult to draw that line?— I 
clo not think so. 

15178. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Supposing no 
line were drawn, let us see how your principle would 
axenow ? * Leav mg the districts coloured as they 

If 17 ?- would you think of the proposition 

that the Congested Districts Beard should deal with 
the congested estates, and that the Estates Commis- 
sioners should concern themselves with converting 
the occupiers into owners all over the country?— I 
think that that would he a mistake for the country 
generally I think that our principle of dealing with 
estates that are not very acutely congested is very 
much better really than the Board’s principle. I 
mean that I think the estates require different treat- 
mem. VVe get really marvellous houses built for a 
grant of £30, and we do our work quicker ; we could 
not spend as much time over it 

15180. As is necessary on acutely congested estates? 
de^with"* 866 y ° U haVS DOt the 3CUte con g estion to 

15181. That is the point— is there not acute con- 
gestion outside scheduled areas ?— There is, but it is a 
question of re-settlement of estates and improvement . 
ot agriculture. 

15182. Arising out of one of Mr. Kavanagh’ s ques- 
tions, I want to put to you this point Need there 
be any conflict in the matter of area as between the 
two bodies m purchasing land?— If we buy at different 
prices it does complicate matters. 
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Nov. 6 1906. 15183. .Yes, if you do buy at different prices. Let 

' ’ me put this to you. Might this procedure be adopted 

Right Hon. in future? — Suppose that the Congested Districts 
Frederick Board wishes to buy an estate ; the matter is brought 
Wrench. under the notice of Mr. Doran ; the next stage is to 
have the Board say on his report that it wishes to buy 
the estate ; the Board determines to buy the estate if 
it can be purchased for a reasonable price ; the next 
stage is the valuation of the property. Now suppose 
that the valuation of the property were left to the 
Estates Commissioners, and that when the Estates 
Commissioners had valued the property and after the 
Board had made up its mind whether it would buy or 
not at the price asked, the Board buys ; next it would 
devolve upon the Estates Commissioners to investigate 
title to vest the estate and to distribute the money : 
under procedure of that kind the Board would be the 
purchaser, would it not ? — Yes. 

15184. The Board would have all the administrative 
and commercial work of the estate in its hands, would 
ic- not? — Yes. 

15185. And there could be no conflict whatever in 
two bodies purchasing estates in the county? — No, that 
might be a very good way. 

15186. I suggest to you, then, that if all over Ire- 
land it were the province, as it now is, of the Estates 
Commissioners to convert occupiers into owners, and 
if, moreover, in regard even to congested estates they 
discharged judicial functions — everything that could be 
got within the term “ judicial functions ” — leaving pur- 
chase and administration and commercial functions to 
the Congested Districts Board on congested estates that 
there could be no possible conflict? — I think there is a 
strong reason for special efforts and special legisla- 
tion with regard to the real plague spots of Ireland 
that are marked out on that map, but I do not think 
it is a good thing to introduce spoon-feeding into other 
parts of Ireland ; I think what you want to do is to 
make the people as independent of government aid 
as you can. 

15187. That is a different matter ? — That is why I 
should like to keep the Congested Districts Board 
out of every part of Ireland except where they are 
at present. 

15188. I am on a different point : I want you to 
consider whether wo cannot easily suggest a means, 
or two sets of means, by which any conflict between 
the Estates Commissioners and the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board as purchasing bodies could be avoided? — 
As to price I tlunk it is quite possible. 

15189. I have put it to you that in the circum 
stances outlined by me the valuation would be done 
by the Estates Commissioners ; tile investigation of 
title would be done by the Estates Commissioners ; 
the vesting and the distribution of the money would 
be done by them ; the purchase would be done by the 
Congested Districts Beard : the commercial and ad- 
ministrative functions would be done by the Con- 
gested Districts Board?- -All the improvement of the 
estate? 

15190. All the improvement of the estate. You 
could not say there would be any conflict in an 
arrangement of that kind? 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— ' When you say the purchase 
will remain with the Congested Districts Board, that 
affects the price. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose the officers 
of the Estates Commissioners value the land. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — Yes. 

15191. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Then, of course, 
it would be for the Congested' Districts Board to 
fix the price, that is to say, whether they would buy 
or not at a certain price, and there might be that 
variety between the Congested Districts Board’s pur- 
chase and the Estates Commissioners’ purchase that 
there would be between the Estates Commissioners 
purchasing in one sot of cases and in another set of 
cases. That is one way of doing it. Let us take the 
existing state of things. At present the valuations 
and surveys are done by the Congested Districts 
Board — is not that so? — Yes. 

15192. Is there anything to prevent an understand- 
ing as to price between the two bodies, so that there 
.would not be a variety of standard? — I do not think 
so — I think it could be arranged — but if the Board 
are satisfied to take estates at a price we buy them 
at, I do not see where there would be any conflict. 

15193. Obviously there need not be then. That is 
the first case I put to you ; but taking matters as 


they are, where the Board makes the surveys and the 
valuations, could not the two bodies arrive at an 
understanding as to price and value which would 
enable them to proceed with as little divergence as 
there would be in the ease of one body acting in 
different transactions? — I think where you are deal- 
ing with an estate within your area, it is better as a 
rule, until you have to go outside for land, for the 
same vainer to buy who afterwards has to re-arrange 
the holdings. 

15194. There is that great convenience in the pre- 
sent arrangement?— I think there is a convenience, 
and I think valuers would find it a great thing for 
themselves to be dealing with land which they had 
bought, and of which they knew all the circumstances. 

15195. Yoiu think it would be a convenience for Mr. 
Doran and the staff, when dealing afterwards with the 
estate, and re-forming it, to have made a close in- 
vestigation of the estate before its purchase? — Yes; 
that is because they have the whole circumstances in 
their mind, and the purchase is carried out with a 
definite object in view. 

15196. If that system is to prevail, it would be 
necessary in order to avoid variations of price to have 
an understanding between the two bodies as to value ? 

I do not know that you can lay down any hard and 
fast line as to value, because estates differ. 

15197. But for the same class of land, might there 
not be an understanding between the two bodies as 
to the price they would offer?— They might work on 
very much the same basis if they had consultation. 

15198. You yourself have suggested consultation be- 
tween them? — I think you must have more consulta- 
tion between them, because if you have several 
departments working in different directions, of course, 
you cannot get as good results as if you have several 
departments all woi'king with the same object in view. 

15199. Does it not come to this — that the public 
good requires that if that valuation continued to be 
made on those estates by the Congested Districts Board 
there should be consultation between the officers on 
both bodies as to the standard of prices ? — I think so. 

15200. On the other hand, that difficulty would 
disappear under the system in which the officers of 
the Estates Commissioners would do the valuation 

before the Congested Districts Board made an offer ? 

Oh, it would disappear if that was done; my only 
feeling about that is that the valuer of the Congested 
Districts Board might not be satisfied with a valua- 
tion made by other officials in which he had no 
voice. 

15201. True, but you would not be surprised to hear 
that frequently, at the Board meetings, Mr. Doran 
expressed himself to the effect that he would be per- 
fectly satisfied to have the valuation of the officers of 
the Estates Commissioners? — Of course it is more a 
matter for the Board ; if the Board wished we could 
do all the valuation. 

. 1 . 52 °2- Sir Antony MacDonnell— I n continuation 
or ins lordship s questions, I would ask you whether a 
conference did not take place between you as repre- 
senting the Estates Commissioners and me as repre- 
senting the Congested Districts Board, with a view 
to carrying out such a combination as his lordship 
has referred to— namely, that there should be the 
establishment of harmony between the operations of 
the Board and of the Estates Commissioners in the 
purchase of land? — Yes. 


15203. And the agreement was come to that one of 
two things should be done — either that you would 
do the whole of the work— that you would buy the 
land for the Congested Districts Board— or that you 
would attach one of your valuers, a selected valuer, 
who would accompany Mr. Doran, our chief inspector, 
m valuing the land previous to purchase. That 
arrangement was come to, was it not?— I had for- 
gotten about our attaching a special valuer, but I am 
quite certain of one tiring— that we agreed to have a 


^ .M, IB on record rnat you agreed to do one of 

- ! ngs A whichever was pleasing to the Congested 
Districts Board— either to buy land for it, or to 
attach a valuer to Mr. Doran, who would inform him 
of the views of the Land Commission and of the 
general rate of prices which the Land Commission 
was m tne habit of giving for that land ?— Yes. 

15205. Do you know whether consequent on or sub- 
sequent to that arrangement you ever did anything 
m that direction ?— No, I think not ; I think it has 
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been a dead letter ; but I do not know that that was talk about loss, do you mean to say that if that prin- g jggg 

from any fault on our part. ciple was adopted — the principle of the capitalised ' _J_ 

15206. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would not value of the income of the landlord — that that in Right Hon. 
undertake to say that the Estates Commissioners were itself involves a loss? — It might, and I should like to Frederick 

to blame on that point? — I think the Estates Com- explain why — because we find that in cutting up land Wrench, 

missioners may be entirely to blame. and converting it into economic holdings, and having 

15207. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I did not mean regard to all the expense incurred thereby, that that 
to convey that — what I meant to convey was that the land may not be as valuable cut up into small hold- 

arrangement was not acceptable ; there was a very ings as in its entire state. 

considerable body of feeling on the Congested Dis- 15220. But am I to understand that there would 
tricts Board ?— Against it ? be a special loss inflicted upon the public by the 

15208. Against it? — I cannot recollect our having adoption of the principle of the capitalised value of 

been asked to do it. I quite remember our conference, the owner’s average annual income ? — I think there 

but I cannot remember any approach having been might be a loss. 

made to us afterwards. 15221. Would there be an extra loss by adopting 

15209. There was a feeling in the Congested Dis- that principle? — An extra loss to them at present? 

tricts Board that it would be minimising the .respon- 15222. Yes ? — I think so, because now we only buy 
sibility of the Congested Districts Board’s Chief on the principle of being able to sell again. 

Inspector in the purchase of land ; it was thought for 15223. Is it not the case, if your contention be 

some reason or another than things would not be correct, that you are getting the property at a less 

satisfactory, and it has not been carried out ? — I see ; rate than will yield to the landlord at 3i per cent. 

I am quite sure we were always ready to do it. his income ? — Certainly. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Quite so— you were most 15224. And therefore you are getting a profit now 
willing. by the purchase at a rate that creates a loss from that 

15210. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do you appre- point of view of details to the landlord? — Certainly, 
ciate this — that no feeling or misgiving about the I am sure there are cases like that, 

arrangement at the Congested Districts Board has 15225. Mr. Kavanagh. — To go one step further 

ever operated in any way to prevent that arrangement than his lordship did : would you see any objection 

being carried out ?— No, but I remember that I had to all purchase negotiations going through the Estates 

this conference with Sir Antony ; so many things Commissioners — prices, vesting, title, &c. , and the 

have happened between that it is not easy to re- administration of such estates being handed over to 

member very clearly, but everything Sir Antony the Congested Districts Board. I mean estates within 

stated about the Conference is absolutely right ; we the congested districts at the present moment. Sup- 

did come to that arrangement, and I remember for a pose the Congested Districts Board notify to the 

time after that, when tlie thing was fresh in my Estates Commissioners that they want to buy a certain 

mind, wondering why we never had any application estate, let all negotiations go through your office, 

from the Board on the subject. through the Estates Commissioners, and then be 

15211. Is it not in the order of things that when handed back to the Congested Districts Board for 

questions of importance are brought up they should what I may call administration ; is there any objec- 

be discussed on their merits, and that when those tion to that? — I should see no objection on the part 

who discuss them have come to a decision that de- of the Estates Commissioners. 

cision should be respected and enforced ? — Certainly. 15226. You were also a member of the Congested 

15212. That has been the way on the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

Districts Board? — Yes. 15227. Would you see any objection on their part? 

15213. Sir John Colomb. — Would not all these —Only the objection as to whether you are satisfied 

points of conflict and overlapping between the two with the valuation of valuers over whom you had no 

Boards as regards the purchase of estates — both being control and nothing to say to. We might send down 

limited to particular areas of Ireland, or the Con- two valuers that the Board knew nothing about, 

gested Districts Board being limited to a very small 15228. You wish to do away with two bodies with 
portion — I say would not all these questions which two different prices? — I see no objection from that 
have been made the basis of questions by the Bishop point of view. 

and Sir Antony — disappear if the principle was 15229. Surely the Congested Districts Board will 
adopted that the question of the money to be given take your valuation?— I think so. 
was simply a question of the particular value of the 15230. You are acting in the same interest as the 
average income of the landlord for a series of years? Congested Districts Board? — Certainly. 

— Of course that would disappear, and that was my 15231. Could not they take your valuation and 
suggestion. accept your price of the estate ? — I don’t see why they 

15214. But I merely ask you this — would not all should not. 
these questions of detail, machinery, administration, 15232. You think there would be no objection to 
and method disappear at once if the principle was that, certainly from your point of view? — Not from 
accepted that the price to be given to the landlord was our point of view. 

to be the capitalised value at 5 3 4 per cent., or what- 15233. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I t would not 
ever the interest may be — the capitalised value of the ma ke any substantial difference if the actual purchase 
income averaging over a period of years. Would they were directly made by the Congested Districts Board 
not all be swept away?— As to that, certainly, but if on the valuation; it would not complicate matters 

there was a loss on the transactions with the Estates Commissioners? — I don’t think so. 

15215. There may be a loss, but would there not 15234. The Chaieman.— W ould you like to go on?— 
also be a saving with regard to valuers, surveyors, Yes. With regard to such improvements, it has been 
travelling expenses, and all those things?— No, be- fh e object of the Estates Commissioneis, so far, only 
cause what you do acquire these lands for ? To re- to pay from their Reserve Fund for improvements that 
distribute them ; and you must have them valued in are common to the good of the estate, such as roads, 

order to redistribute them just as much as to buy main drainage, or the like, and to charge for in- 

dvdual improvements by a slight addition to the an- 
15216. Is not that a matter for settlement after the nuity. The Congested Districts Board have naturally 
purchase is agreed upon ?— You could hardly buy any been more lavish in this respect, and larger sums ap- 
and every estate that was offered — you must see that pear to have been added to the price at which the hold- 
lt is desirable for the purpose for which you are con- ings are ultimately sold, on account of improvements, 
acquiring it. by the Board, than by the Estates Commissioners. 

1521 /. Hut you would have the choice of all the But if the Government desire to deal largely with this 
estates, and you would offer them those terms .before question, they must be prepared to spend a certain 
i r s ’ ^ut I would certainly have to look amount of money, that will not be productive, in get- 
at the estate before I made an offer, to see what the ting rid of what is now looked on as a plague spot 

probable utility of it would be. in Ireland. In this connection the plan of houses to 

10218 . As regards the cost of distribution of work be adopted, both on the poorer estates by the Congested 
as between two bodies dealing in the same thing, do Districts Board, and, on the richer estates, by 

you anticipate that there would be much saving by the Estates Commissioners, is an important one for 

concentration in one — let me put it in that way ? — I the country, and I shall produce some photographs of 

do not think there would be much saving as to inspec- some of the most recent houses built by both bodies. 

f 0I p ’• wou * f l merely removing a certain amount For the purpose of dealing with congestion in its worst 
° iqoiot an 1 j R - USS ^ 0n as aspects and migration, it appears to me that certain 

15219. I would like you to explain. When you sums should be definitely set aside, and that such 

N 
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Nov. 6, 1906. wol 'k.> or the improvement work of the Estates Com- Congested Districts Board and the Estates Commis- 

— — missioners, should not block the work of the general sioners. Unless, therefore, you have some additional 

Kight Hon. settlement of the country by direct sales, which, for observations to offer on that point I don’t think myself 

Wre oh e y ery reason, should be completed with the least pos- it will be necessary to take you through it all?— I 

r nc sible delay, when the terms have been agreed to by quite agree. There was just one point as to which I 

the parties, and the estates have been “declared” by don’t know whether I expressed myself clearly or not 

the Commissioners. The houses we have taken some and that was with regard to the migrants who might 

trouble about, but I don’t know whether from the be established on the new holdings. I think it might 

public point of view we may not have spent, perhaps, be considered whether they might not be given a year’s 

too much on houses in trying to introduce a good class grace during which they should not be asked or called 


of house into the country. The Congested Districts 


i annuity. My attention i 


Board have done the same. I was over one of their this point on going down to see an estate which we' 

estates in Galway the other day — the Fallon estate — had cut up and settled some people upon. I found 

one of the best treated estates I have seen in Ireland, the first year they had practically sold all the hay off 


one of the best treated estates I have seen in Ireland, the first year they had practically sold all the hay off 

with every kind of work, drainage, roads, bridges, new the land because they had no stock, and they were 

houses, and the destruction of an old insanitary vil- really not on their feet. I think in the case of 

lage, and the migration of tenants on to complete migrants it would be well worth considering whether 

holdings, and you see there the great difference be- they should not have a year’s grace before commencing 


tween the old insanitary houses and the new houses. 
What the Estates Commissioners do is 'to give the 
tenants themselves a grant of £30, and get very 
substantial houses built by them on those grants, 
which is a thing that the Congested Districts Board 
could not do. 

15235. Mr. Sutherland. — Why not? — You have a 
very different class of people to deal with. 


instalments. 

15250. In point of fact, it would be one of the con- 
ditions which you would offer to induce migrants to 
migrate ? — Exactly. 

15251. Mr. Sutherland. — Of course, the difficulty of 
that would be to get the Treasury to consent to it ?— 
Of course. 

15252. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That is a matter to 


15236. This is not a Congested District ?— It is not be co ” sidered when you come to it. You do not pro- 
1 WV 7 Tim y.r . TD > 1 , . mi , ' pose that one year of the annuity should be struck off, 

^ a w ■fts*-* * «s **» .>». 


-o mi„ n , .I-—: : year, and that the annuity should then com- 

, mollls est . at . e contains a very different mence?— Yes. There should still be the same period 
class of people, m my opinion. They are more ener- of payment. P 


getic, they are better farmers, and they have had 
bigger opportunities. 

15238. Mr. O’Kelly. — They have better land ? — 


Mr. Sutherland. — It may interest you to know that 
in Scotland under the Congested Districts Board the 
same difficulty has arisen in the case of migration. 
We felt it was a very hard case that the people should 


o/them c^Yi ve°on ln th S p ai Vi pr° lar S er Yes - Most have to begin to pay an annuity at the very time that 
C mV lve on . tilel1 holdings. they had expended all their own money and got no 

sav so TWar^'ff^ , V * e V°Ti ten ^ ts ? T I i should return ' So far as that is concerned your proposal has 
altog6th6r from the tenants my sympathy. The difficulty would be to get th« 
on the Dillon estate. Treasurv to consent. 


l tne Dillon estate. Treasury to consent. 

15240. Mr. Sutherland.— Do I understand you to , 15253 - Sir Francis Mowatt.— I see it suggested here 
say that you are getting satisfactory houses built for that — “ Where untenanted land is acquired on any 
*30 ? ^ estate it seems to be a generally accepted axiom that 

Mr. O’Kelly. — It is not built for £30 a house ? J'he tenants on that estate or in the immediate neigh- 


We contribute a free grant of £30, and the tenant bourb ood, if their holdings are uneconomic and con- 


then builds the house. ( Photograph of house pro- S es ted, should have the first claim for relief, but after 
duced. ) seeing to their wants I think the second claim to be 

15241. Mr. Sutherland.— It is a £300 house ?— Not considered is as to how far the untenanted land can 


in Ireland. 

15242. Mr. O’Kelly. — This is in t' 
way ?— This is in the County Galway. 


be used to relieve acute congestion wherever it exists, 
the County Gal- a ?i d that, for this reason, before it is given away to 
r. other claimants under Section two, the Estates Com- 

the Lambe t missioners and representatives of the Congested Dis- 


15243. At Annagh ?— It is either the Lambert or ; -T d 1, representatives ot tne Uongested Dis- 
Bodkin property. That happens to be an evicted <£n be set" LStlor 


tenant. That was the house the family lived 
tore. ( Photograph produced.) 


house^is ? H Mr *Sih “7 b° f the 1 cost of this bu y untenanted Yand^nd tenanteFlioldings^if’ 
nouse is?— Mr. Stuart will be able to tell you that, *'>«» — “ 


can be set apart for the Board’s purposes.” What 
does that mean ? — I meant that it seemed a reasonable 
thing that, suppose you buy an estate on which you 


but here i«i aiinfiisr‘L3 T"” w ,. Mau yu ? cna ?’ ul 9 se P oialn g s are uneconomic and congested and re- 
The original that T hav ? ^opted. quire improvements, those people really have a first 

City at S rYtebworfb 1 w at Ca T from ^ Garden claim, and, I think, should be considered. 


City at Letchworth We went over and inspected 
the cottages there. ( Photograph produced.) That is 
tie genei-al plan of the small nouses built by the 


15254. Though the estate may not be in a district 
scheduled as congested ? — Yes, because of course there 


Congested Distrtete ? USeS , bullt by the are a S rca * many states all over the country where 

15245 Sir Produced.) there may be uneconomic holdings on the estate, 

give ® that hSLKfl-rf hat ^ nt J id y? u . 15255 ‘ Sir JoHN Colomb.-Do you mean that the 
that altogether. Itcoslsus buil jj first duty should be . *9 relieve congestion if there is 

the house we have adopted H e , are s P la ?, s of any "P on tbe particular estate which is purchased 

are other plans of housS*' (vZZ^ Tbese and then fche congestion in the district in which the 

(Produces plans.) estate is situate ?-I should say first of all the people 

1524b. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you know what this 011 tbe es tate itself should be relieved, 
house built by the Congested Districts Board cost?— I 15256. Would you draw the line or stop there?— 

cannot tell you just now. I have got it in my notes. What I wanted to bring in, I think, in answer to Sir 

1 think about £120. Antony MacDonnell was that we should consider the 

15247. Did they make a loan of that when they built claims of the congested district in the neighbourhood 
the house ?-No. They built the hoiL and improved a £ d tbei V that the claims of tb ® Congested Dis- 

the holding, and then let the holding in its improved s J 10uld co ™ e n ® xt to th at. 

condition to the man they are going to put there P with i ¥ 257 ', Antony MacDonnell. -N ext to the 

the house on it. s s P ere, with claim 0 f the local people ?— Exactly. I don’t wish 

15248. His annuity is fixed with + 1 ,. 'V den * b e idea local. I mean the people 

—Yes. In that particular case - that tL 1 , mm c dlate . vicinity. (Continues reading.) 


S5S were 8S&* %'?«" S'? P* S 

There ie the S^reSovi Sn the for P»J«5nt,to . vendor 

put into the new. ‘ (Produces vhotonranh 1 mw 3nd Tp >r P urr ^ ase . an estate from the Land Purchase 
the mansion house on the Clanmorris^este+e JpZZZ ii U +b» Th ® n ® ce , ssary improving estates are, 
photoqraph.) s estate. (Produces in the case of the Estates Commissioners, drawn in 

15249. Sir Francis Mowatt— T think ti,. the first instance from the Reserve Fund, and. in that 

sion of the several points we have the discus- of the Congested Districts Board, from their general 

at some leno-th and examined already discussed income. Where the sums spent on improvements re- 
reference toth.^ ..El,' P™pos.ls m suit m the resale of the estate at enhanced price, 

gamation of the work of the such sums as represent the increased price are repay- 
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able out of the Land Purchase Fund, in the case of 
the Estates Commissioners to their Reserve Fund 
under Section 43 (3), and in Congested Districts 
Board cases to their general funds under Section 72 
(3). Where the sums spent on improvements are not 
reproductive, or of such a nature as to admit of the 
resales at an enhanced price, as for instance, free 
grants, or roads made for the general good, the sums 
so spent are paid for, either by the Estates Commis- 
sioners or Congested Districts Board in the manner I 
have mentioned, and are not repayable by the Land 
Purchase Fund. 

15258. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What do you mean 
by free grants ? — This is really a financial matter. 
What are called . free grants are made to evicted ten- 
ants and others. What I wanted to arrive at, and 
what I tried to make a short explanation of was that 
if there is to be a loss on the part of the Estates 
Commissioners in settling migrants or on the part of 
the Congested Districts Board in relieving acute con- 
gestion that the loss should be made up by increased 

g rants in the one case to the Reserve Fund of the 
ommissioners, and in the other to the income of 
the Congested Districts Board. 

15259.' I am afraid I still don’t quite follow what 
is the exact meaning of the free grants ? — When you 
restore an evicted tenant he may have no capital to 
stock his land, and you may make a free grant either 
to build a house or to buy implements, or to buy stock. 

15260. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — These free grants 
are not added on to the purchase price on which the 
annuity is calculated? — They are not. The rule I 
have stated is the general one, but there are two sorts 
of sales which the Estates Commissioners are entitled 
to- carry through, and which will require to be dealt 
with separately. The first class is the ordinary one 
where the Estates Commissioners buy an estate under 
Section 6, which, without calculating on the expendi- 
ture of any improvement money, they see their way 
to resell without loss. In this class of case any sum 
spent on reproductive improvements, and in conse- 
quence of which an increased price is obtained, is ad- 
mittedly repayable to the Reserve Fund out of the 
Land Purchase Fund. The other class of cases are 
those referred to in the Act as Congested Estates, 
Section 6 (4) and (5), in which the Estates Commis- 
sioners buy an estate at a figure which gives a fair 
return to the vendor, but which, from its nature, 
they do not think can be sold without loss. An 
estate, in fact, of such a nature that on it, if the 
tenants on it are to be made the owners of economic 
holdings, at annuities that can be repaid, there must 
be a loss. The statute contemplates that in such a 
case, there may be a loss not to exceed in the aggregate 
of such estates 10 per cent. 

15261. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Those are estates 
purchased by the Congested Districts Board? — This 
applies to the Estates Commissioners. This is the 
provision that I suggested in answer to Sir Antony we 
should have done away with. The point is that we 
should be in the same position as the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. The loss so incurred is to be made good 
in the way pointed out in Section 44 (2), by charging 
the sum voted by Parliament for the expenses of the 
Commission with a sum sufficient to pay interest and 
sinking fund on the total amount of net loss incurred 
on congested estates, i.e., the interest and sinking 
fund on the loss is voted. 

15262. Do I understand you to suggest that there 
should be no limit to either the Estates Commissioners 
° r the Congested Districts Board, and that these 
bodies should have no limit put upon them as to the 
Loss which they would incur upon any particular 
estate? — You might put a limit, but it would require 
to be a wide limit, and I think that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant s present power of declaring an estate to 
be congested should be continued, because then there 
would be brought under the notice of the administra- 
tion any estates we might have to deal with in that 


15263. Where they are so certified by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant you would give the Estates Commissioners a 
tree hand as to the amount which they would lose in 
re i a S ln # an , d re ’ ar ranging the estate ? — I think so. 

15264. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You would re- 
move the 10 per cent. ? — Yes. 

15265. But keep the Reserve Fund? — I should like 
vo nave the Lord Lieutenant’s discretion still pre- 


15266. Mr. 
at present on 


Kavanagh. — Can you lose 10 per cent, 
the estates ? — Suppose we see an estate 


is congested and then ask the Lord Lieutenant to ^ QV g 190 G. 
declare that estate to be congested, and for authority ’ _I_ 
to do do so we can lose 10 per cent. flight Hon. 

15267. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But you could Frederick 
not apply to have that procedure carried out unless in ren0 ‘ 
the first place the owner agrees to do so ? — The owner 
must agree. 

15268. And you can only lose so much as the Lord 
Lieutenant determines you may lose? — Practically up 
to 10 per cent. 

15269. But if the Lord Lieutenant says he can 
allow you only to lose 5 per cent, you cannot go be>- 
yond that? — We cannot. 

15270. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does the Lord Lieu- 
tenant certify the percentage of loss that may be 
allowed ? — Of course we report to the Lord Lieutenant 
as tc what loss in our opinion will be necessary. 

15271. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hat is the average loss so 
far on those estates ? — Practically we found it so diffi- 
cult under that section to deal with estates that our 
dealings with congested estates have practically 
amounted to nothing. There are four very small 
cases, but they are practically nil. 

15272. On those estates on which you have operated ? 

— I don’t know whether I have the figures here. I 
could get you a return of exactly what occurred, but 
I am afraid I could not tell you straight off. Diffi- 
culties have arisen as to the manner in which the 
provisions of the Act of 1903 can be given effect to, 
which are referred to in the last Report of the Estates 
Commissioners. The decision of Mr. Justice Meredith, 
which is referred to in that Report, has been appealed 
from by the Treasury, the questions on which the 
appeal has been taken are therefore sub judice. Li 
such a scheme as I have suggested for the County 
Roscommon, of converting a large grazing tract into 
tillable holdings, for migrants to be brought from fur- 
ther west, if the vendors are to be paid prices so as 
to reproduce such incomes as they may fairly reckon 
on receiving from the lands in normal periods, and 
free from the influences of intimidation, there must 
necessarily be a loss. In those cases where the Con- 
gested Districts Board have dealt with estates mainly 
composed of accommodation holdings, from which the 
occupiers carry on some definite trade, it is also 
impossible to see how a loss can be avoided, while, 
in such cases of migration as the Congested Districts 
Board have already dealt with, they admit at pages 
19 and 20 of their 14th Report that an average loss 
was incurred of £84 per migrant, in migrating 207 
tenants, or some 20 per cent, on £416, the total ex- 
penditure for each migrant. Therefore if, as I sug- 
gest, more money is required, it should, in the one 
case, be given as an addition to the Reserve Fund of 
the Commissioners, and, in the other, as an increase 
to the income of the Congested Districts Board. 

15273. I don’t want to re-open a discussion which 
we have had, but it is necessary to make a single 
comment. You say, “ If the vendors are to be paid 
such prices as to reproduce such incomes as they may 
fairly reckon on receiving from the lands in normal 
periods and free from intimidation there must 
necessarily be a loss.” Are the influences of inti 
midation a constant condition in Ireland? — I don’t 
think so. I don’t think Ireland is at all under in- 
timidation. There may be spots where it is so. 

15274. Then, I hardly know why the reference 
should be introduced? — When you goi into a question 
of what a man is to receive, what his fair income is 
for a period of fifteen years or so, of course if there 
has been any special circumstance either in his favour 
or against him during that period it ought not to be 
taken into account. If a man has for three years been 
unable to let his lands owing to intimidation it would 
be important to leave those three years out of con- 
sideration in computing his income. 

15275. That is a very important consideration when 
you are assessing the value of an estate on the income 
derived from it. Whatever influences affect that in- 
come affect the price you would pay for it. For in- 
stance, you could easily take it, a man who held his 
land under such conditions as made it uncertain as to 
the income he was going to receive, and if you were 
to give him gilt-edged securities producing the aver- 
age income and disregarding that condition of influ- 
ences which made his income uncertain, it appears to 
me you would be overpaying him rather? — Just look 
at the position you would bring about by that. If 
you adopt a principle of that kind you encourage 
every man to intimidate. 

N 2 
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15276. I am merely asking r ,he question when you 
come to consider what price you are to give for the 
land should you or should you not consider any in- 
fluences which affect the income which the landowner 
actually receives? — Certainly. I think you ought not 
to take into account any unlawful influence. I 
think it would be a tremendous temptation to intimi- 
date. 

15277. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean in answer 
to Sir Francis Mowatt this — that where a landlord is 
called upon to produce his estate books and to show 
what income he lias so as to arrive at an average over a 
period of years, if there was a period in which that 
income has ceased or diminished by reason of unlawful 
intimidation preventing the free exercise of individual 
freedom, that as the law is responsible for that, it 
is not the landlord should suffer, and so that 
period should not count in estimating the ordinary 
amount of his income ? — I don’t think it should, 
because a case might occur affecting a landlord or 
an owner of grass land, and the people of the 
neighbourhood might have set their affections on that, 
and might have really intimidated other people from 
taking it, and so the land might lie derelict. If a 
man loses income from a cause like that I don’t think 
it should be taken into account against him. 

15278. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If any other acci- 
dental circumstance had enabled him to make more 
out of his land you would include it? — I would only 
try to give him his income under normal conditions, 
and where there is anything abnormal either for or 
against him I don't think it should be taken into 
account. 

15279. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If you were 
selling an estate would not the fact that it was sub- 
ject to a recurrence periodically of these troubles 
lessen the price you would be likely to obtain? — I 
don’t think the price ought to be affected. I think 
the price ought to be determined by the value of an 
estate in normal conditions. 

15280- Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You cannot 
always preserve normal conditions in a country, and 
is the value of an estate to be estimated in regard 
to circumstances which do not exist? — If you don’t 
act on 

15281. Value is an appreciable thing: it is a thing 
in the market? — If the value can be driven down by 
intimidation or anything of the kind it is an incentive 
to all people to adopt intimidation. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What some people 
would call intimidation other people would not call so. 

15232. Mr. Sutherland. — What is the effect of re- 
fusing to sell land when there is a public necessity for 
it because the man has the power ; is not that intimi- 
dation? — Certainly not. 

15285. It depends on which side it is? — No. 

15284. Mr. O’Kelly. — Can you tell me a case in 
Ireland where the landlord lost his income as a result 
of alleged intimidation? — Any definite case? 

15285. Have you a definite case in mind ? — I have 
noi definite case in my mind. I know in a general 
way, of course, in different districts and cases have 
come under my notice, but I cannot tell you cases. 

15286. I do not wish to say anything disagreeable, 
but when I read over this statement I regarded it as 
more or less of a political speech, this part of your 
report ? — It was not intended as that in the least. 

15287. Can you tell me any definite case in the 
country where the landlord lost a year’s income, or 
any part of a year’s income, as the result of influences 
of intimidation?— I have not gone into particular 
cases, but I know land that has been boycotted and 
where graziers have given up taking the land owing 
to intimidation. 

15288. Can you give us a single case in the country ? 
—I have no particular case in my mind, but I am 
sure such cases can be found. 

15289. If there is no particular case in your mind 
I think it would have been wiser to omit that para- 
graph m your report?— You must give the landlord 
what is fair. If his power of letting land is inter- 
fered with unfairly that cannot be taken into account 
as against him. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — G ive me a single instance where 
the power of the landlord to let land has been inter- 
fered with unfairly. 

15290. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You can dis- 
tinguish two cases. There is the case in which the 
prioes are said to be beaten down through existing in- 


timidation. That would be one case. The other case 
would be the one in which, owing to the periodic 
recurrence of trouble, the value of the property in 
the market -was less than it would be were there not, 
such troubles recurring : are not these cases distinct? 
— Where there are cases where no fault of intimida- 
tion comes in, where it is simply misfortune or in- 
ability to meet payments and so on, that is something 
you must take into account. Lord Dillon had to take 
it into account when he sold his estate because he 
could not collect part of his rents. That is a totally 
different thing. Where we are dealing with grass 
lands we cannot go to a landlord in the district and 
ask him to sell us his grass lands because certain 
people in the district had brought about intimidation 
and were forcing him to selL 

15291. Mr, O’Kelly. — I would like to know exactly 
what you mean by intimidation. I would like to 
have the policy described : if the people in a certain 
district believe they would have their condition im- 
proved by the acquisition of certain grass lands it is 
quite competent for them and perfectly legitimate 
that they should hold a public meeting and ask your 
body or ask the Congested Districts Boax'd to acquire 
that land for their benefit. That is not intimida- 
tion. They are perfectly entitled to express their 
opinions : but what do you mean by intimidation?— 
I mean any act that prevents a man fx-om receiving 
that income which he otherwise could receive and has 
i-eceived befox-e ; if there is any act which prevents 
these people from taking his land. 

15292. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Say tlxat you 
have a landlord who received £1,000 for a grazing 
farm for a particular year. There is such an agi- 
tation as Mr. Conor O’ Kelly states, a general feeling 
in the country side which deters applicants from 
competing for that grass land, assume that the year 
after there is an agreement and the landlord sells 
his grass lands, how, I ask, will you calculate the 
landlord’s income for the year during which he has 
been unable to let his grass land. How would you 
assess his income for that particular year during 
which he has received no money, intimidation not 
being such as can be made the subject of legal pro- 
ceedings or prosecution : would you fix the £1,000 
which ex hypothesi he has been receiving for the pre- 
vious years as his receipt for that year in which he 
has not received a penny ? — I think I should not take 
that year into account at all. I would take fifteen 
years before. 

15293. You would leave that out altogether and go 
back? — Because it would be very abnormal. 

15294. The fifteen years before may have been years 
of inflated prices. Let us assume, which is very easy of 
assumption, that the price of grass lands owing to this 
general revulsion of feeling has fallen, and it is as a 
matter of fact less valuable in the market than it 
was in any of the previous fifteen years, would you 
assess it at the average of the previous years ? — Of 
course there might be some act of intimidation. Of 
course a general feeling or a general drop in the value 
of land must be taken into account. 

15295. A general feeling that the landlord ought 
to sell his grass lands and is not acting in accordance 
with the spirit of the Land Purchase Act in not doing 
so — I am only assuming that. Such a feeling wifi 
deter without any overt act or crime people from 
coming in and bidding for that grass land, and the 
value of that grass land falls, and if you were to sell 
it in the open market you would get no bidders?— 
Bxxt if he were to use that grass land and stock it 
himself. 

15296. Assume that he tried to do it. It is not 
everybody who can stock a farm. A man must be a 
rich man or must rely on an organisation to enable 
him to stock his farm... Assume he is a poor man and 
not able to stock his farm. He is therefore, if I may 
so express myself, the victim of circumstances. Cir- 
cumstances are too strong for him, and he is com- 
pelled to sell and he does sell. He sells to the Estates 
Commissioners, who proceed to divide up amongst the 
tenants. What price ought they, in your opinion, 
assess upon that land as a fair price for that year ? — 
I think that year ought to be left out of account. 

15297. The p revious years are years of high prices? 
— That depends on how far you go back and what you 
consider a fair period to go back on. 

15298. Will you take years which are entirely free 
from these general circumstances which cannot be 
brought under the criminal law, but which have a most 
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potent influence on the value of the land : will you 
eliminate these circumstances before you strike a 
figure on the value of the land for the previous years ! 

If you were to eliminate the intimidation altogether 

and merely go on the value of the land if that value 
has fallen, I am perfectly satisfied. 

15299. That is not my point at all. Ihat is en- 
tirely avoiding my question. The intimidation is 
such, I assume, that it cannot be made the subject oi 
a criminal prosecution. There is no crime m the 
district. There is merely the general consensus of the 
people that they will have nothing to do with this 
particular owner of land, and the effect of this general 
consensus is to depreciate in the market the value ot 
that land ; no people will come in and put in their 
grazing cattle on it?— On that particular bit of land ‘ 
15300. Yes?— And outside that where there is not 
that feeling, the land will have the same value ? 

15301. The same feeling will prevail over a large 
grazing area?— This feeling has driven down that par- 
ticular bit of land? . 

15302. Nobody will deal with him? — Suppose 
exactly similar land in another county where there is 
no such feeling, that land retains its value. 

15303. You cannot transfer land from one county 
to another? — You cannot. . 

15304. The condition is this: the value of land is 
determined by its relation to demand and supply. 
In that particular locality there is a particular tract 
of land which is useful for grazing, and has for years 
past given a certain income from grazing. A cer- 
tain public feeling comes into existence as a result 
of which that land can no longer fetch the previous 
value, and it is so far depreciated that the landlord 
thinks he had better sell, and he comes to the Estates 
Commissioners and asks for a price : is the price that 
he is to ask the price that may be given for land 
thirty miles away, or is it the price of the particular 
land which he has and which has been effected by all 
these general conditions which cannot come within the 
purview of the criminal law? — I think the value 
ought not to be affected by a general feeling like that. 
It ought to be decided by what land will fetch in 
normal conditions. 

Sir John Colomb. — I want to turn it about the 
other way. Taking the assumption that the landlord 
is to lose by abnormal conditions prevailing, which 
it is the duty of the State to prevent, and accepting 
that principle and applying it in the case of migra- 
tory tenants 

15305. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Might I for a 
moment interject a statement. If your question is a 
corollary of mine, or follows from mine, I would 
object to the statement “ which the law is bound to 
prevent,” because my question was that the state of 
feeling was such that it could not come within the 
purview of the criminal law ? — I am not going to give 
any opinion on the law. 

15306. Sir John Colomb.— When you talk about the 
influence of intimidation, you mean such an abnormal 
state of things as terrifies or prevents men exercising 
their ordinary rights as individuals from taking a 
piece of land they want for grazing ; is that what 
you meant? — There must be some influence that pre- 
vents them from doing what they wish to do very 
much — taking the land as usual. 

15307. And in effect deters men from exercising 
"their rights of individual freedom and putting cattle 
on land that it would otherwise pay them to put them 
upon ? — Yes. 

15308. I want to put the same case the other way about 
with regard to tenants. Say the State takes up grass 
lands, and goes to the expense of transplanting tenants 
there and building houses for them, and the feeling 
•of the district gets up, and those tenants are boycotted 
at fairs. Do you think the tenants should lose under 
those circumstances, do you think that under those 
conditions the tenants should suffer personal loss 
from that state of affairs? — I don’t think the 
tenants should suffer loss, but I mean in that kind 
■of way where we have been going to distribute land 
and where certain people in the locality have objected 
and have actually prevented men from looking at 
the lands. In one case that I refer to the Estates 
Commissioners having gone into the case arrived at the 
conclusion that they would not stand that interference 
for a minute as far as they could prevent it. 
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which it is the duty of the State to prevent ?— Yes. 

T-f clinnld not Right Hon. 

T also ask you in the case of the tenant, Frederick 


He should not. Right H 

15310. I also ask you in the case of the tenant, Frederic 
illustrating it as I have by the migratory tenant Wrench, 
coming in, if the same feeling prevails against them 
do you think the tenants should be allowed to suffer !— 

I don’t quite follow your case. You are assuming a 
transaction already carried out, and the migratoiy 
tenants actually put into possession. 

15311. Yes ? — When you have once made the bargain 
and put the migrants in, I don’t see how then the 
Estates Commissioners could interfere. 

15312. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would you hold that 
a small holder might be allowed to fall into arrears 
if he could say in point of fact “ I cannot pay my 
rent because I am boycotted at markets ?— Of course 
you could not do that. When you have once put a 
man in how could you? Look at what a temptation 
it would be to the tenants to say that they were in- 
timidated. . 

15313. Might not the landlord equally use the same 
argument?— I was referring to a period previous to 
the transaction. Sir John was asking me about a 
case after the transaction was completed. 

Sir John .Colomb.— The case taken was a landlord 
in actual possession of land. To make the case 
parallel you must take the migratory tenant, the 


actual .annuitant, because otherwise it would not be 
fair. You must take the two cases of men in 


possession ; a landlord in possession of land and a 
migratory tenant in possession of land. He is subject 


to °annuity. The question of Sir Francis exactly 
makes my point. , , , ,, 

'Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I understood Mr. 
Wrench’s answer to be that the tenant must pay 
his annuity ; that is to say the tenant must be bound 
by the circumstances and facts of the time and place, 
but you would like to relieve the landlord from 
similar conditions. That is the position. 

Mr. Sutherland.— That is his position entirely. 

15314. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is what 
your answer is ? — I don’t want to relieve the landlord 
from it, but if he makes a bargain to sell his land, 
if there has been what you describe, then he should 
not suffer on that account. 

15315. Do you want him to be relieved from the 
common circumstances that may prevail in any 
country ?— No, unless the circumstances result from a 
combination to drive down the prices. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is an unlawful 
act and the law can deal with that. 

15316. Sir Francis Mowatt.— What have you to 
say about the size of economic holdings ?— It is 
difficult to lay down any general rule as to the size 
of economic holdings. In some districts there may be 
outside sources of employment, where a small holding 
would enable the purchaser to make a good living ; in 
others the class of land, and the farming customs of 
the district, might require a large holding; but, in 
any case every care should be taken to avoid creating 
such new holdings as would be seriously affected by an 
incident like the failure of the potato crop, or other 
similar exceptional cause. 

15317. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I should like you to 
develop a little more the meaning of that statement, 
that in any case care should be taken to avoid creat- 
ing such new holdings as would be seriously affected 
by an incident like the failure of the potato crop or 
other such exceptional cause ? — I mean we should 
not create too small holdings. 

15318. So that they would not put it under 
potatoes and would not be dependent entirely on one 
crop ? — Yes. 

15320. Sir John Colomb.— From the interesting 
memorandum you put in I draw the inference that 
the line of demarcation between the sort of holding 
the German Government would recognise as an 
economic holding is a holding suitable to be worked 
by a horse ? — Yes. 

' 15321. Looking at the conditions of Ireland, would 
you say, speaking approximately, that a holding that 
is not'bisr enough to work a horse upon cannot be 
regarded really as an economic holding ? — I certainly 
think a holding ought to have the power of keeping a 


15309. I am merely following out the questions put 
about intimidation in the case as affecting the 
landlord. You were asked the question why the land- 
lord or owner of the grazing farm should not suffer 


15322. I ask you that because it does appear to me 
that the German Government made that the sort of. 
dividing line between those that ought to be pro- 
prietors and those that ought not?— The holdings we 
are trying to create I think will require a horse. 
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Nov. 6, 1906. 15323. tDo you think that an economic holding may 

be a holding that can only :be worked by spade, or 

Eight Hon. do you not ?— I certainly never contemplated creating 

WrenJh Ck h P 1 1 1 ? gs eco " omic holdings that could only 

wrench. be worked by the spade. 
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15324. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— T here is a stage be- 
tween the two ; where a man hires a horse occasion- 
ally/ it may 'be, but, oif course, for the holding we 
are creating, when it comes to thirty acres or there- 
abouts a horse is required, unless there is something 
very special in the circumstances of the land. 

15325. Sir John Colomb— T herefore, although you 
cannot lay down the general state of an economic 
holding, still approximately and broadly, you say 
we may conclude that a holding that can only be 
worked by spade is certainly not an economic hold- 
ing?— Well, really, there are holdings and holdings. 
A market garden with very valuable land may be 
worked by spade. 

15326. Mr. Kavanagh. — In Scotland, I believe, an 
economic holding is thirty acres. In Ireland we con- 
sider it a holding of £10 valuation. Do you ithink 
thirty acres is too much ? — It entirely depends on the 

15327. As a general principle you have to lay down 
some general principle? — I have never heard of a ten- 
.^ emg generally considered economic. 

15328. A £10 valuation ?— That would generally in- 
clude more than ten acres. 

t™ 5 + 3 ^ 9 ' 1- C 1 HA i EMAN -~ I think we have already 

treated of this last paragraph about agricultural in- 
struction. We are all agreed that that should be, as 
tar as possible encouraged ; that there should be in- 
struction by inspectors and so on. 

15330. Sir John Colomb.— Y esterday in giving 
evidence about the working of new holdings you left 
import “ t o, “-^ h6 b »«» 

1 did not catch anything about it?— I dealt 
with the position of the small holder with regard to 
agricultural products. ° 

15332. Let us consider the butter industry. Surely 
on these grazing lands, when broken up, butter would 
p “ d "“ of the lloldi ”« ? 
hoMing created by the operation of 
i y th® Roscommon land. The proposal 
nto SS k P M ?1S Ros ° ommon la nd and divide it up 
into small holdings. I want to know whether you 
consider that dairying and butter-making would be a 
Si“ P “n 1 a f t0r ^ prodnce and the economic 

would 2 Of farm ?— Yes ; I certainly think it 

00al ’ se dairying would be important. 

Ssl lysfeus 

B "» d “- 1 ^ 

enis?i£ “»‘fe«.body that under the 

S “bio m a way overlapping? 

I mean the Districts Councils in creating labourers’ 
cottages at the public expense in the vefy distrfrts 

dtwb a rin r t e hrt th ° per /-g?-We do I7t findTny 

are'concerrmd* hat C ° nneCtl ° n S ° far aS 0ur 
15336. The object that both Boards has is to relieve 
“"Se^ion and dimmish uneconomic holdings. You 
inr°L voufVf^T C ° ttag ? an economic hold- 
15337 TheSltol 1 u° USe Wltb a S arde n attached. 

15537. Therefore. while your efforts and the public 
money is being devoted in these districts to reducing 
the number of that class of holding, you have thf 
- b ? n ? expended by Boards of Guardians 
in these districts m creating tliem ?— We recommend 
^bourers cottages in a great many districts wW we 
m«o U1 c- rS f re not satls factorily housed. 

15338. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I t is necessarv 
for agriculture ?— Yes. necessary 

15339. Sir John Colomb.— Is it not a fair defini 
t7on of a congested district to say it is an accumu 
lated number of individuals with allotments they can- 
not live upon, and whose only chance of living £ that 
of doing outside labour- are not these labourers cot 
tages on such allotments ?— 1 Well, they are small 

£d’£bo"rere d ° ” 0 ‘ ““ any between S 

•2T&i f. “ -IS “5 


individuals with uneconomic holdings there is not a 
demand for laoour ? — I do not quite understand what 
you are driving at. 

15341. What I am driving at is this— as the ques- 
tion presents itseli to my mind a congested dis- 
tnct is a congestion of labourers with allotments? — 
1 do not call them exactly labourers, because in these 
congested districts they have potato gardens, and very 
often have grazing runs for some cattle, mostly all 
nave some animals. J 

yacf 3 +w B ( .k t 1S lf; no , t one of the necessities of the 
case that these men, by reason of not having oppor- 
of - Bvelihood independent of their holding, 
sll °^ d b ® found some means of employment ?— Yes. 

A5540-4. And under those circumstances I ask you 
f 0u f ?P lmon as to the policy of another body 
putting u P labourers cottages where there is accumu- 
lated labour without demand for it. 
fW U ’i k NT °^ MacDonnell. — I s 'it not the fact 
S r f n° U / er ? c ° tta M es , are not erected in the Con- 
th^ ah^Z tllC e S i a l all— fc , hat the y are remarkable for 
ThJk °l labourer ? cottages under the Act?— 
iney have not come under my notice. 

whirh\v r°k - tbink ^ere is the contradiction 
which on John thinks. There is the agricultural 
fanner who looks to the land for the sustenance of his 
family and the labourer who looks to labour for the 
«S““" ° f wi S fa ?* lly - Theso two al 'e necessary to 
| a, ;“ ° tbui ; ^ he , n there is not sufficient labour in the 
taimer s family he has to look outside for it. It is 
necessary to provide shelter for the labourers, other- 
wise agriculture cannot be carried on ? I do not see 
ary comparison between a labourers’ cottage with a 
I™ & md *. sm » u bPMing- They do not torn, 
under the same category ? — No. 

lo346. Sir John Colomb. — B ut labourers are not 
required in those Congested Districts ?— There may be 
spots in the Congested Districts where they are re- 
quired. As a rule they are not. 

r™S!'p Mr - A™"*®-— 1» any case the District 
Oouncil does not increase congestion. It merely puts 
asanitary house down in place of an insanitary one ? 

k 0t kn °, W ‘ We do not recommend the 
building of labourers’ cottages unless they are re- 
quired. We have recommended a great many in 
places where they are required. 

nJfSVf 1 ; it come to the knowledge 

cl the Estates Commission that some of the land- 
m the R C0UI ? tl 'y instead of selling their grass 
lands to your Board propose to dispose of it by public 
auctl °n?-Has it come to our knowledge officially? 
15349. Yes. Has any case been brought before you ? 

* ak “ g th ‘ “ d d " i; 
+i,M 350 ’ 7?’ pr e? im inary to afterwards disposing of 
lqn^f— T 1 + e k- P wk° n of the pr °Perty under the Act of 
fore ns officially ’ Bere ”" 9 th ” e C ““ ““ be - 

bp £ 51 ; Bld r\ take a r 7 action when these came- 
t;TnZ°7 l lr AS j fal ' aS 1 -ceccRect these cases, one 
w ® n t through and one was refused, and 

tho ;,,ts- What T 1 I ou niean by one went through— 
it ^w a T« , ? l We ? t + k thr - 0U t gh? - It was not an auction, 

1 iT as a sa i e °i the interest. 

15353. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— D id you make 
maff^i > r° UnCe T nt in regard to policy on that 
^f^ r ~ d , ld ^ ou not say that such cutting up was 
Yes Th™ k principle and policy of the Act?- 
4 -inere were pronouncements in the Report 

s^w^rhr^r:; 

qi°crt°ST P ' official V — W ould y on repeat th. 

jA.Mr. O’Kelly.— I want to find out from you 
mlhfh. 6 ^,? 1 f Sp0S1Ilg /l gra * S land in a certain wayV 
public auction and by private treaty would not very 
senously interfere with the usefulness of the Estates 
Commissioners in those parts- of the countoy Where 
iheir intervention is very necessary? 

+k i St .i Rev ', ] ? r - O ’ B ONi-nuLL. — The point is that 

f« “XKSar 4 ““ to 


15355. Mr. O’Kelly. — It may perhaps go into the 
a man able to pay fines, and be taken away 
from those people who are not able to pay fines for 
whom the Act of 1903 was passed?-If P a n y W in 

Sre P who 0 da W "5 d,s >’° sed .0 f i>y Hie landlord to oat- 
siders who do not require it, and the peonle who do 
require it were debarred from having 5 itf it migh? 
be a barrier to our work. s ’ g 
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15356. Of course you have no means of preventing 
sales of that kind going through?— I do not know 

15357. Do you not think there ought to be an amend- 
ment of the present law to meet cases of that kind ?— 
I do not know where the evil exists. 

15358. Surely you would not make a public pro- 
nouncement upon a question that never came before 
you. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — May I read this? 
The matter has been discussed in public, and there has 
been a pronouncement upon it. This is the last report 
of. the Commission : “ Since that report was sub- 
mitted, ’ that is an ad interim report, dated 10th 
April, 1905, “ a few applications have come to the 
notice of the Commissioners which they have refused 
to grant, namely, where the vendor has parcelled 
untenanted lands in his occupation into holdings, and 
put them up to auction to the highest bidder, subject 
to an assumed rental, and then proposed only to sell 
under the Act of 1903 the holdings thus created to 
the auction purchasers, they being in some instances 
large farmers or graziers who already possess exten- 
sive farms, while small uneconomic holdings existed 
in the neighbourhood which required enlargement, 
and there were tenants evicted from the property who 
had not been reinstated, the Commissioners being of 
opinion that to declare the lands comprised, in 
applications in such cases, an estate would be to 
frustrate, and not to carry out, the purpose of the 
Act, have refused to declare the land as an estate.” 
That makes your point. 


Mr. O’Kelly.— My point is this. Supposing Nov „ 1C(0a 
the grass land is disposed of to a body of fifteen or ’ 

twenty tenants, and fifteen or twenty tenants get this Ri^ht Hon. 
grass land, by and bv the remainder of the tenants Frederick 
wish rto have the property sold that they may become Wrench, 
peasant proprietors, and the Estate Commissioners 
say they will not declare this an estate, then whom 
are you victimising? 

15359. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — They will not de- 
clare an estate the grass land of which have been cut 
up, parcelled, and sold for fines. They effectually 
put a stop to the procedure which you describe as im- 
proper ? — At the time we made this report I tried 
to get a return of the three cases. One case went 
through, another was refused, and the third was in- 
vestigated. 

15360. The declaration of the Estates Commis- 
sioners has put a stop to it ? — Yes. 

15360a. Mr. O’Kelly. — I was confounding the grass 
land with the untenanted land. The whole thing is 
that the landlord first extracted ten or twelve years’ 
purchase in the shape of fines and afterwards sold the 
land with all the bonuses of the Act of 1903, and 
then put up the price of the land to forty-five or fifty 
years’ purchase? — I believe there is only one case, 
and I am not going to give you the name of the land- 
lord. It would surprise you, bur I shall not do so. 

15361. Sir John Colomb. — For the purposes of the 
application of the Act of 1903 tenancies are not re- 
cognised to come within the Act which were created 
after the passing of the Act ?— These would be future 
tenancies. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7th, 1906, 

AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M. 

At Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W 

Present: — The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; 
John Annan Bbyce, Esq., m.p. ; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; 
Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Nov. 7, 1906. 


Mr. Com- 
missioner 
Finucane. 


Mr. Commissioner 

15362. The Chairman. — Mr. Finucane, you are one 
of the Estates Commissioners appointed under the Act 
of 1903: — Yes, my lord. 

15363. You have prepared a Memorandum of the 
oints with which you wish to deal? — Yes.* 
Witness reading from it.) “ To permit of the 
problem of congestion in Ireland being dealt 
with in a comprehensive and systematic manner, it is 
manifestly necessary to form a clear idea as to what 
is meant by “ congestion,” the extent and character of 
such congestion, and then to consider what are the 
possible means of relieving it. The definition of the 
phrase “ Congested Districts County ” contained in 
Section 36 of Land Purchase (Ireland) Act of 1891 (by 
which Act the Congested Districts Board was created) 
was said by Mr. Arthur Balfour to have been taken 
from the Arrears of Rent Act, 1882. — Hansard cccxlii., 
p. 1715). That definition, if it can be called a defini- 
tion. was founded on the ratio of valuation to popula- 
tion, and was at the time accepted by Parliament 
without criticism. The districts which have been de- 
clared congested embrace part of each county in 
Connaught and part of Clare, Cork, Kerry, and Done- 
gal, with an area of over 3^ million acres and a 
population of over half a million, the Poor Law Valua- 
tion of those districts being about £1 per individual. 
The term congestion is usually associated with a popu- 
lation that is superabundant as compared with area 
per square mile, but the population of the Congested 
Districts counties, being only one person to seven acres, 
or about ninety-two to the square mile, is, in reality, 
very sparse, and is scattered over mountains, hill's, 
swamps, bogs, and land reclaimed from rocks and 
waste. The population is “ congested ” not as re- 
gards the number of persons per square mile, but as 
regards the insufficiency of the arable and pastoral 
land for their support. What are called congested 
districts in Ireland might, perhaps, be more appro- 
priately described as the most impoverished districts 
of Ireland. Mr. (now the Right Honble. Mr. .Justice') 
Madden, the then Attorney-General, in the course of 
the debates on the Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill of 
1890, described what was really meant by “ conges- 
tion ” thus : — “ What,” he asked, “ is the disorder 
from which the ‘Congested’ Districts suffer”? The 
disease may be simply be described as congestion, 
"hat do we mean by congestion? We mean that the 
population in existing circumstances is too great to 
derive subsistence from the occupation in which they 
are engaged of hiring and tilling land.”— (Hansard, 
Vol. cccxlii i., p. D 003). Mr Arthur Balfour, explain- 
ing the objects and aims of the Land Purchase Bills 
of 1890 and 1891, the functions and constitution of the 
Congested Districts Board, and the means generally of 
relieving congestion, stated that:— “ The Board was to 
deal with the special and characteristic disease of the 
congested districts. We propose that it shall have 
special duties thrown upon it in connection 

1st. “ With the amalgamation of holdings and 
migration of tenants ( Hansard , Vol. cccxlii 
pp. 1718 and 1719) ; 

2nd. With industries; 

3rd. With the investigation and improvement of 
the fishing resources of the congested counties. 

* See 


Finucane examined. 

Land purchase per se was to form a very subordinate 
(if any) part of the Board’s duties, except in so far 
as it became necessary for amalgamation of holdings 
and migration of tenants. 

15364. How do you imagine it could be possible for 
the Board to migrate tenants unless they had powers- 
of purchase ? — Well, I do not know how Mr. Balfour 
imagined it, but I take it that- his view was that the 
Board were to concern themselves mainly with amalga- 
mating existing holdings and trying to provide land 
for some of the tenants whose holdings were amalga- 
mated elsewhere. Whether that could be done by 
purchase or how I do not know, but the result was 
that later on the Board had to get those powers, be- 
cause it was impracticable to do their work without 
them. 

15364a. As a matter of fact it could not be done 
without, the power of purchase? — It could not, and 
therefore the power was given later on. 

15365. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are you aware 
that any attempt was made to carry out that pro- 
gramme by means of negotiation with the landlords ? — 
Witness. — By the Congested Districts Board? 

13536. Yes ? — No ; I am not. 

15366. Sir John Colomb. — Might not the explana- 
tion be that inasmuch as the Act was designed and 
specified to intend to operate in congested districts 
by migration and emigration, it may have been con- 
templated tJiat amalgamation of holdings on migration 
of tenants might be accomplished by the vacancies 
left if a policy of emigration was applied. Might not 
that be the clue to the curious fact ? — That may have- 
been the case, and I think it was. In the very same 
speech in which Mr. Arthur Balfour defined the 
functions of the Congested Districts Board, he also- 
said that a part of the policy of the Government, and 
a very important part, was that land purchase should 
be allowed to go on, and that the tenants should be given 
the ownership of their holdings ; but how he meant to- 
reconcile those two things I do not know. I have 
not gone into that question, because it does not con- 

15367. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — He may have 
thought that -the Scottish system, such as has been de- 
scribed to us, might be intermixed to some extent with 
the system of creating peasant proprietors ? — That may 
have been, but I cannot tell. In fact I have not con- 
cerned myself much about the question of Mr. Bal- 
four’s views as to the manner in which holdings 
were to be amalgamated or enlarged. 

15368. Sir John Colomb.— In speaking of the defi- 
nition of congestion you say, “ That definition, if it 
can be called definition, was founded on the ratio of 
valuation to population. ” Now I ask you this : Do you 
consider that any definition founded upon valuation is 
vitiated by the fact that the official valuation does not 
represent the real value now, as it is from fifty to 
sixty years old, and when made was officially reported 
as not. fully representing the letting value ?— Yes, sir ; 

I have gone into that, and if you will allow me to 
finish this paragraph the question will come in more 
appropriately later on. ( Beading from his memoran- 
dum)— L “The Statutory definition of Congested Districts 
Counties gave a rough-and-ready means of determin- 
ing the areas in which the poverty of the population 
p. 309. 
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was most striking, and to which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board were to give their attention, and to devote 
the funds placed at their disposal, but it did not define 
“ congestion,” as ordinarily understood. As regards 
the enlargement of small agricultural holdings and 
creation of new holdings, the statutory definition is 
obviously defective, inasmuch as it excludes from con- 
sideration large numbers of petty holdings outside of 
the congested districts counties which in overcrowded 
areas, at least, need enlargement just as much as 
petty holdings situated within those counties, if, in 
the words of Mr. J ustice Madden, “ the population 
in occupation of them are to derive subsistence from 
hiring and tilling land.” To give a concrete example : 
a large property whch recently came before the Estates 
Commissioners, situate in County Cavan, was found to 
be one of the most badly congested estates in Ireland, 
in the sense that the holdings are uneconomic, a 
large proportion of them being of less than £5 
rateable value and intermixed in rundale, but yet it 
falls outside of the congested districts counties. If 
I were asked to frame a definition of agricultural 
as distinguished from urban and industrial con- 
gestion. I would define it by what logicians 
call “ the process of simple enumeration,” that is to 
say, I would define a congested estate as rn estate “ a 
large proportion, in number, of the agricultural and 
pastoral holdings on which are of less than £10 in 
rateable value, or consist of mountain or bog land, or 
are held in rundale or intermixed plots (Cf. Section 
6 (5) of the Irish Land Act, 1903), and also “ any 
portion of an estate all of the agricultural and pastoral 
holdings on which are of less than £10 in rateable 
value,” and I would then proceed to ascertain and 
enumerate what these estates are. This definition 
would cover all agricultural congestion whether in 
scheduled districts or outside of them. 

15369. The Chairman. — Your first words there are 
practically taken from the Act of 1903? — Yes, except 
that, I substitute £10 for £5 of the Act of 1903. 
And then in the Act of 1903 a certain proportion of the 
holdings must be of less than £5 rateable value — one- 
half — whereas my definition would be every estate, 
a considerable proportion of the number of the hold- 
ings on which consists of holdings of less than £10 
rateable value, and any portion of an estate all of 
the holdings on which are of less than £10 in rateable 
value. That covers every point where there may be 
congestion. There may be outskirts of an estate, the 
greater part of which is an excellent estate, with 
large holdings ; and yet on the edges of a bog on it, as 
we have in Meath and elsewhere there are clusters 
of small holdings the occupants of which live in petty 
holdings ; and that portion is as congested as if the 
estate were in Donegal. 

15371. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How many 
people should reside on that portion in order to en- 
title it to be scheduled? — That definition covers the 
whole thing by defining congestion as it is 

15372. You say any portion of an estate the agricul- 
tural and pastoral holdings on which are of less than 
£10 rateable value. Do you require a certain number ? 
— No. Say that there are 100 holdings on an estate, 
and there are ten or fifteen that are of less than £lu 
rateable value, I would give the Estate Commissioners 
the power to define these ten or fifteen holdings as a 
separate congested estate. 

15373. And if there were only two or three? — The 
same principle would apply so far as the means for 
enlarging them extended. I see no difference in 
principle between enlarging a holding in Mayo which 
is of less than £10 rateable value and enlarging one 
m Meath, except that people are struck very much 
with the poverty of the tenants in one place and not 
with that of the occupants of a cluster of dwellings 
on an estate in one of what we call the best counties, 
and my alternative definition covers the small holding 
in every case. 

15374. You would enlarge an uneconomic holding 
wherever it is found unless the expense of doing it 
was prohibitive? — Yes. 

15375. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would there not 
be this difference. Take an estate in Meath, compris- 
ing fifty holdings. Of these forty-five are large 
economic holdings, say, not less than fifty acres of 
land, and five are small holdings of less than £5 valua- 
tion. Would not the proximity of these five to the 
forty-five rich holdings give the holders of the five 
the means of sustantial employment, which would be 
wanting in the more congested districts of Mayo? — 
Well, it might, but we have found, as a matter of 


fact in many cases, that it does not. I would let the /V „ - ]0n ., 
forty-five in that case be sold by direct sale under ‘ ‘ ‘l_ 

the existing law and retain the power of declaring the Mr. Com- 
others as congested and see if we could improve them, missioner 

15376. But your object in defining congestion being Knucane. 
to improve the condition of the congests, if I may use 
the word, there is a distinction, is there not, between 
such congests in Meath surrounded by rich holdings 
and a similar number of congests in Mayo surrounded 
by a number of other congests, and therefore the point 
I wished to bring you to was whether it would be worth 
while to enter upon such a large subject as the relief 
of congestion throughout the non-scheduled districts 
of Ireland, where there is a hope that, from 
other sources, those congests might obtain an 
addition to their income? — 1 think the need of 
enlarging small holdings in the richer counties is 
not certainly as great as it is in those scheduled 
counties. As a matter of fact there must be small 
holdings in Ireland as there are in any county in the 
world. My object would be to give the Estates Com- 
missioners or the Congested Districts Board power 
where they found it practicable to enlarge those hold- 
ings, and to lose 10 per cent, if necessary in doing so, 
which loss I would think it just as necessary to incur 
in the one case as in the other. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I take no objection to 
that. 

15377. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But to further 
illustrate what you have said, might it not happen, 

Mr. Finucane, that those forty-five large and rich 
holdings would do very little to enrich the area of 
congestion near them? They would only give employ- 
ment to herds ? — So it may be, and so it has been. We 
have found on good estates, both in Limerick and 
Meath and elsewhere, I think, clusters of small hold- 
ings in which the people are very badly off, and though 
they might get employment from the tenants of larger 
holdings wherever there is cultivation, they do not get 
employment from Big grazing farmers. 

15378. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Then the im- 
portant result which emerges from your own experi- 
ence is the necessity of being able to divide off those 
small holdings and deal with them as separate estates ? 

—Yes ; I would like the power, and exercise it with 
discretion. 

15379. The Chairman. — I think it is important 
that your opinion should be made clear with regard 
to what is called the enriching effect of large holdings 
in conjunction with small ones. I take it from what 
you have just stated that you do not believe that a 
country like Meath, where the land is practically all 
in grass the large holdings, could give much em- 
ployment to the men living on small farms near by? — • 

I do not see what employment they could give except 
to herds. 

15380. Mr. Kavanagh. — T hen, you would practic- 
ally have no definition of congestion, you would leave 
it to the absolute discretion of the Board? — No, sir; 

I propose to define it. I have proposed a very distinct 
definition of it; and having defined it in that way, 
then I would proceed to ascertain and enumerate where 
the estates are. 

15381. I thought you would have to leave it to their 
discretion whether there was work in the neighbour- 
hood, and that though a man might have a very small 
holding, yet there might be circumstances in the 
neighbourhood which would make it a not unecono- 
mic holding? — When the conditions required for 
such definition are present I would not make it com- 
pulsory upon the Estates Commissioners or the Con- 
gested Districts Board to declare such congestion, but 
I would give them the power to dot so if it was neces- 
sary. As a matter of fact, I think in the counties 
mentioned you would find that a great many 
of those holdings would have to be left as 
they are. I have said in the last paragraph 
that the proposed definition would cover all con- 
gestion, whether in scheduled districts or outside 
them. The materials for making such enumeration 
are available in the Office of the Commissioner 
of Valuation. I take a valuation of £10 as 
the standard, and not a particular number of acres, or 
£5 as in Section 6 (5) of the Act of 1903, because an 
acreage standard would be manifestly misleading and 
impracticable, since 100 acres of very poor land may 
not be capable of supporting a family, while twenty 
to twenty-five acres of fairly good land might be suffi- 
cient for the purpose. I would take £10 standard in- 
stead of £5 mentioned in Section 6.(5) of the Act of 
O 
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Nov. 7 1906 1903, because a holding of £10 rateable value, it is 

' ’ generally agreed, is the smallest holding on the pro- 

Mr. Com- ceeds of which a family can live ; and I do not exceed 

missioner the £10 poor law valuation, because the area that 

•Finucane. may possibly bo rendered available for enlargement 

of small holdings is not sufficient to “ go round ” so 
as to raise anything like the total number of petty 
holdings in Ireland even to that standard. Not less 
than £10, and not more than £20 valuation, is also 
the standard indicated in Section 37 (2) and 42 of the 
Act of 1891. If there were enough land to “go 
round ” I would myself take £12 10s. valuation as the 
standard and not £10. 

15382. The Chairman. — You say that if you take 
£10 as the standard there is not .enough land to go 
round to make up the holdings even to that standard. 
Now, if you were dealing with these congested estates 
and you found that the laird available for migration 
was not sufficient to put all the tenants that you 
have to deal with into an absolutely economic con- 
dition, would you consider it was wisest to do what 
you could and to give them holdings, say, of £7 valua- 
tion, or to take a cortain number and to give them 
holdings, say, of £10 or £11 valuation, and make them 
truly economic, and try to do something with the rest ? 
— I consider the latter course would be best. 

15383. That is not the course that has hitherto 
been adopted. Has it not been, so far, the practice 
to try to make the best of the materials that they 
had at hand ? — Witness. — Do you mean by the Con- 
gested Districts Board? 

15384. By the Congested Districts Board? — Well, 
I do not pretend that I am conversant altogether with 
what the Congested Districts Board has done, 
but from reading part of the evidence I see that that 
has been so. On the Dillon estate, for example, a 
number of uneconomic holdings have been left. 

15385. Mr. Doran told us at the end of his evidence 
that after all those years of work on the Dillon estate 
he could not say that any of those holdings were truly 
economic, though they 'might become so by better 
methods of agriculture. Does it not seem to vou a 
pity that when you are dealing with am estate of that 
kind you should leave it in a position which you say 
is not economic? — I think it is a great pity, and I 
would where possible adopt the course that your 
lordship has suggested. I would get economic 

holdings for as many as I could, and I would 

say to the others, “You must either live as 
labourers or fishermen,” doing all I could to 

improve their condition by affording facilities 

for fishing and so on, or emigrate or migrate 
as the case may be,” but I would not en- 

courage the creation of small holdings such as I see 
has been done on the Dillon estate. I see that 
Mr. Doran stated that they are very small holdings 
at present, but they will become economic by better 
methods of agriculture. Now, I cannot imagine by 
what process of agricultural improvement a holding 
of three or five acres could ever be made to yield suffi- 
cient produce to support a family of five p'eople. 

15386. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have they not 
migratory labour?— Yes; as long as that assistance 

15387. You are speaking of the Dillon estate. If 
they would not migrate would you evict them? — No. 

15388. What would you do? — Give them untehanted 
land to migrate to. 

15389. Suppose they would not migrate for you? — 
I deny that the people would not migrate if they are 
offered better conditions elsewhere in Ireland. 

15390. But, supposing they would not migrate for 
you?— You assume that. Well, I offer them unten- 
anted land and better land elsewhere. I take them 
on the spot, and I say, ‘‘Here is land far better 
than what you have, and cheaper. I will build a 
house for you.” “ Will you go and live on that land ?” 

I have never yet met a man that would not 
go- And supposing he does not go I would then say 
to him, “ You must remain where you are and put up 
wi th the conditions such as they are. 

15391. Must not he remain an uneconomic holder? 
— Yes. 

15392. Do you not think that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in the management of the Dillon estate 
disposed to small holders of as much land for the 
enlargement of their holdings as they had available? 
—Certainly ; I think they did all that was possible 
and they did very good work. I would not go to the 


extent that your lordship has suggested. When I 
had offered them a better holding elsewhere and they 
would not take it I certainly would not say “ I am 
going to evict you or compel you against your will to 
improve your condition.” 

15393. The Chairman. — Would it not be better if 
you could emigrate people, if you could help them by 
a State grant to emigrate to Canada or some other 
country rather than spoil the whole scheme by keep- 
ing the holdings below whiat is really economic ? — So 
it would, my lord ; but as long as human nature is 
human nature you cannot compel them to go. 

15394. I do not say you should compel them? — 
It would be far better if they went voluntarily rather 
than stay at home in miseiy assuming their condition 
cannot be improved by some means or other. 

15395. But if you have not got land in Ireland 
available, is it not bettor really to look to something 
else, even to emigration, rather than settle 
an estate by parcelling out holdings among the people, 
knowing full well that they will still have to look to 
migratory labour or something else to make those 
holdings support their families? — I think so. 

15396. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would you con- 
sider that ? I understand that what his lordship asked 
was whether if you could not enlarge the holdings up 
to the economic level would it not be better to en- 
courage a system of emigration rather than allow the 
people to remain in their holdings with assistance 
from other sources. The point I want to come at is 
the introduction of industrial improvement, home 
industries and so on, as a supplement to the amount 
which they would get from small holdings? — 
Well, I have not carefully considered that matter ; but, 
speaking on the spur of the moment, what I would 
say would be this, that if you could induce people to 
emigrate voluntarily for whom provision cannot be 
made here — to emigrate voluntarily to Canada or any 
other part of the world where their condition would 
be better than it is here, it would lie better to en- 
courage them to do it ; but if, with the small hold- 
ings here, small as they are, you can by the introduc- 
tion of industries or by improved fishing or by any 
other means supplement their resources and profits 
from the land by profits of that character so as to 
efiable them to live in decent comfort, then I would 
rather have them stay at home. 

15397. The Chairman. — But in this case where you 
speak of supplementing their income from industries 
or fishing, that is purely hypothetical? — Yes. 

15398. The only thing certain is the land? — Yes. 

15399. And, therefore, when you are going to make 
a redistribution of land in Ireland, unless you can put 
men down on land which you know can support them, 
you are trusting to hypothesis in the future?— Yes. 

15400. And it may be that even with the best in- 
tentions in the world those industries and fishing can- 
not be developed to the extent of supporting great 
masses of the people, and, therefore, although you 
may have relieved the condition of the people. I do 
not say that you will not have — but although you may 
have bettered the condition of the people, yet you 
have not put them into that economic condition in 
which they could live on the land ? — Yes. 

15401. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Assuming that 
you have made investigations — and I suppose you have 
done so carefully— into the quantity of land available 
for the relief of congestion ; assuming that you had 
complete control over the untenanted land and the 
grass land which may be available, and that you could 
so dispose of the population of the Congested 
Districts that by migrating some — eliminating their 
desires for the moment — and distributing the land 
which they on migration relinquished, you would 
be in a position to raise the general character of the 
holdings to what you would consider an economic 
level? — That, Sir Antony, I have considered at great 
length further on. 

15402. Can you at this stage say yes or no, assum- 
ing that you had such complete control ? — Later on I 
intend to do it. Two-thirds of them I propose to pro- 
vide for. 

15403. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There was a 
question put to you about emigration. I would like 
to have your definite view on that point. With the 
present condition of the Irish population and its num- 
bers, and with the present condition of Irish land and 
its use or want of use, do you think emigration at all 
a practical proposal for the relief of congestion? — I 
would rather answer that when you have my scheme 
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further on. I would rather have them emigrate than 
stay at home in poverty, if I cannot provide for them 
at home. 

15404. The Chairman. — It comes to this: every- 
body naturally wants to keep as many Irishmen at 
home and to provide for them as one can? — Yes. 

15405. But it is contrary to common sense, is it 
not, that where you have a country which is not big 
enough, even under the best scheme that you can 
frame, to support the population, it is better that the 
remainder should be helped to settle in another 
country where they might live in comfort rather than 
still remain in the land of thi ir birth in great poverty 
and distress. That is an ordinary eommonsense pro- 
position, is it not? — Yes. 

15406. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yes ; 'out is it 
your view that the country is not big enough, and 
that there is not land enough, for the population? — I 
will address myself to that later on. I think the coun- 
try is big enough to support the present population, 
and more. 

15407. Six Antony MacDonnell. — We have not 
touched the question of intensive cultivation, which 
gives an enormous opening. 

15408. Sir John Colomk. — I ask you again whether 
there is soundness in accepting the present valuations 
as a basis for determining what is an economic or un- 
economic holding ? Is it not vitiated by the fact that the 
official valuation now does not represent the real value 
as it is fifty or sixty years old and when made did not 
fully represent the letting value? Do you think it is 
vitiated, and if so to what extent ?— To begin with I 
may say that I have taken the valuation as 
the basis of my definition of congestion because it is 
the only possible thing to take. Notwithstanding all 
the land legislation that there has teen, the Government 
have never yet got any information, as to what the 
actual rent of Irish estates is except when the estates 
come in for sale. One would have imagined that in any 
country the administration, if it had the slightest pre- 
tensions to efficiency, would frame legislation on ascer- 
tained facts, but still the fact remains that we do not 
know, up to the present day, what the rental of Ire- 
land is; therefore, I must take the valuation as 
the only possible thing that I can take. And, then, 
to come to your question as to Griffith’s valuation, 
I think you are clearly mistaken as to the facts. On 
Griffith’s valuation the best authority was Sir Richard 
Griffith himself, and he described the valuation m 1843 
thus: — The general valuation of Ireland placed under 
“ my direction is regulated by the scale or prices of agri- 
“ cultural produce introduced into the V aluation Act 
“ of 6 and 7 William IV., chapter 84, which scale of 
“ prices was founded on the average piices of agricul- 
“ tural produce throughout the principal maritime 
“markets of Ireland during a given period, and when the 
“ value of agricultural produce was considered to be low. 
“ Thus the scale of prices being taken from the actual 

average value of each commodity must be considered to 
“ be a relatively high average.” I will not go into the 
rest of his description, but I refer the Com- 
mission to the excellent Digest of Evidence on 
the Occupation of Land_ by Captain Kennedy, 
written for the Devon Commission (page 724, Part II.). 
He describes there at length what the valuation system 
was. Now, in this Act 6 and 7 William IV., on 
which the scale of prices was at first based, 
the prices laid down are these: — For wheat, 10s. a 
cwt. (The price at present of wheat is 6s. lOd.) 
The prices instead of having risen were far 
higher than the price now prevailing as regards 
wheat. Oats, 6s. a cwt. (the present price of cats is 
only 5s. 7 d.) ; barley, 7s., and the present price is 
7s. ; potatoes, Is. Id. (now they are 2s. lOd. : there the 
price has risen) ; butcer 69s. (now it is 95s. : there there 
is a rise) ; beef, 33s. (now it is 53s.) ; mutton, 34s. 
(it is now 65 s. : pork, 35s. (now it is 53s.). 
Now it as to be observed that as regards 
cereals, prices have fallen, not risen, since the 
beginning of Griffith's valuation.*. Therefore, so 
far as relates to what was then cultivated land, the 
valuation made sixty years ago should be higher than 
the rent at the present time, because, Griffiths says, 
lie based his valuation on higher prices for cereals 
than those now prevailing. As regards pasture, then 
it is the other way. The valuation made by him would 
be too low at the present day. Three million acres of 
land, according to the agricultural returns of the Agri- 
cultural Department, now (their report for 1904, page 
81), have changed from cultivation to pasture. After 
the Famine, when the evictions took place, land that 


was at that time under cultivation was all turned into ^ ov . pjqg. 
pasture. Therefore, all that land was highly rated _L_ 
in those days as cultivated land. And it is a mistake Mr. Com- 
to say that all the pasture land is very lowly valued — nussioner 
only that portion of it that was then under pasture 1’inucane. 
is lowly valued. Therefore, the greater portion of 
the 3,000,000 acres that was at that time cultivated, 
and is now under pasture, was over-rated, and is over- 
rated up to the present day, and only that portion of 
it that was then under pasture is under-rated ; and it 
would be an entire mistake to say that the valuation 
is now or ought to be below the rent. Have I made 
this clear. 

15409. I did not catch that last part of the 
answer ? — As regards all cultivated land the basis on 
which Sir Richard Griffith based 'his valuation was 
prices which were higher than those prevailing to-day, 
for cereals, on cultivated land : but, as regards pasture, 
it was the other way. He based his valuation of pas- 
ture and hay on lower prices than prevail to-day ; but 
the area under pasture and hay now is greater than 
it was then while the valuation has never changed. 

Sir John Barton never changes the valuation and the 
result is that 3,000,000 acres that were then under 
cereals and are now under pasture, are over-rated ; 
and, on the other hand, the area that was then 
under pasture is under-rated, that is to say, the pre- 
sent valuation should be very much more than what 
you see set out here in the returns of the Commissioners 
of Valuation. 

15410. Is there any difference between Ireland and 
Great Britain in that respect? It not it the case that 
the same transfer of tillage has taken place in Great 
Britain ?— Yes, but I understand that they have made 
the valuation up-to-date in Great Britain. I do not 
know whether it is or not, but I am informed they 
have changed the valuation from time to time in 
Great Britain according to the existing value of 
the land, whereas in Ireland the valuation has never 
been changed. 

15411. Well, you admit that in the transfer from 
tillage to grass, in the diminution of the area of 
tillage and the increase of the area under grass, there 
is nothing peculiar to Ireland in that— it has actually 
equally happened in Great Britain — as not that so? 

— Yes. 

15412. Therefore that is not a fact peculiar to 
Ireland? — No; so far as I am aware,, it is not. 

15413. I presume also that the cause in both cases 
of the diminution of tillage, and the augumentation of 
grass land is due to the economic fact that tillage now 
does not pay so well as grass ? — Yes, that is so ; but 
that, it seems to me, if I may say so, has no bearing 
on my argument as a whole, as regards the 
relation of Griffith’s valuation of land, which . 
was then in cultivation and is now under pasture to 
its present economic value. Apart from the reason 
that I have given for taking the valuation and not the 
rental, the rent not being known, I do not base the 
figures upon that valuation alone, but on what we know 
to be the fact, that is that in the areas we have bought 
we paid, say, twenty -three times the rent. That is the 
actual price” we paid— I will come to it later on — and 
that in fact has represented twenty-one times the 
valuation. I have the figures to show that wherever 
we have gone into the matter we have traced the rela- 
tion of valuation to rent. 

15414. My question was not addressed with refer- 
ence to any question of price or sales of land, but 
simply to determine of hew far the rateable 
value was a reliable factor in giving the true 
value of a particular class of holdings. That was 
the object of my question. The rateable value in itself 
would undoubtedly not give you the true value of the 
land at the present time? — It is only as an estimate 
that I used it in the absence of any better basis for 
an estimate. 

15415. You only take the rateable value, and 
you are forced to take the rateable value in 
fact, because there is nothing else ? — I am forced 
to do it because there is nc-thing else, and also 
because I know as a fact the prices we have paid for 
land, and I know as a fact what number of years 
valuation that price represents. 

15416. Even for purposes of regulating expenditure, 
or basing a standard of congestion, do you or do you 
not think that after all it must be largely a matter 
of discretion? — Yes, I think it must naturally be a 
matter of discretion to a large extent, and the reason 
I take £10 in this, that we have found as a matter 
of fact, as our Inspector will explain later on, that 


* By the Act 15 and 1G of Victoria (1852), cap. 63, the scale of prices was changed. - (See note 
by Mr. Finucane, p. 324.) 
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Nov. 7, 1906. £1 ° ' ^presents tweiity statute acres of fairly good 

— land in the west, and that £12 10s. would represent 

Mr. Com- twenty-five acres ; and all the experts say — I am not 

missioner speaking from my own personal knowledge of the land 

Umucane. — that twenty-five statute acres is as small a holding as 

you can plant farmers on with any prospect of their 
succeeding. 

15417. And therefore that £10 really, as far as 
your inquiry goes, does represent what may be 
roughly and approximately taken as an economic 
holding? — Yes, I should think so. I should like 
myself to say £12 10s. if the. land were available. 

15418. I want to ascertain the principle on which 
you act. Now, do you consider that the congestion 
on the western seaboard as agricultural or as indus- 
trial congestion. Seeing that the population has been 
attracted by the prospect of fishing and kelp and that 
sort of thing, do you think it is fair to take the 
western seaboard fringe as agricultural congestion, or 
ought it not to he classified really as industrial con- 
gestion? — Well I should think it is both. There are 
a great many tenants in that part of the country who 
hold small areas of cultivated land, patches of land, 
who at the same time have rights of grazing and 
rights of cutting turf and so on, and so far as they 
are concerned I would call them agriculturists. That 
is their main source of livelihood. But, in the case 
of the fishermen, who live mainly by fishing, I would 
call that industrial congestion, if there be a congestion 
of that sort. 

15419. But, is it your opinion that the reason of the 
accumulated population on this wretched spot of land 
on the seaboard was that they were attracted there 
by the fishing and kelp? — Well, from what I have 
been told, and have read, I gather that the people 
were driven off the good lands on to it. They were 
not attracted, but driven on to it. That is a matter 
of history. 

15420. Let me put this to you about the altered 
conditions of the world. Is it not the case that in 
these islands, in the United Kingdom, agriculture has 
been turned towards grass rather than towards tillage ? 
— In Great Britain it has. 

15421. Is it not the fact that the staple products 
of agriculture in Ireland now are not cereals but 
are the products of grazing lands — stock and butter? 
— I doubt whether that is so in Ireland as a whole, 
but it undoubtedly is so as regards the counties of 
Meath and Limerick and Tipperary. 

15422. But, speaking generally and approximately, 
is it not the case that the means of living of people 
engaged in agriculture in Ireland is mainly 
directed to stock and dairying ? — I have the 
statistics here of the total area under each crop and 
under pasture, and it is a mere matter of statistics 
as to whether the greater part of the country is in 
pasture or tillage. 

15423. I am not asking a question as to the amount 
of land under pasture. I merely asked you is it not the 
case that agriculture in Ireland now looks to stock and 
dairying in the main to get recouped for the ex- 
penditure of labour and capital on land), and not to 
cereals. That is my point. It is not a question of 
how much land is under cultivation ? — But, we have 
the area under each crop, wheat, oats, barley, here, 
beans, peas and so on ; potatoes, turnips, and all the 
rest of it ; and it is merely a matter of adding up. 

15424. I do not think you follow me, and I do 
not think I follow you exactly. A great deal of the 
land cultivated has for its object the maintenance 
of stock, and what I mean is, is not the great 
agricultural output of Ireland represented chiefly by 
stock and by butter and by dairying produce — are these 
not the main characteristics of agriculture in Ireland ? 
—I have not gone into that point, and I would rather 
not answer that question, but leave it to be answered 
by somebody who knows more about it. 

15425. But would that not point to the fact that, 
looking to Ireland as a whole, and the valuation of 
Ireland as a whole, the prices of the main 
products of Ireland have been enormously enhanced 
since the days of Griffith’s valuation. If it be true 
that a change in agriculture has taken place, 
that is a shifting from tillage of cereals to 

the direction of stock and dairy produce, does 
not that indicate that taking the n rices of 

Griffith’s valuation then, on that produce, and taking 
the actual prices now, the agricultural value 

of the land of Ireland has considerablv risen? 

Yes, assuming that it is true that the greater 


part of the production now in Ireland of crops is 
for butter and stock, then, inasmuch as the price of 
butter and beef and stock has increased, so also must 
the value of those pasture lands on which the stock 
is fed have increased; but that has been counter- 
balanced by the fact, that though the prices of stock 
have been increased by thirty or forty per cent, the 
land under cultivation at the time of Griffith’s valua- 
tion which is now under pasture, was over-valued by 
Griffith’s valuation. 

15426. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You set off this 
improvement in the prices of stock and butter as 
against the depression of prices as regards cereals?— 
I am speaking of Griffith’s valuation, that, inasmuch 
as he underestimated at that time the price of 
pasture land and overestimated the price of land 
under cultivation, and as of the land under cultivation 
at the time of Griffith’s Valuation, 3,000,000 acres, is 
now under pasture, the increase of the value of that 
pasture land by the price of butter going up and stock 
going up only counterbalance for the extra valuation 
that he made. 

15427. It was then under crops? — Yes. 

15428. Sir John Colomb. — Am I to take it as your 
general reply to me that in your opinion Griffith’s 
Valuation does now represent the fair letting value of 
land in Ireland? — It does not, and never did. If you 
take it that the judicial rents fixed by the courts are 
now the fair letting value of the land, so far as we 
have had experience up to this, the valuation is now 
a little more than the judicial rent. In old days 
the valuation was very much less than the judicial 
rent, as I point out later on. I think the relation at 
present is twenty-one to twenty-two, in counties for 
which we have the figures. 

15429. I do not follow? — If you take the judicial 
rents as representing the fair value of the land, 
or the fair rent at the present day, they al- 
most equal at present the valuation on the 
average, but, as I am going to point out, ten or 
fifteen years ago it was the very reverse. The valua- 
tion was very much less than the rent. Owing to 
the reductions that have taken place in the courts 
since that time, at present the valuation is about the 
same. On estates that have been bought in the Con- 
gested District counties, comprising tenanted land, the 
number of years’ purchase of the rent was 21-9, and of 
the valuation 20'9. 

15430. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is that first or 
second term rents, or both included ? — The whole. 

15431. Therefore, if the contrast was with second 
term rents there would be some variation ? — Here are 
the figures. 

15432. Can you give us the figures for the second 
term rents ? — No, I have not got them for the second 
term rents. 

15432a. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You will be able 
to give them ? — I shall have the particulars supplied. 

15433. Can you contrast the valuation with second 
term rents? — I have not got the figures now. All 
these calculations based on valuation are liable 
to a certain amount of error, but yet it is the best 
basis for calculation we can get, and what I have been 
endeavouring to point out is that this source of error 
is not so great as might be supposed. 

15434. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — With reference 
to your interesting figures on valuation, you say that 
the price of cereals has fallen since the period of 
Griffith’s valuation? — Yes. 

15435. Is not it a fact also that the cost of produc- 
ing those cereals have gone up ?— Yes. I forgot to 
mention that. That is another great element. Oats has 
remained pretty much the same in price. In the 
schedule to the Act of William the TVth, it is given 
in the prescribed schedule as six shillings a cwt., and 
the present price is now 5s.7d., but the cost of cultiva- 
tion has probably been doubled, the wages of labour 
have certainly been doubled, and more than doubled 
since those days.* 

15436. Does not that tend to show that land under 
crop is pretty highly valued ?— The value of the land 
under crops was calculated on two things, the price 
of agricultural produce and the cost of cultivation. 
While prices have fallen the cost of cultivation has 
gone up since those days. Therefore Griffith’s valua- 
tion in the case of land under cereals must be far 
and away above the true value of it if his estimate 
at thta time was correct. 

15437. Sir John Colomb. — D id you hear Mr. 


* See p. 324. 
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Mr. Wrench’s? 
>r 33 I forget 
ral instructions 
that they 


Wrench in answer to me say that Griffiths himself ack- 
nowledged that, to allow a margin, his valuation was 
really twenty-five per cent, under the real letting value? 
—That is so. 

15438. Have you any qualification which you wish 
to make upon that ; because we want to get the facts? 
— Any qualification? 

15439. On that observation of 
— Whether it was 25 per cent. 

— but Griffith says : “ The gen 

given by me to the valuators 
should value the land on a liberal scale, that 
is to say, in the same manner! as employed 
by one of the principal landlords in the coun- 
try, who is about to let the lands to solvent 
tenants on leases of twenty-one years. They were to 
judge of the value of the land not by its appearance, 
but by digging up the surface, and by this means 
ascertain the nature, quality, and depth of the soil 
and nature of the subsoil of the land, and badly 
farmed land was to be valued at the same rate as the 
similar land when farmed and in good order ; but that 
all permanent improvements such as drains, good 
fencing, good roads are to be taken into consideration. 
By this means the industrious farmer who tilled his 
land well would not be taxed more than, his indolent 
neighbour who was similarly circumstanced, who did 
not take advantage of his opportunities, and he says 
somewhere,” I think, that the margin he allowed was 
25 per cent. At the same time, as you see in the 
passage I have quoted, the poor people in the West 
of Ireland, who till their land badly, are as highly 
assessed as the man who till well, according to that 
principle of Griffith’s. 

15440. Is not that fact that there was a margin of 
about 25 per cent., to some extent one which com- 
pensates for any question of the enhanced cost of 
labour now, as affecting values? — So it would, but 
only to some extent. 

15441. Mr. Kavanagh. — If there were a re-valuation 
of Ireland, could you give us your opinion whether 
it would be a rise or a fall on Griffith’s valuation ? — 
Well, that would depend entirely on the judgment of 
the people iwho valued ; and, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, there is no principle followed in 
making valuations or fixing rents. It is merely a 
matter of the personal opinion of the officer who settles 
the rent. 

15442. You could not give an opinion then ? — 
Certainly not. 

15443. Sir John Colomb. — But if Griffith’s valua- 
tion be reliable, and be a fair value of the land, 
surely the rents fixed should then be the same as the 
valuation? — Yes, if Griffith’s valuation were the 
correct valuation now, but it is not. 

15444. Therefore, the question of fair rents in 
Ireland is a question really whether they are accord- 
ing to the real value or not?— If Griffith’s valuation 
were the correct valuation now. 

15445. And if that is accepted, the enormous amount 
of money spent on lawyers in contesting fair rent cases 
m the Land Courts might go into agriculture ? — The 
conditions, as I have endeavoured to point out, have 
changed immensely. If the valuation of land growing 
cereals was far and away above what it now ought 
to be, as based on prices which now exist, and 
if, on the other hand, Griffith’s valuation of land 
t then under pasture was far and away less, because 
the prices of this pasture produce have increased, 
surely the two things may equalise one another in the 
long run for the purpose of valuation? To make a 
tenant growing cereals and a tenant using his land 
for pasture pay alike on the. basis of Griffith’s valuation 
now would be unreasonable, since the prices of the pro- 
duce and the cost of production have changed since 
his valuation was made ; you would have to go on the 
spot and ascertain, regardless more or less of that 
valuation, what is the present value of the land 
and of the landlord’s interest in it. 

15446. Taking the fact of the* decline of produce ? 
—I beg your pardon, 25 per cent, is the correct 
margin allowed by Griffith’s. 

15447. Well, taking the fact that the price of produce 
resulting from tillage has fallen so much, and is fall- 
ing, and the price of produce resulting from the use of 
grass is increasing, do you think the re-distribution of 
population in order to increase the number of tillage 
1 policy justified in the face Of the fact 


that the produce of tillage is falling and has fallen? — N 7 ]Qn „ 
Yes, I do, and I am coming to that later. Now, may ' 0 

I proceed ? ’ Mr Com- 

15448. The Chairman. — Yes, please? — ( Witness , missioner 

reading Memorandum) — The problem of relief of Finucane 
congestion in Ireland appears to be on a 
larger scale, similar to, if not almost exactly 
the same as, that which the Crofter’s Commission 
had to deal with, in Scotland, on a smaller scale ; 
the Crofter population being 200,000, while that of 
the Congested Districts Counties in Ireland is 
505,723. The causes of congestion in Scotland being 
similar to those that have produced a similar state 
of things in Ireland, .an examination of the remedies 
adopted in Scotland may throw some light on the 
remedies that may possibly be applied with advant- 
age in Ireland also. The Crofter’s Commission 
wrote : — “The capital sources of subsistence and oc- 
cupation throughout the Highlands of Scotland are 
farming and fishing, with the simple trades and arts 
depending on them.” “Mining and manufacturing 
industries, with all the complex moral and material 
problems associated with these conditions of existence, 
are there unknown. ...” “ The population belong- 
ing to the class of Crofters and Cottiers engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, in addition to the evils attached 
to an unproductive soil, high elevation, and a variable 
and boisterous climate, suffer from several causes of 
indigence, discouragement, and irritation, which are 
subject to remedial treatment. Among these causes 
of ‘ indigence, discouragement, and irritation,’ the 
Crofters’ Commission enumerated: — ‘Undue con- 
traction of the area of holdings, undue ex- 
tension of the area of holdngs, insecurity of tenure, 
want of compensation for improvements, high rents, 
defective communication, defects in education, and, 
as regards the fisheries population, a want of har- 
bours, piers, boat shelters, and landing places, in- 
ability to purchase boats and tackle adapted for 
distant and deep-sea fishing, difficulty of access to 
the great markets of consumption, defective 'postal 
and telegraphic intercourse.’ ” 

15449. Mr. O’Keixy.— Does that half a million 
include the population of the unscheduled as well as 
the scheduled areas ? — No, only that of the scheduled 


holdings. 


15450. The Chairman. — What the Crofters’ Com- 
mission meant by an “ undue extension of holdings ” 
is what is known in Ireland as “ranches”? — Yes. 
( Continuing to read Memorandum ). — Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion there may be as to the prevalence 
in Ireland of some of the causes of depression 
mentioned by the Crofters’ Commission as exist- 
ing in the Highlands, it wall be generally agreed 
that among the causes of congestion in Ireland 
as in the Highlands, are : — (1.) Undue contraction 
of the area of holdings; (2.) Extension of the area 
of holdings, and of the area in occupation of owners. 
Adverting only to these causes (1 and 2), and to 
the extent to which it may be possible to palliate 
the congestion due to them, I submit for considera- 
tion tabular statements* showing — (I.) The total area 
and valuation of untenanted land in occupation of 
owners which may possibly become available by pur- 
chase, for enlargement of small holdings in each pro- 
vince and county. (II.) The total number and valua- 
tion of holdings of less than £10 rateable value in 
each province, and the valuation of the land which 
would be required in order to raise them to £10 
rateable value each, as compared with the valuation of 
untenanted land in owners’ occupation that may pos- 
sibly become available by purchase for the puipose. 
The figures relating to the total area of untenanted 

land in owners’ occupation 

15451. Would you read that now?— Perhaps I had 
better go on. The figures relating to the total area 
of untenanted land in owner’s occupation in fee are 
taken from a Return recently prepared by the Com- 
missioner of Valuation, in compliance with an Order 
of the House of Commons, and submitted to Parlia- 
ment. In that Return, demesnes, bogs, mountains, 
plantations and waste land, valued at 2s. 6 d. an 
acre less, are included in the totals, and, therefore, 
the whole of the areas given in it cannot be said to 
be available for enlargement of holdings. There are, 
however, Registers and Maps in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Valuation which show the area and 
situation of every tenanted holding in Ireland, the 
valuation of each such holding, as well as the area and 
valuation of all lands in occupation of landowners. 
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N 7 1608 en ti-'ies in these Registers distinguish roughly 

011 _L_ ' from one another demesne, bog, and plantation, 

Mr. Com- mountain and waste. But it is necessary to remem- 

miasioner ber that, by the term “ holding,” as used by the Com- 

Finucane. missioner of Valuation, is meant the unit of area 
separately rated for Poor Law Valuation, whether it is 
in the occupation of a tenant or of a landlord, so that 
the number and area of “holdings” given by the 
Commissioner of Valuation as being of any particular 
valuation includes the number of units of area and 
aggregate areas in occupation of owners as well as 
farms in the occupation of tenants rated at that par- 
ticular amount. The term, holding, in short, as 
used by the Commissioner of Valuation, includes de- 
mesnes and other untenanted lands in landlord’s 
• occupation as well as tenancies. I have had an 

attempt made in the Office of the Estates Commis- 
sioners to eliminate from the total areas given in the 
Parliamentary Return, the areas of demesnes, bogs, 
mountains, and all land valued at not more than 
2s. 6 d. per acre, so as to arrive at the areas in 
owner’s occupation which would be suitable, if ac- 
quired, for enlargement of holdings. Demesnes are 
eliminated in toto for the present, because it is the 
policy of the Act of 1903 to encourage owners to 
retain their demesnes, and continue to live in Ire- 
land, but it is probable that some of the non-resi- 
dential demesnes will be offered for sale voluntarily, 
and thus rendered available for enlargement of hold- 
ings. Bogs, mountains, and waste valued at less 
than 2s. 6 d. an acre, are eliminated for the purpose 
of forming an estimate of the arable land that may 
become available, because, however useful such lands 
may be as supplementing the profits from arable 
and pastoral land, they can scarcely be said to be 
capable of utilisation for enlargement of agricultural 
and pastoral holdings. But should it be held that 
bogs, mountains, and waste are capable of being used 
for enlargement of agricultural holdings, the tables 
also show what is the acreage and valuation of land 
in owner’s occupation, inclusive of bogs, mountains, 
waste, &c., but excluding only demesnes. The figures 
given in these tables may not be quite correct, but 
they are the nearest approximation to correctness that 
I can obtain at present, and I would suggest that 
they be checked and verified in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Valuation. They are, at all events, 
sufficiently near correctness to support the inference 
drawn from them. If they err, the error is in the 
direction of over-estimating rather than under-esti- 
mating the area available, since the area of un- 
tenanted land in owner’s occupation held in fee, as 
shown in the Parliamentary Return, includes small 
holdings held in fee by small resident owners, which 
though not demesnes, are still required for the needs 
of the owners themselves. Now, then, I come, to the 
inference. The first conclusion the figures suggest 
is that, taking Ireland as a whole, the total area 
of untenanted land in owner’s occupation, exclusive 
of demesnes, bogs, mountains, plantations, and of 
land valued at less than 2s. 6 d. per acre, would not 
suffice to raise half the existing holdings of less than 
£10 rateable value in all Ireland to that standard, 
the total of the former being £620,000, and the valuation 
of the land that would be required being £1,500,000.* 
But, even if bogs, mountains, plantations, and land 
valued at less than 2s. 6 d. per acre are taken into 
account as being available for enlargement of hold- 
ings (demesnes alone being excluded), then the total 
valuation of the available lands in owner’s occupation 
would be increased only, by about £53,000, and would 
still be insufficient to raise half the holdings of less 
than £10 rateable value up to that standard. Un- 
fortunately, the deficiency in what may be called the 
possibly available area in owner’s occupation, is 
largest where the need for enlargement of holdings is 
greatest. Taking the administrative counties in 
which there are congested districts counties, the 
valuation of the total area of untenanted land in 
owner's occupation, exclusive of demesnes, bogs, 
mountains, and waste, is only £216,900, while the 
valuation of land that would be required to raise 
all petty foldings in these counties to the £10 stan- 
dard is £797,000, or, if bogs, mountains, &c., were 
included in the area available, and only demesnes 
were excluded, the valuation of the available area 
would be £234.879, against £797,000 needed. An 
examination of the figures for the counties 
in detail shows that in Mayo, for example, lands 
would be required of the rateable value of £164,000 


in order to raise all the small holdings in that county 
to £10 rateable value each, while the total rateable 
value of lands in owner’s occupation that may pos- 
sibly become available for the purpose is only about 
£29,000. Donegal would require land of the rateable 
value of £146,000 in order to raise small holdings 
to the £10 rateable standard, while the rateable value 
of land in owner’s occupation that may possibly be- 
come available for the purpose is only £12,000. In 
Meath alone, does the rateable value of land in 
owner’s occupation, exclusive of demesnes, exceed 
what would be required in order to raise all the small 
holdings in that county to a standard of £10 each, 
the rateable value of arable land in owner’s occupa- 
tion, exclusive of demesnes, being £68,000, against 
£34,000 that would be heeded. 

15452. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What is the 
rateable value of land available in Roscommon. In 
Mayo you gave £29,000 ? — There is a table at the end 
which shows for each county what it is.* 

15453. Mr. O’Kelly. — But do you include in this 
calculation the small holdings along the coasts that 
are merely accommodation holdings of fishermen? — I 
go, later on, to deduct on their account. I merely 
state the facts here. 

15454. The Chairman. — Which is the table you 
refer to? — Tables 1, 2, and 3 .% The Return of Ros- 
common holdings, not exceeding £4, is 5,687, and the 
total number of holdings not exceeding £10 is 13,449. 
The rateable value is £650,000. What would be re- 
quired there is £69,000. The valuation of the land 
in owner’s occupation is only £30,000, including bogs, 
mountains, &c., and £27,000, excluding bogs, moun- 
tains, &c. 

15456. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Not sufficient, 
then, for Roscommon? — This deals with the whole of 
the county. 

15457. But did we not have evidence from Mr. 
Doran? — The difference between Mr. Doran’s figures 
and mine is that Mr. Doran’s are based on personal 
inquiries and mine are based on the facts us ascertained 
from the records of the Commissioner of Valuation, 
which must be correct unless we are to assume that the 
Poor Law rating is all wrong. 

15458. The Chairman. — But there is surely another 
important difference. Your figures, as I understand, 
here deal merely with what is called “ untenanted 
land”? — In owner’s occupation. But Mr. Doran, I 
think, included all the land in the tenant’s occupa- 
tion over £25. 

15459. Mr. O’Kelly. — Non-residential ? — I proceed 
as to the area in owner’s occupation being wholly 
insufficient, and then I raise the question of what can 
be done in the way of getting land from tenants. 

15460. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — This table does 
not deal with averages at all? — It deals with facts 
ascertained from the Registers of the Commissioner of 
Valuation, which give, as I have said 1 , the area, valua- 
tion, and situation, of every holding in Ireland, and 
those figures, unless the rating of Ireland is altogether 
wrong, must be correct, though there may be errors 
in the addition and subtraction. 

15461. The Chairman. — These figures that you have 
given us refer to all the small holdings all over 
Ireland or only to the scheduled areas? — To the ad- 
ministrative counties in which there is congestion. 
There is a separate statement giving the same infor- 
mation for the whole of Ireland. 

15462. The figures with regard to the small hold- 
ings refer merely to the eight counties? — If you will 
kindly look at Table No. 3, I give figures for the con- 
gested counties separately, and then the figures in the 
lump for the whole of Ireland. 

15463. That is the one we have just been looking 
at? — The totals for the congested counties are first 
given, and then lower down for all Ireland. 

15464. Oh, yes, quite? — And the details of all Ire- 
land are in a separate statement, which I have not 
here, at present, but will put in later on.t 

15465. Holdings not exceeding £10 rateable value 
in the whole of Ireland ; £275,344, is that it ? — Not ex- 
ceeding £4, £134,000. 

15466. Land required to bring all those up to a £10 
standard is one and a half million? — And the total 
available is £620,000, as shown in column 11. 

15467. That is excluding bogs and waste land? — 
£673,000 including bogs, but excluding demesnes. 

15468. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But all this 
deals with land in hand? — So far. 


* See p. 322, cols. 10 and 11. 
t See pp. 319-23. 

§ See p. 322. 
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15469. The Chairman. — You are a million shore? 
— So far as land in the owners’ ^occupation 
is concerned. Then I proceed to ask if anything can 
be done to supplement that area in owners’ occupa- 
tion. The area in owners’ occupation which 
may possibly become available for enlargement 
of small holdings being thus insufficient to raise 
all such holdings to a standard of, say, £10 valua- 
tion each, the questions arise: — (a) should efforts 
to enlarge the entire number of such holdings be 
abandoned as being impracticable, and should such 
efforts be confined to the enlargement of a certain por- 
tion of them, and, if so, what portion? or (i>) should 
efforts be made to acquire land in occupation of large 
tenant farmers and tenant purchasers for the pur- 
pose of enlarging small holdings so as to supplement 
the possibly available area in occupation of owners? 
The Crofters’ Commission having had to deal with a 
similar state of things recommended that special 
facilities should be afforded for the improvement of 
holdings by grant of improving leases only to Crofters 
paying not less than £6 rent, or, according to one of 
them, £4. They recommended that improving leases 
should only be given to those who pay rent of not less 
than £6, or, according to one of the Commissioners, 
£4, and they said, as regards all the others, “we will 
do nothing for them.” 

15470. Did they concentrate their efforts upon the 
poorest class? — Oh, no; they left the poorest out al- 
together. 

15471. Oh “not less”? — “Not less.” Then 

they said ( continuing to read ) : “It may be ob- 
jected tO' their scheme, that, if the protection 
and encouragement afforded to the higher class 
of Crofters above the level of £6 line are 
withheld from those of an inferior condition who 
form, we regret to say, the vast majority, who may 
need those safeguards equally or more. The inequality 
of treatment is manifest, and may appear unjust. If 
we allow it, we do so not from w,ant of sympathy for 
the class of excluded — we accept it to avoid a greater 
evil.” If a £4 valuation limit were to be adopted in 
Ireland, that is to say, if efforts to enlarge holdings 
of less than £4 rateable value were abandoned as im- 
practicable, the area in owners’ occupation would 
suffice to raise all holdings between £4 and £10 up 
to £10, rateable value in the congested counties, as 
well as in Ireland as a whole. The £6 valuation limit 
was not, however, accepted by the Government of the 
day or by Parliament, and finds no place in the 
Crofters’ Act of 1886. The Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land (Mr. J. B. Balfour), speaking on behalf of Gov- 
ernment, said : — “ We have thought it right that every 
Crofter should have the benefits of the Bill, even 
though his rent should be small.” That is the 
Crofters’ Act of 1886, to which I am here referring. 
Presumably no arbitrary limit of the land can fie 
adopted in Ireland any more than it was in Scotland. 
There is, in Ireland, especially along the sea coast, 
and in the congested areas, a large class of persons who 
occupy petty holdings, many of whom are not farmers 
in any real sense of the term, but are fishermen, living 
mainly on the proceeds of fishing in Ireland, and 
labourers who live on wages of labour obtained in 
Scotland and England, and who pay rent for a patch 
of land and a house, where their families can reside 
while they are themselves away, and to which they may 
return when they can afford to do so. Many of them 
have neither the skill nor the capital to work land at 
a distance from their present homes, even if it could 
be procured for them, and as regards such persons, it 
is to be feared, since farms cannot be provided for 
them, that they must, as in the case of the Highland 
Cottiers.- be left, as labourers, mechanics, or fishermen, 
with a cottage and an allotment; all possible facilities 
being afforded them for improving their cottages, for 
improved fishing, and for cottage industries, while, at 
the same time, any of them who can show that He has 
the skill to work land, and desires to do so, should not 
be debarred from obtaining it when available. The 
number of the population so situated is estimated by 
Mr. Doran at one-third of the entire population of the 
Congested Districts Counties. 

15472. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What, then, is 
your proposition regarding these small people on the 
outer fringe of Mi-. Doran’s map there? Would you 
give up all hope of enlarging their holdings, and 
merely strive to develop their industries, and see what 
could be done by intensive cultivation in the small 


EVIDENCE. Ill 

holdings ? — I think that is all that can be done regard- 
ing some of them. I do not say one-third of them ; I 
say one-fourth of them. 

15473. We have been told by Mr. Doran that it 
would be impossible to get them to migrate from the 
next fringe ; it would not be effective. What we have 
to do is to improve piers, harbours, and so on, and 
help them as far as we can to put up better houses. 
You seem to think that the labouring classes would not 
make good farmers ; on the other hand we had it from 
Mr. Wrench yesterday that people who are migratory 
labourers, and who go to England, do their work very 
satisfactorily ? — I am not speaking of that class so 
much as the fishermen. I agree with Mr. Wrench as 
to the people who have been in England. I have been 
down in those parts more than once ; and I have spoken 
to the people who have returned from England.. They 
are certainly very intelligent, and do their work well, 
and perhaps better than if they had never been to 
England and Scotland, and they are quite capable of 
farming ; but the question is : Can you get the land 
for all of them. 

15474. In order to reduce the question, may we take 
it that the population of the Congested Districts being 
500,000, you would exclude about one-fourth of them 
from any efforts ? — I agree with Mr. Doran as regards 
the scheduled areas — that about a third of them will be 
found to be either unsuitable for farming or that farms 
cannot be provided for them. 

15475. You would leave out the third which follows 
the coast line, and you would not attempt to increase 
their holdings, or to migrate any of them ; but you 
would improve the fishing, and improve their houses, 
and so on ? — Yes ; and if they can live in that way, 
well and good, and if they cannot, they must migrate 
or emigrate. 

15476. The Chairman. — Before you pass on from 
that you have just read a paragraph : “ Presumably no 
arbitrary limit of the kind can be adopted in Ireland 
any more than it was in Scotland.” What was pro- 
posed by the Crofters’ Commission was to make an arbi- 
trary distinction with regard to the valuation of hold- 
ings; was not that so? — Yes. 

15477. It seems to me that while you say that no 
arbitrary test on a valuation limit can be adopted, 
you are setting up a test just as arbitrary when you 
are making it a local test instead of a valuation test ? 
— The difference, I think, is this: that what the 
Crofters’ Commission proposed was a legal disqualifica- 
tion. They proposed to embody in the Act the fact 
that the man whose valuation was less than £6 should 
be precluded from certain legal advantages which others 
had. I would impose no legal disqualification. I 
would say that a man who was fitted should not be 
debarred from getting a new holding ; but the necessity 
of the position is such, that you cannot help all of 
them. 

15478. Then you would not actually debar, but, as 
a matter of fact, in practice you neglect it? — Simply 
because I cannot help it. The land is not there. 

15479. But why should these people be put beyond 
the pale any more than any others ? Why should a 
line be drawn round the coast fringe, where the con- 
gestion is very great indeed, probably greater than in 
any other part, and why should those people be told 
that they have got to look to the hypothetical 
industries, whein you have tried for twenty 
years to develop industries and failed ? — Mr. Doran 
has drawn a line. I draw no such line; but I say 
it will be found, I fear, in practice, some of them have 
neither the skill nor the capital to work land. Some 
are decrepit old people, or otherwise unfit, to migrate 
and work land. Some of the people who have been to 
England may be fit and some may not. I say “ many 
of them have neither the skill nor the capital to work 
land at a distance from their present homes” ; and 
that such persons must be left where they are. 

15480-1. Why do these people lack skill any more 
than a man a little further- inland? — There are some 
who cultivate only patches of bog with potatoes and. 
oats. The kind of experience required for that, I take 
it, is different from that required for grass lands. 

15482. But absolutely in practice — taking a man 
on the Dillon estate in Mayo, and comparing 
him with the man living in The Rosses of Donegal or 
Connemara, where is the difference in their methods of 
cultivation? — On the Dillon estate I do not think 
there is ; but I am speaking here of fishermen, trades- 
men, the decrepit, and the thriftless. 
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15483. But you. propose to help the enlarge- 15495. The Chairman. — You would not .suggest be- 


meit of holdings in the centre of Mayo or in the centre cause a man was living in a district like The Rosses, 
of Galway, Roscommon, and other parts there — in where he had a very small holding, and was therefore 


those parts where you find congested areas you pro- unable to show agricultural skill as we'll, perhaps, as 
pose to try and relieve it by migration and the » w — » i..ui — au.a i ^ 


who had a bigger holding in Mayo, that he would 


largement of holdings; and you say apparently that necessarily be excluded through the force of his un- 
those people have the skill necessary to enable them fortunate circumstances? — No, I would not. It would 

to move. The people that you are talking of on the be a matter for the inspectors, with their knowledge 
fringe, apparently, according to you, have not the and experience ; they would see and question each man, 
skill. What, is the difference between them?- T1 - 1 - ” 


7hat, is the difference between them ? — I have and ascertain whether he were a fit man to move, 
made no distinction for the fringe or any other place. 15496. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— There would be 
I have not said a word about the fringe. I said it a presumption in favour of leaving fishermen to their 
would be found, I fear, as a matter of fact, about a trade? — I think there would bo a preference, at least 
third or fourth of them have neither the skill nor the a choice, in leaving fishermen behind, for this reason, 
means; but I may be entirely wrong. If they had that if a fisherman has only an. acre of land, he has 
necessary] skill and means I should be only too glad the profits fi'om that, and supplements it by fishing. 

154J&! I understood jon to mswer Sir Anton* re- ed 5 !?!' fi " d 

■undine the neool. in Mr. Dor.n', ? nd ““ “‘V* 1 **•»“» » P»rts!-Well, I he- 


ipplements it by fishing. 


garding the people in Mr. Doran’s Class A — he drew 
attention to tlie coast line — and I understood from 
what you said to him that you were of opinion that 


lieve so ; I do not know myself for certain. 

15498. Mr. Kavanagh. — With a limited area of un- 


those people should look to industries, or fishing, tenanted land available, would you not rather provide 


" migrate. I say : Why should not you attempt 


under £5 valuation than, as i 


migrate them as much as people further inland? — I Scotch Act, exclude them? — I think I come to that 
certainly would attempt it in so far as I had land later on. I may explain here that Mr. Doran deducts 


and the people were able to work the land. I draw one-third. In my calculation I only deduct one- 

no line of that sort at all; I would treat all parts fourth, _ for this reason: that though it may be 


15485. W'ould you buy an estate there? Supposing 
you found a very congested estate within that line, 
would you buy it and try to resettle it ? — Certainly. 
15486. And move the people? — Certainly. I propose 


ascertained, as a fact, that one-third of the population 
are unfit to move, that proportion would be too large 
for the better parts of the country, where there are 
no fishermen, and they are a more substantial class 
of small farmers. — (Continuing to read). — “ But after 


further on to buy all congested estates in the scheduled deducting fishermen, mechanics, thriftless and 


other persons who may not be suitable for 


15487. Then how would you arrange the question of farming or migration, the area in occupation of 
preference ; if you had not got sufficient land to go all owners would still be insufficient to provide economic 


round, how would you decide whether you should buy farms for those who are bona fide farmers, but occupy 
an estate in that area or further inland ? — My pro- small uneconomic holdings. Hence the question sup- 


position, coming further on, is that 
bought — every acre of it. 

15488. At once? — That is what I a 


gests itself for consideration — should efforts be made 
to acquire land for enlargement of small holdings 
from tenant farmers and tenant purchasers of large 


15489. But at any rate, so far as we have got new, holdings ?— The Scotch Crofters’ Commission, dealing 
you do not wish to draw any distinction between anT wat ? 1 . a similar state of things, ‘in which the sub- 


parts of Ireland ? — Not geographically. 

15490. You would be just as ready to migrate 


division of land ’ — this is a quotation — ‘ on the one 
side, and its consolidation on the other, in which 


from The Rosses of Donegal, or from Connemara, to clearance and congestion may be observed in close 
better lands in the centre of Ireland, as you would to proximity, where the local population had been trans- 
move men from Roscommon or the eastern fringe of ferred and crowded but not removed to a distance in 


Mayo? — I should be just as willing to move from consequence of the formation of large grazing farms’ 


the eastern fringe of Mayo if I had the land, — there ^the quotation ends — recommended, and the 


of such a class as I thought would Crofters’ Act provided for, the enlargement of small 


.work the land, and they were willing to move. It is holdings up to a standard of £15. in value by obtain- 
not the geographical area in which they are situate ihg land from proprietors, which was in their occupa- 

that would cause me to differentiate them, but their tion, for letting to Crofters, and also by diminution of 


inability to work land and willingness to ^ ie larger holdings in occupation of farmers where 
they exceeded a stipulated amount in agricultural 


15491. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And as regards value of £100. “It is hoped,” the Commission re- 
the one-fourth who remained, for whom you would nob marked, “ that such extensions may be spontaneously 


contemplate migration, would you sell the holdings to granted in most instances by the proprietor, and in 

them? — I only take the fourth as an estimate of those every case the option should be offered to him of doing 


who remained behind — yes. I would sell the holdings so by amicable adjustment with his tenants. We 
+1.CTY1 Wove; A.?. arp hmvwoT of mi,,;™ ” << a1,„ 


to them, because, though you cannot produce a state are > however, of opinion,” they continued, “ that the 
of Arcadian bliss it is better that what a man has condition of the Crofter population in some quarters 

T-rt 1-io . -n *1 T 1.-1 I.- 4.C ... K snnll if. -■'Pulrl i*, 


of Arcadian bliss it is better that what a man has 
should be his own ; and I should be inclined, if pos- 
sible, to improve their houses by making advances, 
if the money is available. 

15492. Mr. O’Kelly. — Your point was that it would 


is such that it would be justifiable in the public 
interest to introduce the alternative, a compulsory 
process in the absence of a voluntary concession.” 
15499. Mr. Sutherland. — Of course these are con- 


be just as wise to take farmers from Roscommon to the ditions that are made by the Commission of Inquiry 

coast to teach them to fish as to take the fishermen which are not necessarily in the Act which succeeded ? 


from the coast to Roscommon and teach them farming ? 
— Oh, no. A fisherman taken from Mayo who knows 


how to catch fish might learn how to farm, but a farmer mentioned are not. Some of the previous 


15500. But some of them that you have already 


from Roscommon would never catch fish. 

15493. Sir John Colomb.— -W hat you mean by this 


i carrying out a policy of migra- pi; 


not ? — I do not think I have referred to anything that 
is not. That arbitrary limitation of £4 found no 


. <? - - a- — .. -- - — o — j the Act. ( Witness continuing to read). — The 

i ram mg it — of relief in that form — that there Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act of 1886 accord- 


must be a large element of discretion, and that in the ingly provided for the compulsory lettino- to 

exercise of that discretion a larger number probably Crofters, for enlargement of small holdings, of 


ought to be excluded in that particular district than lands forming part of existing holdings the 'annual 

in other districts, as unfit for being transposed into letting value of which exceeded £100. °If the letting 

inland places ?— That is my meaning ; and it should be value of the farm from which the land was taken fo? 


ascertained on the spot by the inspector or officer who enlargement of Crofters’ holdings i 
is dealing with the question, who, as a matter off,""* — J •> 


js unfitted ; not because he is living in Mayo or Galway, taken, and, when the letting value of it 
but that he is unfit for other reasons. oico — j l-i-_ 


, , , - , ,, _ £ 150 and below £300, not more than one-half, and 

15494. That would apply to any of the Congested above £300, two-thirds. The principle of compulsion 

Districts where you are going to apply it ? — Yes. But was thus recognised by the Legislature, but it was so 

the conditions in those seaboard districts are sucli hedged in with safeguards against diminution of the 

that probably there would be a larger proportion unfit letting value of the farms diminished in area, that it 

and unwilling to move in them, than elsewhere in in- became in practice to a large extent inoperative. If 

land districts. this principle of compulsion were to be adopted in 
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Ireland, purchase of a portion of larger farms would 
necessarily have to be substituted for the “ letting ” 
of the Crofters’ Acts. 

15501. A great number of people think the reason 
why it became inoperative was not on account of the 
Act, because they infer that Parliament would never 
have given such power afterwards in order to render 
it nugatory by subsequent amendments ; but those who 
know best seem to think it is the fault of the Com- 
mission, who did not put their compulsory powers into 
force?- — In one of the Crofter Commissions' annual 
reports, L think they give this reason themselves. 

15502. But the fact remains of the enlargements 
made, and there have been several hundred made by 
arrangement with the landlords ? — Quite so. 

15503. I only wanted to interpolate that at this 
stage in case there may be any misunderstand- 
ing? — (Witness reading).— As the object and policy 
of the Land Purchase Acts is to create pea- 
sant proprietors, and to create as many moderate- 
sized economic holdings as possible, and as it 
is for this object that much of the general tax- 
payers’ money is being expended, there seems to be no 
reason why, if in pursuance of that policy 
compulsory purchase of their land is to be 
applied to landlords, with ai view to the en- 
largement) of small holdings, it should not 
also be applied, if found necessary, to tenant 
farmers and tenant purchasers who hold more than 
a stipulated area. It has been suggested that the 
diminution of the areas of large grazing farms in 
Connaught would be economically bad, inasmuch as 
these largo grazing farms are required in order to pro- 
duce two-year-old store cattle for the fattening lands 
of Meath, and for the purpose of affording the petty 
farmers a market for yearlings. To this it may be 
answered : — 1st, That if these grazing farms were split 
up the small tenants would themselves keep their year- 
lings till fit for fattening, on the Meath lands. 2nd, 
That by a system of small farming, such as is carried 
on in Belgium, more cattle can be raised to the acre by 
tillage and house feeding than can be raised on the 
grazing system. Nearly three times as many cattle 
per acre are raised in Belgium and in Holland as 
on the pasture lands of Ireland. 3rd, That in any 
case a country having a numerous and prosperous 
peasantry with a smaller number of fat beeves is 
economically in a sounder position than one with a 
discontented and less numerous population but with a 
larger number of fat beeves. The wealth and pros- 
perity of a country cannot be measured merely by the 
number of fat cattle it produces. Shall I go on ? 

15504. Sir John Colomb. — May I ask you in those 
schedules, which you showed us, does the rateable value 
of land available for carrying out the migration policy 
include the grass lands of Meath and other places? — 
I have shown you up to this only the untenanted 1 land 
in the occupation of the owner. 

15505. But does it include the fattening lands of 
Meath and other places if in the owner’s occupation? 
— Yes ; except the demesnes which I exclude. I have 
not included demesnes in it. 

15506. I ain confining myself to grazing lands in the 
owner’s occupation : the rich fattening lands that may 
be in the owner’s occupation are included in table 
three, are they not? — Yes, untenanted land. Every- 
thing is included except demesnes. 

15507. Is it the total valuation of land available for 
migration? — Yes, of land in the owner’s occupation. 

15508. If it be the case that in Meath and in 
other parts of Ireland there are areas of land that are 
not suited to tillage and are only suited to grass, 
that would involve a reduction, would it not, in the 
amount of untenanted land in the owner’s possession 
available for carrying on migratory operations? — I 
don’t think so. The fattening lands in the owner’s 
occupation in Meath are alleged to be so rich as to be 
unfit for cultivation. I don’t speak with any autho- 
rity on that subject, but I have the gravest doubts 
as to whether that is a fact. I remember myself 
as a boy down in the County Limerick seeing parts 
of the Golden Yale under cultivation. It is . the 
best land in Ireland, and wheat and oats were pro- 
duced on it, and the cultivation of it was stopped, 
not because the land was too rich or because the 
crops “lodged,” but because the price of com and 
the profits from cultivation went down and the 
profits from pasture went up; but assuming ft is 
a fact that there are certain rich lands which are too 
good for cultivation, does it follow that, if you split 


up those lands and gave than to small farmers, or 
even to big farmers, who would migrate there from a 
distance, does it follow that people could not still 
keep it on for fattening? 

15509. Certainly not? — You might migrate on to it 
a tenant purchaser who would vacate his land up in 
those congested areas, and I know no reason why it 
would not still be available for fattening if you 
divided it into twenty or thirty-acre farms. 

15510. I understand you to say that assuming there 
are lands which ought not to be broken up, which 
are better in grass than in tillage, you still hold it 
would be a wise policy' of the State to stripe these lands 
instead of having one big grazier on them and to have 
instead several small ones. That is what it comes to ? 
— Not quite that. If it is a fact that it is economic- 
ally sounder to keep the land under pasture I would 
continue to keep it under pasture, but I would migrate 
big farmers from Roscommon there and let their land 
be available for the relief of congestion in their dis- 
tricts. That is the first thing I would do. If I don’t 
succeed in that the next thing I would do is split it 
up into smaller holdings and let the new tenants 
come in and keep it in pasture if they thought fit. 

15511. And would they fatten? — Yes. 

15512. I confess I do not follow you. The alter- 
native scheme I understand, but I do not follow you 
now? — Supposing you can get a tenant lidding 100 
acres or 500 acres of grazing in Roscommon, and I can 
show to him that I will give him as good land or better 
land in Meath, he can go down to Meath and 
vacate the land that he has in Roscommon, and if it 
is available for splitting up among smaller tenants 
that can be done. The only difference would be that 
you substitute the tenant for the landlord. Then 
comes the second point. Suppose you split it up into 
smaller farms, you provide for a large number of 
people and give them a means of living, but it does 
not follow they would cultivate that farm. They might 
keep it under grass if that paid them better than cul- 
tivation. 

15513. In_ the first place, under the first arrange- 
ment, you suggest you would move a good farmer 
to this grass land where he would be simply a grazier ? 
— Yes. 

15514. And you move him in order to make room in 
Roscommon for placing somebody from the Congested 
District in his place, is that it? — That was the first 
thing. If that failed I would split it up. 

15515. So that it is a General Post, as it were, or 
a general shifting of the population in order to pro- 
vide for men in the Congested District? — Yes, so far 
as necessary and practicable. 

15516. I mean to say that that involves, does it not, 
that to move an individual, or a group of individuals, 
in the Congested District from Roscommon you have 
got to move farmers from Roscommon to other lands, 
the grass land, say, of Meath. That is so, is it not? 
— In some cases. 

15517. Taking the other alternative of striping the 
land, which all through I am assuming ought to be 
kept in grass, your other alternative is taking from 
that individual holder of grazing a large area in order 
to create a number of small graziers? — Yes. 

15518. That is so, is it not? — That is so. 

15519. How are these small graziers to carry on the 
business of grazing in this sense : how can they go all 
over Ireland to buy cattle and do the business of the 
cattle jobber? — They would only have a small number 
of cattle on the farm, but instead of having one man 
you would have ten or fifteen men. I do not quite 
follow you about going all over Ireland. The man 
wants to keep a certain number of cattle on his farm 
to fatten them. 

15520. Will you agree with this, that with the big 
grazier, the man owning a tract of land such as we 
are assuming to exist, his business is entirely to deal 
with cattle, to watch the market, and to go to fairs to 
buy cattle. He buys them in big lots, because he 
has got a large area, and therefore he can buy so many 
truck loads at the different fairs, perhaps, in the Con- 
gested Districts. He buys so many truck loads, and, 
therefore, he can place those cattle on his land cheaper 
than fifteen men going from different farms to buy 
cattle when they cannot fill a truck. How is it to be 
as profitable to a number of small graziers as to one 
big grazier who can work the thing on a more econo- 
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Nov. 7, 1906. m ' ca l basis ? — It may not be. so absolutely profitable 
■1— " as to on© big man, 1 admit, but the fifteen men can 

Mr. Com- combine, I suppose. If there is anything in this co- 
mi am oner operation that we hear so much of, they can combine 
Finucane. together and get a truck load between them. Surely 
it is not beyond human intelligence that a dozen men 
should combine. 

15521. That is all assumption?— Yes. I admit there 
may be some loss of profit, but very slight. 

15522. And in the meantime there would be no occu- 
pation for these men on the striped grazing land. 
There would be no occupation except to sit down on 
a fence and watch the cattle?— That is so, assuming 
that the land is only fit for that particular purpose, 
but I do not admit that. 

15523. Therefore, you will admit this, that it is 
of considerable importance to know whether it is the 
actual fact that there are lands in Ireland that ought 
to be, from an economical and prosperity of the coun- 
try point of view, not broken up but should remain 
in grass. You admit that is important? — I think it 
as, assuming that there be any such land. 

15525. It is important it should be ascertained 
whether that is so ? — Quite so. 

15526. And if it be so, you do not think these areas 
should be deducted from the land available for migration 
purposes ; you would have small graziers then instead 
of big ones? — Yes. 

15527. With regard to paragraph two, where you 
refer to the system of small farming and where you 
mention Belgium, has not sunshine a good deal to do 
with it? — Sunshine? 

15528. Yes? — In the fattening of cattle? 

15529. Yes ? — It may have ; but I never before heard 
of such a thing. 

15530. But has it not as a matter of fact? — I have 
a book here, the standard authority 

15531. I am acquainted myself to some extent with 
this, but I will explain what I mean by sunshine. 
Is it not the case that this system of Belgium is really 
dependent upon tillage, upon the nature of the crops 
produced? — Take Switzerland — I have been in both 
Belgium and Switzerland — in Switzerland nobody can 
say that there is a very great amount of sunshine. 
There is snow and frost through the winter. The land 
is very bad, although the hillsides are beautiful, but 
the land could not be compared with Ireland, and the 
number of fat cattle produced in Switzerland is greater 
than Ireland. 

15532. I am not now so much on the question of 
fattening ? — I do not know anything about the alleged 
effect of sunshine. 

15533. You are really referring here, are you not. to 
what is called and known in agriculture as the soiling 
system ? — Yes, stall-feeding. 

15534. That is, where cattle are fed in a house and 
only get a certain amount of exercise in the day, and 
for the remainder of the time are in the house — is not 
that so? — Yes. 

15535. And in order to do that you must have a 
series of crops for feeding — you will admit that ? — Yes. 

15536. And it is the sunshine that really enables 
you to produce those crops with certainty that enables 
the soiling system to be carried on : is not that so ?— 
What are the particular crops you are referring to? 

15537. Every sort of feeding stuff? — Such as? 

15538. Roots, rye, rape, vetches, and various grasses. 
All those things we know are used for feeding cattle? — 
And are not those things produced in Ireland — roots 
and turnips? 

15539. But can they be produced with the same cer- 
tainty — are they produced? — I think so. There are as 
good roots in Ireland as anywhere, and far better, I 
should think, than in Switzerland, as good wheat and 
far better, and far better hay and grass. 

15540. Do you know people in Ireland that have 
tried this soiling system and found it to succeed? — 
No, I cannot say I do ; but it must not be assumed 
because I da not know such people that the system 
does not exist. 

15541. You have never heard of it? — I have heard 
of house feeding in my young days, but I have not 
. been making inquiries about it latterly. It may exist 
for all I know. 

15542. But would it not be some sort of evidence 
that the soiling system is not capable of application 
to Ireland ? — It may be, but I should like to read 
what, is mentioned about various other countries in 
regard to that, in the comparison of Ireland with 
Holland and other countries. 


15543. I am speaking of Ireland, and I am assuming 
that there are in Ireland as enterprising and as know- 
ledgable men about agriculture as there are in any 
other country, and I want to know through the length 
and breadth of Ireland if you can tell me where this 
system of soiling has been carried on with continuous 
success? — I cannot say that, because I have been out 
of the country so much that I cannot say for certain 
it may or may not be carried on, but I can say this, 
that all the authorities, all the standard books that I 
have read, all agree that the conditions in Ireland 
are far and away better for the production of crops 
for house feeding than Flanders, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. 

15544. Do they go on to say that it never has been 
tried? — No, they do not. 

15545. Is it not rather a curious fact that, with the 
men of the greatest possible intelligence that you have 
up and down Ireland, a system that is found abroad 
to work so extremely well is not now found working 
in Ireland ? — It may be, but I am not an expert in these 
matters, and I would not like to offer a decided opinion, 
but so far as I have read and from what I have heard 
from other people, and have seen myself, what I have 
stated is correct. You say there are men of great in- 
telligence in Ireland, men of great farming skill and 
all the rest of it, but the evidence that you had 
yesterday from Mr. Wrench was that small farmers 
were exceedingly backward in cultivation and farm- 
ing in Ireland, and that if they were taught agricul- 
ture properly then this system of economical farming 
might succeed. There are. no doubt, a great many 
farmers in Ireland. 

15546. I am talking only of enterprising and know- 
ledgeable men. Do you mean to tell me, or can you 
point to a single instance in the whole of Ireland, 
where this system of soiling has' been in existence and 
is a success? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — 'Does not it depend a 
great deal on the system of procedure in Ireland, on 
railway rates and fares and on markets ? — Yes, on 
ever so many conditions. 

15547. Sir John Colomb. — And, therefore, is it not 
the case that it may be want of continuous sunshine 
that prevents what can be done on the Continent from 
being done in Ireland in respect of producing certain 
crops? — That may or may not be so ; I do not possess 
sufficient knowledge to be able to give a definite 
opinion myself, but I will just read to you a passage, 
if I may, which illustrates this veiy thing, from a book 
by M. Emilie de Laveleye, a Frenchman, who is a 
great authority on the subject. 

15548. I am not in the least disputing what is done 
on the Continent ?- -It is not with regard toi the Con- 
tinent, but Ireland. He says : “ On the whole, for 
carrying farming to a high pitch of perfection, Ireland 
enjoys far greater advantages than Flanders, the land 
being much superior, the climate equally favourable 
to the growth of valuable crops, and the same 
markets being at hand.” That is one passage. 
Then he says: — ‘‘True, it may be said, he 
must have money for that, and the Irishman has 
none. But where does the Fleming’s money come 
from? From his flax, colza, hops, and chicory, crops 
which he sells at the rate of from .600 to 1,500 francs 
(£24 to £60) per hectare ; and why cannot the Irish- 
man ga and do likewise? The Irishman, it may be 
answered, must grow food for liimself. But so does 
the Fleming ; for, in fact, apart from the special crops 
referred to, he grows enough to support a population 
relatively twice as large as that of Ireland. It has, 
indeed, been argued that the special crops, for which 
Flanders is famous, would be out of the question save 
for access ta markets which are not within the reach 
of the Irishman. But this argument seems to me to 
have small validity. The chief market for the agri- 
cultural produce for Belgium is England, and is Lon- 
don nearer to Ostend and Antwerp -chan Dublin and 
Cork are to Liverpool and Manchester? Friesland 
and Holland send coal and butter to England, and 
Galicia ships oxen by way of Vigo, across that 
dangerous Bay of Biscay ; but why cannot Ireland do 
the same?” 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In point of fact there 
must be some other reason why the natural effect is 
not produced than the absence of sunshine in Ireland. 

15549. Sir John Colomb. — That was the reason I 
put the question whether the crops and the general 
soiling system does require sunshine to be successful. 
That was the reason I put the question, and I thought 
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you would understand it. I was really speaking of 
something that perhaps really is a factor that we can- 
not ignore when you talk about revolutionising the 
system ?— Mr. Disraeli said long ago that all the evils 
of Ireland were due to the effects of the melancholy 
ocean. I do not know anything of what you say about 
sunshine ; it may be so, but I never before heard of it, 
and offer no opinion on the point. 

15550. You, as I understand, attach no importance 
to an apprehension of the possible results that might 
follow to the small holders all over Ireland by the 
breaking up of the grazing farms? — None whatever. I 
say that the advantages on the other side would be so 
great that they would counterbalance any disadvantage 
of that sort. 

15551. 1 gather from this that you think the advantage 
may be very great if the Belgium system was applied ?-— 
That it would be better than what exists now, but in 
any case I say the advantage is great economically. 
There will be an enormous advantage, if you increase 
the means of living for a large number of the popula- 
tion and if you make them contend, and even if there 
were a slight economic loss, I would gladly incur 
that loss so as to produce a livelihool for a greater 
number of people, and in order to make them con- 
tented and happy. 

15552. Have you made specific inquiries or really 
examined this question as to whether it is the graziers 
on these grazing lands that really furnish the markets 
for the small holders in the South and 1 West ; and can 
you say in the light of any facts as to why you do not 
think it is of economic advantage?— Tli at point, I 
think, has been carefully examined with reference to 
the importatation of Canadian cattle, and it will be 
submitted to you by Mr. Bailey. He has gone into it 
at some length ; the whole thing has been gone into. 

15553. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not Mr. 
Bailey also know whether the system conducted in 
Belgium of stall-feeding is not very prevalent over 
Ulster and some other parts of Ireland ? — Yes ; he has 
gone into all that at great length with reference to 'lie 
Canadian cattle. 

15554. There is only one question I was anxious to 
ask you with reference to this first-class land — it is 
only as a second resort that you would break it up ? — 
Yes. 

15555. Assuming that it is better fitted for grazing 
than for tillage, it is only as a second resort that you 
contemplate breaking it up ? — Yes. 

15556. Perhaps you would not even in that event 
suppose that it would be necessary for the farmers of 
the smaller class to sit down to an idle life. If you 
had the conduct of that class of work, would not 
you try to arrange the new holdings in such a way, 
if possible, that there would be a varying class of soil 
for each holding? — Yes. 

15557. Do not you think in most instances that the 
land is of unequal value on estates? — Yes. 

15558. Do not you think, therefore, that if it came 
to dividing up this land you would be able to put 
upon the holdings a fair amount of land of less good 
quality that ought to be cultivated ? — Yes, I think so, 
and Mr. Wrench said so yesterday. 

15559. In that way would you look to having a 
mixed system on these holdings ? — Yes. 

15560. And thus giving the people a suitable class of 
employment? — Yes, so far as possible. It may not 
always be possible. 

15561. But you look to that effect ? — Yes. 

15562. And the general result would be that some 
parts of the country, the best parts of the country, 
that are not populated, would have a fair population? — 
Yes. 

15563. Mr. Sutherland. — I am a little puzzled with 
some of your answers, and perhaps you will shed some 
light upon them. Of course the whole of this discus- 
sion is subject to the limitation and the assumption 
that there is land too good for cultivation ? — Yes. 

15564. It is an entirely new proposition to me? — 
So it is to me ; I never heard of it until yesterday. 

15565. Will you kindly tell me what could make it 
too good for cultivation? — I do not know. 

15566. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is it not true 
that a great part of all this fattening land in Meath 
was once under cultivation. You ride over the lands 
of Meath and you see the furrows in the fields still ? — 
Yes. 

15567. Mr. Sutherland. — Does it amount to this, 
that crops fail there and do not grow ? — No, the idea 
is that they get so rich that they lie down. 


15568. But they do that everywhere, do not they ?— Ngv 7 1306 
The richer the crop is the more it would do it. I ' * 
have never before heard that any land was unfit for cul- Mr. Com- 
tivation because it produced a superfluously rich crop, inisaioner 
The produce of that very rich land is found to be far Finucane. 
and away greater than that of poorer land. But what 
Sir John means is that though it is capable of pro- 
ducing good crops, still there are better results and 
more profit by using it for grazing and fattening pur- 
poses. 

15569. Sir John Colomb. — C ertainly. Have you 

read Mr. Doran’s evidence ? — Some of it, and I re- 
member he said that. 

15569a. He says they are not good lands for crop- 
ping, they are too rich. When asked “It would be 
an economic wrong to disturb them,” he said, “ They 
are more profitable under grass ” ? — That is one thing, 
it is another to say such lands are unfit for cultivation. 

15570. Mr. Sutherland. — It all depends upon 
under whom. They are more profitable, of course ; 
but how the question struck me in Ireland was when 
I passed through the richest part of Ireland and saw 
it lying uncultivated ; and then to the other extreme, 
where I found land that no reasonable person ought 
to attempt to cultivate. People have been there and 
have tried to cultivate it. 

15571. The Chairman. — I do not think we need 
really go into that. I do not think the witness wishes 
us to understand that he is an agricultural expert, 
and we shall have gentlemen before us who will tell 
us from a scientific point of view what, their opinions 
are about the matter. 

15572. Sir John Colomb. — I would like to bring out 
this point. Mr. Doran says this, “ I say that the 
rich fattening land in Ireland, no matter where it is, 
is not suitable to settle small farmers on.” You do 
not agree with that ? — By small farmers, I suppose 
Mr. Doran meant men of a few acres such as you have 
down in the West. I do not think the rich land would 
be suitable for them. My suggestion was that I would 
deal with it by giving it to the larger farmers; I 
would give it to the men of forty or fifty acres, and 
not to four and five-acre men. 

15573. Mr. Sutherland. — But why should it not be 
suitable to small holders. You have shown us 
the conditions under which the cultivation 
in Belgium is carried on? — What I said was that I 
would not move a small man of four or five acres from 
Mayo who was accustomed to the dealing only with 
the poorer land under an entirely different system of 
cultivation, and give him a small farm in Meath. 

15574. Would not the circumstances teach him how 
to make the best use of it ? — But you can get men of 
more capital. 

15575. I am speaking of what I know we have 
done in Scotland where men have adopted them- 
selves to circumstances much more difficult than that ? 

— They may, but at the same time I think you will 
admit it would be preferable to move a bigger man, 
and to leave the smaller man near his own place. 

15575a. That is an entirely different thing to saying 
that the land is too good for small holders ? — What I 
have said is that I think it would be better to move 
the bigger man, not the smaller. 

15576. As a matter of expediency, and not one of 
principle? — Yes. 

15577. The Chairman. — I think perhaps we had 
now better go on to the next point? — Yes. (Witness 
continuing to read from his Memorandum). — The author 
of the digest of evidence taken by the Devon Commis- 
sion — their Secretary, Captain Kennedy, gave in 
1845, a description of the process of consolidation of 
holdings which is as correct now as it was then. “ The 
phrase, he wrote, ‘ consolidation of farms’ is through- 
out the evidence (i.e., the evidence taken by the Devon 
Commission) applied to two operations of very dif- 
ferent character ; the one the increasing the size of 
holdings by removal of some of the occupiers and unit- 
ing the lands they held to other farms, the other the 
arrangement of property held in detached parcels or 
r undale .giving to each occupier a compact holding 
equivalent in value to his scattered lots. . . .” 

“ It appears that they, the occupiers, in some cases 
have been ejected for the purpose of consolidating 
farms. . . .” “In some cases brought before the 
Commission the object of consolidation appears to have 
been either to increase the proprietor’s demesne or to 
form large grazing farms of 200 acres or upwards.” 

“ This class of consolidation is frequently accom- 
plished by milder measures than those adopted by 
P 2 
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extensive clearances. “ The class of consolidation 
which consists of giving to each tenant a compact 
equivalent for lands held in rundale or scattered lots 
appears to be absolutely necessary before taking any 
other steps to improve an estate so circumstanced or 
the condition of its occupiers. . . .” “This, how- 
ever, is a most difficult operation, to which the pre- 
j udices, the suspicions, the fear of losing by a change, 
or the desire of obtaining some undue advantage, unite 
the greater portion of the peasantry in resisting any 
measure of the kind.” The process of clearing off 
small holdings and consolidating them into larger ones 
had begun before the famine of 1846 and so far back 
as 1830, but was accelerated by the famine. The evil 
of sub-letting and sub-division of holdings had gone 
so far in 1830, when a great fall in prices of agri- 
cultural produce had occurred after the peace, that 
“ a general impression was produced in the minds of 
all persons,” wrote Dr. Doyle, the famous Catholic 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, “ that a pauper 
population spread over the country would go on in- 
creasing and the value of the land at the same time 
diminishing, till the produce would become insuffi- 
cient to maintain the resident population.” The 
evil became so obvious that the proprietors thought 
some remedy ought to be applied, and they did, ac- 
cordingly, apply remedies, “ the principle of which,” 
continues Dr. Doyle, “ I highly approve, but I 
thought, and still think, that those laws ought to 
have been accompanied by some provision for the 
poor ” “ In, general,” say the Department of 

Agriculture and Technical Instruction regarding the 
changes in the size and distribution of holdings in 
Ireland, “ three periods may be distinguished during 
the past sixty years — the first in which the change 
was catastrophic, had closed before the Census of 
1851.” “ The second, extending over from thirty to 
forty years, marked a gradual decline in the number 
of holdings over one and not exceeding fifteen acres, 
with a corresponding increase in the larger classes of 
holdings. In the third period, that of the past 
twenty years, excepting holdings not exceeding one 
acre, the feature which stands out is the comparative 
absence of change. . . .” “Connaught has the 
largest number of holdings above 500 acres.” An 
idea of the extent to which consolidation has gone on 
since 1845 may be formed from the fact that, accord- 
ing to a return prepared by the then Land Commis- 
sion for the Devon Commission, there were at that 
time, according to the Poor Law Valuation, 955,448 
holdings in all -Ireland, of which 317,264 contained 
not more than five acres each, and there were in all 
Ireland only 7,926 holdings exceeding 200 acres each. 
In 1904 there were in all Ireland 591,224 hold- 
ings, of which less than 138,000 were of not more 
than five acres each ; 8,096 of between 200 and 500 
acres each ; 1,527 of more than 500 acres each. 

15578. Can you tell us how these compare now? — 
There were 7,926 exceeding 200 acres in the 
time of the Devon Commission, and now there are 
8,096 between 200 and 500 acres, and 1,527 above 
500 acres, which makes 9,600. Of these latter 1,527 
holdings of more than 500 acres each, more than 
lialf— -795— are situated in the administrative 
counties m which there are Congested Districts 
counties. As might be expected, where the clearances 
were greatest, the number of the large holdings and 
the proportion of area they cover to the total area 
is also greatest. Of all the holdings in Ireland ex- 
ceeding 500 acres each, 15’2 per cent, are situated in 
Galway and in Mayo 12-4; while Meath, which 
is popularly supposed to be the land of large holdings 
contains only 5'9 per cent, of the total number of 
holdings in Ireland exceeding 500 acres each, and 
Limerick 2 - l per cent. 


area in occupation of owners in fee, would 
suffice to raise about two-thirds of the holdings 
valued at less than £10 up to that level, ex- 
cluding the unfit. I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of the figures (all agricultural statistics in 
Ireland are open to doubt). I would suggest that 
these figures be checked and verified in the office of 
the Commissioner of Valuation. But here again the 
land that may possibly be rendered available from 
this source is unevenly distributed. Leitrim, Sligo, 
and Donegal and Kerry have comparatively little, 
while Cork has much more than would be required for 
its wants. It may be asked in the case of counties 
in which the available area in owner’s occupation 
added to the area that may be rendered available by 
purchase from tenants, in the way suggested would 
still be insufficient to raise all small holdings needing 
enlargement to the £10 standard, what is to be done 
in order to supply the deficit ? , My answer would be, 
that in such counties, if the deficit cannot be made 
good by voluntary sales of demesnes, then farms of 
over £50 valuation instead of £100 may have to be 
made liable to diminution, or the people for whom 
farms cannot be provided in their own counties may 
have to be migrated on to untenanted land in the 
nearest county in which it is available, or finally 
those for whom farms cannot be provided in one or 
other of these ways, will have to remain where they 
are, under improved conditions, or emigrate. 

15580. The Chairman. — Will you go on to the next 
point? — That deals with how land should be acquired 
for relief of congestion. The difficulties that have 
beset the Congested Districts Board in their efforts to 
relieve congestion have been fully described by Mr. 
Doran and need not be repeated' by me. The Con- 
gested Districts Board have, no doubt, done all that 
it was possible for them to do, with the funds and 
staff at their disposal, under the laws by which their 
proceedings were regulated. Without instituting in- 
vidious comparisons, I hope the same may be said of 
the Estates Commissioners. But, putting aside for 
the present all technical difficulties and difficulties of 
detail that may have arisen from the law, the in- 
sufficiency of staff or of funds, this great and funda- 
mental difficulty has confronted the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board as it has the Estates Commissioners, 
namely, that neither body can buy an estate until it 
is offered to them for sale. Estates are offered for 
sale and bought, one here, another there, scattered 
throughout the country, and not in geographical order 
contiguous to one another as will be seen 

from the map of County Galway which I submit, 
showing where the purchased estates are situated, 
for which map I am indebted to the Regis- 
trar of Titles, t The result is, as a glance at the 
map will show, that the work of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board and of the Estates Commissioners alike, 
m relieving congestion, is mere patchwork. The needs 
of particular estates that may be bought, or of persons 
in the locality where such purchased estates are 
situated, may be met, by .the improvement of these 
estates and by the distribution of such untenanted 
land as may happen to be purchased in the neighbour- 
hood, without any sufficient knowledge of, or regard 
to, what may be the more pressing wants of other 
localities situated some distance ofi. This map 
“ows the estates purchased by the Congested Districts 
Board and the Estates Commissioners. The colouring 
on the map will show that the estates purchased are 
mostly outside the scheduled areas. 

15581. Win you explain the colouring ?—Tlie electoral 
divisions scheduler! oa ervn rrerte-l .1 


L per cent. 

15579. Mr. Sutherland.— That is not how it strikes 
one m passing through the country ?— These are the 
ngures from the agricultural statistics. The fact is 
that the term “ holding ” includes land in the oc- 
cupation of the landlord. (Witness continuinn to 
read).— The total valuation of lands in occupation 
( ^ enan ^ s .holding tenancies rated at more than 
iJOO each m the administrative counties in which 
there are scheduled areas, according to the best esti- 
mate that can be made at present, is about £500,000 * 
If each of these tenants were to retain land of the 
rateable value of £100 and to sell the surplus, there 
would become available for enlargement of small hold- 
ings from this source, in these counties, land of rate- 
This, added to the available 


able value of £200,000. 


divisions scheduled as congested are coloured c „ 
the estates purchased by and vested prior to the Act 
of 1903 m the Congested Districts Board are edged 
blue, and_ the estates purchased by and vested in the 
Congested Districts Board subsequent to Act of 1903 
are edged red. The estates purchased by and vested 
in the Estates Commissioners are coloured pink and 
edged green, while estates which the Commissioners 
have agreed to purchase but not yet vested in them 
are coloured and edged yellow. In the case of all of 
these estates purchased or agreed to be purchased by 
t J} e . Commissioners, the untenanted land has Deen 
divided, and tenants placed in occupation of the new 
or enlarged holdings. The point is, as you see, by 
looking at the map, that it is mere patchwork scattered 
throughout the country. The whole mass of green is 
absolutely untouched by our operations to date. There 
are bits and scraps coloured as purchased scattered 
here and there. 

15582. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Could you say. 

* See p. 323, Table IV., col. (4). 

tThis map is reproduced in the Appendix, facing p. 326. 
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-whether any of the green has been sold directly from 
the landlord to the tenant ? — There is a comparatively 
little in the scheduled areas as compared with the 
. other portions. 

15583. It does not appear on the map? — No. We 
'have also a statement showing what the Commissioners 
have bought in the scheduled areas of other counties, 
and you will see it is only a very small patch. 

15584. Is not Galway a fairly typical county? — 
Well, we have bought more in Galway and Mayo than 
an other places. Donegal, I think, is absolutely un- 
touched. 

15585. The Chairman. — Then, is it your opinion that 
this patchwork is inevitable under the present system ? 
— Yes. That is one of my main reasons for the con- 
clusion — that all the scheduled areas should be bought 
by the Estates Commissioners. This is another argu- 
ment in the same direction. Again, supposing the 
Estates Commissioners to buy an estate contain- 
ing a large area of untenanted land, and supposing 
that there is close by another estate which is con- 
gested, but that it is unsold and in the hands of a 
landlord, it is clear that the Commissioners could not, 
with any prospect of success, migrate or attempt to 
migrate tenants from such other congested estate to the 
•untenanted land purchased by them, without objection- 
able interference with the relations of the' landlord 
and tenants in the unbought congested estate from 
which it may be proposed to move tenants away and 
on to a purchased estate. How could the Commis- 
sioners go to another man’s property and say to his 
tenants — “ Abandon your present holdings and come 
on to a property purchased by State funds, where we 
will make better provision for you.” _ That is to say 
if there is an unsold congested estate in the neighbour- 
hood of a sold congested estate, we have no power to 
approach the landlord and ask him to sell, and if we 
were to go to a neighbouring landlord’s property, and 
say to the tenants — “Leave that estate and come to 
our untenanted land,’’ the landlord naturally would 
say, “You are interfering with my property and re- 
moving my tenants out of this to an estate close by, 
and you are leaving my land derelict.” Naturally, he 
would object to that. 

15586. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Your point would be to try 
to have power to purchase out these lands? — I am 
coming to that. 

15587. Is it not the fact that the Congested Districts 
Board is face to face exactly with a case such as you 
describe? — So I see Mr. Doran has said, and so we 
Bhould be if we bought the Clanmorris estate, or any 
other estate, and there were an unsold congested estate 
in the neighbourhood which we desired 1 to improve. 

15588. Mr. Sutherland. — How do you come to buy 
those estates? — We can only buy estates that are 
• offered for sale. 

15589. It does not follow that the estate offered for 
sale is the best suited for your purpose ? — Suppose an 
estate is offered for sale and we buy it. and that it is 
a very good estate for our purpose, with untenanted 
land upon it, and that there is another estate close by, 
badly congested, that is not offered for sale, and the 
landlord has not sold it to his tenants and does not 
offer to sell to us, and the tenants are continuing 
tenants of the landlord, we cannot go to the landlord 
and say, “ we will move your tenants out of this con- 
gested estate of yours on to untenanted land bought 
by us in the neighbourhood.” 

15590. With regard to estates which you have pur- 
chased, all those difficulties were foreseen ; why did 
you buy estates at all? — I am using these arguments 
to show that the present system is bad. We had no 
■option under the law but to buy these estates. 

15591. The Chairman. — Is not there an additional 
difficulty with regard to the present system, that not 
only are you prevented for obvious reasons from going 
to the tenants on a bad estate, and suggesting they 
should remove to this land that you have bought, but 
is it not also a fact that as you cannot deal with them 
you also are not able to deal with the congests, because 
th-' feeling in the neighbourhood is such that until you 
have dealt with those local people congests are not 
properly received when they go there? — Quite so. 
Occupiers of small holdings in the neighbourhood will 
•object to congests coming in. 

15592. Then, it comes to this, that you cannot 
-satisfy them because you are unable to obtain posses- 
sion of the estate on which they are situate, and you 
are unable to utilise the land which you have bought 
for the migration of congests, because in doing so you 
are taking away from these other people that land 
which they look on as their heritage ? — Yes. 


15593. Sir John Colomb. — You say that you can- Nov - jg 0 g_ 
not go to another man’s property and ask the tenants ’ -1_ 
of that property to go to an estate purchased by the Mr. Corn- 
Estates Commissioners with State funds. But if you miasioner 
are offering tenants on a neighbouring landlord’s pro- Finueatte. 
perty better farms they are perfectly free to go, and 
the landlord cannot object to them going ? — Quite so ; 
if you offer them better holdings they are perfectly 
free to go, but I am sure the landlord would have a 
grievance because of public servants coming on his 
estate and disturbing his tenants. 

15594. My point is the other side, of the question 
should be looked to ; it would be to the advantage of 
tiie landlords? — To get rid of his tenants ? 

15595. Yes ; because he could enlarge holdings on his 
property without having to pay for tenant right. The 
difficulty I see is the State having to pay tenant right 
which otherwise the landlord would have to pay in 
order to enlarge the holdings ? — The answer is to go 
back to facts. I think Mr. Doran has mentioned, as a 
matter of fact, that landlords have objected, and Mr. 

Stuart will tell you that when we tried to do it the land- 
lord objected to his tenants being interfered with, and 
it is only quite natural that he should, because it 
upsets the whole of his property. If you took away 
ten small tenants from a man’s property, and said 
you would give them better farms elsewhere 

15596. The Chairman. — Is not it reasonable to sup- 
pose that if the officials of a public Department begin 
to interfere in that way between landlord and tenant, 
the ordinary landlord might think it an improper 
thing for officials to do ? — Quite so. 

15597. It would be a very great departure if it were 
recognised as the duty of officials ? — I think the land- 
lord would think it improper, and I think myself it 
would be improper. 

15598. Sir John Colomb. — Do you think the land- 
lord would regard it as improper if the State offered 
to give better farms elsewhere to one, two, three, or 
four of his small tenants — where is the interference 
with the landlord ; the tenants are perfectly free to 
go to better farms on better terms? — It is 
not to be expected that a tenant would go off to 
another farm at a distance and leave his old farm, 
with all his improvements, in the hands of the land- 
lord without receiving compensation. If you remove 
a tenant from one property to another the improve- 
ments that the moving tenant has executed on 
that property, whether houses, fences, or anything else 
are taken into account, and he either gets compensation 
for them or the improvements are handed over to 
another tenant ; but what claim has the land- 
lord to them? — none whatever. No tenant would 
go under the conditions suggested. No tenant would 
leave all behind him, his house, improvements, and 
everything else, getting no compensation, handing 
everything over to the landlord, unless he is promised 
a perfectly new home, and that better arrangements 
will be made for him elsewhere, which will cover the 
loss he has sustained, leaving his improvements be- 
hind, by moving and more 

15599. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would not that 
be a great loss to the State? — Certainly. 

15600. Sir John Colomb. — It is the loss to the State 
that I forsee? — It would involve a loss to the State 
in certain cases. It is a remarkable thing that land- 
lords have objected, though the migration of some of 
their tenants might in some cases enable them to en- 
large holdings. We found it so in fact. 

15601. The Chairman. — If a man migrated and sold 
the tenant right of the holding from which he removed, 
the estate from which he went would be in no better 
condition than it was before? — None whatever. 

15602. On the other hand, if you have to relinquish 
the tenant right to the landlord, the State would prac- 
tically be making a present to the landlord of the 
value of that particular tenant right ? — Yes. 

15603. Sir John Colomb. — That is exactly the 
point. The landlord would be the gainer ? — He would 
be the gainer on the condition that you took the tenant 
away, and he gave no compensation to him. 

15604. My point is, it is not the landlord would 
object to the tenant going away, but the State would 
object to the loss involved in the sacrifice of the tenant 
right? — I think, as a matter of fact, the landlord 
would object to public officials going into their pro- 
perty. They have objected in other cases where the 
interference of officials would have been far more rea- 
sonable, but if the landlord’s property were the ordi- 
nary normal property with a number of small hold- 
ings, and the Estates Commissioners’ officials were to 
go into such property and propose to interfere with 
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Aov. 7 1900 . t;he man’s tenants and take them away from him, 
— ’ I think there is not one landlord in 100 who would 

Mr. Com- not say to him, “ What business have you to come 
raissiouer here interfering with my tenants? Clear out of this." 
fimucane. 15605. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If you proposed 

further, to use the farms that were left behind for the 
enlargement of farms there, it would lead to very 
great complications? — Yes, great complications. 

15606. Mr. Bryce. — Could not the tenant who was 
coming out on to an estate purchased by the Estates 
Commissioners sell his tenant right? — He could, but 
in that case you would - not relieve congestion. You 
would get in another small tenant on Che same 
holding. The arguments I am using now are 
leading up to the conclusion to which. I am 
proceeding. (Witness reading). — In this connection 
it may also be explained that there are broadly 
two classes of sales of estates — one, and that 
embraces the vast majority — where the owner sells to 
his tenants direct, the other where he sells the estate 
en bloc to the Estates Commissioners. In estates of 
the latter class the Estates Commissioners can make 
advances out of the Reserve Fund, to an almost un- 
limited extent, for improvement of holdings, provided 
they recover such advances by purchase annuities, 
while ir, estates sold by owners to their tenants direct, 
no such advances for improvements can be made. Now, 
as estates in the scheduled districts are mostly all in 
need of radical improvements, it follows that if they 
are to be improved they must be sold either to the Com- 
missioners or the Congested Districts Board, and not 
by owners to tenants direct. We can advance no 
money for the improvement of estates sold by the 
owners to the tenants direct. We can make gifts to 
the extent that the Reserve Fund authorises, but we 
cannot advance and recover by land purchase annuities 
in the case of lands sold by the landlord to the tenant 
one single pound for the improvement of holdings. 
When an estate is sold to ourselves or the Congested 
Districts Board you can make advances of £50 or £100 
for building houses or other improvements, if there is 
need for them, and the tenant pays such advances back 
by annuities extending over 68g years at 3 ^ per cent. 
Therefore, if you are going to improve those estates they 
must be sold either to the Congested Districts Board 
or the Estates Commissioners, and not by the landlord 
to the tenant direct. 

15607. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is as the 
law at present stands ? — As the law at present stands. 

15608. The Chairman. — May I ask you whether for 
the reasons you have just stated, you do not think it is 
a great pity that many estates within congested areas 
which probably wanted considerable improvements 
should ever have been sold direct from landlord to 
tenant? — Yes, I do ; and there is a- statement I have 
here as to. many estates that have been sold in the 
scheduled areas by landlords to tenants which 
shows that what we have done is in many cases to 
stereotype the worst possible kind of holding.* Out of 
more than 1,025 sold in the scheduled areas 
more .than five-sixths pay an annuity of £10 and 
under. They have been stereotyped. We cannot touch 
them. We might, perhaps, have refused to declare the 
lands an estate, blit even then we should have been 
by executive action straining the law. 

15609. Mr. Bryce.— D o all these sales from land- 
lords to tenants come thi-ough you ? — Yes. 

15610. You know what happens ?—' Yes, but the 
difference is that in a direct sale the land- 
lord and tenants settle between themselves. Out 
of 1,025 holdings that have been sold in the 
scheduled areas by landlords to tenants there 
are ninety-four in which the annuities payable 
are less than £1, ninety-seven in which they are be- 
tween £1 and £1 10s.. 356 in which the annuity is 
under £3, 258 in which it is over £3 and less than 
£5, 160 m which it is over £5 and less than £10— the 
figure that would denote the smallest economic holding 
according to my theory. There are only forty-three 
above £10 and only seventeen over £20. 

15611. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Therefore, all 
those have been sold and vested in direct contradiction 
to the policy of the Land Acts l — Yes ; against the 
policy but not the letter of the Act. 

15612. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not you 
go further, and say that outside the scheduled area 
many estates have been sold that ought never to have 
been sold without improvements? — Yes; if improve- 
ments were possible. 


15613. Many uneconomic holdings have been sold ? — 
Yes. They are being stereotyped. 

15614. The Chairman. — Is it your opinion that 
when an estate can be described as a congested estate, 
the estate should never be allowed to pass direct to- 
the tenant from the landlord ?— The sale should be 
either to the Estates Commissioners or the Congested 
Districts Board. 

15615. In order that it may be improved in process 
of transfer? — Yes. 

15616. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not it the fact 
that main drainage could with much greater ease be 
made before the sale to the small occupiers than after- 
wards? — That depends. 

15617. Bearing on that point of making the hold- 
ings somewhat economic before sale, and in further- 
ance of your suggestion that the sale ought to be either 
to the Estates Commissioners or the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, don’t you think if the sale were to either 
body it would be very easy for them to get frequently 
drainage or other important work effected, whereas if 
it is left until after the sale, practically it. will never 
be done?— Yes, as regards direct sales from landlord 
to tenants that is so. 

15618. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— If it is vested in 
the tenant of the holding l— Yes. I think that is not 
only the best course, but the only course, for this rea- 
s°n if you advance money for drainage or any similar 
purpose before the lands are vested, you can re-sell 
that holding for a sum in excess of what you have paid 
the landlord, and add on the amount expended on the 
drainage and . recover it by way of annuity. If you 
once vest the land in the tenan't without doing that 
you can never add to the purchase money, and will 
have to lose anything spent on improvements out of 
the reserve fund for ever. 

15619. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou won’t be 
surprised to hear that we have had evidence in favour 
of this suggestion from the farmers themselves in 
Donegal ? — Naturally. 

15620. The Chairman. — In the return you have 
given us with regard to the number of holdings in 
Ireland and their size, have these holdings that have 
passed direct from the landlord to the tenant been 
withdrawn, or are they included in the figures you 
have given ?— These are included. 

1.562 1 . Therefore, in estimating the extent of the 
problem with which we have to deal we have to deduct 
from the figures you have given us here the number of 
holdings of the small sizes that have already passed 
from landlord to tenant ? — These may be enlarged later 
bu 7 tbe l an( i, if a holding is sold to the 
Estates Commissioners, and, then, later on untenanted 
land becomes available, you can incorporate it with 
the previous holding and enlarge it. 

15622. Mr. Sutherland. — But you regret that these 
small uneconomic holdings have been sold without the 
intervention of the Estates Commissioners or the Con- 
gested Districts Board?— Yes, very much. 

15623 Because they cannot b e improved after the 
tenant becomes the proprietor ?— You cannot advance 
money for their improvements. Suppose any of these 
tenants wanted little advances to build houses, make 
drams, make fences, and things of that sort, once the 
holdings are sold direct by the landlords to the tenants 
such advances cannot be made under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts- 

.15624. Why?— Because the law prohibits it, but if 
the estate were sold to the Estates Commissioners the 
advances could be made. 

15625. So, would it remain as it was ?— We can give 
no advance. We cannot improve the holdings in the 
hands of the tenant-purchasers bought from the land- 
lord direct, or held by tenants and unbought. 

3.5626 So is it purchase has made this possible?— 

If the land had not been sold, but had remained in 
the hands of the tenant under the landlord, we can 
make no advances for improvements under the Land 
Purchase Acts. 

15627 Sir Antony MacDonnell.— But in future 
you could when it came to be sold?— Yes, if sold to us. 

Mr ‘ S 7 HERLA ? D --I ^ok it you were pre- 
X ir mal ;, ,n S advances for these uneconomic 
holdings because the estates were sold?— You can make 
them economic by adding on other lands; but you 
cannot advance money for improvements of the original 
V the landlord to the tenant, and not 
to tne Jlstates Commissioners. 

riSi , TI “ But it is a great deal more, 

difficult to carry out <• system of migration and en- 
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largement of holdings when you have to deal with men 
who have already purchased? — There is very great . 
difficulty. 

15630. Because you would have to put down the 
tenant you migrate or the tenant purchaser 
on the land you give him in no worse position 
than he was on the land from which you took him. 
Suppose he had paid twenty-live instalments of 
his annuity you would have to make some 
complicated financial arrangement so as to give 
him the benefit of those payments when you 
.put him on the new land? — That is so. The Land 
Commission have rules as to how the annuity is to be 
calculated in such cases. Suppose a man has five acres 
which he purchased under the Purchase Acts ten years 
ago, and he now purchases ten acres under the Act of 
1903, in one case the annuity ceases at the end of 
thirty-five years, and in the other it goes on for 68g 
years, one being at 4 per cent, and the other 3£. If 
we are going to amalgamate these we find extreme 
difficulty in ascertaining what the tenant-purchaser has 
to pay for the 68g years, and though they have some 
rule they find it extremely difficult to work it in prac- 
tice, I think. 

15631. It is much more difficult to deal with conges- 
tion on that estate that has been sold than if it was 
dealt with before the tenant became a tenant pur- 
• chaser ? — Infinitely; more so. 

15632. Mr. Sutherland. — There is no doubt that 
in such cases a complicating factor is the purchase of 
these lands by the tenants? — Yes; I have shown you 
three reasons for purchase of all congested estates by 
the Estates Commissioners ; first, the patchwork 
argument ; the second argument being that con- 
gested estates may be close to the neighbour- 
hood, where you have got some untenanted land 
and you cannot touch the congested estate close 
by ; and then there is the difference between 
estates sold by the landlord to the tenants direct 
and estates sold to the Estates Commissioners. 
These considerations lead to the conclusion that, if it 
be desired or proposed to deal with the problem of 
congestion in a comprehensive and systematic manner 
as distinguished from mere patchwork, it will be 
necessary: — (a) To buy up, in geographical order, 
county by county, all the Congested Districts 
counties, or, at least, all congested estates in such 
counties (apparently all or most of them are con- 
gested), and to keep them on hand for a few years as 
the Congested Districts Board did the Dillon estate. 
(6) To buy up all untenated land that may be rendered 
available and that may be required for enlargement 
of small holdings, both from owners and large tenants 
in the administrative counties in which there are con- 
gested scheduled districts, (c) And then to re-arrange 
holdings where necessary, and apportion the un- 
tenanted land among those who have been ascertained 
from the Registers of the Commissioner of Valuation 
and, by local inquiry, to be most in need of, and 
most suitable to work, such land. A scheme of this 
sort would involve compulsion where the lands can- 
not be acquired by voluntary arrangement. 

15633. You first say you would buy up these estates in 
geographical order, county by county, and keep them 
in hands for a few years as the Congested Districts 
Board did in the case of the Dillon estate ; is that 
possible? Is it possible for your Department to be- 
come a landlord on such an enormous scale ? — The 
Land Commission at present are practically landlords 
of many times this area. We collect the rent and per- 
form the functions of the landlord at the present 
moment for £28,000,000 worth of property agreed to 
be sold and on which we collect interest in lieu of 
rent. If the tenant does not pay up his interest in 
lieu of the rent we have to take measures to recover 
it. This scheme does not involve buying up the 
whole of the eight counties, but the scheduled areas, 
the estimated price of which is less than £8,500,000. 

15634. Mr. O’Kelly. — Even if it did all you assert 
it would not be so much as half of what you have 
already done ? — No, and when you look at it, though 
it sounds an enormous problem, it is not so enormous. 
To begin with, what is the total value of the land 
of these counties put together ? It is only £410,000. 
I managed myself in India on behalf of the proprietor — 
a private landowner — a property, the number of tenants 
on which was greater than in all scheduled areas to- 
gether. Where the difficulty comes in I do not see. 


Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is no difficulty. , 7 . Q(1 - 

15635. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would there not ' ‘ ' 
be a great lot of work on each particular estate in Mr. Com- 
order to put it into condition for the people? — Yes. missioner 
That is to say, having got the untenanted land and Fiuucane. 
having bought the tenanted land, you require time 
to consider where you would move those tenants. The 
man on the spot would have to consider carefully who 
should be moved, the tenants would have to be shown 
where they are to go, and arrangements would have to 
be made in every case for housing them. 

15635a. That is precisely what the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board has done? — Except that they did it in 
patchwork fashion and on a comparatively small scale. 

15636. They could not do it otherwise ? — They could 
not. 

15637. Sir John Colomb. — Would not the proposal 
to buy up the lands, county by county, and then keep 
them on hands until such time as you can re-settle 
these lands and resell them, place you in the position 
of landlords subject to the Act of 1881 and all other 
Acts ? — No. 

15638- Why not? — Because our Act authorises us to 
retain property aggregating £20,000,000 for five years 
according to one view, and £5,000,000 according to an- 
other, and we have much larger powers than ordinary 
landlords over tenants on such properties. 

15639. Could not the tenants take you into 
court. As a matter of fact, if you buy a county 
with the idea of holding on until you have had the 
opportunity and time to re-sell to the tenants and 
re-settle it, during that time would not the tenants 
be coming into court every fifteen years ? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — No ; they pay interest, 
and not rent, and we have summary powers to realise 
that interest? — I only propose to hold them for five 
years and not fifteen. 

15640. Sir John Colomb. — Suppose you bought 
a property, with the intention of holding it 
without immediate re-settlement or re-arrangement, or 
sale to the tenant for some time to come ; during that 
interval could not the tenants, whose period of fifteen 
years have expired, take you into court and have fair 
rents fixed? — That point has not been really decided. 

There are some who assert that it can be done, but it 
has never been decided that it can be done as against 
the Estates Commissioners. 

15640a. Do you mean that the fact of the Estates 
Commissioners buying a property extinguishes the 
rights of tenants on that property that they enjoy 
under the Land Act of 1881, because that is what it 
comes to ? — Up to a certain extent. If I may be 
allowed to explain, the Estates Commissioners, under 
the Act as it now stands, only buy a property when 
three-fourths of the tenants have signed agreements 
to purchase at the estimated price, and to pay 3 £ per 
cent, interest on that price in lieu of rent. We have 
the same power of realising that interest in lieu of rent 
as we have to realise an annuity on the purchased land. 

Such realisation can be made by a summary pro- 
cess of issuing a notice saying to the tenants : “ You 
owe this sum ; you have agreed to pay it ; if you 
don’t pay it we can sell you up.” As regards the 
one-tfourth who have not agreed in that way we can 
either compel them to buy or realise the rent 
that they have been previously paying to the 
landlord on the same basis, but if they dis- 
pute the amount of that rent, and say it was less, 
and that it is not the real rent, they have exactly 
the same course open as they had before in case of 
disputes, that is to say, before they agree to purchase 
they can go into court, as you say, to have a fair 
rent fixed. But once they agree to purchase at a 
certain price we demand interest in lieu of rent. 

A tenant refused to pay in one case that I refer to 
later on. That demand was made under a misap- 
prehension of the facts on both sides. The tenant 
refused to pay, and the County Court Judge held he 
could have a fair rent fixed after we had agreed to 
buy the estate. We have appealed against that de- 
cision, anl it is still pending.* 

15641. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — That explana- 
tion you have given does not apply at all on con- 
gested estates? — It does not apply to the Congested 
Districts Board, because they do not take agreements 
to purchase from the tenants. 

15642. It would not apply to your purchasing a 
congested estate. If either body bought a congested 


* The Appellate Court has since decided that a fair rent could not be fixed in this case. M. F. 
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— of the estate could not agree about the holdings be- 

Mr. Com- cause the holdings were not formed. Consequently 

missioner there would be no arrangement at the start barring 

Himicane. then going into court to have fair rents fixed. 

Therefore, in the case of congested estates the ex- 
planation you have given would not apply ? — It does 
not apply to the Congested Districts Board, but, in the 
case of the Estates Commissioners you must get under- 
takings to purchase at a ecrtain price unless the Lord 
Lieutenant relieves you of that obligation, and in their 
case it does apply. 

15643. But do you apprehend that if the Estates 
Commissioners are buying a property where the hold- 
ings need re-construction, it is not possible at the 
start to have agreements about purchase of the new 
holdings ? — No, but it is possible to have agreements 
about purchase of the holdings as they stand. 

15644. But you could not have that, because, ex 
hypothesi, you intend to re-oonstruct the holdings ?— 
Yes, but you can take agreements from men to buy 
the holdings as they stand and afterwards improve 
them and enter into fresh agreements for ihe improved 
holdings. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Do you think a Court 
of Equity would hold that to be a proper transaction ? — 
There is no agreement about the holding the tenant is 
going to have ultimately, and he is not barred from 
agreeing to purchase his existing holding as it stands. 

15645. Mr. Sutherland. — Is there any express 
statutory regulation on the subject. If a man has a 
certain right under the Act of 1881 you don’t mean 
that it could be taken away without express legislation ? 
—He has the right to have a fair rent fixed, but he 
has entered into an agreement to pay a certain 
annuity pending sale. What would be the use in that 
case of going into court to have a fair rent fixed ? 

15646. I took it Sir John’s question was directed 
to eliciting whether where you buy a whole county en 
bloc, and remain in possession of the whole of it as 
landlord for a certain number of years, these men 
would have the right to go into court and have a fail- 
rent fixed? — They would, undoubtedly, but if they 
have already agreed from the date of the agreement 
to purchase up to the date when the land is vested in 
them to pay a certain sum by way of interest in lieu 
of rent what could they gain by going into court? 

Mbst Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— That is not a con- 
gested estate. 

1 l 56 . 47 - T . Sir . JoiIN Colomb— M y ipoint was, the Con- 
gested Districts Board having purchased an estate 
and being unable, for various reasons, to re-settle it 
and vest it in the tenants, whether, during the interval 
they would not 'be in the position of the ordinary 
proprietor . in relation to the tenants, exercising 
the same rights against them during that period as a 
private landlord ?— That is so, except to the extent I 
" ave , mentioned. If they had got an agreement from 
tiie tenants to purchase the holdings as they stand at 
a certain price and pay interest in lieu of rent up to 
the date the land is vested in them the tenants are 
bound by that agreement. They will gain nothing by- 
going into court, but they have a legal ri-dit to in 
if they wish. ° ° 

15648. Mr. Bryce. — Would you propose before you 
buy up the counties in turn to go round to all the 
tenants m that county and get agreements to pur- 
chase ?— What I would propose is that the officer or 
inspector who is doing the work should make a very 
careful examination of every estate, beginning, say. 
in the north of the county with the map of the Com- 
missioner of Valuation before him, the schedule of 
tenants, the landlords’ rent rolls showing what rent 
was received, and he should go into the value of evei-y 
•holding and value every estate, and then explain t'o 
the tenants the price the Estates Commissioners pro- 
posed to pve and explain also to the landlord. He 
would naturally say to the owner : “ This is the price 
we are going to offer,” and explain his reasons for the 
proposed offer, and, if necessary, compel him to 
■sell at that price, which I hope would not be often 
required ; and he would also say to the tenants on the 
-spot, Will you agree to purchase at this price, or do 
you want to go into court during the interval of two 
or three years that mav elapse?” 
tJ 5 ti 48A ' Dr ‘ O’Donnell.— But you must 

tell them the holdings on this particular estate are 
remodelled ?— They must give under the 
Act of 1903 the rent on their particular holding as 


they stand, or interest in lieu of rent, but later on>- 
you offer them something better. There is no ques- 
tion of going into court about that. They accept it 
or refuse it — where is the difficulty? 

15649. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I don’t see the 
difficulty either? — You buy a property, a congested 
property, and come to an arrangement with the land- 
lord as to the price to be paid for it. You then go 
to the tenants on that congested property and say to 
them, “ Here are your holdings, for which you pay 
£5 rent a year. If we cannot make your holding any 
better, which we hope to do, we will sell you this 
holding at a certain piice, which will be a consider- 
able reduction on the £5 x-ent in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act of 1903.” The 
tenant naturally will agree, because he gets an 
immediate reduction in his rent. Even if he 
is a tenant paying a second term rent he gets an 
immediate reduction in his second term rent if he 
signs an agreement substituting interest for his rent. 
He continues to pay that interest until we are able 
to approach him and say, “ You agree to pay so much 
for your holding as you held it at the time of pur- 
chase. Now we can give you a very much better 
holding— will you agree to purchase this better hold- 
ing at this price” ? Naturally he will say yes. 

15650. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The original 
agreement in the case of a congested estate is not 
an absolute agreement at all — it is a highly hypo- 
thetical agreement? — It is an absolute agreement, but 
the tenant may choose to take something better later - 
on if he wishes. 

15651. Is not it assumed that these tenants on the - 
whole are to be improved ? If that is so an agreement 
to purchase their holdings as they stand is scarcely 
a genuine thing at all, and consequently a Court of 
Equity would not look upon that as an agreement, 
and the tenants must therefore be free to go into • 
court to have a fair rent fixed, and in such an event 
the Land Commission would be fixing the rents of its- 
own tenants ? — It seems to me that that is altogether 
if I may say so, a theoretical objection. The test of 
all these things is facts. 

15652. Mr. O’Kelly. — Have not fair rents been 
fixed against the Congested Districts Board ?— Yes, for 
they have no judicial powers of any sort. They are 
exactly in the position of landlord, we are not. 

15653. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If you took over 
the work of the Congested Districts Board they would 
be fixed agamst you in the same way?— No, 'because 
we work under a different law, and have different 
powers. 

1.5654. If you took over the work of the Congested 
Districts Board you would not have agreements, con- 
sequently the tenant could go into court ?— If we took 
over a Congested Districts Board estate we would 
have to ignore their proceedings almost ab initio. We 
would have to go through all the formalities required 
by law for our own estates. The procedure and prec- 
is would be entirely different. 

15655. But you have not done any congested estates 
yet/— yes, we have dealt with congested estates on 
which congestion existed, and which estates have 
been vested in the tenants. But I think we are rather 
diverging. All that is dealt with later on. 

15656. Sir John Colomb. — You make proposals 
a, b, and c, a nd the reason I asked you the question 
was to understand, supposing, your proposals were em- 
braced as a policy, what would be the real position as 
regards the relations between the tenants and the 
Estates Commissioners as their landlord ?— The real 
position would be this, that if the law put us in the 
position of the Congested Districts Board, we would 
be actually in the position of landlords and nothing 
else. The tenants might go in to have fair rents fixed ; 
the tenants might repudiate their rent, and we would 
have to take the same measures to realise our rents 
as a private landlord has to take. On the other hand, 
if we proceeded under the law which we proceed under 
at present the procedure would be different, viz. that 
li we might take agreements to purchase from the 
tenants, as we can do and as we have done in numerous 
inst ances — - — 

15657. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— N ot on congested 
estates ?— Yes, on congested estates, we have done this 
over and over again. We have declared several estates 
to be congested, but we have not been able to get the 
money to lose on them. But we have dealt with 
several estates as congested, and have followed 
exactly the same procedure as in the case of non-eon- 
gested estates. 


* See Question 16632J 
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15658. I am not standing on any technicality at all. 
You may declare an estate congested, and the diffi- 
culty would never arise unless the new holdings are 
to be reformed holdings, and when they are re- 
formed you cannot have agreements ab initio. 
Consequently your tenants are free to go into the 
courts to have fair rents fixed, and the fixing of the 
fair rents would remain with the body to which you 
belong — the Land Commission ? — My answer is, not 
only can we take agreements or undertakings from 
tenants to pui'chase in estates declared to be 
congested, but we have done so in thousands 
of cases. Where we found, as on the Clanmorris, or 
any of these other estates, some holdings of £5 and 
£6 valuation, we took an agreement from the small 
tenant to pay interest in lieu of rent on the purchase 
price of his holding as it stands, and our action in this 
respect never has been questioned, and never could be 
questioned. Then we go on to enlarge that holding, or 
improve it, and we re-sell to the tenant at an en- 
hanced price and recover our money. 

15659. Under what agreement? — Under the agree* 
ment with the tenant to purchase his holding as it 
stands and to pay interest on the purchase money 
until the improved holding is re-sold at an enhanced 
price. If necessary we may take a new agreement to 
purchase the new or improved holding. 

15660. Do you sell an improved holding on an agree- 
ment to buy the lesser holding ? — Yes, we go to a man 
and say, “Here is an addition to your holding; we 
will charge you so much in addition to whaF you are 
already paying for your holding.” The two are amal- 
gamated, and there is no difficulty. 

15661. And the tenants who would not agree to your 
arrangement might have fair rents fixed ? — But 
we have taken these undertakings from them from the 
beginning to buy. We could not deal with the estates 
until we had got the agreements. The man who says, 
“ I will refuse to take any more land from you” re- 
mains in his old farm. He has entered into an agree- 
ment to pay us interest in lieu of rent until the land 
is vested in him. The difference is that instead of 
paying his old rent he pays 3-i,- per cent, interest on 
his purchase price. Is there any court that could or 
would set aside on general principles of equity what 
the law has declared on specific terms to be authorised ? 
I do not think any court would do it. 

15662. Has the law declared in- specific terms? — 
It has, because it has told us that if we buy an 
estate we must take undertakings from three-fourths 
of the tenants and offer the land to them on such 
terms as may realise an annuity in lieu of rent 
under exactly the same procedure as annuities under 
land purchase which is a very summary and drastic 
proceeding. The landlord has no such power. 

15663. None of these estates has been treated as a 
congested estate ? — Yes ; they have been declared to be 
congested, but what we refer to in our annual report 
is that we have not been able to lose 10 per cent, on 
the improvement of them out of funds voted by Parlia- 
ment. We lose money on improvement of them out of 
the reserve fund. 

15664. Therefore, you have not treated them as 
congested under your Act? — Yes, we have. 

15665. Not as congested estates? — It makes no dif- 
ference whatever. 

15666. But it would make a very big difference if 
you were dealing with congestion ? — On the Clan- 
morris Estate — part of that property has been declared 
as congested. We have lost on it and took undertak- 
ings in the manner I have explained. The point now 
raised never occurred to us as even possible, and I 
cannot understand it. 

15667. Mr. Bryce. — There is a return here which 
I asked for in Dublin which shows that in certain 
small estates, the Estates Commissioners have spent 
£7,330 on improvements.*' They include the Bodkin, 
Daly, Henry Daly, Trustees of Galway, Robert Daly, 
Lambert, Brown, Balfe and Cowley Estates, and they 
altogether expended on these by wav of improvement 
£7,330. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I was aware that 
you had enlarged holdings most’ usefully, and 
that you had expended money, and that you in- 
tend to recover it, but it is a different question whether, 
when that agreement was made, it did contem- 
plate the whole of the holding the man was 
to have, and whether it barred the man from hav- 
ing a fair rent fixed. If it did not bar him from 


having a fair rent fixed, it might still of course be ^ ol > 7 jg, 
perfectly silly for him to go and have a fair rent fixed. ‘ ’ 

He has agreed in any case to pay a certain sum from Mr. Com- 
the date of the agreement until the date the land is misaioner 
vested in him. Finucane. 

15669. Sir John Colomb. — My object in putting my 
question was this. You make this suggestion (a) 
to buy up in geographical order, county by county, all 
the congested districts counties. + I stop there. Now, 
do you mean to say, in that process, that you would 
have to agree with the tenants on the whole area 
before you bought the property, as to what would be 
the ultimate annuity? — I have said here, “county by 
county.” I have said I would take up one county — 
not necessarily taking up two at a time. 

15670. Take one county ? — Yes. Then we would be- 
gin, say, at the north of the county. 

15671. I do not care where you begin — north, south, 
east or west. It is not so much a matter of detail 
as of enabling me to understand what would 
De tne process, and the result of the process, if your 
programme was applied. Now, I will take one 
county. In order to purchase off the lands in that 
county, would you have to go to all the tenants in 
that county and come to an agreement with them as 
to what annuity they would be able to pay if you 
bought it and were going to vest it in them. Would 
you have to do that? — No. 

15672. Then you buy the county ? — No ; estate by 
estate in the county. 

15673. But it is the same thing. I will put it 
more precisely. You would buy all the estates in the 
county ? — Yes, one after another. 

15674. And in each case you would first go to the 
tenants to see if you could arrange with them ; you 
would see if they would pay such annuities as 
would clear you from loss if you paid a certain price ? 

— No, I do not think so. 

15675. I want to understand what process you carry 
out your agreements by? — I said I would take it up 
estate after estate. I do not intend these to be 
guaranteed against the possibilities of loss, because 
these estates being congested, we hope now to be able 
to lose 10 per cent, on them. 

15676. Pardon me ; the sentence I quoted to you 
has nothing to do with congested estates, for you say, 

“or, at least, of congested estates in such counties.” 

I was taking your major proposition, and I want to 
know what the effect of your proposition would be? — 

Those estates which are non-congested would be left 
to voluntary purchase. I would take the congested 
estates first. 

15677. You send your inspector down to see whether 
the tenants would pay a certain annuity in order to 
cover the outlay. Is not that so? — Yes. 

15678. That would be the procedure, estate by 
estate, and county by county afterwards. That would 
be what you mean as to procedure in carrying out this 
proposition of yours marked (a) ? — No, not necessarily. 

I take up estate by estate, and I would ascertain what 
the price is that I would offer to the landlord, and I 
would consult the tenants as to what they are willing 
to give, but I would not be guided by that alone — -by 
what the tenants were willing to give. I would give 
a fair price. And) whereas, as I have said 
before, we are entitled by law to take these under- 
takings from them to purchase at the estimated price, 
in these cases I would relax that condition of the law, 
and say I would buy with prospect of loss at 10 per 
cent. 

15679. That is what I wanted to get at. It does 
involve a change in the law in order to carry this 
programme of yours out ? — Undoubtedly ; how are you 
going to have compulsory purchase without changing 
the law ? 

15680. I was not talking of compulsory purchase ? — 

I am talking of this procedure. 

15681. The Chairman. — You could not transfer 
from the Board to the Commissioners without a change 
in the law ? — No. 

15682. Sir John Colomb. — It is not merely a ques- 
tion of a price compulsorily fixed on the landlord, but 
it is also a question of a compulsory fixing of amount' 
of annuities — that is, the tenants must have compul- 
sion applied as well as the landlord? — I do not say 
that. 


* See p 364. 
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15683. Isn’t it so ? — No, because if a tenant does 
not choose to pay an annuity on the price you have 
estimated he continues to pay his rent, which would 
be very much higher. 

15684. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell — Haven’t you 
some compulsion on the tenant already? — We have 
powers to compel recusant tenants to* purchase at 
prices estimated by us where three-fourths of the ten- 
ants have agreed to purchase at these prices. 

15685. Sir John Colomb. — And the tenant could 
take the Estates Commissioners into Court ? — Yes. 

15686. As long as he remains a tenant? — Yes. 

15687. Therefore the relation between the Estates 
Commissioners and the tenants who think their 
annuity too high 

15687a. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is not it. 
There is another element enters. The argument 
changes there. Sir John Colomb’s argument is that 
the Estates Commissioners are landlords, and at the 
same time the judges in their own causes in deciding 
of fair rents?— The answer is that they are not. 

15688. The Bishop raised that point ? — The Estates 
Commissioners are confined in their functions to the 
first twenty-three sections of the Act, and the body that 
deals with these cases of settling fair rents is quite dis- 
tinct. 

15689. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am not going 
to argue it beyond this, that you are a party to all 
the Land Commission does? — That is so, in theory; 
as a matter of fact we are not. We have nothing 
whatever to do with the settlement of fair rents and 
are not empowered by law to settle them. 

15690. Sir John Colomb. — That is not my question. 
When would you say you commence to proceed in this 
way. The landlord is bought out under a compulsory 
price. It is then a question of some arrangement 
with the tenants. As I understand you, you do not 
propose that there should be Compulsory annuities 
fixed ? — No. 

15691. And therefore the people who do not like the 
annuities would remain tenants? — Yes. 

15692. Therefore, they would be in the relationship 
of tenants to the Estates Commissioners. These would 
be the ordinary relations of a tenant to his private 
landlord? — Yes, they would be in the relation of 
tenants. 

15693. And the tenant could go in and get his rent 
revised every fifteen years, and would have all the 
advantages under .the Act that he has now. He would 
not forfeit any of them while remaining a tenant ? — 
Yes, he would still retain them. 

15694. And he could go in and get a third term, and 
by-and-by a fourth rent fixed ?— Yes, if the law were 
altered so as not to require undertakings to purchase 
to be taken from the tenants. 


15695. And that position would be continued by the 
Estates Commissioners remaining the landlord to all 
intents and purposes as a private owner is under the 
Act?— Yes, but I wish to explain. That would not 
be S? j aS( ? under our present Act, but if the law was 
modified, if we do not get these undertakings as the 
Congested Districts Board do not get them, that would 
be the fact. But my answer is that while theoretic, illy 
that may be so, as a matter of fact — which is the most 
important thing— the tenants would never take 
UP that position, for this simple reason, that the annuity 
which a tenant would have to pay, even at twenty- 
seven years’ purchase or twenty-seven and three 
quarter years’ purchase— the annuity even then is 
10 per cent, less than the present rent. Now, neither 
we nor any other men in their senses will give twentv- 
seven and three quarter years’ purchase of the rent. 
Therefore the annuity will always be probably— I won’t 
figure it out, but say between 25 and 30 per cent or 
more— lower than the rent. Is a tenant going to stay 
on for all time paying perhaps 30 per cent, over the 
Commissioner s terms with the dim and distant pro- 
spect before him of having his judicial rent reduced 
m fifteen years’ time? The tenants in the case sup- 
P0 ^ < LT’ 1 ^ be tenants under the Land Commission. 

15696. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T hat is not the 
pcmt Tt 1S not *he immediate reduction that would 
aftect the tenant. His point would be that if he got a 
low second term rent fixed the purchase price would 
be decreased accordingly ?— That would apply to a 
tenant who intends to buy from a private landlord 
but how could he count on a diminished purchase price 
fifteen years hence when we had fixed the purchase 
price beforehand. 

15697. Mr M »n inomslT 

that the rent fixer and the rent collector should be the 


same ? — But the rent collectors and rent fixers are not, 
in reality, the same. The rents are fixed by Assistant 
Commissioners who are purely j udicial officers and they 
are collected by another Branch of the Land Commis- 
sion. 

15698. Mr. Buyce. — Isn’t it the fact that the 
tenants are tumbling over each other in their anxiety 
to make purchases ? — Yes, even at 10 per cent, re- 
ductions. They are offering prices which we at least 
do not advance in some cases. 

15699. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Did you hear the 
tenants on the Arranmore property were anxious to 
have their second term rents fixed before their annuity 
was determined, and that there are at present applica 
tions pending against the Congested Districts Board 
for second term rents on the De Erejne estate ? — I have 
not heard of those cases; but if you had fixed a 
reasonable price in the first instance you cannot be 
compelled to alter it afterwards, because fair rents 
are subsequently fixed. 

15700. Sir John Colomb.— I ask you this. Have 
you got in your mind when you are speaking as you 
have done that we are now within four years of the 
time for the fixing of third term rents?— I have. 

15701. When you talk about prices, that does not 
make the slightest difference in your argument ? — I say 
t stay out for the simple reason that they 


they • 


would not gain anything by so ‘doing. It would be 
different if they stood out against a landlord who 
might be induced to alter his price. Once the Estate 
Commissioners have fixed the price what have the 
tenants to gain by getting a fair rent fixed, whatever 
u f ^ lr rent ma y b e fixed at, when the price at which 
the Commissioners would sell, the holdings would re- 
main unaltered. 

15702. The Chairman.- — Do you see any great diffi- 
culty arising even if they did go into court ?— Not the 
slightest. It would not afiect the prices at which we 
would sell the holdings one way or the other. 

15703. And as to the Land Commission being the 
judge in these things, Sir John Colomb pointed out 
the other day what struck me very much that there 
was an alternative tribunal— that in some cases it is 
th ® £?. un ^y Court Judge who fixes the rents?— Yes. 

15704. Even supposing it was held that your 
relationship to the Land Commission was really too 
intimate, even in theory, to make it permissible to 
defend a case for the fixation of fair rents in the 
Land Commission Court, wouldn’t it be perfectly 
possible for you to apply in cases in which you were 
interested to have such rents fixed by a County Court 
Judge?— Quite so. 

15705. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is not it com- 
petent for the tenant when he sends his fair rent 
notice in to the Land Commission to have it tried 
there without remission to the County Court Judge ?— 
The ten-ant can apply to the County Court to have 
his rent fixed by it and I understand the Land Com- 


-,,r 157 £ 6 '-, Are y° u Quite sure of that?— I am not, but 
Mr. Bailey, who is here, can answer. 

Mr. Bailey (Estates Commissioner).— The Land 
Commission can transfer to themselves from the 
County Court, but they cannot remit cases entered for 
hearing before the Land Commission to the County 


15707. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As regards the 
purchase prices to be fixed, I again draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that those prices are for holdings that 
are not in many cases defined, and that consequently 
they could not stand. 

i . An T ont MacDonnell.— On that point, as his 
lordship has raised it again, I wish to ask you 
this question. Say that the Estates Commissioners 
a “ est , ate - , They agree with three-fourths 
of the tenants and take agreements from them. The 
tenants sign undertakings to buy from the Estates 
Commissioners The effect of signing those agreements 
excludes these tenants altogether from the rent courts. 
Ihey no longer pay rent; they pay interest? — That is 


• A £ t ?? y MacDonnell.— Upon that point, which 

r f ”° , 0ub , t ? ma «er for legal opinion, my view 
c!l f^ c % clasl ^ s with that of his lordship. 

15708. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— D o you say, Sir 
Antony, that where the prospect before the public is 
that these tenants are to have enlarged holdings a 
Ta °ii, e ? U y t ?j WOuld , sa n cti °n an agreement at the 
sofd^o them h ° ldln§S WhlCh certainly mi S ht never be 
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15708. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is my 
opinion. What is yours, Mr. Finucane ? — My opinion 
is that we have acted on that principle for the last 
three years and nobody has ever thought of question- 
ing it, and it has never before been suggested, nor has 
it ever occurred to us that it could be questioned. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It may be questioned 
some day if it be not good law. 

Mr. Beyce. — Would it not be a reductio ad dbsur- 
dum of the Land Act if there was any other inter- 
pretation? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hy? 

Mr. Beyce. — Simply put, it appears to me, as a 
layman, that anything else would be a reductio ad 
absurdum in connection with the whole Act of 1903. 

15709. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It does not 
apply, Mr. Finucane, to any holdings which are not 
to be enlarged ? — I may reply in this way : As to the 
general objection which has been urged to the Estates 
Commissioners fixing the price, and then dealing with 
those tenants as an ordinary landlord, I ask is there 
any country where that is not done. What is the 
Land Judge but an ordinary landlord dealing with 
tenants ? He is more of a purely judicial officer than we 
are. What is the Lord Chancellor but judge and 
manager of estates which the Lord Chancellor is 
managing ? 

15710. But two wrongs do not make a right ? — I take 
another country I know well — India. All the estates 
under the Court of W ards are so managed. The Court 
of W ards there is the Board of Revenue, of which I 
was one of the two members, and which manages 
estates for the benefit of wards and yet hears appeals 
on settlements of fair rents on these estates, the area 
and rental of which is greater than that of all Ire- 
land. The High Court does the same. They have 
enormous estates in their hands. I never heard it 
suggested before that a public judicial body was not 
capable of doing justice in settling rents and realising 
these rents afterwards for estates managed by them. 
But my view is that the question is a purely aca- 


demic one, because applications for fixing fair rents Nov. 7 1906 . 
will not in fact be made in estates purchased by the — — 
Estates Commissioners, and except in one solitary in- Mr. Corn- 
stance have not been made. In any case the diffi- missioner 
culties suggested could be overcome by declaring Finucane. 
recusant tenants to be purchasers on fair terms offered 
to them as we now do under Sections 6 (2) and 19 of 
the Act of 1903. 

15711. The Chairman. — Surely all these difficulties 
disappear and it becomes absolutely useless to discuss 
whether the Estates Commissioners are a judicial body 
or not, if the fact remains that you could, by applica- 
tion, transfer the hearing of these cases from the 
Land Commission to the County Court. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I do not wish to press 
what has been said, but we have been distinctly told 
the Land Commission cannot remit them to the County 
Court. That may be referred back. (Witness ). — But 
the tenant himself can choose the County Court as the 
tribunal. 

15712. Mr. Kavanagh. — The landlord can refer them 
back from the County Court to the Land Commission. 

But the reverse cannot be done ? — The Land Commis- 
sion can transfer from the County Courts to them- 
selves, but not from themselves to the County Court. 

Therefore the tenants might be in a better position 
still, as they could apply for settlement of fair rents 
to the County Coui-ts in the first instance. Surely 
it is not to be supposed than the Land Com- 
mission or any of the Estates Commissioners are 
going to abuse their powers as against tenants in the 
settling of fair rents because they are Commissioners. 

15713. The Chaieman. — It would be very simple, 
wouldn’t it, to make a provision in the Act which 
gives you this power that in cases of fixing a fair 
rent between yourselves and your tenants, the matter 
should be settled in the County Court? — Yes, if neces- 
sary. We all know this, that so far from being accused 
of straining our powers to do injustice to tenants, the 
accusation is sometimes made the other way. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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Mr. Com- 
missioner 
Finucane. 


Mr. Commissioner Finucane further examined. 


15714. The Chairman. — Mr. Finucane, before we go 
to the point which you reached yesterday 
there are one or two questions with regard 
to what you 'have already told us that I 
should like to put to you, merely in order to 
clear up the scheme which I understand you have 
in your mind. You say that you would buy up the 
Congested Districts, county by county, but you have 
told us before, I think, that in some of those counties 
there is not sufficient untenanted land nor even suffi- 
cient land of any kind available for settling the problem 
of congestion. Therefore, in buying up county by 
county, you would also have to buy land in some 
other county which you want for your purpose, would 
you not ? — I would have to buy up all the untenanted 
land in the administrative county of which the sche- 
duled area forms a part. For instance, in Galway we 
can easily find out what the scheduled area is, and I 
would buy up all the untenanted land outside of that 
scheduled area in the County Galway, and with that, 
supplemented by what I propose to take from the 
tenanted land, I would provide for the wants of two- 
thirds not only of the small tenants of the scheduled 
area, but also of the small tenants in the whole of 
the administrative county — I mean the whole of the 
County Galway. 

15715. But if you are dealing with congestion, say, 
in Galway, why not buy up at the same time a suffi- 
cient amount of land even if some of the land is out- 
side Galway, in order to enable you to settle Galway? 
— Yes ; if I found that the area which I could get 
from the owners — the area in the owners’ occupation, 
untenanted — and the area which I could acquire from 
the larger farmers was insufficient to provide for the 
wants of the small farmers in Galway, I would try to 
acquire the land required in the nearest county 
where I could get it. 

15716. Quite so. Then, it does not mean that in 
dealing with congestion in Galway you would confine 
your purchasing powers merely to the county of Gal- 
way?— No. I should acquire the land, so far as it is 
required in the nearest county in which I could get 

15717. When you talk about county by county you 
are only referring to the congestion in each county? — 
Yes. 

15718. Then, there is another point. You told us, I 
think, last night that if you bought up all the land 
in the landlord’s possession excepting demesnes, and 
that you took from tenants lands in their possession 
above £50 valuation, you would be able to settle two- 
thirds of tlie congested problem? — No, my lord. I 
would take land above £100 valuation, and if I 
found that was not sufficient in any particular 
county or in the aggregate of all the congested coun- 
ties I should be compelled to go lower down and take 
excess land from tenants of over £50 valuation. 

15719. If you took land of £50 valuation what would 
that give you? — I have not the figures, but I think it 


would provide for three-fourths — I am excluding one- 
fourth as decrepit and worn-out people — and thus 
provide for all the remainder. 

15720. If you took land of £50 valuation that would 
give you sufficient land to deal with the whole thing? 
— The whole thing as far as I have been able to calcu- 
late it. 

15721. Are you speaking now. merely of congested 
counties or of outside? — I had a statement made out 
about the area, but it was not ready before I came 
over here ; so I have not been able to consider whether 
it would provide for the whole of Ireland, but I think 
it would. 

15722. Merely in the congested counties ? — All over 
the whole of Ireland. In the congested counties also 
it would provide for three-fourths of the small hold- 
ings. 

15723. But in order to meet the wants of the Con- 
gested Districts you would have to take lands over 
£50 valuation from all over Ireland? — Oh, no. You 
would have to take land of £50 valuation in the ad- 
ministrative counties only an which there are sche- 
duled areas ; but I think that for the rest of Ireland 
you would take lands over £100 valuation to provide 
for all the wants of the rest of Ireland ; but I have 
not got the figures made out for the rest of Ireland. 

15724. Mr. Bryce. — Do you mean, in order to raise 
everything to £10 ? — Yes, if you take land not only in 
the occupation of owners, but the surplus or excess 
land in the occupation of tenants over £100 valuation. 

15725. The Chairman. — Over the whole of Ireland ? 
— The Whole of Ireland. 

15726. Then, your alternative would be either to 
take land in excess of £50 valuation in the adminis- 
trative counties comprising scheduled areas, or to 
take the excess of £100 valuation over the whole of 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

15728. Does it not strike you that if you were to 
take the former alternative, namely, that you were to 
take land over £50 valuation, merely from the adminis- 
tive counties which are scheduled, that would be a 
little hard on the tenants of those counties compared 
to the tenants outside them? — Yes, it would ; and I 
should prefer, if I could, to confine myself to the 
excess over £100 valuation and take the land else- 
where, though there may be some difficulty in moving 
the people on to the other counties. I should prefer 
to confine myself to taking the land over £100 valua- 
tion if that should prove to be sufficient. 

15729. Quite so. And it would be a good thing, would 
it not, to leave, as far as you could, some larger hold- 
ings as a kind of example and stimulus? — Certainly. 

I am entirely in favour of that. I think' to reduce any 
country to a dead level of peasant proprietory of £10 
or £12 valuation would be a disastrous thing ; and 
therefore I am in favour of leaving the demesnes 
with the landlords in the hope that they will continue 
to live in the country and set up a standard of re- 
finement, culture, and learning, and give examples 
of high farming, as John Stuart Mill calls it. 
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You want in every country a leisured class to set 
an example of culture and refinement and to encour- 
age arts, science, and literature. That you cannot 
have if you do not keep the landlords in the country, 
and therefore I would keep them if they would con- 
tinue to live in the country on friendly terms with 
their poorer neighbours. On the same principle, to go 
lower down, I think it is very desirable that you 
should have, if you can, a class of substantial yeo- 
men of the gentleman farmer class, of £100 valuation. 

It is a question of expediency where you should draw 
the line. I would deprecate the idea of the whole 
country being split up into farms of ten or fifteen 
or twenty acres. 

15730. Then is the land you speak of grass land ? 
When you talk of taking land from tenants over £50 
valuation do you speak of grass lands or tilled lands ? 
— Most of those bands of over £100 valuation are, I 
think, grass lands, but I cannot say that for certain. 

15731. Would it not be rather hard to take land 
over £50 valuation or over £100 valuation from men 
who happen to have their lan-l in grass and to leave 
untouched altogether the men who have their land 
tilled? — I think there is a difference. The man who 
has his land tilled employs labour and he does more 
to promote the prosperity of the country than the man 
who has his land in grass ; but I think the question 
will not arise much in practice, because I do not 
anticipate that there are many tillage farms of that 
size. There may be. 

15732. Are there any tillage farms of over £50 valua- 
tion? — Over £50, but not over £.1.00. I should not 
think there are very many tillage farms of above £50. 

15733. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You are again speak- 
ing of the Congested Districts? — Yes. 

15734. The Chairman. — No. Outside the Congested 
Districts? — Well, outside of the Congested Districts 
where a man has a large farm and he has what they 
call a mixed farm I would be more liberal to him. 
It is difficult to define what is meant by “ mixed 
farm.” It was not defined in the House of Commons 
when the Bill of 1903 was going through ; they said 
it was impossible to define the term ; but suppose a man 
had a farm with about one-half or one-fourth in cul- 
tivation, or one-third ; I should be very much inclined 
to treat that man more liberally and not to insist on 
taking land from him in the same way that I would in 
the case of a farmer who had all his land under grass. 
But that is a matter that the officer dealing with the 
question would have to decide on the spot. 

15734a. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When you are 
inclined to make a distinction in favour of tillage in 
that way, I suppose if a tillage farmer instead of till- 
ing the land himself were in the habit of letting it in 
conacre to small people in very small patches, you 
would not be inclined to extend the same indulgence 
to him ? — No, I would not. 

15735. The Chairman. — But what seems to me on the 
face of it a little unfair is this, that you have two far- 
mers farming in different ways, but each in the way 
that seems to him the best. On man thinks that he de- 
rives more advantage from keeping his land under 
grass while the other thinks that he derives more ad- 
vantage from tilling his land, and both are over £50 
valuation. You propose to go to the grass man and 
take his surplus, whereas you leave the man who is 
tilling untouched, merely because you happen to ap- 
prove of the method of farming in the one case and 
to disapprove of it in the other. Has the State any 
right to impress its views on agriculture to that ex- 
tent. If you proposed to deal equally with both, I 
would understand the logic of it? — The answer I 
would give to that, my lord, is this, that in taking 
land from any man, whether it is pasture land or of 
any other description, it is not a question of what is 
fair or unfair so much as a question of what is 
required in the public interest. The sole justification 
for taking any land compulsorily would be State 
policy to promote the prosperity of the country and 
to provide for these impoverished people. If then 
the farmer has half or a considerable portion of his 
land under cultivation, he is thereby, in accordance 
with the policy of the State, already doing what is 
for the benefit of the country, employing labour and 
doing all that a smaller farmer would do, I think he 
has a stronger claim to be left as he is, than a man 
who is not doing what is best for the country al- 
though imagining that he is. 

15736. But surely you are straining the as- 
sumed policy of the Government or the policy 


of the day, with regard to the second part A r 0 „. 8| ! 906 . 
of what you have just said. I can under- — 
stand that the State should say — “ There is Mr. Com- 
in Ireland great congestion in certain parts. In missioner 
other parts there are some tracts where the population t'mucane. 
is sparse. The public policy demands that we should 
practically redistribute the land and that we should 
cure this congestion by taking from the people who 
hold land in those sparsely populated districts a cer- 
tain proportion whlich we need for settling the con- 
gested population.” I could quite understand that, 
and if you carry that out logically, and say to any- 
body, whether he tills or grazes, “ We want part of 
your land for those people and we are going to take 
anything over £50 valuation and to place congests 
upon it,” that is to make a logical proposal. But 
surely it is a very different story when you say, “ We 
hold that tillage is advantageous and grazing is not, 
and therefore in redistributing the land in accordance 
with public policy we are going to leave the tillage 
man untouched and we are going to take from the 
grazing man his surplus” ?— Well, my lord, the 
answer I would give is (this. I have said that if we 
were driven to it I would take land from the man 
who has his land under cultivation ; but if I could 
get sufficient land without doing that I would prefer 
to bake it from the other. That may not be a logical 
attitude, but England is the last country in the 
world that is ruled or regulated by logic ; its policy 
is guided ordinarily by what is practical and not by 
logic. . 

15737. Mr. Bryce.— I put to you a practical difli- 
culty. Suppose a grazier sees that his land is about 
to be taken from him in this way, what is to prevent 
him from putting his land under tillage till he thinks 
the danger is over ? — I would not take the land of the 
man who has his land under cultivation if I could 
get enough land otherwise. 

15738. But would you not be putting the Estates 
Commissioners or whoever else should decide this ques- 
tion, in a most invidious position, rendering them 
liable to be attacked for making injurious discrimina- 
tions?— It would be hard to lay down a hard and 
fast rule that would apply to that. I should not 
object to attacks for discrimination ; but I think you 
would have greater discontent in the country if you 
took land from the tillage farmer than if you took 
it only from the grazier, but logically you ought 
perhaps to apply the same rule to all alike. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — D oes not the tiller do 
more good for the public than the grazier ? 

15739. The Chairman.— That is the assumption I 
wished to guard against. I don’t say it is not so, 
but I don’t (think- it should be assumed as the settled 
conviction of the public authority that would be re- 
sponsible for the proposed re-settlement ? — It is a 
point I attach no very great importance to. You 
can do either one or the other if you come to adopt 
this scheme. 

15740. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Does not the 
tiller give employment to many classes through his 
tillage — Is not that so ? — Yes. 

15740a. If that be so, is there not a considerable 
distinction as to public benefit, between him and the 
grazier ? — Yes. 

15741. If you are to take land from the tiller or 
the grazier for this public purpose, ought not the 
grazier’s land to be taken first? — Not only so, but in 
the administration of the present law we make that 
distinction. We may make in the case of a * 

judicial tenancy an advance for the purchase 
of a holding up to £7,000, if we consider it ex- 
pedient, notwithstanding anything contained in the old 
land purchase laws which limited that advance to 
£5,000. The question was discussed in Parliament 
when should the Commissioners consider it expedient 
to advance £7,000, and when to advance only £5,000 ; 
and the only rule that could be deduced from that 
discussion (a rule, by way of parenthesis, I am sorry 
to say we have not always observed), was that in the 
case of a mixed farm we might advance £7,000 on 
the very grounds mentioned by his lordship the 
Bishop, but in the case of a grazing farm you have 
to distinguish it by advancing not more than £5,000. 

So that the distinction is made in the working of the 
Act of 1903. 

15742. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Why has it not been ob- 
served?— I have stated that by way of parenthesis. 

It might lead us into too long a discussion to give all 
the reasons. One reason is that in those counties, 
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906. Meath and elsewhere, the home counties, if we stick to 
the £5,000 limit, even in the case of grazing farms 
we would have to put a stop to some sales— the 
sales of those estates on which there were grazing 
farms— because the tenants would not have been able 
to make up the balance in cash, and the only result 
of that would be that if there was an application for 
purchase, say at £7,000, and we advanced only £5,000 
there would be £2.000 worth of the land which would 
be unsold, and that would stop the sale of the whole 
estate. So we have had to do our best and have ad- 
vanced up to £7,000 somewhat freely. 

15743. I suppose you are aware that since this Com- 
mission was appointed a number of graziers have been 
putting up residences on what were formerly non- 
residential farms. How will you meet that difficulty ? 
Would you be able to regard those holdings as resi- 
dential simply because those houses are being put up ? 
- -I am coming to that later on. We would not ad- 
vance more -than £3,000 for the whole of the holding 
in such cases. ° 

15744. Mr. Sutherland.— A nother reason that mrtlit 
influence you possibly, is the fact that grass lands 
are the best lands for your purpose ?— Well, Lord 
Dudley would not say that is fair ; that you ought not 
to take advantage of that. It is quite enough for me tc 
say that in administering the present law we recce- 
mse the difference. 

15745. The Chairman. — I just want to undei-- 
stand with regard to those figures which you give us 
in your memorandum ; are you referring there to 
the whole of Ireland or to the nine congested counties ? 
— J .0 the nine congested counties. Do you mean on 
paragraphs 19 and 20? 

15746. Yes ?— Only to the congested counties— to the 
administrative counties in which there are scheduled 
areas. 

15747. Then with regard to the nine congested coun- 
ties, your view is that if you take land over £100 
valuation from the tenants’ and from the landlords’ 
possession you can settle three-fourths of the congests 
~ ^ ? — -Well, if you will allow me to read it. 

15748. But one ought to understand whether in 
your scheme for settling three-fourths of the popula- 
tion you .propose to take land over £100 valuation 
from any tenant except those within the nine con- 
S ^a C °r tle i ? ~ ,So far as m y present proposals go. 

15 749. Mr. Bryce— B efore we leave this I should 
like to ask: when you propose to buy up county by 
county how long do you suppose that will take 1 — I 
mention that later on. I have read up to paragraph 
16, where I arrive at the conclusion that compulsion is 
necessary Then I say (reading) : A scheme of this 
sort would involve compulsion where the lands cannot 
be acquired by voluntary arrangement. The maps and 
registers m the office of the Commissioner of Valua- 
™ lc -£ to show where congestion exists, 
land ?-Y« 3 Mr ' Brtce -— That is for the whole of Ire- 

tii 5 / 50 ^ 1 * jpu not mere jy tlle congested coun- 
ties ?-dSo. The maps and registers in the office of 
tlie Commissioners of Valuation would suffice to show 
where congestion exists, where untenanted lands are 
“ e ’- d whel : e th cr e are large grazing farms from 
which land may be obtained by diminution of their 
extent, since, as already stated, these show the area 
,md vaiuation and the name of the occupier of every 
Imlding in the county. They in fact may be made 
ser/e the purposes for which cadastral surveys and 
records of occupancy are utilised in other countries, 
ihe cost of carrying out such a scheme would be 
large, but not so great as it might at first sieht 
appear. The total valuation of the cfngSted 
counties is £577,000 (including town holding!) of 
J 1 * total anore than one-fourth has already been 
sold to the Congested Districts Board, and under the 
Land Purchase Acts to the Land Commission or by 
the UnTt f fth f, tenant ?>. Ieavin g the valuation of 
£410,000. d ’ accordln S t° Mr. Doran, at about 

O’Kelly— Now, does that £410,000 in- 
clude the unscheduled as well as the scheduled area ? 

1 am speaking here of the total valuation of the 

li^^The^T l-'®’’ ,V‘ e * cheduled areas only), 
trirfcrtf valuation therefore of the scheduled dis- 
tricts of the congested counties is £410,000 ?— Exactly 
refei ’JV- CO i; sested count y or scheduled area 
L thr^S!i in t le , Re , nse that has been described 
" A , ct and the schedule. When I speak of an ad- 
n Z ti atl ^ C i 0Un Xi com P nsin g a scheduled county, I 
mean the whole of that county. For example, part of 


Galway is scheduled and part is not. The whole of 
Galway is the administrative county. Tbe congested 
county is the area scheduled as congested in that 
county. This statement refers, as I said, only to the 
congested counties. 

15753. Do you not think that if we are to have 
an end of this prevailing congestion the operations of 
the Congested Districts Board and the Estates Com- 
missioners must extend far beyond the limits within 
which they are now confined with the present defini- 
tion?— If you will allow me to read. I intend to 
refer to that afterwards. 

15754. Sir John 'Colomb. — I just want to ask this. 
Of course where you use the word “ valuation ” you 
mean the poor law valuation ? — Yes. 

15755. Does that £577,000 include buildings as well 
as land? — Yes. 

15756. Mr. Bryce— Not only that, but also the 
towns? — Yes, according to Mr. Doran. Then, as to 
the cost, I now speak of the purchasing of the con- 
gested counties or scheduled areas only. I do not mean 
tb.3 administrative counties. I mean the congested 
counties— the scheduled areas. Mr. Arthur Balfour 
in 1890, in the course of the debates on the Land 
Purchase Bill of that year, said that he presumed the 
land in the Congested Districts (that is the scheduled 
areas again) could be bought at, on the average, not 
more than fourteen years’ purchase of the rent. 

( Hansard , vol. ccclxii, p. 1716), the unrevised 
rent being then to the valuation as fifty-two 
to forty,* fourteen years; rent would be equi- 
valent to a little over eighteen years’ purchase 
of the valuation. In point of fact only 12.2 years’ 
purchase of the rent was paid by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board during the first three years of their land 
purchase operations. Mr. Parnell also said, at that 
time, that the whole province of Connaught could be 
bought at about ten years’ purchase of the valuation 
(Hansard, vol. ccclxiii, p. 991) The Estates Commis- 
sioners have bought very good estates comprising 
tenanted and untenamted land, in Connaught, at 
twenty-one times the rateable valuation, and un- 
tenanted land alone at an average of twenty-six 
tames the valuation in some of the best properties in 
Connaught. Taking for the purposes of an outside 
and even extravagant, estimate, the higher prices 
paid on the average for all the estates bought by the 
instates -Commissioners, namely, twenty-one years’ 
purchase of the rateable valuation for the whole of 
the scheduled districts which are mainly tenanted 
and very bad estates, and twenty-six times the valua- 
tion of untenanted land in owners’ occupation which 
is chiefly outside of the scheduled districts, as the 
purchase prices, the figures work out thus — 
Scheduled Districts. 

Valuation £410,000) at twenty-one years’ pur- 
chase of valuation, ... £8£ millions. 

Untenanted hand. 

('In owners’ occupation in administrative 
counties which comprise scheduled Con- 
gested Districts). Valuation £235,000) at 
twenty-six years’ purchase of valua- 
tl<m > ... £6 miHions. 


£141; millions. 


* See Report of the Irish Land Commission for 1890-], page IS 


® ,° f P“ rchasi "g the ^nds in occupation of 
it it^’ L t6n an l P ui ; chasers > would be greater. But, 
l ,S > be remembered, m this connection, that there 

lT S *° the °°* “ 

ta « ySS” " f " m “ 

2nd— That the Estates Commissioners need not 

nurchalp 1 o f 10 *’ t0 advailCe more than £5.000 for the 
faSintatrftS ^ ? raZWlg lloldin g in the congested 
(administrative) counties; so that, if a farmer the 
annual valuation of whose holding is £500 or more 
proposes to purchase it from the landlord and the 
price agreed upon is £10,500, he can obSin an ad- 
Si Aot ’“’J ° f the Sfkhase men!? <£ S. 
haTfofi+^’ + and f USt eltller ret ain the remaining 
pav up £5 500 ’ payi f, s . rent to the owner, or 

P 3rd ThaS°;r +1 i’ 01 J Sel1 lb to the Commissioners, 
mainlv I™ £ ? ?. laild ^nired could be acquired 
mainly from such big grazing farmers as are future 
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tenants, the law fixes the amount of compensation 
claimable for disturbance at not more than three years’ 
rent where the rent is over £100 (Section 6 of Land 
Act, 1881), compensation for improvements being 
payable in addition. 

Having regard to these considerations, it is probable 
that the tenant’s interest in such land could be bought 
at five times the valuation, over and above what 
would be paid for the land if untenanted, and that 
the total purchase-money of the surplus land to be 
acquired from grazing tenants, especially if it can be 
acquired from future tenants, may not exceed thirty- 
one years’ purchase of the valuation, or about nine 
and a half million pounds sterling. The net result 
would be that the total purchase price of these opera- 
tions would, at the outside, be about twenty-four 
million pounds sterling, viz. : — 

(a) Congested districts, £81, millions. 

(6.) Untenanted land in owner’s occupation 
which is chiefly outside the Congested 
Districts, ... £6 millions. 

(c.) Land to be acquired from large farmers. 
Valuation 300,000 at thirty-one years’ 
purchase ... £9£ millions. 


£24 millions. 


If the purchase operations were spread over, say, six 
years, four millions a year would have to be provided 
for the purpose, the rest of the land purchase funds 
available being devoted to voluntary purchase else- 
where. If spread over ten years less than two-and-a- 
half millions a year would suffice. It is to be 
noted that this sum would provide for the 
enlargement, not alone of small holdings in 
the scheduled areas, but also of small holdings in 
the administrative counties of which scheduled dis- 
tricts form part. If it be asked how can the land not 
required for the enlargement of small holdings in the 
scheduled districts be utilised for the enlargement of 
holdings outside of the scheduled areas, seeing that 
the estates outside of the scheduled areas may not 
have been sold by voluntary purchase, the answer 
is (a.) that un tenanted land purchased in excess of 
the requirements of the scheduled districts could be 
kept on hands till the non-scheduled areas are sold 
voluntarily, and then utilised for ' enlargement of 
small holdings in , non-congested areas. Or (b.) 
so much of it as it not required for the 
scheduled areas need not be bought till it is found to 
be needed for the non-congested portion of the several 
administrative oounties. I am here only giving an 
outside estimate and endeavouring to show that it is 
not prohibitive by its magnitude. 

15757. The Chairman. — I understood you to say that 
you would exercise compulsion in the districts now 
scheduled, and not apply compulsion in non-scheduled 
districts ? — I should apply compulsion in the sche- 
duled areas, and compulsion if necessary for the pur- 
chase of untenanted land outside of the scheduled 
areas. 

15758. But your first experiment with compulsion 
would be within the scheduled areas? — There is no 
untenanted land, I understand, in the scheduled 
areas. 

15759. None ?— Very little, I am told, in the sche- 
duled areas. But as to compulsion, I would buy the 
whole of the scheduled areas tenanted and untenanted, 
and therefore if I buy up that by compulsion I must 
include the untenanted land that is in it by compul- 
sion, and in addition to that, I would buy the un- 
tenanted land outside the scheduled districts. 

15760. Voluntarily ? — By compulsion so far as may 
be necessary. 

15761. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The figures are 
very clear, but I should like to know in the case of 
thirty-one years’ purchase for what the difference be- 
tween twenty-six and thirty -one years’ purchase would 
be given ? — The difference between twenty-one and 
thirty-one. The twenty-one goes to the landlord, and 
the other ten goes to the tenant. I have it rather 
badly worded in my memorandum. 

15761a. It is very intelligible. The twenty-one years’ 
purchase would not exhaust the value of the land ?— 
The twenty-one years’ purchase would exhaust the 
value of the landlord’s interest. The ten years pur- 
chase— it is an estimate — would go to the tenant — only 
to the tenant. The details of that have been worked 
out by me, and on making a rough calculation that re- 


presents compensation for improvements and disturb- tf ov 8 , 1906 . 

15762. Would you get value for the whole of the Mr. Com- 
purchase money? Would you have value in the land missioner 
for thirty -one years’ purchase? — I am coming to that Fl "ucane. 
later on. 

15763. I will defer it, but only call attention 
now to mjj reason for asking. For corresponding 
land you only pay twenty-six years’ purchase when it 
is in hands, and when there is a tenant you pay 
twenty-one years’ and ten years’ purchase for it? — 

But I am paying for improvements that the tenant 
has execuited and for disturbance. If you 

allow me, I think we will defer that till 
later on. You might ask me, perhaps, “ Why 
have you fixed on ten years’ purchase as the price you 
pay to the tenant ?” and the answer to that is, that I 
have tried to get the best figure I could as to what 
the tenants’ interest is worth, and it is extremely 
difficult to get any reliable figure. I have a 
statement which the Registrar of Deeds has kindly 
given me showing the prices at which tenants’ in- 
terests have been transferred in the last year in the 
counties, for holdings which have been transferred 
and the transfers of which have been registered by the 
Registrar of Deeds’ Office, when the tenant sold his 
interest ; there are extreme differences in the 
figures. In some places, when the holdings 
are small, the tenant’s interest has been sold 
at fifty times the rent, in anothei' place at sixteen 
times the rent, in another at ten years’ purchase for a 
yearly tenancy, and that is where it is large. And 
then, there are some sold at twelve years’ purchase, 
and, then, again, eleven years’ purchase and ten years ; 
and again at twenty-four years’ purchase of the tenant’s 
lent in the case of a small holding. And, then, I come 
to one that is only five years’ purchase, and then again 
fifteen years’ purcluse, and so on. There was less than 
five years purchase paid for a large farm of 400 acres, 
and the larger the farm the lower the number of years’ 
purchase. These figures show so much variation in prices 
that it is difficult to arrive at any conclusion, because 
the basis of calculation is not sufficiently large. 

And there is another way of ascertaining what 
the tenant’s interest is worth, and that is the 
true value as it is called as ascertained by 
the Land Commission in certain cases. Where the 
tenant proposes to sell a judicial holding the landlord 
lias the right of pre-emption, and he can say, “ I want 
the Land Commission to assess the value of that hold- 
ing.” The landlord has the right to buy up in cer- 
tain cases in preference to anybody else at the true 
value as ascertained by the Land Commission, and 
there is here in the last of their Reports the number 
of years’ purchase the Land Commission has fixed on 
the tenant’s interest, generally, on the whole, only 
about seven years’ purchase. Of the total amount of 
the tenants’ interests that were transferred in the year 
1901 the rental was £715, and the valuation put by the 
Land Commission £4,854; that is less than seven 
years’ purchase. 

15764. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— That is to say 
that between the valuation as it emerges from the open 
market price and the valuation as fixed by the Land 
Commission there is that great discrepancy ?— Yes. 

15765. The tenant has a right of appeal from the 
valuation of the Land Commission ? — Yes. 

15766. So that we may take that seven years as the 
result of the appellate fixation as well as the ordinary 
Land Commission fixing?— Yes; but the number of 
tenants’ interest so transferred was so small that it is 
difficult to form any conclusion from them. I have 
given the figures for one year only. 

15767. Mr. Bryce.— What was the area of that land 
tor which seven years’ purchase was given ?— 1 The total 
tor Ireland is fifty-three tenancies of which transfer 
was registered within that year, and the number in 
which the true value was fixed by the Land Commis- 
sion was thirty-three tenancies, and the area was 
1,000 acres. Altogether there were thirty -three hold- 
ings, the rental being £715, and the true value of the 
£4 854 S mt€rest ’ as fixed by the Land Commission, 

15768. Sir Francis Mowatt— You have told us that 

the tenants’ interest included the improvements? 

chs'tf** 1 * 11 ®' wou l'i give you seven years’ pur- 

15769. Mr. Bryce.— Of small holdings ?— Seven was 
the average of small and large holdings of which the 
true value was fixed. 

i5770. For the purchase of small holdings ?— The 
first holding was of forty acres; the second is sixty- 
three, I think. J 
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Nov. 8 1906 15771. Were they in the congested counties? — 

In Connaught there are four. In Leinster there 
Mr. Com- was one of sixty-five acres ; the rental was £45, 

miasioner and the true value was fixed at £500. That would 

Finucane. be eleven years’ purchase. The next one was in 
Mayo. There you have a holding of twenty-five acres, 
rental £23, and true value £145, which would be about 
seven years ; and in Clare, which is a congested 
county, thirteen acres, rent £16, and £136 true value. 
In Cork thirty-eight acres, rent £19, and true value 
£130. In Kerry there is one in a Congested District at 
£4 rent, and the true value fixed at £28 ; seven years’ 
purchase. I may say, in the first place, that you 
have not very much material on which to form any 
theory which would be a reliable basis of calculation, 
and in the second place that there have been assertions 
made that the Land Commission was rather dis- 
posed to fix the price of the tenants’ interest at a low 
figure ; so that i t is impossible really to arrive at what 
may be true figure in these cases otherwise than by the 
price which the holding would fetch in the market. 
The Land Commission has fixed an average of seven 
years, but I am taking a more liberal view, for the 
purpose of this scheme, as I am taking it at ten years’ 
purchase. 

15772. Mr. Bryce. — You would not take the higher 
prices, especially as the number of years’ purchase 
would apply to large farms you are considering? — 
Yes. I should be very sorry ifco give those high prices. 

15773. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I suppose that 
under your scheme £4,000,000 worth of property would 
pass in the year? — Yes, but if period for carrying out 
the scheme were extended the annual expenditure 
would be diminished. 

15774. I suppose that even with that there would be 
a fair amount of money available for those voluntary 
purchases all over the rest of Ireland ? — I should hope 
so. I hope we may get £10,000,000 per annum in 
future, at least. 

15775. You do not anticipate your office experiencing 
very great difficulty, so far as you are enabled to 
look into such things, in having the money in 
the transfer of the property? — Oh, that depends 
entirely on the money. I do not know what money 
will be given ; but I know if we got £10,000,000 we 
could spend it without the least difficulty, including 
managing this business if we had sufficient staff for 
the purpose. 

15776. I suppose that when you suggest that for the 
working of your scheme £4,000,000 a year should beset 
aside, there will be a pretty large balance available for 
voluntary purchase? — I have not the least means of 
forming an opinion on the point, my lord. That is 
entirely the business of the Treasury, and we have no 
more to say to that than you have. 

15777. I can quite understand that, but without en- 
tering into the merits of your scheme, a certain pro- 
portion of funds would be available for voluntary pur- 
chase in the working of the scheme ? — Then you could 
spread the carrying out of the scheme over ten or 
twelve years if you liked. But I should not think 
of giving £4,000,000 a year for the congested counties 
unless I got £6,000,000 more at least for voluntary 
purchase. 

15778. You consider that there would be a fail- 
amount of money available during the progress of this 
scheme ? — If I found that the Treasury could only 
give 5,000,000 a year I should be inclined to set aside 
only £1,500,000 for this work, and the rest for volun- 
tary sales. The sales throughout Ireland cannot be 
stopped by this work, though this, I think, has a prior 
claim. It would not affect the other sales if we got 
the money. This is intended to provide for all sales 
connected with relief of congestion, and that would 
still leave £6,000,000 available for voluntary sales. 

15779. Whether conducted by the Estates Commis- 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board you would 
still hope that there would be a fair amount of funds 
available for voluntary purchase ? — Yes. 

15780. Sir Erancis Mowatt. — You say that the 
cost of dealing -with the whole thing would amount to 
£24,000,000, but that £24,000,000, or the greater part 
of it is already contemplated by the Purchase Act of 
1903 ?— Quite so. 

15781. That is to say that it is only a part of the 
total for purchase which was estimated at about 
£100,000,000 odd ?— Yes. 

15782. And therefore it is not accurate, is it, quite, 
to say that that is £24,000,000 additional expenditure 
resulting from your plan, but only that the rate of 
purchase, and therefore the rate of the issue of the 


stock must be accelerated ? — Witness — I have not said 
it would be additional, have I ? 

15783. Well, the impression left on my mind was 
that th it was so? — It certainly never crossed my mind 
to suggest that. It is not only not additional, but 
what it comes to is that it is included in the pro- 
visions of the existing Act, every acre of this land if 
not bought in this way will come in in time, and will 
not affect the total estimate. It is merely hastening 
the pace on this particular tract, but the land will 
come in some time on the existing voluntary pur- 
chase system. 

15784. Mr._ Kavanagh. — Would not £9,500,000 be 
sufficient ? — No, because these .tenants will buy in any 
case later on. 

15785. 'Sir John Colomb. — We were told the other 
day that property representing a capital of 
£30,000,000 at present undealt with would at the pre- 
sent rate take many years before the vesting order 
would be given or the cash paid to the landlord ?— 
I can give you the exact figures in a minute. The 
total amount applied for from the very beginning up 
to the 3rd of November, 1906, was £44,325,000, only 
£17,200,000 land stock had been raised, and the ac- 
tual cash advanced was £14,350,000, which would 
leave about £30,000,000 worth of applications still 
lying in our office and unpaid. 

15786. Which you cannot pay ? — Which we cannot 
pay, and it was never intended we should pay within 
the first three years of the operation of the Act. The 
amount that Mr. Wyndham said would be placed at 
our disposal every year for the first three years was 
£5,000,000, and more than that has been placed at our 
disposal. We have actually paid away almost 
£15,000,000, which was what was intended. 
The landlords and tenants have agreed among 
themselves to sell and buy respectively at an enor- 
mously rapid pace, much more so than was ever con- 
templated when the Bill was being passed. The result 
is that agreements for sale and purchase have been 
entered into for £30,000,000 over and above what it is 
possible to pay. If you were to raise the £30,000,000 
to-morrow we could pay it all away in two or three 
years. It is a mere matter of increasing our" staff 
for inspection, and so on ; but how are you to get the 
£30,000,000 ? 

15787. Why ? — You lose £15 on every £100 issued. 

15788. Then I may take it for granted that the 
block represented by those figures is due to the fact 
that the money is not there ? — ,To absolutely nothing 
else but want of money and staff. 

15789. When we come to consider the spending of 
£24,000,000 in six years from this time — suppose it is 
agreed upon by tire powers that be that this scheme of 
yours was to be carried out, unless some special steps 
were taken to put an end to it, you would start with 
arrears of £30,000,000, would you not? — Yes. 

15790. And that must surely affect the limit of 
your operations, even if this scheme was adopted. 

Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — I see what you mean. I 
also think there is a fallacy lurking in your question. 

Sir John Colomb.— What I mean is this— 
the total cost to the State for the money to be raised 
in each year is an important factor for the Commis- 
sioners to consider, is not it? — It is an important 
factor for the Government and the country to con- 
sider. 

15791. We know that at present the transfer of this 
enormous quantity of property representing a capital 
value of £30,000,000 from landlord to tenant is 
blocked — is not that so ? — I don’t use the word 
“ blocked.” The money is not there to pay. 

15792. Therefore if you are going to carry out your 
scheme, and appropriate £4,000,000 a year for the re- 
lief of congested districts, surely you cannot give pre- 
cedence :to the expenditure of the £4,000,000 under 
the new Act over the £30,000,000 for which you can- 
not get the cash. 

Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Cannot precedence be 
given to portion of that class?— There is no- 
thing in the law to prevent our giving precedence 
to any particular class of estates. The fact of these 
estates being in sooner than others does not in law 
entitle them to be taken up before any other class of 
estates. The question then arises is it expedient to 
press on the congested estates before the others which 
may have been for a longer time agreed to be 
sold. My. answer is I am of opinion it 
is most desirable to do so. Part and parcel of the 
considerations for which tins Act was passed was that 
congestion should be relieved, and that the state of 
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things which existed in the congested districts should 
be put an end to as soon as possible. If that had not 
been understood at the time anyone who reads the 
debates and heard them as I did from day to day, 
must come to the conclusion that this Act would 
never have been accepted by the representatives of 
the tenants. That being the understanding, it can 
only be carried out by some such arrangement as 
this proposed. 

15793. Mr. O’Kelly. — Precedence must be regulated 
by urgency ? — In law there is no such term as prece- 
dence or priority in taking up cases for disposal. It 
is a mere technical term used in the courts. Every 
judge can take up cases in any order he pleases. 

15794. Sir John Colomb. — Is it not also a question 
of injustice that these tenants under the Act passed 
three years ago in consequence of the money not being 
there cannot get their vesting orders and the landlord 
cannot get his cash. Therefore my point is, treating 
it as a question of precedence, what is your opinion — 
is it that that difficulty is still to remain, that the 
tenant is to remain without his vesting order, and the 
landlord is to remain without his cash, so that what- 
ever money is available up to the extent of £4,000,000 
a year may be appropriated for the relief of the con- 
gested districts ? — No ; I have said I would not ap- 
propriate all the money available. If we got 
£6,000,000 or £8,000,000 we could set aside a certain 
sum for these other districts. One does not preclude 
the other. If you don’t do this, suppose you wanted to 
begin to relieve congestion, and you were to deal with 
the £30,000,000 worth of property, and you were 
only to get £10,000,000 a year, which is more than we 
shall get, probably, you would go on for three years 
before you could touch the slums of the country. They 
would get to the bottom of the list, and nothing could 
be done for them for three years. 

15795. That means that more time will be given to 
landlords and tenants to agree to direct sales outside ? 
— Quite so, but they are under no obligation to agree. 
The landlord, who is much more intelligent than these 
tenants in the West, can say to himself — “ I am not 
likely to get my money for the next five years.” He 
is not bound to sell. The tenant knows perfectly well 
that even if he was to agree to buy now he is not 
likely to get his land vested for the next three years. 
Both landlord and tenant choose to enter into pur- 
chase agreements, knowing well the purchase money 
may not be paid for some years to come. They agree 
to do it with their eyes open, and this places us under 
the obligation of accepting the position of landlords 
of a large part of all Ireland. 

15796. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — And putting an 
end to all disputes and litigation between landlord and 
tenant? — Yes. They need not enter into purchase 
agreements if they don’t like, and I don’t therefore 
see where the injustice comes in. They ought to 
know they are not going to get the money. I may 
say, however, I think it would be fair for the Trea- 
sury to say if possible how much they are going to 
give every year, so that everybody may know how 
he stands. 

15797. Sir John Colomb. — In order to start a pro- 
gramme to be applied to a district, do you consider, 
taking the whole outlook, that the £30,000,000 should 
be first cleared off ? — No ; I should not think of wait- 
ing three years until this is cleared off. It is merely 
a question of degree whether you give £3,000,000 to 
one and £7,000,000 to the other. That is a question 
for consideration. 

15798. If the amount is limited the more you ap- 
propriate to the Congested Districts Board the more 
you are delaying the fulfilment of the agreements 
that have been previously made between landlords 
and tenants? — Yes. 

15799. Sir Francis Mo watt. — I think there was a 
general understanding — it did not go further than that 
— that in the commencement of the working of this 
Act for the first three years there would be £5,000,000, 
and then some small addition, which was not fixed ? — 
I think the words used were that it would be confined 
to £5,000,000 a year for the first three years, and that 
the pace would be increased after three years. These 
were, I think, Mr. Wyndham’s words. To what ex- 
tent the pace would be increased he did not say. 

15800. Therefore there is no definite pledge to any- 
body but for the expenditure of the £5,000,000 and the 
increased payments ? — That is so. 


15801. If there is a further addition, and you devote ^ ? 19oe 

that further addition to the congested districts, then L ‘ 

you are not breaking your pledge to any of the people Mr. Com- 

who have already made a bargain ? — Certainly not; and missioner . 

I may add if it be asked why did landlords make Finucane.. 

these bargains knowing that the prospect was they 

would only get £5,000,000 ; knowing that, why did 

they go ahead to the extent of £30,000,000 ? The 

answer is because the bargains are so good they are 

afraid that if they wait the tenants won’t pay such 

high prices later on. They do it with their eyes 

open on both sides, and it is perfectly just and fair 

to both sides. 

15802. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You seem to an- 
ticipate that £5,000,000 will be available in future for 
ordinary purchase ? — I have not the slightest opinion 
on that, nor have I the slightest authority to speak 
about it. I cannot say what the Treasury will do. 

15803. You stated to Sir John Colomb it was merely 
a question of degree whether you gave £3,000,000 to one 
and £7,000,000 to the other, taking it at £10,000,000 ? 

— If there were £10,000,000 it would be a matter of es- 
timate how you would divide it. 

15804. Sir Francis Mowatt has called attention to 
the possibility of an increased issue being available : 
do you think £5,000,000 a year ought to be available 
for voluntary purchase out of this? — Yes. 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think you should have 
inserted the word “gradually.” 

15805. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Up to the pre- 
sent have the Estates Commissioners been kept back in 
any way by want of funds ? — Yes ; but not this year. 

We have at present £2,700,000 an hands, but we shall 
have it spent, I hope, by the end of February or 
March. In all previous years we had spent the 
amount allocated before the end of the year, so when 
people speak of arrear in our work they are talking 
of what does not exist. We have every year spent 
all we had. 

15806. Was there a statement by your body saying 
that delays were due not to the want of funds, but to 
delays on the part of vendors’ solicitors ? — That is 
quite a different statement. We had funds then at our 
disposal which might have been spent by the end of 
a certain period. We said we could have spent the 
whole of this by a certain date if we got those ques- 
tions answered. There was no delay. We spent the 
money before the end of the year. It was simply 
that we might have spent it earlier instead of at the 
stated time. It must be remembered that our power 
of paying away the sums that may be made avail- 
able very much depends on the strength of the staff 
that may be sanctioned. 

15807. Mr. Bryce. — .Suppose you were able under 
grants from the Treasury to do this work in six years 
how do you propose to stop the going through of pur- 
chases outside you during that period — it will be es- 
sential to the carrying through of your proposition 
that no sales, either of these untenanted lands or of 
the tenanted lands, should be made during the six 
years you are operating — how are you going to stop 
these bargains ? — If an estate is congested under the 
Act, as it was intended to be passed, such estate can 
only to be sold to the Estates Commissioners. There- 
fore, if the parties agree among themselves in a 
county in which we are not operating, and enter into 
agreements to buy and sell respectively, they must sell 
to the Estates Commissioners. The Estates Commis- 
sioners in that case, with their ordinary staff, not 
with their special staff, would inquire into the facts, 
and if the price was fair they would buy it. That 
would so far be doing outside of the county in which 
special staff are working what is being done also 
where the special staff is working. 

15808. That would be in a congested area, but a 
large part of your operations would be in non-con- 
gested areas ? — They go on just as at present. 

15809. It is essential for you to get these particular 
lands. If untenanted lands in the non-congested 
areas which you want for your operations are being 
sold that will prejudice your operations? — No land 
can be sold in non-congested areas without coming 
through us in one shape or another. A landlord can- 
not sell to a tenant himself direct without coming to 
us to sanction the sale to advance the money. There- 
fore if he has untenanted land in a non-congested 
estate that land must be sold in any circumstances 
to the Estates Commissioners or through them. Then, 
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" — ' afterwards when we get the tenants of the congested 

Mr. Com- area to deal with. Here is an estate which consists 
missioner of tenanted and untenanted land outside of the sche- 

Finucane. duled district. The landlord proposes to sell that 

15810. Sir John Colomb. — In globo ? — Either in 
globo or to the tenants direct. If he sells in 
globo to the Estates Commissioners it is mani- 
fest we then get the untenanted land, and have 
exactly the same control over it that we should have 
over an estate bought in this scheduled area. If he 
sells to the tenants direct and then brings the un- 
tenanted portion into the Estates Commissioners to 
sell we then get control of it just the same. 

15811. Mr. Sutherland. — Have you that power 
now ?— Yes. 


15812. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — You can split up 
the untenanted land to sell ? — Yes. 

15813. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Can you sell the 
whole of estates, and the tenants enlarge their hold- 
ings on it ? — There are great difficulties in the way of 
doing that. 

15814. Sir John Colomb. — May I ask if you mean 
that where a landlord conies to an agreement with his 
tenants you make it obligatory on him to sell you the 
untenanted lands before you would sanction the sale 
to the tenants ? — Either he must sell his untenanted 
land to us, or if he has sold it in parcels to tenants or 
other persons he is restricted by (Section 2 of the Act 
to selling it to the classes of persons mentioned there- 
in, to tenants on the estate, sons of tenants 
on the estate, or others whose rateable valuation 
does not exceed £5. Then if he chooses to split 
it up in that way he is relieving congestion. 
If he proposes to sell a parcel of that untenanted land 
to a person whom we disapprove of as 'being a large 
tenant who already holds sufficient land, we say we 
won’t give an advance to that person. 

15815. Meantime, that is a possible process of ex- 
haustion of the untenanted land ? — It would be if we 
had not this control over it. Immediately we see he 
is giving portion of this untenanted land to a person 
■who is unsuitable we refuse to advance any money for 
it, and we have done so. 

15816. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If the purchase 
operations were spread over six years £4,000,000 a year 
would have to 'be provided for that purpose ? — I don’t 
mean £4,000,000 in addition. I mean £4,000,000 out 
of the funds available. 

15817. How much land, or up to what price, do 
you think a well-equipped Department could put 
land through its hands in a year? Rearrange hold- 
ings, enlarge them, drain them, and sell them to the 
tenants ? — I think there is no limit to the amount, if 
you have sufficient staff. 


15818. I said a well-equipped department ?— A de- 
men mi ght be well equipped for 
±.1,000,000, and you might have to multiply it by 
ten to make it fit for £10,000,000. 

15819. Are there not reasonable limits to all these 
things ? — I do not think so. 

15820. How much land ought to be put through in 
a year ? The three Estates Commissioners, as they 
stand, given sufficient staff and sufficient office ac- 
commodation, which hitherto we have not had, could, 
without the slightest trouble, and without overwork- 
ing them, get through £10,000,000 or possibly even 
£15.000,000 a year, I think. 

15821. T am talking of the sale of land with im- 
provements? — I mean the improvement of land with 
everything done. You have to keep the land in hand 
for a certain time. It is a mere matter of staff. 

15822. Obviously, if you increase your staff indefi- 
nitely, you can increase the amount of work done 
but taking the staff proportionate to the end in view 
what is your idea of the amount of land you could’ 
put through in the year?— I would put no limit. 
Perhaps you may ask Mr. Stuart, who is dealing 
with the details of it, later on. 

15823. Do you say you have no idea of the amount 
of land going through ?— It depends on the staff. So 
far as the Estates Commissioners controlling opera- 
tions are concerned, we could, in my opinion 
read all the reports, pass all the orders, and do 
all that we now do, and inspect £10,000,000 or even 
£15,000.000 worth a year. If you ask why we have 
not been able to do it up to this, the answer is, we 
have this enormous number of agreements coming in 
and a very considerable portion of our time has been 
taken up during the last three years in controversies 


as to the meaning of the law — controversies which are 
now settled and should never have arisen, and never 
would have arisen if the law had been so worded as 
to make its meaning clear. There have been no less 
than sixty-three questions of law, I am told, referred 
to the Judicial Commissioner on the twenty-three 
sections we have to work. 

15824. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — And if there had 
been fewer questions asked in the House of Commons 
as to what you were doing ? — That is another reason. 
At least half our time was taken up in these contro- 
versies, useless controversies, as to the meaning of the 
law, and also in answering questions in Parliament 
and various correspondence, which never would have 
been necessary if the Act had been properly drafted 
and properly worked. 

15825. Mr. O'Kelly. — Have you been delayed by 
unnecessary rules also ? — By various other things. 

15826. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you 
practical knowledge of this work of improving 
estates ? — Yes ; I have gone over estates with Mr. 
Stuart. He will tell you when he comes to give 
evidence. We have dealt with a large area of un- 
tenanted land during the last three years. I have 

had the supervision and control in India over es- 
tates management, the area and rental of which was 
larger than that of all Ireland, and the rents of 
which were collected from the tenants direct, and 
have myself settled rents there, and supervised the 
settlement of rents on a vast scale. 


•'•5827 If you would answer my question ? — I can go 
no further. It entirely depends on the> staff. I say 
there is no limit to what you can do with sufficient 
staff. 

15828. You do not enumerate the practical work of 
administration at all ?— That is done by the staff. 

15829. Have you, yourself, any idea of the time the 
improvements on the estates will take?— Mr. Stuart 
will tell you. 

15830. You cannot tell me?— I have been on the 
estates and seen them over and over again. 

15831. Have you any knowledge of the time re- 
quired to improve an estate?— I have the fact before 
me that estates we have had have been rapidly im- 
proved, disposed of, and vested within the last two 

Ip 832. Have you done any re-striping of holdings ? 


15834. And amalgamation of holdings ? Yes. 

15835. And have you sold to any tenants their 
farms without the amalgamation of the different de- 
tached plots?— We have in some cases striped. I 
believe a, few were left unstriped, but they are few 
and far between. 


7 ,, wouia not you be 

able to say what amount of land a well-equipped 
department could put through its hands ?— Really , I 
will not and cannot give any further answer than I 
have given, and there is no use in pressing me for a 
different answer. I don’t know what is meant by 
a well-equipped department. 
u 5 l 37 \ S i V FaANCI3 Mowatt.— A ssuming you had 
all the staff you wanted, do you think you could have 
carried out negotiations, striping, rearrangement of 
holdings, drainage, and other details in a month? — 
Oil, dear, no. 

15838. I am merely asking this as illustrating the 
point that unlimited staff would enable you to deal 
with an unlimited amount of land ?— Not in a very 
short time. Each estate must take a year or two, 
but you could have that same process going on all over 
the country on other estates. 

., 1 ^- Sir Antony MaoDonnell.— Would you say 
that the process of rearranging and improving the 
estates has to be carried through in particular times 
of the year. While the crops are in the ground, you 
cannot restripe, and you cannot drain, and you can- 
not fence. There are only certain times of the year 
when all these operations can be carried through. 
Would you say that any estate which you had seen 
mside the congested districts, or outside them, could 
not with an efficient staff be dealt with satisfactorily 
and thoroughly m the space of two years ?-I think 
they could in two or three years. We have dealt 
with some of them m one year. 

15840. Mr. Sutherland.— To expect it in a shorter 
time would be unreasonable ?— It depends on the 
estate. Some require only one year. Some require 
two, some possibly more. 
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15841. Do you know how long, on the average, it 
takes the Congested Districts Board ? — No. I do not 
want to make invidious comparisons. 

15842. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Have you not finished all 
operations on the Clanmorris estate ?— Practically. 

35843. How long did it take you to carry out these 
operations ? — I should think about two years. 

15844. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If two years are 
required for the Clanmorris estate, how long would 
be necessary for the Dillon estate, with its hundreds 
of miles of drainage ? — I do not say you have spent 
too long a time on the Dillon estate, nor do I know 
how long it has taken. I do not wish to make any 
such comparisons. 

15845. My questions convey nothing but full ap- 
preciation of the splendid work that the Estates Com- 
missioners have done. The object is to find out what 
time a well-equipped department would require to put 
through a certain quantity of land ? — Mr. Stuart 
will tell you all the details.- One estate may take one 
year, and another may take two or three years, and 
the Dillon estate, on which such excellent work has 
been done, may take fourteen years. 

15846. Mr. Beyce. — Is there not this difficulty 
where you want to buy what is called untenanted land 
for the improvement of holdings, that where you have 
to buy the tenant-right on these lands, you have to 
buy it through the landlord : you have no .power to 
buy it direct from the tenant? — You mean if the 
estate is being sold to us ? 

15847. If the estate is being sold, and you wish to 
purchase the tenant-right, you would have to purchase 
it through the landlord? — No. If the estate is being 
sold, or is sold, and it is all unteruanted, the whole 
interest is sold out -and out to us. If there is a 
tenant on it it is not untenanted. But if a tenant 
of tenanted land comes to us and says, “ I wish to 
sell you my interest,” it is quite open to us to buy 
that for the purpose of the improvement of the es- 
tate. 

15848. You have not to buy it through the land- 
lord? — No, but if the relationship of landlord and 
tenant exists on an estate which is neither sold 
nor proposed to be sold, we cannot go to the tenant 
there and buy his interest. 

15849. Then, if you buy out that landlord, would 
you have to pay the bonus on it? — If, at the time of 
the sale, the landlord were to buy out the tenant 
himself, he can do so if he likes, and hand over the 
lands as untenanted land. We pay him then the price 
of the land as it stands. We do not concern our- 
selves with how much was paid by the landlord for 
tenant-right. He gets the bonus On the total pur- 
chase money, but if the landlord sells only his own 
interest, and the tenant remains as tenant at the 
time we buy, the landlord only gets the bonus on the 
purchase money of his interest which he has alone 
sold, and nobody gets a bonus on the tenant’s interest 
if we buy it afterwards. 

15850. I understand the provision made here of 
£24,000,000 does not take into account at all money 
that would be wanted for buying congested spots or 
plots in other parts of Ireland ? — I leave that for the 
present. That comes in under voluntary sale in the 
rest of Ireland, but I have suggested that the Estates 
Commissioners be empowered to declare a portion of 
an estate in any part of Ireland as congested, and, 
when you do that, then you can bring these portions 
in under the land purchase provisions of the Act rela- 
tive to congested estates. 

15851. You would not ask for compulsory powers for 
that? — No. Those cases will come in gradually as 

the estates come in. 

15852. One further question. I don’t see that you 
have taken up at all a matter that I think should 
properly come in here. How do you propose under 
compulsion to fix the price? — That comes later on in 
mv Memorandum. 

15853. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In answer to 
Mr. Bryce, you said that where the relationship of 
landlord and tenant remains the Estates Commis- 
sioners could not buy the tenant-right from the 
tenant. Could they not, if the tenant wished to sell 
his -tenant-right and give up his farm, and if the 
landlord did not wish to exercise his right of pre- 
emption, buy the tenant-right from him - and then 
hold the land as tenant under the landlord? — I am 
not aware that we could. 

15854. You have not done it, but the. Congested 
Districts Board have done it ? — I am not aware of any 


power under the Act by which we could do it. We Nov. 8 
are not authorised to become tenants, so far as I — 
know. Certainly, we never thought of doing such a ; 
thing. {Continuing reading of Memorandum ). — ' 

The whole of this outlay on the purchase of 1 
the land would be recoverable in the shape of annui- 
ties when the lands are resold, except the five years’ 
extra purchase of the valuation paid to tenant far- 
mers over and above the cost rate of untenanted land 
aggregating about 1£ millions pounds sterling, 
which would have to be lost by the State, since new 
tenants to whom such land may be allotted could not 
pay annuities on the price of the combined interests 
of landlord and tenant in such cases. The figures of 
possible years’ purchase of valuation which I give are 
extremely liberal, not to say extravagant. I do not 
say that such high prices will, or ought to, be paid 
but accepting them only for the purposes of an esti- 
mate, they show that the problem is not so vast as to 
be hopeless of solution, supposing the State to be 
willing to incur moderate loss in the attempt to solve 
it Without such loss it would be impossible to solve 
it, and at the same time to do justice to the land- 
lords and tenants concerned. I now come to 
the further loss of £3,000,000 on migrating tenants. 

Mr. Doran thinks that in order to solve the problem 

30.000 tenants would have to be migrated from the 
scheduled tenanted areas on to untenanted 
land, and houses would have to be built 
for them at the expense of ' the State. I 
should be sorry to differ from one who knows 
the country so much better than I do, but I would 
suggest that the class of persons who should be in- 
duced to migrate are the more substantial and enter- 
prising farmers holding from 30 to 100 acres of fair 
land, who would have capital and stock to equip their 
new farms. They are the class who are most likely to 
succeed in their new surroundings, and most likely to 
move if satisfied that the terms on which new farms 
are offered to them are better than those under which 
they hold their old farms. One obvious advantage of 
migrating farmers of this class would be that the cost 
of building houses for them would be far less than 
that of constructing homes for a vast number of smaller 
farmers, while the larger area vacated by them would' 
be available for the poorer and less enterprising petty 
farmers near their present homes. Assuming that 

15.000 of them could be induced to move (a large as- 
sumption), that untenanted land was allotted to them 
at the cost price paid for the landlord’s interest, and 
that £200 was lost on each of them in assisting them 
to build houses and equip their farms, the net loss 
under this head would be three million pounds ster- 
ling. 

15855. That supposes that in the scheduled areas 
you have farmers of this class, substantial farmers 
holding from 30 to 100 acres ; but in the scheduled 
areas these farmers are absent very largely ?— Yes. I 
have ascertained that since my note was written ; but in 
the scheduled areas there is a certain number, not very 
large, about 5,000 tenants, whose holdings are, in rate- 
a j V u lu6 ' from £15 upwards. The exact total is 5,063, 
and the total valuation of land in their occupation is 
£169,543. If these men were moved away they would 
provide a good deal of land, but there would still be a 
deficiency of about £242,000 worth. 

15856. You would find land to the value of £169,000 
m the scheduled districts? — Yes, and you would re- 
quire to supplement that as there would still be a 
deficiency of £242,000, so you would have to remove 
a large number out of the scheduled areas. 

1.5857. If those farmers refused to move what would 
you do ?— Somebody suggested compulsion. My theory 
is, if they were offered land on better terms elsewhere 
than what they hold ; if they were taken on to those 
lands and told the future annuities they will have to 
pay, and they came to the conclusion that the bargain 
was a good one, they would go voluntarily. I say that 
has been my experience. Suppose they don’t go volun- 
tarily, then I say they cannot be treated like dumb 
driven cattle, and compelled to go, and must stay 
where they are. 

15858. You would not apply compulsion ?— No ; how 
can you apply compulsion— take a man and remove 
him by force? 

15859. Sir John Colomb— Y ou think the £30 
holder, if shown better land, would probably migrate • 
do you mean to show him better land, with a com- 
plete farmhouse, buildings, and everything on it so 
that he may know exactly what he is going to get, or 
R 2 
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s l Qdrt do you mean to take him down and show him the land, 

' _J_. ' and say, “ We will give you a farm on this land ; 

Mr. Coin- will you migrate?” — I would take him on the land 

miseioner before the house was built and tell him what the 

Kinucahe. annuity will be, and show what will be done. 

We have done this, and we have actually taken 
tenants from one estate which was badly congested 
to a place thirteen miles away. Mr. Bailey and I 
went on the spot with Mr. Stuart. We were told as 
usual the people won't move. I have met persons who 
hold that view on every tour I have been on down in 
the West and all parts of the country. I have always 
held myself that these theories about the people being 
so constituted in some extraordinary way that they 
will not behave like other human beings, thatwhen they 
6ee things to their advantage they will not 
act on them, are without foundation. I have 
never believed this — the double dose of original 
sin — theory either in this or any other coun- 
try, and I have never found it based on 
fact. So whenever we went on tours I have invariably 
asked the people themselves would they move, and the 
answer I have invariably got is, “ Do you think we 
are fools, that if you give us better land elsewhere we 
won’t go to it. We go off to Scotland, Wales, and 
England in search of labour; we go to America, and 
when you oiler us much better land twenty miles away 
than wo now have, do you mean to tell us we won’t 
go ” ?— People tell you they say that, but still they 
will not go. We at last put this to the test. We went 
to a village which was very badly congested on the 
Ashley estate. The tenants were stacking the com 
and drawing in the harvest. Mr. Stuart 
pointed out one of the most intelligent men in the 
place. I asked him, “ Will you take land elsewhere 
instead of this five-acre farm that you have ” ? He 
said. “ Yes, if you let us see what the place, is like.” 
Five of them went to see it). Mr. Stuart showed 
them the land, and said, “ The annuities will be so 
much, and we will build a house like that house,” 
indicating a model house; “will you go?” The 
whole five of them said, “ We are anxious to go ; we 
want to go.” When they attempted to go the people 
on the spot wanted to stop them, but that difficulty 
has been got over. 

15860. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How did you 
get over that? — We got over it by getting hold of a 
gentleman of local influence and saying to him, “ This 
is very unreasonable ; you assert you are a friend of 
the people, and you want to relieve congestion and 
want to provide for evicted tenants ; how do you re- 
concile all this with the fact that this opposition is 
being offered? Won’t you use your influence to put it 
down? He said he would, and he did. 

15861. Was it put down ?— ' Yes. At all events these 
people say they will not object to the strangers coming 
from thirteen miles away. They have not yet moved 
into their new homes ; their houses are being built. 

15862. Did you find it necessary to give the local 
people some addition to their holdings ?— We had pro- 
vided for them already. 

15863. Mr. O’Keixy.— Still they objected to new 
holders getting land ?— Yes ; they had sons for whom 
they desired to provide farms. 

15864. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you think it 
likely that more will go from that congested village 
than five ? — I don’t know that we have more land, but 
altogether we have migrated fifty-one tenants from 
one place to another. Twenty-six have gone into oc- 
cupation, and in some cases they have built houses for 
themselves. 

15865. In your opinion this local opposition to 
migration is quite susceptible of being overcome? — 
Yes. I go into that later on ; I point how it can be 
overcome. ( Continuing to read). — The total loss 
which would have to be incurred in carrying 
out the scheme suggested, even on the most 
liberal scale, being thus 4£ millions, the ques- 
tion suggests itself, how is' this loss to be met? 
If, as I shall propose further on, the whole business of 
land purchase were made over to the Estates Com- 
missioners, there would no longer be any need for the 
Congested Districts Board to retain the capital sums 
from the interest of which it now defrays loss incurred 
on purchase and sale of estates, improvement of 
tenants’ houses, and the like. I do not know how 
much this would amount to, but I suppose it would 
not be less than two millions. The Church Surplus 
Funds alone would be a million and a half. The land 
purchase operations of the Congested Districts Board 
cannot, in any event, go on for ever, and as surplus 


Church Funds are primarily intended to be used for 
relief of congestion, it is better that the capital sum 
should be spent at once rather than go on “ toying ” 
with the subject in spending the interest of it in 
driblets. 

15866. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Congested 
Districts Board might spend its own capital. 
Suppose the Congested Districts Board does the work 
this surplus, £1,500,000, could be spent by the Board ? 
— Yes. ( Witness continuing to read). — The cost 

of rearranging the farms of those who are left 
in their old homes, of improving these houses, and 
the like, as distinguished from the cost of migrating 
tenants, could all be met, and met well, by the Estates 
Commissioners from the 10 per cent, loss authorised 
by Section 44, Sub-section 2, of the Act of 1903, so 
that the net additional loss to be incurred by the 
State would amount at the outside to only 2£ millions 
sterling, and maybe much less. 

15867. Have you had any loss under that section 
yet in the administration of the Act? — Not under that 
particular section for reasons that I may briefly ex- 
plain. 

15868. It is obvious. You told us yesterday you 
were impeded by law? — But we are going to have now, 
I may say that as a result of a meeting with the 
Treasury, we hope that the difficulty will be got over. 

15869. Obviously you could not; but whenever that 
loss is incurred will not the money to meet that loss 
need to be voted in Parliament ? — Yes. 

15870. And the amount of it will be scrutinised 
from year to year? — Yes, but I hope generously and 
liberally. 

15871. An annuity will have to be provided in Par- 
liament every year, covering interest and sinking fund ? 
— Suppose we lose 10 per cent, on congested estates 
and that the total loss comes to £50,000, the interest 
on that sum has to be voted by Parliament. 

15872. I was rather under the impression it was an 
annuity to pay that off in a certain number of years ? 
— Yes, but it is immaterial whether capital or inte- 
rest has to be voted. 

15873. Yes. It is quite immaterial. Suppose this 
recommendation of yours entered into the recommen- 
dations of the Commission, and that the Govern- 
ment of the day wished to give effect to it would not 
the Cabinet estimate pretty closely what the amount 
of loss would be on this operation? — I expect they 
would. 

15874. With that before us, would it not be only 
fair if you would try to give us an idea of what the 
expenditure would be in rearranging the holdings in 
the country from which the others migrate? — This 10 
per cent. I speak of here should, according to my esti- 
mate, be expended on the improvement of the estates 
in che scheduled areas from which people migrated. 
The rest of the loss incurred for the migra- 
tion on to untenanted land I provide for separately. 
I believe the Congested Districts Board have managed 
to improve estates at a loss of 6 or 8 per cent. There- 
fore I say that this 10 per cent, would be more than 
sufficient to do all that we could do, but what the 
actual cost would bo it is impossible to say until we 
ascertain the facts in each case. 

15875. Suppose your scheme went through, would it 
be some tiling like this? You purchase £8,500,000 
worth of land. You would not go beyond 10 per cent, 
on that? — That would be the maximum. 

15876. So at most it would be £1,000,000, say ? — 
£850,000. 

15877. And that gives us some idea of a somewhat 
important portion of your expenditure proposal? — 
Yes ; in addition to the £4,500,000 estimated loss 
there is that £850,000, but the latter sum is au- 
thorised by the present law, and therefore I do not 
call that additional cost. 

15878. At the same time it is money value ? — It is. 

15879. Then the £1,500,000 which the Congested 
Districts Board has as capital ? — £2.000.000, 
£1,500,000 Church Surplus Funds, and I should hope 
to get the capitalised value of some of the other grants. 

15880. What are they? — You have £40,000 a year 
and other sums. However, that is a rough estimate. 

15881. If you capitalise the Parliamentary Grant 
you would have more than that? — I suppose so. 

15882. With reference to the £1,500,000, whether 
it be used by the Congested Districts Board or by the 
Estates Commissioners for land purchase it is genuine 
Irish money? — Yes. 

15883. And ought to be calculated as part of the 
expenditure of the scheme? — Yes. 
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15884. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — W hat would be- 
come of the residuary legatee, the Agricultural De- 
partment? — I have not concerned myself about the 
exact amount that would be available from these 
sources for the Agricultural Department or Estates 
Commissioners or Congested Districts Board. If the 
£2,000,000 are available well and good. If not it 
cannot be helped. 

15885. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnerl. — A t all events your 
scheme does not amount to so very many millions ? — 
No. Not so many as to make it prohibitive. ( Bead - 
inf/.) It has been suggested that some of this net loss 
:might be met by the readjustment of the bonus. I 
•should hope that Government may be induced to meet 
.the loss of millions without having recourse to cur- 
tailment of the bonus, but if it becomes an alternative 
between reduction of the bonus and leaving congestion 
unrelieved, then I would say that the poor tenants of 
.the West have a stronger claim on State funds than 
some landlords who are selling their estates at prices 
which, with the bonus invested at 3£ per cent., are 
yielding more than the full amount of the gross second 
term rents, the average all-round prices being paid 
for second term rents in the case of some estates being 
25£ years’ purchase, which with the bonus invested at 
3J> per cent., would yield £99 19s. 0 d. for every £100 
-of the gross second term rental. In some cases the 
prices being obtained with the bonus, invested at 31,- 
per cent, would yield £106 or even £107 for every £100 
of the gross rental as it stands. 

15886. Sir John Colomb. — D o you take the view that 
when the Act of 1903 was passed there really were 
£12,000,000 ear-marked by way of bonus ? — Yes. 

15887. But the bonus was subject to review five years 
•after the passing of the Act? — Yes. 

15888. Therefore, taking the view that unfortunately 
the alternative you suggest of curtailing the bonus was 
adopted that could not come into operation until five 
years after the passing of the Act ?— 1 That will be the 
year after next. I have not suggested the curtailment 
of the bonus. 

15889. I fully appreciate what you said, but I would 
like to ask you this — would not the curtailment of the 
bonus obviously have a retarding effect on the opera- 
tion of direct sales ? — Where the prices are such that 
the bonus is required in order to fill up the gap be- 
tween the income to be derived from the purchase 
money paid by the tenants and the net income which 
the landlord had been receiving, undoubtedly the 
taking away of the bonus would retard sales ; 
but, on the other hand, where the prices the 
landlord has been ^receiving from the tenants when in- 
vested at 3£ or 3|, or even 4 per cent., as stated by 
Mr. Waldron, are sufficient, as they now are in many 
cases, a list of some of which J have in my hand, to 
yield the landlord 121 per cent, on his gross income, I 
do not consider the bonus is required to facilitate sales. 

15890. Your opinion entirely depends on whether 
the landlord could get that percentage for his money ? 
3g per cent. 


15890a.. It does rest upon that assumption ?— Yes. 
(heading). But it may be asked why should 
the money of the general taxpayer be expended 
for the purposes suggested? If the population 
ot the congested areas have become impoverished 
owing to the defects in their own character, 
want of habits of industry, or by reason of 
the operation of ordinary economic laws or laws 
of nature, what hope is there of remedying these de- 
tects or counteracting the operation of natural laws 
by such measures as are proposed ? To these questions 
t Tu d . re P*y that the indigence of the population 
ot the scheduled areas is not, primarily or at all, due 
to defects m their own character, or to the operation 
ot economic or natural laws. It is the resultant of 
their antecedents, surroundings, and history, and of 
the operation of unnatural laws which were calculated 
to destroy habits of industry and self-reliance, and to 
debase character On this subject the Devon Commis- 
?’ hUudmg to the effects of the confiscations 

and colonizations of Elizabeth and James, to the wars 
of Cromwell, to the Penal Laws, to the 40.s. Franchise 
AcL and the repeal of it in 1829, continued thus 
„ yhat we have thus written will suffice to show 
“ e * traordl J nar y have been the changes which pro- 
Krty has undergone in Ireland, how much it lias 
<( been affected by extrinsic events, and by causes un- 
<, connected either with the natural circumstances of 
the country or the people.” The predecessors of the 


British tax-payer of to-day were responsible for the v 
unnatural and extrinsic events referred to by the JSov ' a * 11 
Devon Commission, and their successors of to-day may Mr. Com- 
be justly called upon to pay the cost of supplying a missioner 
remedy — if remedy there is to be. As to so-called Finucane. 
defects of character in the people themselves, every un- 
biassed person who is intimately acquainted with the 
people of the congested areas knows, that there is no 
more industrious people when given a motive to work 
and when permitted to enjoy the profits of their 
labours, while there is no people who more deeply and 
enduringly feel and resent the legitimate profits of 
their labours being appropriated by others. Not- 
withstanding the appalling squalor of their surround- 
ings, they still retain a degree of courtesy, refinement, 
patient endurance of suffering, and moral delicacy of 
character, not often to be found elsewhere among 
people of their class. 

15891. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Y ou say there 
are cases in which as much as 121 per cent, on his 
gross rental has been realised by the landlord by the 
sale of the property ? — Yes. Where the purchase 

money plus the bonus if invested at 4 per cent, would 
yield that amount. I have a list of some of them here. 

15892. Are these selected cases ? — They are selected 

15893. You also say here — “ The average all-round 
prices being paid for second-term rents in the case of 
some estates ” ? — Some parts I thought I had said. 

15894. If certain estates were selected I don’t anti- 
cipate there has been anything like that. The occur- 
rence of the word “ some ” requires some explanation ? 

— That is the average price of the whole province of 
Ulster — 25g years’ purchase of second-term rents. 

15894. On that, certain estates run up to as much 
as 120 per cent. ? — Yes. Estates have been sold at 
27 -4 years’ purchase of the entire rental as it stands, 
including non-judicial tenants, first and second-term 
tenants ; and 27.4 years’ purchase invested at 3£ per 
cent, with the bonus would yield £99 14s. for every 
£100 of the gross rent. Invested at 3£ per cent, it 
would yield £107 8s. for every £100 of the gross rent, 
and invested at 3-| per cent, it would yield £115 Is. ; 
while at 4 per cent, it would yield £122 15s. for every 
£100 of the gross rent — not the net rent or second 
term rents, but the gross rent. I have the list in my 
hand. ( List produced.) 

15896. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You mean including 
expenses of collection ?— On the rent-roll, including 
all the tenants on the estate — the total nominal 
rental. 

15897. Mr. Bryce. — I presume when these figures 
mostly deal with Ulster, the expense of collecting ar- 
rears, &c., would be a small thing? — Yes. In other 
parts the number of years’ purchase is about 22 or 23, 
which, with the bonus invested at 3^ per cent, would 
yield the landlord his net income, but no more, sup- 
posing the net income to be 90 per cent, of the gross 
rental. 

15898. Mr. Kavanagh. — You point rather to Ulster 
cases? — Yes. I don’t grudge the landlord the bonus 
he gets ; but if there is to be an alternative I would 
give the benefit part of what is now expended on the 
bonus to the poor tenant in the West. 

15899. Sic John Colomb. — O f course, what income 
the landlord gets depends on what he can invest in ? — 

Yes. 

15900. You have answered my questions in the as- 
sumption that if the landlord got so much, then his 
income would be so much ? — Yes. 

15901. The Chairman. — I think you wish to say 
something on the sub-letting and sub-division of hold- 
ings? — Yes. If a holding, purchased by a tenant- 
purchaser, is sub-divided or sublet without the consent 
of the Land Commission, the Land Commission may 
cause the holding to be sold. (Section 54 (1) a of the 
Act of 1903.) The Commissioner of Valuation and 
Boundary Survey, and Collectors of Poor Rates are 
bound to give information to the Land Commission 
of all sub-divisions or sub-lettings of holdings of which 
they become aware, the Collectors of Poor Rates are 
liable to a fine not exceeding two pounds, on summary 
conviction, for neglecting to give such information. 

(Section 56 of the Act of 1903). If a tenant-purchaser 
sub-divides and transfers part of his holding, or sub- 
lets part of it, and desires to have the transferee or 
sub-lessee pay the poor rate of the part transferred, 
the sub-division must be brought to the notice of the 
poor rate collector and the Commissioner of Valuation, 
who reports to the Land Commission. But, supposing 
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Nov 8 1906. ^e tenant-purchaser, fearing that the Land Commis- 
' _1 ‘ sion would not consent to the proposed sub-division 

Mr. Com- or sub-letting, were to sub-divide or sub-let secretly, 
miasioner and run the risk of having to pay the poor rate himself 
Finucane. on the whole of the holding originally purchased by him, 
or suppose he entered into an arrangement with the 
sub-lessee or transferee, by which the latter agreed to 
pay him the poor rate on the sub-divided portion, it 
is evident, in that case, that the sub-division or sub- 
letting would not come to the knowledge of the poor 
rate collector or Commissioner of Valuation, still less 
would it come to the notice of the Land Commission. 
It would appear, therefore, that notwithstanding the 
provisions of Sections 54 and 56, sub-divisions and 
sub-lettings may go on sub silentio of which nothing 
is known, unless active measures are taken to find out, 
as a fact, whether sub-divisions and sub-lettings are 
being made which are not reported to the Commis- 
sioner of Valuation. I think, therefore, that if a re- 
currence of the evils of sub-lettings and sub-division is 
to be guarded against, Poor Rate collectors should be 
called upon to certify, every year, or at least 
periodically, that they have made enquiries re- 
garding each holding situate within their several 
jurisdictions — which has been purchased under 
the Land Purchase Acts — and, that they have ascer- 
tained as a fact whether or no any sub-dividing or 
sub-letting has taken place, of every such holding. 
The total number of sub-divisions sanctioned 
by the Land Commission under all the Land 
Purchase Acts to date, since 1881, is 1,023; 
the total number of holdings sold under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts being over 110,000. The number of sub- 
divisions sanctioned since the passing of the Act of 
1903 is only forty-one. If these numbers could be ac- 
cepted as really representing the actual extent of sub- 
letting and sub-division they would indicate that the 
evil of sub-division has become so small that there is 
no cause for alarm on this score in the future. But I 
am not sure that the cases reported really represent the 
actual facts of sub-division and sub-letting. In my 
opinion sub-division should be freely allowed where 
the sub-divided portions each constitute an economic 
farm, either in itself or in conjunction with other 
land purchased by the transferees ; but, where the 
effect of sub-division would be to create an uneconomic 
farm, the sub-division should not be allowed, save in 
exceptional cases, such as where a small plot is taken 
from a holding for a labourer’s cottage, the site of a 
school house, parochial house, for public roads, or 
other similar purposes of a public or quasi-public 
character. Also where the holding is merely of a resi- 
dential character, providing only a homestead for a 
family, no great harm is done by allowing sub-division 
so as to provide two or more homesteads instead of one, 
so long as insanitary overcrowding is not thereby 
encouraged. The Land Commission have not, up to 
date, enforced the penalty of sale for unauthorised sub- 


divisions and sub-lettings in a single instance. The- 
causes that lead to sub-division and sub-letting of the- 
holdings in past times will be found described in 
chapter XI., Part 1, of Captain Kennedy’s digest. 
Among them the following may be mentioned : — 

1st. Proprietors, in former days, in some cases, 
let large tracts on long leases for lives to middle- 
men, who covered the land with poor tenants 
and obtained large profits from them. 

2nd. Proprietors did not take active measures to 
prevent sub-letting, and while the forty-shilling, 
freehold conferred the franchise, they, in some 
cases, encouraged sub-letting for the purpose of 
increasing their political influence. 

3rd. High prices of agricultural produce at the 
time of the Continental war enabled large far- 
mers to sub-let at a great profit, and to live 
themselves in idleness from these profits. 

4th. Parents looked on sub-division as the only 
means of providing for their families, there 
being no other means in those days. 

5th. Part of a farm was sold to realise money for 
payment of debts. 

6th. Large tracts of bogs and mountains at some 
distance from the sea coast (where the people 
congregated) were left neglected and lying waste 
in former times. The people, left to them- 
selves, were allowed to take patches where they 
pleased and reclaim them. They took them up 
here and there scattered through the bogs and 
mountains, where reclamation was easiest, and 
paid rent for them when reclaimed. These 
scattered plots were afterwards distributed 
among members of the original family, leading 
to the sub-division of these scattered holdings 
and to the rundale system. 

Now, these causes of sub-division have ceased to 
operate to a large extent throughout the greater part 
of Ireland, but they still exist, in a greater or less 
degree, in the more impoverished scheduled areas. 
Landlords were unable to resist the tendency 
to subdivision due to the above-mentioned causes, 
but if the scheduled areas are bought out in 
the way suggested, Government can stop or 
check sub-divisions by having active inquiries in- 
stituted, instead of waiting for the parties to report 
sub-divisions, and by enforcing the provisions of Sec- 
tion fifty-six in some cases in each locality, so as to 
deter others in the locality from adopting the practice 
of sub-letting or sub-dividing without the consent of 
the Land Commission. If sub-letting or sub-dividing 
of holdings is allowed to go on without check ab initio, 
it becomes impossible to apply a remedy later on, 
without causing great hardship and injustice. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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THIRTIETH PUBLIC SITTING 

FRIDAY, 9th NOVEMBER, 190G, 

AT 10.30 o’clock, A.M., 

At Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.v.o. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Anthony 
MacDonnell, G.C.S.I. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, KC.M.G. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Anna Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 
Walter Kavanagh, Esq , d.l. ; Connor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Commissioner Finucane further examined. 


15902. The Chairman. — At what point did we leave 
•off last night?— I was dealing, my lord, with the cost 
•of my proposed scheme ( reading memorandum). In 
the preceding paragraphs I have endeavoured 
to make an outside estimate of the cost of the 
scheme suggested at what may be deemed to be 
•extravagant prices, but the principles on which I 
would determine the prices that should in fact be 
paid are the following As to tenanted land, I 
think that if the State in the public interest, and in 
pursuance of public policy, calls on an owner of land 
to sell it whether he wishes to do so or not, the State 
is bound to pay him 'a full and even generous price 
for it. Whether a special percentage should be 
taken into consideration as compensation for compul- 
sory disturbance in estimating that price or not, is a 
mere question of words. What the owner is entitled 
to receive and the State should give is a generous 
price. A full and generous price would, in my 
-opinion, be a sum which, including the bonus, in- 
vested in securities safer than that furnished by 
•the lands sold would yield the vendor the normal 
net income actually obtained by him during a period 
of the preceding five or ten years. In order to ascer- 
tain what that net income lias been, I would call on 
the owner to produce his estate accounts, and would 
examine if necessary the Income Tax returns lodged 
by himself. In considering the kind of securities 
which would be as safe or safer than Irish land, the 
officer estimating the price should have regard to 
the different circumstances of different estates in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In Ulster, for ex- 
ample, the income derived from tenanted land may 
be as safe as that furnished by gilt-edged securities. 
If so, the vendor might reasonably expect such a 
sum, as invested at per cent., would yield his full 
net income, while an income derived from risky se- 
curities yielding five or six, or even ten per cent., 
might be safer than that derived from what Mr. 
Wyndham described as the rotten and rigid com- 
munities of the West, where “the tenants are living 
in conditions which you would not find among the 
Kaffirs in South Africa.” We have it on the au- 
thority of Mr. Waldron, M.P. (see his evidence 
given before the Trinity College Estates Commission), 
that money can be invested in safe securities at 3£ or 
3| per cent., but what the percentage is which could 
be obtained from securities as safe as rentals de- 
rived from the congested estates of the West is an- 
other question. 

15903. Does it seem to you impossible that in de- 
termining the rate of interest that should be made 
the basis for securing the net income of the landlord 
there should be perhaps some arrangement by which 
the money should be invested by some body or person 
in a public position who should invest the money in 
the best security available, and that a bonus 
should be given to the extent necessary to 
make up the income to the net income as 


shown by the books ? — Yes, if the owner is 
an absolute owner, and has no incumbrances 
of any sort. Of course, if he prefers to take the money 
he can himself invest it or keep it or spend it or do 
what he pleases with it. But if there were charges 
on the land, or if he were a tenant for life, then I 
understand that the Land Commission themselves or 
the public Trustee invest it, and naturally they would 
•ailways invest it in safe securities yielding 3£ per 
cent., or it may be less or more ; but that 
hardly affects my point, which is that even 
though he got a lower net income in consequence of 
investing in safe securities at 3£ per cent., that 
would be as good for him as the higher nominal in- 
come that he receives from the land in the West in 
view of the fact that it is an unstable income. 

15904. That is another point. I would rather 
leave that out for the moment. That is quite a con- 
troversial question, is it not, with regard to the in- 
secure element in Irish land. But what you want to 
do apparently is to secure that the tenant for life when 
selling his .property should not be deprived of his net 
income. There is a great difference of opinton as to 
whether it is possible to get 3^ or 3£- or 3| or 4 per 
cent. Various theories are advanced about that, and 
it is very hard to lay down a hard and fast line as 
to what is really the rate of interest obtainable at 
any given time. Would it not be possible to find 
some means by which the money could be invested by 
a public Trustee or somebody of that sort, and 
if at that moment 3Jf wa6 all that could be obtained, 
that the bonus shoud be extended to bring the 
amount to be invested up to the sum necessary for in- 
vestment at 34, so as to yield the net income, and 
you get rid of all those controversies as to what is the 
real price ? — The only difficulty I see in that is that 
the bonus you would have to give in that case if the 
price at which the land is bought is such a price as is 
fair, would have to be enormous. The bonus would 
have to be increased by 50 per cent, in the case of 
some congested estates. I think that could 
be met in a certain degree by graduating the 
bonus, and giving it in the inverse ratio to the num- 
ber of years’ purchase. That is to say that where a 
man sells at 26 years’ purchase he does not really 
need the aid of the State to facilitate that sale. The 
purchase money invested at 3£ per cent, would yield 
an income of 91 per cent, on the gross rental without 
any bonus, which would be far safer than that de- 
rived from any land in Ireland ; whereas on the 
other hand, if a man sells — as they might have to 
sell in Connaught — at fourteen years’ purchase, that, 
at per cent, would leave a very considerable de- 
ficit — probably it would be 50 per cent, on his gross 
rental. It would be fair to give that man a higher 
bonus than the other, and you can make good the loss 
to the man who sells at fourteen years’ purchase to a 
certain extent by graduating the bonus in the in 
verse ratio to the number of years’ purchase. 


Nov. 9, 1908. 
Mr. Com- 
missioner 
Finucane. 
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15905. These are only crude suggestions, and I do 
not know whether you would think there was any- 
thing in them at all ; but in some cases where a 
man is an absolute owner, and by investment at 4 
per cent, can get his full income, is there any reason 
why that man should have a bonus at all ? — Cer- 
tainly none. That is my point. If four per cent, 
be the rate of interest that can be obtained at the 
time the sale takes place, if a man can get four per- 
cent. interest on the purchase money that he has 
agreed to with his tenants, and the purchase money 
invested at 4 per cent, yields a sum equal to his net 
income, there seems to be no reason why you should 
give him a bonus in addition. 

15906. -Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That presup- 
poses compulsion, because the bonus was given to the 
tenant for life partly as an inducement to sell ? — I 
am talking now about compulsion. In the case of 
•the tenant for life I do not think the inducement of 
12 per cent, could be held by any sensible man to be 
required to induce him to sell, when by selling he 
gets his net income from the purchase money which 
is a much safer income than that from Irish land, 
and he gets that net income without any trouble and 
without the risk of a penny. That in itself ought 
to be sufficient, and would, I think, be suffi- 
cient inducement to sell. He says — “ Here I 
am getting £100 a year net income from these tenants 
with considerable trouble,” as we all know, by reason 
of the state of things prevailing in Ireland ; and he 
says — “ The interest of this purchase money that the 
Commissioners offer me gives me that same net 
income.” Is it not idle to think that in such cir- 
cumstances there is any man who would not take 
that purchase money without a 12 per cent, bonus ? — 
But, however, it is a question of graduat- 
ing the bonus when you have to reconsider the mat- 
ter with some relation to the deficit in the landlord’s 
income that would arise from the purchase price. 
That is the fairest principle, I think, whereas now, as 
I pointed out, the bonus works unfairly. What is the 
result of the working of this twelve per cent, at pre- 
sent ? — One man down in Connaught, say, who sells 
at a reasonable price gets 12 per cent, bonus, but he 
does not get anything like his net income. Another 
man sells at twenty-seven years’ purchase, and not 
only does he get his net income, but he gets a bonus, 
and the bonus is higher because the price is higher. 
One man gets the bonus say on selling at fourteen 
years’ purchase — that may be an extreme case, but let 
us take it that he sells at fourteen years ’purchase of 
his rental of £100. He gets £1,400, and the bonus 
on that would be £168. Another man with a rental 
of £100 sells at twenty-seven years’ purchase and 
gete £2,700 ; and the bonus on that is £324. So 
that- the man who sells at a low price gets from the 
State £168 to induce him to sell ; while the other 
man who sells at an enormous price, in addition to 
tlie enormous price gets a present from the State 
of £324. It seems to me that there is no sense or 
reason in that. Then comes the question of graduat- 
ing the bonus. When re-arranging the bonus, I 
think something might be done to help men to sell at 
lower prices by giving them a higher rate of bonus, and 
perhaps a lower rate of bonus in other cases, still re- 
taining the total at 12 per cent, bonus on the aggre- 
gate of estates sold. 

15906a. Did not the Land Purchase Bill of 1903 as 
introduced into the House of Commons embody some 
such principle as that — was it not proposed and 
then rejected, and they never gave any reason ? — 
That is so. 

15907. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — If Lord 
Dudley’s proposal were adopted, could you suggest 
any easy way of ascertaining in particular cases 
the net income of the vendor ? — What I have stated 
is that I would ascertain the net income from the 
estate accounts, and if the vendor said he had no 
accounts, I do not think there would be any unfair- 
ness in saying “you have yourself filed an Income 
Tax return showing what your income is, and surely 
you are bound by that.” 

15908. Sir John Colo mb. — You used a phrase in 
answer to one of the Chairman’s questions that I 
should like to ask you a question about, because I 
do not understand it. You spoke about a higher 
nominal income ; but surely we are not discussing 
nominal income, we are discussing the aotual real 
income, the net income which the landlord derives 


or should derive from his rents as ascertained from, 
the office books ; and therefore why did you use that, 
phrase “higher nominal income?” — I used the 
phrase “real income”, but when I was asked about, 
the bonus I was pointing out how men might get 
on twenty seven years’ purchase a bonus of 12 per 
cent, not of their real net income, for we do not go 
into that, but on the rent roll as filed by themselves 
which may or may not be realised. 

15909. Now, you used twice the phrase “ safe ” or 
“safer”, and of course “safe” and “safer” are 
relative terms, but I want to ask you this : Was not 
the argument used to prevail upon Parliament and 
the country to accept the fair rent provisions of the 
Bill of 1881, that it would make those rents absolutely 
safe ? — Well, I was not here in 1881, but I believe 
that was so. I cannot say. I was not here at that, 
•time. 

15910. But that would be an important fact, would 
it not, in dealing with any policy of upsetting this- 
arrangenient by anything in the shape of compulsory 
purchase by the State — is not that a prominent fact 
that would have to be taken into consideration, as- 
putting aside any argument upon the point of the 
unsafety of property in Ireland ? — Yes, the law 
would presume that the rents fixed judicially are 
fair rents, and that they ought to be capable of rea- 
lisation, and, so far, that naturally ought to be taken 
into consideration ; but whatever the presumption of 
law may be, facts are still more important. A pre- 
sumption of law can always be rebutted by the facts ; 
and if it were proved that rents fixed by the courts, 
though presumed to have been secured, yet have- 
not been and cannot be realized, and when I say 
cannot be realized I mean owing to the incapacity of 
the tenants to pay and not from any other cause, 
then I say that the presumption of law i6 rebutted 
by the fact if it were proved. If the failure to rea- 
lise the rent was due not to the tenant’s incapacity 
to pay but to other causes than incapacity in 60 far- 
as the rent has not been realised, then I say your 
argument holds good. 

15911. But the extent of the safety as affecting, 
the income surely would entirely 'be established by 
reference to the books and aotual facts, but not to- 
theories that in future it may not be safe? — I would 
refer to the books of the office to see if, as a matter 
of fact, the rents had been realized for a period of ten 
or fifteen years, and that would be an important 
element. If the owner has realized them for ten or 
fifteen years there is a presumption that he can go on 
doing it for some time at all events, but not possibly 
for sixty-eight years. 

15912. Are you aware that all great British insur- 
ance companies, who have the best advice, and the- 
boards of directors on which are men of the highest 
knowledge in all things pertaining to money and 
land, have so regarded Irish properties as safe, that 
they have lent money liberally, and now are largely 
concerned in the Irish landed property? — My answer 
to that is in the first place I know nothing about 
what any particular company is doing ; and in the- 
second that the question is, as Sir Francis has said, 
what amount have they advanced in relation to the 
rental, and at what rate of interest do they advance- 
it. 

15913. I was limiting myself entirely, not to the 
rate of interest or anything else, but to the question 
of the safety of property. As you dwelt upon it I 
found it necessary to put this question to you, and 
would you not say that if these insurance com- 
panies — 

Mr. Bryce. — You speak of the companies generally.. 
Mr. Finucane understood you to speak of one com- 
pany. 

Sir John Colomb. — Oh, dear, no. I am speaking 
of the broad fact, and I ask you in the case of sale 
and purchase transactions, have you discovered that 
mortgages have been effected largely or to a great 
degree by British insurance companies? — Yes. 

15914. Now that being so, does it not indicate that 
so far as safety goes the British Insurance Companies 
do regard Irish land under the operation of the Act 
of 1881 as safe ? — Safe for some amount. Nobody would 
say that the land is worth nothing and that you could 
not advance anything on it, but the question is what 
amount have they advanced. I should say that 
there is not a company in Ireland — I cannot say for 
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certain, but I should be very much surprised if any 
Insurance Company advanced at the present time 
fourteen years ’purchase of the rent, or even ten 
years’ purchase, on a Connaught congested estate 
on the security of that estate. They may have done 
it in the past, but I think they would not do it now. 

15915. What is the test of security? — You will find 
that discussed at some length in our last Annual 
Report, where we pointed out our difficulties in laying 
down any rule as to what the test of security is. On 
page 5 it says : “ The Commissioners have experienced 
great difficulty in laying down or discovering any 
guiding principle by which the adequacy of the secu- 
rity offered by holdings for proposed advances can be 
tested or by which the” question of the equity of the 
price that may be agreed upon can be determined. 
The following principle of estimating the amounts 
for which holdings may be held to be security have 
suggested themselves : — (A) the. principle adopted 
by Banks, Insurance Companies, and other lenders of 
money, (B) the principles deduced from the Act itself, 
(C) the personal opinion of the inspector, (D) the 
principle adopted under the previous Land Purchase 
Acts. "Now, without going into the whole of these, the 
principle followed by Banks, Insurance Companies, and 
other lenders of money by way of mortgage is that the 
advance should be limited to a proportion. I am told 
two-thirds of the selling value of the property offered as 
security. That is the principle on which insurance 
Companies go.. If that principle were adopted in the 
present case, the selling value of an estate put up 
for sale in Connaught would be almost nil, they would 
advance little or nothing on it. 

15916. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What? — If you put 
up particularly bad estates at present in the scheduled 
areas nobody would make offer for them, and, 
therefore, I should be very much surprised if any In- 
surance Company would advance anything on them. 
The principle on which Insurance Companies go 
is that whatever the selling price of the property is 
the security is not mor,e than two-thirds of that. 


15917. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — If there was a 
proposal made to you by an owner to sell at a price 
based on his net income, do you think there would be a 
willingness to submit the accounts and receipts during 
a period of, say ten years, as ascertaining the net 
income accurately? — Well, I have no reason to doubt 
it. I should think the vendors will produce accounts 
if necessary. . 

15918. Up to this have you found any willingness 
to produce the .accounts? — We have found no un- 
willingness. We have not asked for the accounts as a 
rule. 

15919. Have you asked for them at all? — We have 
asked for them in some cases, and whether they are 
willing or unwilling, they have never refused to pro- 
duce them. I have seen in some estates down in 
the West a feature much the same as we have 
been accustomed • to elsewhere. A man shoiws in his 
rent-roll ten, fifteen, or twenty years’ rental out- 
standing, twenty years’ arrears. And you ask, “ How 
has this accumulated, have the tenants not paid their 
rent, and have you not so managed your property as 
to realise your rents fairly well one year with another ? 
Why do you allow those twenty years’ arrears to 
accumulate in the books? You can only realise six 
years of it ; that I think is the law, and fourteen 
years’ arrears are absolutely irrecoverable. Why keep 
them on in your books?” And if you press that ques- 
tion home and say “ Why?” you can get no answer 
but that they wanted control over those tenants. They 
did not Want to show a clean sheet. I do not include 
all or a large number of landlords in that ; but on 
some of these properties that is so. 

15920. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The thirteen or 
fourteen years’ arrears remain, but the current years 
rent is recoverable. For what use is it kept in the 
accounts ?-— Exactly the same as in India, the current 
demand and arrears are kept on in the book and held 
in terrorem over the tenants. We had to put a stop 
to the practice in India. 

15921. Will it be credited to the fourteenth year? — 
No, ; they put it down as rent received for a year 
without specifying to what year it is credited ; but 
the tenant has the right to demand that it shall be 
credited to the year that he pays it for. At least, I 
think so. 


15922. Can the landlord credit to any year, even : 
^ afc y e ’? r ' s arr3ar ’ an d be irrecoverable by statute i 
the crivil Court ? — Mr. Bailey says he can. 


15923. ; Sir Francis Mowatt. — As regards the books jy ov ; 9 ignsi 

of the estates you say that you have generally found ’ 1 

books of the expenditure and collection and so on. Mr. Com- 
Did you say that those books when produced were missioner 
sufficient for you really to ascertain the net income Kmicane. 
which the landlord has received ? — I think if the books 
were produced for ten or fifteen years that woiuld Be a 
very safe basis to go on for ascertaining the net income. 

15924. For instance, did the books include such 
expenses as going into the Courts for the fixing of 
rents ? — Yes ; I think they show all that, olr they 
should, but we have not called for the books in many 
cases under the present system of voluntary sale. 

15925. But as a matter of fact, did you expect' that 
when you could get such books as were available you 
would be able to test what the landlord during a 
series of years had actually derived from the owner- 
ship of the estate? — I should think so, certainly; but 
in cases where we failed to do that I should have re- 
course to the method of inspecting the income 
tax returns. I know they are confidential, and that 
when a man returns his income it is not supposed to 
be known to the public, but it is not confidential, to 
my mind, as against, the State. 

15926. That has been decided. You were asked just 
now as to mortgage advances by insurance companies 
on Irish land, and it is plain that you would say that 
they do not advance more than two-tliirds of the pur- 
chase price ; but have you any knowledge of the rate 
of interest charged by such companies on the mortgage 
of Irish estates? — No. 

15927. Should you expect it to be higher than three 
and a half per cent. ? — I should say it would be five 
per cent, at least. I think it is five, or more, but that 
is easy to ascertain. 

15928. The Chairman suggested the possibility of 
establishing some authority or department, or officer, 
perhaps, who might receive the purchase money of 
estates, invest it, and pay the net income to the ten- 
ant for life? — Yes. 

15929. Would not the effect of that be that the 
appointment of a public officer would necessarily imply 
public faith pledged, and that the value of the income 
would immediately be the Consol interest? Where- 
ever the State undertakes to pay, it becomes a liability 
of the State, and Consols are nothing more than a 
liability of the State; and that would mean calculat- 
ing the income at ’less than three per cent.? — I do 
not think it would necessarily mean Consols, because 
the present Act authorises investment in a large num- 
ber of Securities which yield four per cent. Thus the 
suggested Public Trustee would be no more bound to 
invest in Consols than the Land Commission or the 
trustees of a settlement are at present. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— No, but lie would have the 
faith of a Government pledged for his private money. 

15930. The Chairman.- — I am not quite sure that you 
understood niv point. Let me just explain as you 
have mentioned it. The idea in my mind was this, 
that, as I said, there is a difficulty in ascertaning 
what is the rate of interest obtainable at any given 
moment. If you lay down a hard and fast rule that 
a landlord is to receive that sum of money which, 
invested say at three and a half per cent., will return 
the net income, in the opinion of some people, three 
and a half per cent, is not always available for trus- 
tee security. I am not asking now whether it is or is 
not, but it is held by some that three and a half per 
cent, is not available always ; and, therefore, if that 
is so, if three and a half per cent, at any given time 
is not available, the whole basis on which you are 
estimating the securing of net income of the landlord 
falls to the ground. Is it not possible, therefore, to 
have some arrangement by which the Public Trustee, 
or some official like him, should invest the money 
at that time in the Best securities obtainable at that 
moment. If the landlord objected he might, perhaps, 
have some kind of appeal to a Court against the pro- 
posed investment of the Public Trustee. But then it 
could be seen how much of his net income was realis- 
able from that investment, and the balance could be 
made up by the bonus. That is roughly what I had in 
my mind. Witness. — It is possible some such arrange- 
ment may be made for the purpose of regulating, the 
amount of the bonus, but I am afraid it would be 
difficult to regulate the bonus in that way. 

15931. Sir John.Colomb. — Just one moment. You 
spoke of twenty - years’ arrears in some places kept 
hanging over the tenants. Surely, if the landlord 
S 
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proceeds to recover anything from the tenant the 
whole circumstances are reviewed by the Court, and 
the Court has ample power to deal with a case like 
that ? — Certainly. 

15932. And, therefore, it is a question whether the 
tenant goes into Court or not? — I do not go the length 
of saying that injustice is done by keeping on those 
arrears. The same system prevailed in India and 
caused grave injustice there and had to be put down 
by law. Three years of rent only are recoverable 
there. (Witness reading from memorandum ). — In 
determining the price of untenanted land I would 
have regard as in the case of tenanted land — 

1st. To the net income actually obtained by the 
owner during the preceding ten years. 

2nd. To the precariousness or stability of that 
income. 

3rd. To what the land would let for to a solvent 
tenant. 

The mere fact that a vendor had been receiving very 
high rents for grazing land on the eleven months’ 
system immediately before the sale would not, in my 
opinion, per se entitle him to receive a price which, 
invested at three and a half per cent., would yield 
such an annual income, because, as pointed out by 
Mr. Doran, that income may soon be reduced for 
the reasons given by him. or by reason of free 
importation of foreign cattle, or for other causes. 
But on the other hand, if owing to combinations 
for withholding rent his receipts in any particular 
year were abnormally low, I would disregard that 
year in estimating his net income. I would have re- 
gard inter alia to what the land would let for to a 
solvent tenant (in other words the gross fair rent) as 
an indication of what the probable or possible stable 
net income would be. 


15933. You say you would not apply 'the principle 
of the three and a half per cent, net income to unten- 
anted land? — I would not apply the three and a half 
per cent, method alone to the receipts from untenanted 
land. I do not say that I would take the owner’s 
net income as what he may have received on the eleven 
months’ system for letting for grazing during any 
period. In determining what I should fix as his net 
income I should take into consideration the question 
how far is the income which he has in fact received 
likely to be precarious or stable ; and to judge of its 
being stable or precarious, I should have to consider 
this. If he let this land to a solvent tenant not on the 
eleven months’ system, but on a lease or at a yearly 
rent what would he get for it ? That would be his stable 
income. What would he get from a solvent tenant 
who would be likely to pay him for the next ten or 
fifteen yearn. That is what I should call the gross 
fair rent of the land as it stands. I should take that 
gross fair rent of the land ias it stands, and then I 
should give him an income calculated on that basis. 


15934. But that is a different principle. You look 
at the way in which untenanted land is dealt with. 
That is a different principle from the way in which 
you look at the tenanted land?— The net income of 
the tenanted land would be what the landlord is 
actually receiving. I maintain that what ought to be 
taken as the net income of the untenanted land for 
the purpose of estimating its value is not what he 
is receiving from the grazing man on the eleven 
months system, but what he would receive from a 
solvent tenant if he let the land to him for consider- 
able period of years. 

15935. What it in fact might fetch if it were put 
up at auction— what a man would be likely to pay for 
it if it were put up for auction — is that what you 
mean ?— No, but the rent that woul^ be fixed upon that 
land as a fair rent as it stands by an Assistant Com- 
missioner under the existing law, which in that case 
really would be not the amount that would be paid 
by a grazier on the eleven months’ system, but what 
they call the gross fair rent. That is different from 
the net fair rent, which means this, that in estimating 
the net fair rent they take the holding as it stands 
with houses, buildings, and every improvement’ 
equipped, „ and they say the value of that is so and 
so, say £100. Then they deduct a percentage for all 
the unexhausted improvements made by the tenant, and 
the balance is the net fair rent. In the case of un- 
tenanted land the same principle is applied as to gross 
fair rent or the value of the land as it stands, and 
there are no deductions for improvements, with the 
Tesult that the rate per acre of the tenanted land 


is lower than of the untenanted land. In the one case 
they deduct for improvements. In the other case there 
are no improvements to deduct. And that is what it 
comes to. 

15936. You point out as illustrating your view that 
it may soon be reduced the reasons given by Mr. 
Doran ? — Yes. 

15937. But is there not another side to that. If 
your policy is to be enforced of reducing the grazing 
areas by purchase and resettlement, will not that by 
reason of the lessened supply enhance the price of 
the remaining grazing areas ? — I do. not follow you. 

15938. There are certain lands used as grazing lands 
now. If you are by action of the State going to 
leduce the areas available for that purpose for which 
there is a demand, will not that enhance the value 
of the land still remaining in grazing? — Well, it 
may ; but still I do not see how you can in estimating 
the price determine and take that into consideration, 
and give to the landlord a benefit that might possibly 
arise years after he has parted with the land, and 
which could not arise if he had not parted with the 
land. 

15939. Then, why do you take the adverse influences 
into consideration? — I should take both. 

15940. The reason I ask the question is this — that 
you put as deteriorating the value of grazing land the 
probability of the future, as indicated by Mr. Doran, 
and I put to you on the other side the probability of 
the result of that policy being pursued, will have an 
appreciating effect on the value of what will remain ? 
— Quite. 

15941. I am only putting it to you against your view, 
and if you give up your proposition I will give up 
mine? — What I would say to that is that if I were 
estimating the price of the land, and taking into con- 
sideration the probable depreciation of the land, and 
if you or any other gentleman came to me, and said, 
“Consider the appreciation on the other side,” and 
you proved the probability of appreciation, and I 
should say, “ Certainly, I will consider that as well.” 
But it did not occur to me that it is probable or 
possible that the prices will appreciate. But they 
may. 

Sir John Colomb. — But you admit there is sound- 
ness in what I put before you. That is all. 

15942. Mr. Beyce. — I should like to ask you whether 
you think there is soundness in Sir John’s argument? 
— No, I don’t think so. There is no possibility, I 
fear of the price appreciating, but if the probability 
of prices appreciating were shown I would take the 
fact into consideration just as I would the possibility 
of depreciation. 

15943. Dp you think that the argument Sir John 
puts, that the price might go up in consequence of 
what you propose is at all a reason for giving an 
increased value to the land? You do not think 
that you ought to consider the possibility of a rise in 
value in consequence of the carrying into effect of the 
operations you propose ? — That has nothing to do with 
the value of the land. I think if you were going to 
estimate the price of a farm you ought to take it as 
it stands.. If I am going to consider the possibility 
of depreciation I am equally bound to consider the 
possibility of appreciation. 

15944. Not if that appreciation is solely owing to 
your own action ? — I have stated that where it is solely 
owing to my own action I should not consider it. 

15945. Mr. Kavanagh. — In arriving at the net in- 
come would you take into consideration those questions 
which do not allow a man to get his usual income 
year by year ? — I have stated that if in any one year, 
owing to any abnormal cause, a landlord was unable 
to realise his rent, I consider it would be unfair 
to take that year into account in ascertaining his net 
income. For example, you could reduce your doing 
so to an absurdity in this way. Supposing a land- 
lord had not been able for ten years or so to realise 
a penny for grazing land, and that it is really 
splendid grazing land, would anybody say that the 
value of that grazing land is nothing? Therefore, I 
should say that you would have to eliminate those 
abnormal conditions. I do not think that it would 
be ever very much the case that these abnormal con- 
ditions will be found to exist but it would be unjust 
to disregard them where they do exist, and if it were 
proved that owing to combination— I do not think it 
has been so — but, say, that owing to combination to 
withhold rent in any particular year the landlord had 
not been able to realise a penny, I consider it would 
be unjust to take that year into consideration in 
ascertaining his net income. 
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15946. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Would not the fact 
that, from whatever cause, even an illegal cause, the 
landlord had failed to receive any rent for his pro- 
perty affect, what I may call, the gilt-edged character 
of his security ? — So it might ; but at the same time, 
looking at it apart from all technicalities of gilt-edged 
or other security, looking at it as a matter of public 
and State policy, I consider that in estimating the 
price, the landlord should not be made to suffer for 
abnormal events of that sort. The landlord may no 
doubt be driven to sell at a lower price than he would 
otherwise demand, owing to such causes, but when the 
State is purchasing compulsorily, it should not take 
advantage of such illegal causes of reduction in the 
landlord’s income. 

15947. But what I mean is that if from whatever 
cause the landlord is liable to loose a part of his in- 
come, is it not a proof that his nominal income cannot 
be calculated upon. Say he has a certain income 
coming from State securities, for instance. Would 
you say that whatever attends that security is not an 
element for consideration that ought to affect him? — 
No. When there is, owing to illegal causes, a doubt 
as to whether he can realise his income in determining 
the price that he should accept, that doubt ought not 
to influence the Government officer in determining 
the price he should offer. 

15948. Sir Antony MacDonnEll. — T ake a grazing 
farm in reference to which there is a strong desire on 
the part of the locality that it should be split up, and 
that there is no such combination or overt act that the 
law can consider or deal with, but a general refusal to 
send in cattle to graze upon that land, and assume 
that state of things continues over five or six or ten 
years, would you not then be compelled, if you were 
compulsorily acquiring that land, to have regard to 
other considerations in fixing then the value 'of the 
landlord’s income from it. As you say, it is an ab- 
surdity. You could not, the income being nil, take 
that as the basis of procedure. Would you not have 
to have regard to other matters, and value it under the 
conditions that it would be if it were striped and let 
to tenants ? — If the land during those five or six years 
had been neglected and left derelict? 

15949. I did not assume that at all? — But if it has 
not been neglected and left derelict, and if it is capable 
of being what you state, pasture land or in cultivation, 
and I come to value it, I say that the fact that the 
landlord has not been able to let it for five or six 
years to tenants would not influence my mind. I take 
the land as it stands. 

15950. How, then, would you proceed with reference 
to smaller lands in the neighbourhood? — The method 
of valuation is exactly what we have adopted in all 
cases, namely, that our Inspector, who is an expert 
and thoroughly knows the value of land, goes and looks 
at the land and carefully examines it, and says that 
land if let to a solvent tenant would yield so much a 
year. That is the gross fair rent. Then, he deducts 
from that fifteen per cent, for security against the 
risks of the future and gives the capital value of the 
balance calculated at 3£ per cent. The sum thus 
arrived at would, plus the bonus, if invested at 3£ per 
cent., yield the full gross fair rent. 

15951. But he must have some means of reaching 
that end, and it must be with reference to estates 
which are let to solvent tenants in the neighbourhood ? 
— That would be the basis that is operating in his 
mind. 

15952. Consequently you are not deprived of the 
means of valuing such an estate owing to any illegal 
combination or any other combination which might 
exist ? — No. There is not the slightest difficulty. The 
net income is only one of the three things which I 
have said I would have regard to. 

15953. But if those combinations did exist, as Sir 
Francis Mowatt says, they reduce the char 
ai ^? r of the land from being a gilt-edged security, 
which it may have been, to one of a more or less un- 
stable character? — I do not quite follow. If the land 
per se, as it stands is worth to a farmer who is free 
+2 it ^ ^ an acre > an d if we buy it is quite clear 
that the people that we put upon it are free to pay 
that £1 an acre ; therefore, I could value it, having 
regard not to what the difficulties of the landlord 
a *®» ne: *° fbe new tenant can pay. 

15954. Your valuation in that case would be prospec- 
tive, not retrospective? — Quite so. ( Witness reading 
memorandum) — There are two possible principles 
which may be followed in determining the price 
of the tenant’s interest in excess lands required 
for enlarging holdings in the case of judicial 


tenancies, namely — either (o) to ascertain what the 
net profits of the tenant are after deducting all out- X8UR 

goings and to give the capitalised value of such profits j£ r Q om . 
calculated at 3^ per cent., or (b) to give the tenant missioner 
the market selling value of his interest in the land Finucane. 
acquired. The selling price of tenant’s interest in 
small judicial tenancies owing to land hunger or other 
cause is very large ; for grazing farms the price is more 
moderate. But whatever it may amount to, a full and 
fair price should be paid where land is acquired by the 
State compulsorily. If the fair price were so large 
that an incoming tenant could not afford to pay the 
purchase annuity on the sum to be paid for the com- 
bined interests of landlord and tenant, then, either the 
land should not be bought at all, or the surplus paid 
for it in excess of what an incoming tenant could 
afford to pay should be made good by the State. Pri- 
vate individuals should not be called upon to suffer loss 
of their income in order that State policy may be car- 
ried out. In the case of future tenants who are liable 
to be ejected on notice to quit, the law, as already 
stated, has fixed the amount of compensation to which 
they are entitled for disturbance at not more than 
three times the rent plus compensation for improve- 
ments where the rent is above £100 and does not 
exceed £300, twice the rent where it is between £300 
and £500 and one year’s rent where it exceeds £500. 

It is from tenants of these classes that special efforts 
should be made to acquire excess lands. 

15955. You deal, then, differentially with future and 
with present tenants? — Certainly. 

15956. Substantially, is there such a very great dif- 
ference between the future and the present tenant? — 

I think there is. 

15957. I am aware of the legal distinction, but in 
practice, in truth and in reality is there such a dis- 
tinction between them? — -Well, I cannot say for cer- 
tain as to all cases, but I think there is a substantial 


distinction in many cases. 

15958. Let me give you an instance. Here are the 
evicted tenants, evicted, say, on a large scale; these 
tenants are all future tenants ? — Technically, they are. 

15959. Absolutely legally? — Legally, they are. 

15960. Yet you would not treat- them differently 
from what you would a present tenant? — The class of 
future tenant I contemplate is a grazier, who has a 
mere yearly tenancy, and no right to have a fair 
rent fixed. It is evident he is in quite a different 
position from that of a judicial tenant, because he 
can be evicted on notice to quit. The other man has 
the right to hold on for ever, just the same as the 
landlord himself. . . 

15961. You would restrict it to the class of graziers ? 
— The class of graziers who have no right to have a 
fair rent fixed so far as practicable. 

15962. That is the class you have in your mind ?— 
Yes. 

15963. Sir John Colomc. — I wanted to ask you on 
that point this only. You say that the compensa- 
tion a future tenant, ejected cn notice to quit, is 
entitled for disturbance is not more than three times 
tho rent plus compensation for improvements ; but 
surely that is varying the principle of it according 
to the amount of tho rent ? — I thought 1 had said so. 
It is in the case of men with holdings over £100 rent 
— three years’ rent. 

15964. It looks as if all future tenants were entitled 
to claim three times the amount? — I thought I had 
said before that I would, if possible, only deal with 
men of above £100 valuation. 

15965. You did say it about grazing, but you 
are now dealing with tenants generally ? — But what I 
have said in the previous parts is that I would only 
take up excess lands in the first instance from men 
whose valuation is over £100. 

15966. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But does not the 
main distinction between the future tenant and the 
present tenant rest on the fact that the present ten- 
ant can get that fair rent fixed, whereas the future 
tenant may not ? — Quite so. But the future, tenant is 
in a very different position from the present tenant 
who is the co-owner of the land. It is a mistake to 
say that the land belongs to the landlord. Under the 
law there are two owners — the landlord and the present 
tenant — and the tenant is as much owner as the land- 
lord. He has a right to hold on for ever, under 
certain terms. The main difficulty is to ascertain how 
much of the ownership belongs to one, and how much 
belongs to the other. In the case of the future tenant 
the landlord is the real owner. 

15967. Mr. Bryce. — But would you consider an.' 
eleven months’ man a future tenant ? — No ; an eleven 
months’ man is not a tenant at all. 

.. . -> '• 
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; 15968. Therefore, in his case, you would not give 

’■ this three times the rent plus compensation for im- 

Mr. Com- provements ? — No. He does not come in at all. The 

missioner land in the possession of the eleven months’ man is 

Finucane. treated in all these statistics as land in the occupation 
of the owner. 

15969. Mr. Kavanagh. — But you would bring com- 
pulsion as much on the judicial tenant as on the 
future tenant? — I should begin with the future ten- 
ant, and if I could not get enough from him I would 
go to the judicial tenant as well, on the 
same principle. I said yesterday how I ar- 
rive at the ten years’ compensation, which is 
very liberal. I have filed statements showing 
that the Land Commission have fixed seven 
years’ compensation, and the 'actual transfers by 
deed vary from forty down to two or three. ( Reading 
memo.) — “Should tenants be compelled to buy? it 
may be asked. If landlords or big grazier farmers are 
to be compelled to sell, are tenants not also to be com- 
pelled to buy ? My answer would be as regards tenan- 
ted land, yes, if compulsion should be found necessary. 
But compulsion will seldom or never be found to be 
necessary in their case. The purchase annuities on 
tenanted lands are always less than the rent. If a 
tenant refuses to buy from the Estates Commissioners 
he has to go on paying the old rent, and this he will 
not do for a lengthened period. The Estates Commis- 
sioners have power in certain cases to comoel recusant 
tenants to purchase at their estimated prices, but in 
the period from 1st November, 1903, to 31st March, 
1906, the period covered by their last Annual Report, 
the Commissioners have been obliged to exercise that 
power only in the case of one tenant and that was due to 
some misapprehension of the facts.” I may explain 
that the misapprehension of the facts was this : that 
there was a certain holding— M'Gloyne is the name 
of the tenant. This was held in co-tenancy by two 
brothers, I think. The total price of the holding was 
fixed at a certain sum, to which the two men together 
agreed. Then they said, “ We want this holding sub- 
divided, or rather apportioned.” The inspector under- 
stood that they had agreed to the apportioned prices; 
but when we came to them to sign undertaking to 
purchase, and said, “ Here is the land proposed to be 
vested in you ; take it,” one said, “ Oh, no, the price 
proposed to be put upon my portion is too 
high, the price put on the other man’s is 
too low”; and one said, “I will not take 
my part at that price.” Well, we had advanced 
the landlord the price for the whole thing. We are 
bound to get the money from somebody. We said, 

You promised to buy at this price, and we must com- 
pel you to do so.” So one of them refused and went 
into court to have a fair rent fixed ; and Judge Drum- 
mond decided the point that the Lord Bishop mentioned 
yesterday, that even at that stage the tenant 
had a right to have a fair rent fixed as 
against the Estates Commissioners. We have 
appealed against that decision, and mean to 
appeal up to the highest court, and we think 
mat Judge Drummond had no power to fix a 
fair rent in that case * As regards the tenant, lest 
any injustice should be done to him, we have not 
realised .anything from him pending decision on the 
appeal ; and when decided, we mean to say, “ Well 
we will have your land inspected and valued over 
again ; and if any injustice is done to you, we will 
remedy it ; but we must fight this question of law 
to the highest court. 

15 97°. Mr. Sutherland. It would be easier for 
you to get an amending Act of Parliament ? — I do not 
thunk any amendment is required in this respect. 

( witness continues to read memorandum.) As 
to untenanted land, the case is difierent. If any ner- 

i 1S , < J ffered . a P ar ? el of untenanted land, and he 
thinks the price too high, he should, as a matter of 
course, be at liberty to decline to purchase it And 

WaSTt? 1 n° i° me extent ’ the Question which his 
lordship the Bishop raised yesterday. We take an 
agreement from a tenant to buy a holding as it 
stands and to pay interest at 3£ per cent in Hen 
of rent up to the date the holding is vested. Sun- 
rtf/ ^sted estate; we take an agreement 
from the tenant to purchase his holding as it stands 
and then, suppose we are going to add on parcels of 
land to improve his tenancy, we say, “ Will yon 
take this ^tenanted land and gire ™ a new agL- 
ment to punAase at an enhanced price the whole 

"W 3, " N »" Then we say, 
Verj well, .tick to poor old holding ; yon must 


have it at a reasonable price ; but if you prefer to 
take a new one, well and good.” There is no failure 
of equity in that so far as I can see. First of all he 
agrees to buy the parcel he has at a certain price. 
Then we offer him a new and better holding in ex- 
change for the other. Then he says, “ Thank you, I 
prefer to stick to my old holding.” We say, “ Very 
well, you can do so, but if you prefer to take un- 
tenanted land, you must enter into a new agreement 
for tlie old holding plus, the untemanted land, or for 
an entirely new one.” 

15971. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I have not the 
least desire to detain you to argue the matter fur- 
ther; but my point was, you know, that if it were 
being done on a large scale on an estate it would look 
reasonable that a court of law would not consider 
these colourable agreements as binding at all? — I 
thought I had not put it sufficiently clearly yester- 
day, that is all. 

15972. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Have such 
tenants ever refused to accept the improved holding ? — 
Well, they may have done so in a few cases, but very 
seldom ; and in fact the general trend is the other 
way. They say, “ Change the old holding, and give us 
a new one.” The question now is — ( Witness 
reading) — Will tenants migrate? I think tenants 
will migrate if it be shown to them that the 
new holdings offered to them are better and 
cheaper than their old holdings. If they 

are taken to see the new farms offered, and examine 
the land for themselves and are informed what the an- 
nuities per acre will be, and are thus enabled to judge 
for themselves the comparative advantages of the 
new proposed holding and the old, and if they then see 
any great advantage in moving, I have little doubt 
that they will move. I have constantly made in- 
quiries on this subject in the course of tours in the 
West, and have never yet met a man, save the old 
and decrepit, who did not say he would move to a 
farm elsewhere if it could be shown that he would 
profit by doing so. Mr. Bailey and myself had an 
instance of this during a recent tour in Roscommon. 
We visited a congested estate recently offered for sale 
to the Commissioners (the Rashley estate), and asked 
a few of the most prosperous and enterprising of the 
tenants on it, if they would take farms on another 
estate (the Balfe estate) purchased by the Commis- 
sioners, some thirteen miles off, and leave their old 
homes. We invited them to visit the Balfe estate 
with our inspector, and see the lands for themselves and 
ascertain the annuities payable on them. They did so, 
with the result that they expressed themselves willing 
and anxious to move to the Balfe estate. Their intro- 
duction was, however, opposed by persons residing 
near the latter estate, but this opposition has been 
overcome. There is undoubtedly a good deal of selfish 
opposition to the introduction of “strangers” some- 
times offered by persons who, while professing them- 
selves anxious to have congestion relieved and to have 
evicted tenants reinstated or provided with new farms, 
when the opportunity occurs to provide such new 
farms on unltenanted land purchased in their neigh- 
bourhood, tell us that evicted tenants should lie rein- 
stated on some property elsewhere, and that congestion 
should be also relieved in some way other than by the 
introduction of “ strangers ” among them. This kind 

narrow parochial feeling can be overcome by tact 
and persuasion, by enlisting the co-operation of popu- 
lar leaders, and by exposing such opposition when un- 
reasonable, and the authors of it in the public Press. 
But if these measures should fail, I would have no 
hesitation in putting down selfish local opposition 
by the aid of the law and police. Small fanners in 
the, neighbourhood of untenanted land purchased by 
the Commissioners have no doubt .a prior claim as 
against “strangers” to have their holdings enlarged, 
but farmers whose holdings are already economic and 
their sons have no such claim as against heads of 
families m uneconomic and miserable holdings, 
though they be “ strangers.” He would be a verv 
parochial and selfish person who does not look beyond 
the needs of his own parish ; I do not think there 
would be many such found, but if there be many such 
persons, the force of public opinion, if brought to bear 
on them in the public Press, would soon compel them to 
alter their action in the matter of obstructing the 
relief of congestion in this way. But if public opinion 
failed to do so, the aid of law and nolice should be 
invoked. Then comes the question of the “ Agency 
by. which such a scheme should be carried out.” 

15973. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— If v 0 u had a 
National authority carrying out that measure, would- 
the Countv Court Judge had no power to fix a fair rent as against 
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it be easier to give it effect? — Anything that is 
popular makes things easy, but without going into the 
question of a National Council, I think, even as we 
are, if gentlemen of popular influence will use their 
influence, such as members of Parliament, or men of 
great popular influence like your lordship, and the 
police throughout the country would help and co- 
operate in this matter, the opposition would soon 
cease. I am bound to say that such aid has been 
given to us on every possible occasion by the priests 
and by the members of Parliament when they were 
on the spot. They have given aid on every possible 
occasion. I think that with that aid, and with a 
selfish and unreasonable .attitude exposed in the 
public Press such difficulty will not continue. 


increased. Now we come to the agency by which 0 

this scheme should be carried out. (Witness con- ' L 

tinues reading Memorandum ) — It seems to be self- Mr. Corn- 
evident, and it is indeed admitted on all hands, that missioner 
it cannot be conducive to efficient or economical ad- Finucane. 
ministration to have two bodies — the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board and the Estates Commissioners — doing, 
or trying to do, the one and same work, and to attain 
one and the same object in the same areas, while 
acting under different and inconsistent laws, on dif- 
ferent and inconsistent principles, and according to 
different methods of procedure. It is manifest that 
such a system or want of system as that now existing, 
in this respect, must lead to confusion, loss of power, 
and waste of public money. 


15974. Still you seem, in this paragraph, to think 
that the aid of the police might be invoked ? — I should 
have no hesitation whatever in invoking it if found 
to be necessary because that is invoking the aid of 
the police for the benefit of .the people themselves. 

15975. Mr. O’ K el ly. — Then the police would be 
acting according to the popular view? — If popular 
opinion had the desired effect you would mot want 
the police. 

15976. Sir John Colomb. — Take that extreme view 
of .a remote possibility of the add of the law and .police 
being invoked ; if such a contingency arose, you would 
not think, would you, that many of the tenants would 
migrate to be under police protection ? — Certainly ; I 
think they would. 

15977. They would ? — They would. They would 
say, “ We want this land. We are afraid to go at 
present; but if a colony of us went on to that land, 
ten or fifteen of us, we should not be afraid ;” and if 
we said to them,' “ These people in the neighbourhood 
are unreasonable, we will protect you by calling in 
the police,” I think they will go. 1 would just as 
soon try the police in that case — there are morally 
stronger grounds for doing it than in the case of a 
boycotted landlord who had to be protected by the 
police. I would protect migrants just the same as 
I would a boycotted landlord if found to be necessary. 


15978. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Do you think it is those who 
would object, to those who are coming, who would be 
the popular aversion — those who would object to the 
migrants? — I think so, and I hope so. 

The Chairman. — The police might have to face 
round and. protect them. 

15979. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I, who have to 
work the police, look forward with great pleasure to 
this Arcadia. It does not exist now f— It does not 
exist now, but I hope it will in the future; and I do 
not think the opposition is really so great as it is 
made out to be. One of the reasons why people do 
not migrate to the land at present as that the bargain 
is not good enough. The annuities are too high ; if 
they were low enough you would soon find the 
migrants would fight for their rights. 

15980. Sir John Colomb. — From what you have 
heard, do you think the general attitude of the public 
mind has altered within the last ten years on this 
question of moving from one locality to another? — 
From what I have heard and know, before I went to 
India- I never heard of this until recently — I know 
that in the counties I know best, Clare, Tipperary, 
and Limerick, when a farm is put up for auction 
twenty miles away from the residence of a particular 
farmer, if he had the money he would never hesitate 
to go and buy that farm at an enormous price, and 
move on to it ; and why they should refuse now to 
move to a farm they get without payment of any 
i? e * cannot understand. 

15981. The reason I asked you is this. I presume 
you are aware that there was a Committee of the House 
• '-^mmons on this question of migration, and the 
gnt of evidence was contrary to the opinion you 
mTv ? ~ T , have not seen th at report. 

Y ? u think the public mind has really 
liborFi o M^and, and become much more 
tS52sfS’‘ bl 5 Yi* 1 * “S" d to the redistribution of 
— T K!i. the general question of migration ? 

m nM T 9 ne , of the reasons farmers have not 
good enough 1 * 0 tllEt the bargains offered were not 

th ; 5 h 9 “° st Revr ‘ Dr - O’Donnell.— Y ou would make 
1 1 RC»M g . ""questionable attraction ?— Quite so. 

ioU84. Sir Antony MacDonnell— And by the 
3\° f - lts att « c tiveness the local opposition 
wou!d be increased ?-The desire of the other 
men to come m, in spite of it, would be 


15985. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — On that I 
should like to ask you one or two questions. As to 
the reason why the laws are not well adjusted, is it 
not putting it -a little too strong to say they are 
“ inconsistent ” ? — My lord. I point out the inconsis- 
tency further on, so far as I call it inconsistency. I 
take all those heads separately. 

15986. Quite, but are the laws themselves inconsis- 
tent? — Yes, with one another. 

15987. You say that the system pursued has led to 
“waste of public money”? — To “confusion, loss of 
liower, and waste of public money.” 

15988. Do you think there has been any waste of 
public money? — I do not say for one moment that 
you have wasted any public money in all your opera- 
tions. I repeat that I consider the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have deserved well of the country, and 
that Mr. Doran has deserved well of the country, and 
that you have done your best ; but what I am re- 
ferring to here is that since the Act of 1903 was 
passed, we have a staff for doing certain work, and 
you have a staff for doing certain work ; and in so 
far as that staff is paid out of the public money, I 
think there is this amount of waste ; that if both had 
been amalgamated, more could have been done with 
the same staff. 

15989. Have not all the officers .a full amount 
of work to carry forward? — But I say the two com- 
bined could have done more work. 

15990. How could they if each one has enough to 
do? — If you have “A” doing a piece of work, and 
“ B ” doing a piece of work, from the combination of 
both agencies would you not get it done quicker? 

15991. I do not think the proximity is quite that ? 
— I am coming to that later oh. 

15992. Do you not think there is some economy if the 
second body is not a paid body? Yours is paid ; the 
Congested Districts Board is an unpaid body? — Well, 
I do not see that, if the paid body could do the work 
of both bodies. 

15993. Nobody could more freely admit than I do 
that the money paid to the Estates Commissioners 
is very small for the splendid work they do ; but on 
the whole ds there not that difference between the two 
bodies? — If the Estates Commissioners were unable, 
to do the work of both together there would be ; but 
my point is they have been and that they are able and 
there would be no additional expense on that ac- 
count. 

15994. There are evicted tenants on your hands, 
and lots of other concerns you have not cleared off ; 
up to the present. Has there been any waste of 
money?— I think more could have been done in the 
last three years if there had been one public body. 
Once we got authority and the staff to enquire into 
the matter of the evicted tenants we proceeded as 
rapidly as we possibly could. 

15995. On no account would I suppose that you 
would delay one day beyond what you must, but there 
they are yet? — Quite so, but the pace would not have 
been expedited one jit or tittle, or retarded, by the 
fact of the Estates Commissioners doing the land pur- 
chase work of both the Estates Commissioners and 
Congested Districts Board. 

15996. You will recollect, if you had the oppor- 
tunity of reading Mr. Doran’s evidence, that he 
stated it would be well if one body was doing this 
class of work? — Yes. 

15997. Now, before you enlarge on your scheme, I 
will ask you : is not this a way of looking at it, that 
the Congested Districts Board should do all this work 
in the administrative counties having congested 
areas, and that the Estates Commissioners should not 
do it in those counties? Is not that a way of doing 
it?— Excuse me, my answer to that is given at greater 
length further down. 
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Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is very important 
to get it on the notes. 

15998. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In the remarks 
which his Lordship, the Bishop made as to the Con- 
gested Districts Board and the Estates Commis- 
sioners, the one being an unpaid body, and 
the other a paid body, would there not be 
a saving on the Congested Districts Board in 
so far as that is the fact ? I would ask whether part 
of your work is not the careful supervision by 
periodic inspections and tours of the work which your 
subordinates do? — That is so, and I point it out 
later on. 

15999. That is a duty which cannot be dispensed 
with ? — Yes ; I will give reasons by which I arrive at 
the conclusion that the 'Congested Districts Board is 
an unsuitable body for land purchase. 

16000. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am sure I do 
not want to get into unnecessary conflict with any- 
one ; but as regards inspection, there have been in- 
spections by members of the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Yes, that was stated the other day ; but if 
I may be allowed to go on, it more or less comes in 
later on. I have said there are differences in the laws 
under which the two bodies act. (Witness 
reading ) — As to the differences between the laws 
under which the Congested Districts Board and 
the Estate Commissioners are working, evi- 
dence in detail will be laid before the Commission 
by Mr. Bailey. Here it will be sufficient to mention 
a few instances of such differences. While the Con- 
gested Districts Board can buy estates in globo with- 
out having first obtained undertakings from the 
tenants to purchase their holdings from the Board at 
stipulated prices, the Estates Commissioners before 
purchasing any estate, must first have obtained under- 
takings from the three-fourths of the tenants to re- 
purchase their holdings from the Commissioners at 
prices which will guarantee the State against loss ; 
and as to the remaining fourth of the tenants the 
Estates Commissioners are empowered to compel them 
to purchase at prices fixed by the Commissioners — 
while the Congested Districts Board are under no 
such obligation and have no such power. If the 
Congested Districts Board purchase untenanted land 
outside of a Congested Districts county, they are 
bound to sell that land to tenants of a congested 
county popularly called “ congests,” so far as re- 
quired for “ congests,” and the Board can sell the 
surplus not so required only to tenants or proprietors 
of holdings, not exceeding £5 rateable value, on an 
estate adjacent to or in the neighbourhood of the 
estate purchased or to sons of such tenants — while 
if the Estates Commissioners buy an estate whether 
in a scheduled district county or outside of it, they 
aTe not tied up by these particular restrictions in 
apportioning untenanted land, but are bound by re- 
strictions of a different kind which are also incon- 
venient but need not be here described. 

16001. Whatever body may be charged with this 
work in the future, does it not require some 
amendment of the law in that respect ? — Cer- 
tainly. ( Continuing to read ) — While the Con- 

gested Districts Board are by law prohibited from 
enlarging an existing holding to more than £20 rate- 
able value, the Estates Commissioners operating in 
the very same areas may create and allot to the son 
of a tenant on the estate a holding of any size, how- 
ever small or large, and they may enlarge an existing 
holding on an estate bought by them in the scheduled 
or other districts to any size whatever. 

16002. You do not consider £20 an unreasonable 
limit? — No. I make no comment on it. (Con- 

tinuing to read) — Again, while the Estates Com- 
missioners may, and do, give free grants out 
of the Reserve Fund to reinstated evicted 
tenants for the purpose of equipping their 
holdings and stocking the land, and may in an estate 
bought, or proposed to be bought, under the Act of 
1903, buy out an existing tenant in order to reinstate 
a former tenant, the Congested Districts Board say they 
have no funds for the purpose, and refer such evicted 
tenants to the Estates Commissioners for assistance. 
The Estates Commissioners tell applicants so referred 
to them that they are not legally authorised by sec- 
tion 12 of the Act of 1903 to use the Reserve Fund 
in assisting evicted tenants reinstated on estates tmr- 
chased by the Congested Districts Board.. What 
can be more unreasonable in itself and more 


unintelligible 'and perplexing to ignorant tenants 
than the differences in treatment which they 
necessarily receive from these two separate 
public bodies acting under laws which are 
not coherent in themselves, but seem to have been 
thrown into the Statute Book according to the exigen- 
cies of the time when they were passed. It would 
almost seem as if these distinctions were made by 
pure accident, for apparently they are not based on 
any principle whatever. As to the difference in the 
principles on which the Congested Districts Board 
and Estates Commissioners estimate the price of land 
purchased by them respectively, it is sufficient to 
remark, that while the Congested Districts Board 
buy only the poorest properties which are in need of 
radical improvement, they have paid for them, 
though poor, since the passing of the Act of 1903, 
twenty and a half times the tenement valuation. 
For untenanted land alone the Estates Com- 
missioners have paid on the average 25.5 times 
the tenement valuation in Galway, and the 
Congested Districts Board twenty-eight times the 
tenement valuation in that same county. Mr. Doran 
has stated that in assessing the price of un- 
tenanted land he estimates the letting value of it as 
it stands, and allows a certain number of years’ 
purchase for the owner’s interest, and adds a number 
of years’ purchase for what he calls the occupation 
or tenant’s interest (there being no tenant), while the 
Estates Commissioners’ Inspector also estimate what 
would be the letting value or gross fair rent, and 
gives what he thinks to be the capital value 
as the price, but recognises no occupation or 
tenant’s interest. In the case of one estate 
the price was estimated independently by the 
Congested Districts Board’s Inspector (Mr. 

Doran) and by the Estates Commissioners’ Inspector 
(Mr. Lopdell). The annual value as estimated by 
both Inspectors was nearly the same, yet Mr. Doran 
proposed to give thirty times the annual value as 
the price exclusive of bonus, while Mr. Lopdell 
would offer only twenty-four years’ purchase 

of it.* Mr. Doran may be right or Mr. Lopdell may 
be right, but both cannot be right. Here I am only 
pointing out the existence of the difference. 

16003. Are you aware that neither offer was ac- 
cepted by the landlord? — Quite. 

16004. Are you aware that that very case led up 
to an arrangement, in the main devised and carried 
through by Sir Antony MacDonnell, to fix a uniform 
valuation as between the Estates Commissioners and 
the Congested ' Districts Board ? — Yes, I am aware 
that an arrangement was made that the Estates Com- 
missioners should send one of the Inspectors with 
Mr. Doran when asked to do so ; and we are perfectly 
willing to do it, but we have never been asked. 

16005. The matter was concluded only in the month 
of May? — It was the result of this very case. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You will be prepared 
to hear of this, that no opportunity has since arisen 
for putting positively that understanding to the 
test? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is that so, my lord? — 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Yes. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are you able to state 
that ? 

16006. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I am in a posi- 
tion to state that no land not previously valued has 
been offered in the interim ? — That is so, I have no 
doubt, but I am afraid the reverse thing took place. 
We applied to the Board for some land which they 
have under grass, and apparently don’t want, and we 
have not got it. 

16007. That would not be the same thing. Have 
we not a different arrangement for that? This re- 
gards only the basis of valuation ; if you like I ■ will 
go into that also ? — No, I do not want to go into that. 

16008. There is no reason, is there, up to this for 
supposing that that arrangement which was thought 
well of by the Estates Commissioners and the Con- 
gested Districts Board could not be effected ? — None 
that I know of. I am coming later on to show that 
even if it were effected it would not meet the difficulty. 

16009. We shall not anticipate you at all. You 
give figures representing the number of years’ pur- 
chase in the case of the Congested Districts Board 
and in the case of the Estates Commissioners. Do 
you think you have a general return, say for un- 
tenanted land, that would give us an idea of the 


* See question, 16020. 
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prices paid by the Estates Commissioners as com- 
pared with the Congested Districts Board? — Yes, we 
have ; we have a return ready. 

16010. I ask simply because I have not seen i ( ?— 
We have given the price of untenanted land with 
reference to the tenement valuation of what we have 
bought ourselves, and the Congested Districts Board 
have prepared a similar statement, but I have not 
examined it. 

16011. Nor have I examined it. Perhaps Mr. 
Stuart will give it us later. At this stage that 
is all I wanted to know. You stated yesterday about 
the success of the Estates Commissioners in enlarging 
holdings. Up to this the witnesses have said to us 
that on the whole the holders whose condition had 
been improved under the Congested Districts Board 
were all a much poorer class than the holders whose 
condition had been improved by the Estates Com- 
missioners. Do you think that is true ? — I think 
that is so. I do not know of my own personal know- 
ledge all about the holdings the Congested Districts 
Board have enlarged, but generally I think from 
what I have seen and heard that is so. 

16012. Generally that must be true. Would you 
not consider that even if the Estates Commissioners 
and the Congested Districts Board agreed roughly to a 
limited number of years’ purchase for the untenanted 
land, that now and then a case would arise such as 
Sir Antony MaoDonnell brought forward a few days 
ago — the Leonard Estate — in which to save the people 
on a small property, a Board like the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board might have to throw away a couple of 
thousand pounds? — Yes, such cases may arise. 

16013. And would you say that ought not to happen 
in the future because there ought to be compulsory 
powers to relieve whatever body is doing this of the 
necessity of such expense? — Yes. Of course we our- 
selves have lost £2,000 on the Clanmorris Estate for 
the very same reason. We wanted to get the un- 
tenanted land — the congested portions of the estate — 
and we found the owner would not sell it below a 
certain price. We found that we could not let it to 
the tenants at that price, and we lost £2,000 out of 
the Reserve Fund, the same as you have. 

16014. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Did not you do 
the same on the Warden Estate? — I am afraid we 
shall have to do it if the Treasury does not give us 
permission to lose the 10 per cent, contemplated by 
the Act. 

16015. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Considering the 
small purchase money, was it not remarkable that 
such a sum should be lost? — Quite so. 

16016. Mr. Bryce. — Do you mean when you say loss 
a loss on the re-sale? — There has been loss. 

16017. Mr. Sutherland. — Were there any improve- 
ments made before selling, and were they included in 
that sum ? — For the whole of the estate we paid 
£26,641 ; we lost £2,545 on it. That goes out of the 
Reserve Fund. We can never recover it unless it is 
treated as a congested estate, and then the loss comes 
out of the Parliamentary vote as part of the expenses 
of the Land Commission, a question which is not yet 
settled. We held that if we lose on the congested 
estates in that way, that it should come out of the 
Parliamentary Vote as part of the expenses of the 
Land Commission, and at present we draw it from 
the Reserve Fund. We spend it. We ought, we al- 
lege, to get it back out of the Parliamentary Vote, 
•and recoup the Reserve Fund, and it is manifest that 
if we do not get losses on congested estates voted by 
Parliament and recouped the Reserve Fund would 
soon become exhausted. 

16018. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Have you taken any 
■steps on that question? — We have taken a case be- 
fore Judge Meredith, who has decided in favour of 
our veiw, but the matter is stall under discussion 
with the Treasury. 

^OlO. Mr. Sutherland. — Did that arise from the 
fact that the tenant would not give the same price ? — 
It arose from the fact that we did not consider an 
annuity could be paid at that price, and theiffore 
we have to sell at a lower price or lose money on the 
improvement of the estate so as to enable the tenants 
t° Pfy annuities calculated on the price paid to the 
landlord. We pay the extra price in certain cases in 
order to get untenanted land. 

16020. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Might one say 
that the poorer the class of people whose farms are 
made economic through the enlargement of holdings, 


the bigger, as a rule, would be the loss on the process ? — ^oe. 9 1906 . 
Certainly. (Beading). — In illustration of the differ- — 
ences between the prices estimated by the Congested Dis- Mr. Com- 
tricts Board and the Estates Commissioners’ prices, I missioner 
may quote the facts as to one estate, the W. R. Chi- Finucane. 
Chester Constable’s Estate, County Roscommon. This 
concrete case which occurred in Roscommon may be 
mentioned as illustrating the difference in the prin- 
ciples of estimating prices followed by the Congested 
Districts Boards and the Estates Commissioners re- 
spectively. Major Chichester Constable offered his 
estate, comprising a small area of tenanted and a 
large area of untenanted land, to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board for purchase in 1903. The Board’s In- 
spector estimated the price at £48,220, exclusive of 
bonus, which sum the Board offered to the Vendor in 
September, 1903. The Vendor refused this offer. The 
Board thereupon increased their offer in December, 

1903, to £50,000, exclusive of the bonus, or £56,000 
including the bonus. This offer was also refused. 
Subsequently, in November, 1904, the owner lodged a 
request for the purchase of the same estate to the 
Estates Commissioners, without mentioning the fact 
that he had already been negotiating for the sale of it 
to the Congested Districts Board. The Estates Com- 
missioners had an inspection made by one of their 
most experienced inspectors (Mr. Lopdell), who esti- 
mated the price of the estate at £38,615. The 
Estates Commissioners intimated to the owner the 
price which they were prepared to advance for this 
estate, £38,615, which was indignantly refused by 
the owner, who then informed the Estates Commis- 
sioners that he had already been offered £50,000 by 
the Congested Districts Board. The Estates Com- 
missioners thereupon inquired from the Congested 
Districts Board whether it was true that they had 
offered £50,000 for this estate;, and asked for a copy 
of their Inspector’s Report on it, which was duly fur- 
nished. The Board intimated that their offer had 
been withdrawn, and that there was no objection on 
their part to an offer being made by, the Estates Com- 
missioners. On examination of the papers, it ap- 
peared that three separate valuations had been made 
of the untenanted land, viz. : — (1) by Mr. Doran, and 
(2) by two of the Land Commission Assistant Commis- 
sioners for settlement of rents, Messrs. Gregory Eyre 
and Thompson, who were deputed at the request of the 
Board for the purpose, and (3) by the Estates Com- 
missioners’ Inspector (Mr. Lopdell). The estimated 
annual valuation of Lot I. of untenanted land, com- 
prising 835 acres, Poor Law Valuation £839 10s., 
made by all the inspectors was in substantial agree- 
ment, being for this lot of untenanted land — 

(1) by Mr. Doran, £700, 

(2) by Messrs. Gregory Eyre and Thompson. 

£655, and ■ * > 

(3) by Mr. Lopdell, £680. 

But while the Estates Commissioners’ offer for this 
lot was only £16,392, exclusive of bonus, the Con- 
gested Districts Board’s offer was £21,000, or more 
than 25 per cent, over the Estates Commissioners’ 
offer. The difference is explained thus : Mr. Doran’s 
estimate of price was calculated on thirty times the 
annual value without bonus, or 33'6 the annual value 
inclusive of bonus ; while Mr. Lopdell’s was based 
on twenty-four times his annual valuation exclusive 
of bonus, or twenty-seven times the annual valuation 
inclusive of bonus ; this showing a difference of six 
and a half years’ purchase of the annual value. Mr. 

Doran’s price, inclusive of bonus, invested at 3£ per 
cent, would yield an income of 117 per cent, on the 
annual value. Mr. Lopdell’s would yield an income 
of 104J,- per cent, on the annual value. 

16021. The Chairman. — The gross annual value * — 

Yes. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As regards that case 
the Board were unanimously in favour of the pur- 
chase. We had to give that price if we were to get 
the land. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There was no particular 
congestion to be relieved at that place at the time, 
there was a desire on the part of the Board to get 
possession of land for the general purposes of migrat- 
ing the congests, but there were no particular con- 
gests. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— The estate was con- 
sidered specially suited to our needs. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— I t was a Roscommon 
estate. 
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Nov fi 1906 Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — A m I not right in say- 

' ' ing it was the unanimous feeling of the Board that it 

Mr. Com- should be acquired? 

miBsioner Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Yes ; on the recom- 

Finucane. mendation of our inspector. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Board had no com- 
pulsory powers. 

16022. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Yes. It was on 
the recommendation of our inspector? — (Witness con- 
tinuing). — Tabular statements will be submitted show- 
ing the number of years’ purchase of the valuation 
paid by the Estates Commissioners and the Congested 
Districts Board, but these deal with different estates, 
so that you cannot conclude anything specific from 
them except as to a general average, but in the case 
of this particular estate it was the same identical land 
that was examined by the Congested Districts Board’s 
inspector and by our inspector. 

16023. Mr. Bryce. — You say that Mr. Doran in 
assessing the price of untenanted land estimates the 
letting value of it at a certain number of years’ 
purchase, and then adds the occupation interest of 
the tenant where there is no tenant — you think there 
is no justification for adding that where there is no 
tenant? — No. I think the so-called “occupation 
interest ” is a mere matter of words. It is the value 
of the land as it stands that should be estimated. 

16024. Mr. Wrench appeared to think there might 
be some justification for it? — If the holding which 
you buy includes not only land but a house and fences, 
then it might be said that the house and fences are 
the tenant’s interest, that they were created by the 
tenant, but the land is what the landlord owns as his 
own. But where you have on the land neither house 
nor fences made by a tenant, nor a tenant, it is evi- 
dent there is no tenant’s interest in the land as it 
.stands. There is nothing but the value of the land 
which belongs to the landlord and is what he is selling. 

, 16025. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Contrast the 
land for a moment in the hands of an owner and the 
land let by an # owner to a tenant. Suppose two 
fields are of equal value, in that c'ase has not the 
landlord in his own hands the. whole value of the 
property? — The whole value of the land. 

16026. In the other case is not the value divided be- 
tween the landlord’s interest and the tenant’s in- 
terest? — In the other case the landlord has the value 
of the land, and the tenant has the value of his im- 
provements. The landlord’s value in both cases is 
the same — the value of the land as it stands apart 
from improvements made by the tenants. 

16027. You said yesterday if you were buying un- 
tenanted land you would give twenty -six years’ pur- 
chase ? — Twenty-six years’ purchase of the tenement 
valuation,. I took for the purposes of an estimate. I 
did not say I would give twenty-six. 

16028. And you would, allow five years’ purchase for 
the tenant’s interest?— Yes, of the tenement valua- 

16029. If twenty-six years’ purchase exhausts the 
value of the land what value do you get for the five 
years’ purchase ? — If the land was handed over to me 
by the landlord as untenanted land. I should give 
exactly the same twenty-six years’ purchase, all other 
things being the same. 

16030. What do you give the five years’ purchase 
for ? — For the tenants’ improvements, fences and 
'drains that he made, which do not exist in the case 
of the grazing land. 

16031. I think you told us .there were three years’ 
for disturbance and two for improvements? — -Not in 
my valuation. The l'aw gives the tenants three years’ 
purchase for : disturbance, and the price of his im- 
provements as well. 1 

16032. You will complete the answer to my question 
if this point is cleared up , is it or is it not the same 
article you give the twenty-six years’ purchase for as 
you give the thirty-one years’ purchase for? — No. 

16033. What is the article you give the thirty-one 
years’ purchase for ? — The article I estimate, the 
thirty-one years’ purchase for contains a tenant, 
houses, fences, drains, and various improvements 
made by the tenant. The article for which I estimate 
the twenty-six years’ purchase contains nothing but 
the bare open fields without a tenant, drains, houses, 
or anything else. 

16034. Have you said the five years^ covers the estir 
mate of the value of the improvements ? — I would give 
the tenant ten yea re, not five, in the case of tenanted 
land for the tenant’s improvements and compensation 
for disturbance. 


16035. Mr. Bryce. — You give five for the tenant 
right and five for the improvements? — Yes, where 
there is tenant right. 

16036. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Take the case of 
a future tenant. There you have five years for im- 
provement, and you have twenty-six years, and three 
for something else? — There is three years’ rent as 
compensation for disturbance. 

16037. Is there any value corresponding to that? — 
That is a very different thing from occupation right. 

16038. Do you get any value for those three years ? — 
No, hence I say that the State must lose that. That 
is a very different thing from saying here I have 
untenanted land; I buy that untenanted land as it 
stands ; I give twenty-six years’ purchase for it. If 
the landlord got rid of the tenant and handed me 
over the land I would equally give twenty-six years’ 
purchase ; but the law allows certain compensation in 
addition- for compulsory disturbance of a tenant in 
occupation. In the case of the landlord selling his 
untenanted land there is nobody disturbed and there 
is nobody to be compensated unless the landlord be 
compensated for the disturbance of .a -tenant who does 
not exist. 

16039. True, -but suppose a tenant were brought in 
upon that land, -for which you give twenty-six 
years’ purchase, you can make him a present tenant, 
may you not ? — You can make him a present tenant or 
a future tenant. 

16040. But suppose he wishes to sell his interest, has 
he any interest in the, land ? — That entirely depends 
upon the annuity he has to pay for it. If he is 
paying a very high annuity nobody would give him 
anything for it, but if he has to pay a lower annuity- 
lie would have a saleable interest in it. 

16041. We will take the annuity as a reasonable 
one, based on a certain number of years’ purchase 
of the value of the land ; he becomes a proprietor ? 
— He becomes a proprietor, but a proprietor is in 
a very different position -from a future tenant. A 
future tenant has no permanent interest. 

16042. Suppose he becomes a future tenant? — If 
he becomes a future tenant and -is left as a future 
tenant, he has no interest except the interest from 
year to year, but if he once becomes a proprietor 
he thereby gets a permanent interest. 

16043. If I assume he is made a present tenant? — 
He cannot be made a present tenant with a view to 
purchase his holding under the Land Purchase Acts. 

16044. Then when he sells it could not be except 
by the consent of the landlord ? — If he is made a 
d resent tenant with the consent of the landlord for 
the purpose of sale the Estates Commissioners do not 
regard him as a present tenant for the puruoses of 
sale though the present tenancy may be binding on the 
landlord who created it. 

16045. But suppose he is not. Suppose you have 
the Scotch system with no purchase at all ? Suppose he 
is made a present tenant, and, after five years, 
without any improvement, he sells the land. Do 
not you think he will get something for that 
tenancy ? — If he pays nothing for his tenancy and has 
not made any improvements he ought to get nothing 
for iti 

16046. It is not a question of ought, is it? — If 
the tenancy is so bad that it is worth nothing he 
will get nothing but if he has improved it 
he will get something for it. 

16047. Is not that the same as this? Suppose a 
farm is selling in the country, will not the tenant 
;get ,-something for his. interest in the farm? — 
Certainly, for the improvements he has made. Sup- 
pose a man lias spent £1,000 on fences and other 
improvements he ought to . get the unexhausted value 
of that back. But if he paid nothing for the holding 
and has spent nothing in improving it, I do hot see 
what right he has to expect anything on vacating it. 

16048. Does not the Act of 1871 keep the occupation 
interest distinct from the improvements? — What the 
Act of . 1871 has done I do not know. What I say is 
that I cannot recognise any such interest. 

16049. I should have said 1870. I am free to throw- 
over the Act of 1870 ? — And I am free to say that if I 
were purchasing land I would give a price for it as it 
stands, and I do not understand what is gained by an 
occupancy interest in land in which there is no 
tenant’s interest. It is incomprehensible.* 

16050. I am sure you arrive at a very fair value 
of the land, but it seems to me that the -fair value 
of land in the hands of a landlord is quite a 


* See Note C , p. 324. -which explains why I estimate 26 years purchase of the tenement valuation for untenanted land, while 
1 do not recognise an occupancy interest in such land — M. F. 
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different thing from the fair value of land in the me for sale. If one mail says thirty times the valua- jf ov « ,, 

hands of the tenant ? — Certainly, and that is re- tion is a fair price, and if another man say twenty- ’ L 

'■cognised by my estimates, because my estimate of six times is a fair price, the two cannot be right. Mr. Com- 

what the landlord’s interest is is twenty-one times The question is whether thirty times or twenty-six missioncr 
the valuation, for the purpose of this estimate, times is a fair price. Finucane. 

whereas my estimate of land in the occupation of 16055. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — W here the 
the landlord is twenty-six times. I recognise that. price is fixed with reference to those interests, 

But that is a very different question from speaking it emerges at a higher rate, at a higher 

iof tenant’s interest and landlord’s interest and mixing actual price than when the land is bought with re- 

them up together where there as no tenant. ference to its value? — Quite so. 

16051. Is not that a way of getting at the thing? 16056. Mr. Sutherland. — D oes not it make a great 
— If that be the point, and if what your lordship difference when it comes to the praotical result, such 
means is that Mr. Doran’s estimate is right, because as in the figures you favoured us with a few minutes ago? 
he included something called tenant’s interest, all I — I see not the slightest difference whether the price 

'can say is that I do not agree in that. I think the osti- is called by one name or another. The thing is how 

mate ought to be based, as Mr. Lopdell has based it, much you should give for the land and how much it 

on the value of -the land as it stands. Whatever you is worth. I understand the theory is that, in ad- 

call it, whether you call it tenant’s interest and dition to the value of the land in the case of un- 
landlord’s interest mixed up together, or landlord’s tenanted land, in addition to what you may give for 

Interest separately, the fact remains that one man, the landlord’s interest, you are to give something else 

In the process of working out the value arrives for what is called the tenant’s interest, 

at- the conclusion that the land is worth thirty 16057. In dealing with it as a whole, but what 
limes the annual value, and the other man, by a pro- about when it comes to a division of interests ?— 

-cess of working it, arrives at the conclusion it is only That is a different thing. 

worth twenty-six times the annual value, the annual 16058. That is what happens in this case, where 
value heing taken by both men at nearly the same you said a certain valuer made allowances for certain 

figure. If your lordship’s point is this, that Mr. things? — In this case to which I have referred — un- 

Doran, in giving thirty times the annual value was tenanted land — there was identically the same plot 

right, because he included five years’ purchase for the of land with no tenant on it, one man valued it at 

-occupancy interest, and that ,Mr. Lopdell was wrong, £21,000, or whatever the figure may be, and the other 

all I can say is I do not propose to argue that point, at 25 per cent. less. 

except to say that in my opinion Mr. Lopdell’s price 16059. And that difference arises from an appor- 
was amply sufficient. I do not see what the relevancy tionment of the rights ? — No. 

the tenant’s interest has in this particular case. 16060. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I t is only the 

16052. It altogether arose out of a statement of way in which you state the several elements of the 
your own with reference to that point. It seems value, is not it? — Yes. One man says, “I add on 
that, -at all events now, whatever divergence there something for tenant’s interest,” and the other man 
may have been between your valuation and Mr. does not, and one man give twenty-six years’ pur- 
Doran’s, we have arrived at a plan by which there chase of the annual value and the other man thirty 
will be joint valuation for the land that is to be years. 

■offered ? — That is so. 16061. Mr. Sutherland.— S o that these other things 

16053. Mr. Bryce. — A llow me to point out that, you have expressed are rather obiter dicta ? — Yes, 
in your own mind yesterday, there must have been quite immaterial, to my point absolutely immaterial, 
some recognition of this right of the tenant which 16062. But, at the same time, do you believe that 
seems to have justified Mr. Doran in his method of the Acts of Parliament did not give the tenant a 
calculation. You certainly told us, in section 20 of tenant right? — I have repeatedly said, and I cannot 
your memorandum, . that of the thirty-one years you make it too clear, that in the case of -tenanted land 
attributed twenty-one years to the landlord and ten the tenant has a right, and a valuable right. I am 
years to the tenant, of which five years were for speaking now of untenanted land. I say that in 
tenant’s rights and five years for improvements ? — estimating the value of untenanted land, on which 
But the Bishop speaks of -a different thing, an there is no tenant, no tenant’s rights come in in 
occupancy right. In my tenant-right the man gets estimating the price. 

compensation for disturbance, which recognises, to a 16063. Were your remarks limited to that ? — 

certain extent, if you like to call it tenant-right, his Absolutely.* 

right to hold that land when once let into cccupation ; 16064. Sir John Colomb. — W ould not all this 

and if he is turned out he gets compensation, that quagmire of difficulties in the transactions for 
all it comes to. But what his lordship means is purchase by the State be done away with if the 
that there is some shadowy thing called the tenant’s principle were adopted of basing the price upon the 
interest in land in which there is no tenant, or there is capitalised value of the net income? — That question 
a tenant who is not entitled to hold on under an agree- we discussed also in our last annual report. We 
ment, and from which he may be turned out at said we were driven to that in the absence of any 
six months’ notice. For example, he comes in this other solution. 

year ; the landlord gives him six months’ notice to 16065. All those questions would be done away with 

quit, and he may go out at the end of the year. if, after investigation, that was accepted as the true 

But notwithstanding that, this tenant-, it is alleged, principle ? — Yes. 

who has only been six months in occupation, has, by 16066. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — B ut, practically 

■seme sort of arrangement, an occupancy right, or a speaking, Mr. Lopdell estimates the capitalised value 

tenant right, upon which he is to get, say, five years’ of the net income ? — Quite so. 

P ur 9”“® e - I ca nnot see that- he has any such right. 16067. Sir John Colomb. — N et income? — Yes, he 

16054. It seems to me that in the back of your would give 106 per cent, on the annual value in the 
F 11 / 1 ' 1 ’ y®« recognise the existence of an occupancy case I have mentioned. 

interest in the landlord, when you made this distinc- 16068. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I t may be 

ion between twenty -six years and thirty-one years different from the net income?— Of oourse it may, be- 
,37 you w< ; re going to give when it was in somebody cause the man may have let the land to a grazier on 
. , . occu Pation,;of which you were only going to give the eleven months’ system. 

+ i° r(1 > twenty-one instead of twenty -six, and 16069. One may nor confound them ?— I am not. 

TihoJ i l16 .- nant?— Ten to the tenant, that is a very 16070. Sir John Colomb. — These estimates were for 
if- F , ■*■ ^ not say that I should give the untenanted land, were they not ? — Yes. 

i n T ng °r , e sort. For the purposes of the esti- 16071. And you are more or less agreed on that ; 

ifl , ■ P ut “own ten as the price which may have but it was when you came to deal with the whole 

' f ,, ! ncurred m getting rid of that tenant because estate in bulk, with tenanted land and untenanted 
i e improvements and compensation for disturbance, land, that the difference arose as to price ? — No. Take 
the k-if f Very ral in my estimates. But I think an example. In one case for a parcel or ‘-lot” of 
. w 016 question is really absolutely immaterial, untenanted land, one man estimates the price at 
, s a n ? ore matter of words. It seeme to me the £21,000, and the other at £16,000, the very sub- 

t a Ion ,s , : ■"'bat is the price of the land, stantial difference of 25 per cent. 

o not care whether you call it landlord’s interest 16072. Is that on the whole property? — No: on the 
tenants interest, or landlord’s and tenant’s in- untenanted land. On the whole property the Con- 
rest mixed, or landlord’s or tenant's interests alone, gested Districts Board’s price is £60,000, and ours 
What I have to buy is the land that comes before £38,000. 

* See footnote, p. 144. 
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Nov 9 1906 ^6073. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you un- 

‘ _L “ ' dertake to say that Mr. Doran’s sum Would work out 
Mr. Com- at more than the net income; '-giving an interest of 
miesioner 3^ per cent, on the purchase money? — If the net in- 
i’ inucane. come was taken as receipts from grazier's on the 

eleven months’ system I cannot say what it would be, 
because we have not the figures. 

16074. Mr. Kavanagh. — C ould you tell us them ? — 
I could get it from the landlord probably. We call 
the net income the gross estimated vent, that is to 
say, what the landlord would’ receive over a series 
of years if he let it to a tenant. 

16075. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would clear 
the situation very much if you said whether you 
consider that valuation as the proper net income?— 
Certainly ; I consider that valuation is amply suffi- 
cient — the price we offer, based on it, is amply suffi- 
cient. 

16076. Supposing you were offering the landlords 
a sum of money that would bring them their net 
income, would you tell them at the start that that 
was identical with the annual value ? — That is what 
we have told them. We have purchased some thou- 
sands of acres of untenantedTand on that basis. 

16077. But that is a different thing, because what 
people generally understand by net income is an 
average income in one’s pocket' over a number of 
years in the past? — May I not explain that? The 
net income, as I understand it, is not the income that 
may have been received from a grazier on the, eleven 
months’ system, -but the income that would be re- 
ceived from a solvent yearly tenant. It is not the 
grazing rent income. I said so. 

16078. Let me call your attention to the fact that 
there is a net income different from the grazing in- 
come? — Yes. - 

16079. That might not be identical with the' annual 
value? — In this connection annual value does not 
mean the receipts of the vendor' or the tenement 
valuation; it means the annual rent put upon the 
land by the three inspectors. 

16080. But if you are approaching an owner do not 
you think that what he would expect you to mean by 
net income would be to go back a certain number of 
years, to deduct all the charges and expenses, and 
count the money that remained to him ? — If that 
principle were to be applied to untenanted land — 
though I would have regard to it — yet if you stuck 
to it mechanically and took the grazing rents and 
treated them as net income the chances are that you 
would not be able to buy a single acre of land at that 
price. 

16081. I entirely agree with that? — And therefore 
the only result of that would be to increase the price 
enormously. 

16082. But, at the same time, it would be im- 
portant to know whether, in your mind, net income 
in every case is identical with annual value? — Not 
in every case. I have stated as clearly as I can that 
I would have regard to three things, first, to the 
actual receipts, secondly the stability or precarious- 
ness of these receipts, and thirdly, to what the land 
would let at -to a solvent tenant. 

16083. Is that clear now ? — I said in determining 
the -price of untenanted land I would have regard, 
first, to the net- income actually obtained by the 
owner during -the -preceding ten years, secondly, to the 
preeariousness or stability of the income, and, 
thirdly, to what the land would let to a solvent 
tenant. 

16084. You do not certainly in every case identify 
net income with annual value? — Certainly not ; I say 
I take the whole three into consideration. 

16085. Sir John Colomb.— You said here that Mr. 
Doran’s price, inclusive of bonus, invested at 3Js per 
cent, would yield an income, of 117 per cent, on the 
annual value. You did not mean by that to imply 
as a fact within your knowledgertbac it, meant 117 
per cent., on the actual annual - 1 income -received by 
the landlord over the previous period' of years ?— No. 

16086. Sir Antony MXcDdtiNELi'.^ltith refer- 
ence to Sir John Oolonib’s last 11 question, to 
which you answered that the annual value was 
a fair rent, having regard generally co the 
relations such as you know exist between annual 
value and fair rent, what would Mr. Doran’s price, 
roughly speaking, be upon the net income having 
regard generally to what you found to prevail be° 
tween the annual value and net income ?— Annual 


value here is taken Hot as poor law' valuation,' but 
the Inspector’s estimated gross rent of the land. 

16087. The net rent would be somewhat less? — In 
the case of the untenanted land the two things come to- 
the same. The gross fair rent is the annual rent. We 
take the gross fair rent, such', as the Land Commis- 
sion would now fix, as the letting ' value. There is 
nothing else. Mr. Lopdell’s price, invested at 3£ 
per cent., would yield 104|- per cent, on that gross 
fair rent. Mr. Doran’s price would come to 117 per 
cent, on that gross annual value; that is what it 
comes to. 

16088. That is to say, inasmuch as' the gross r i air 
rent and the net income are the same, this would 
yield 117 ? — If the net income were taken as that it 
would ; but supposing the owner has been receiving 
from grazing tenants on the eleven months’ system a 
much large sum the price offered would not yield 117 
per cent, on that larger sum. 

16089. Sir John Colomb. — That is what I wanted 
to illustrate? — A man might receive £2 an acre for 
eleven months, but a yearly tenant might only pay, 
say, for that £1 an acre ; so that the two things are 
different. 

16090. The Chairman. — So that if you paid him on 
the basis of grazing rent you would pay him far more 
than even Mr. Lopdell or Mr. Doran, say ? — Yes, and 
it may be an impossible price in some cases. 

16091. Sir John Colomb. — That is all I wanted to 
understand ? — At the same time if the price 
based on receipts from grazing rents is spread over ten 
or fifteen years I am not sure there would be great 
difference, but that must be ascertained as a matter 
of fact. Now, I pass on to the differences as to prac- 
tice. (Witness reading from liis Memorandum). — 
One of the most important differences between 
the practice and procedure of the Estates Commis- 
sioners and the Congested Districts Board is in the 
matter of retaining estates on hand for a period of 
years between dates of purchasing them from vendors 
and vesting them in tenant purchasers. The Con- 
gested Districts Board, having bought an estate, realise 
from, the tenants on it for some years sums by way of 
rent which 'amount to five or six per cent, on the pur- 
chase money, while they pay the Treasury only 2| per 
cent, on that purchase money, the difference between 
five or six per cent., as the case may be, and 2| per 
cent, being credited to their funds. This difference 
may be expended on the improvement of the particular 
estate or of another estate. After improvement the es- 
tate is sold to the tenants at a price which may be an 
enhanced one over and above that paid to the . landlord 
— that is to say, money may be taken out of the pockets 
of the tenants who were, ex liypothesi, poor when the 
estate was bought ; it is then spent on the improve- 
ment of the estate, and the holdings are sometimes 
sold to the tenants at a price enhanced in consequence 
of improvements made out of money paid by them- 
selves. In the Dillon estate, for example, the Board 
have lost nothing by all the improvement's they Have 
made on it ; in other words, they have realised in one 
shape or another, from the tenants themselves, all the 
money they have expended on the improvement of 
the estate. This may show able finance and gcod 
management. It was rendered possible by the low 
price at which the estate was purchased, but it is cer- 
tain that it would not be possible at the prices now 
being paid for estates by the Board. If what is 
realised from a particular tenant over and above the 
2f per cent, interest at which the price of his holding 
was advanced by the-State, were spent on the improve- 
ment of his own particular holding, and the holding 
was then sold to him at the price originally paid to the 
landlord for it, he would have no cause to complain, 
but neither would he have muCh cause for gratitude to 
the Board, since all they would have done would be 
to spend for him, on the improvement of his holding, 
money paid by himself which might otherwise have 
been spent by him less profitably. But if the money 
realised in this way from an individual tenant is not 
spent on the improvement of his individual holding, 
apparently an injustice is done to him. 

16092. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am anxious to 
ask a few short questions on that paragraph. You do 
not seem to appreciate very highly the transaction that 
was carried out on the Dillon estate? — I say it was a 
most clever transaction. You realised from the 
tenants a certain amount of money. 

16093. How much did we realise ? — I do not know. 
All I know is it has been stated that you lost nothing. 
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16094. Do not you think you should know a good 
deal about it when you embody figures about the Dillon 
estate in an important paragraph like that? — There is 
Mr. Doran’s evidence about it. 

16095. Do you mean to convey to the Commission 
that the Board demanded rents on the Dillon estate 
that yielded five or six per cent, on the purchase 
money?— I do not know what the percentage is. I 
think it has been stated that the full, rents are realised 
in many cases. 

16096. When you give an important statement like 
that, and embody in it the Dillon estate, ought not 
you to know whether or not On the Dillon estate the 
rents actually demanded realised five or six per cent. ? 
— I am not certain on that point. 

16097. You are not certain? — No. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Will you listen to the 

facts? The facts are these 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Mr. Finucane has not 
stated that five or six per cent. was. realised on the 
Dillon estate. 

16098. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But the Dillon 
estate is the illustration he brings in? — The illustra- 
tion is that nothing was lost on it, and that, there- 
fore, the money came out of the tenants’ pockets in one 
shape or another. 

16099. Do you know what actually was the difference 
on the Dillon estate with reference to the charge made 
for rents? — All I mention in this statement is that 
there was no loss, and that whatever the transactions 
may have been, whatever money you spent on it, must 
have come out of the pockets of .the tenants in one 
shape or another. 

16100. Do you think that was a faulty business? — 
I have not said so. 

16101. Are you aware that before the Dillon estate 
was bought at all that the Board had lost £40,000 on 
other estates ? — I am not only speaking of that estate. 

16102. On that estate the rents demanded in 1900 
were twenty per cent, under the old rents, and the rents 
demanded since are thirty-three and one-third under 
the old rents. The Board reduced the rents on the 
Dillon estate to two-thirds of what they were ? — I do 
not see how that affects my proposition, namely, that 
you lost nothing on the estate. 

16103. You say this: — “The Congested Districts 
Board, having bought an estate, realise from the ten- 
ants on it for some years sums by way of rent which 
amount to five or six per cent, on the purchase money, 
while they pay the Treasury only 2§ per cent: on that 
purchase money, the difference between five or six per 
cent., as the case may be, and 2| per cent, being 
credited to their funds.” Is not that a general state- 
ment ? — Yes. 

16104. And is not the Dillon estate the biggest land 
transaction the Board has had? — I believe it is. 

16105. Is it not very important, therefore, to know 
that on that very big transaction not five or six per 
cent., but only four per cent, was charged to the 
tenants?— It is irrelevant to my point whether it is 
four per cent, or anything else. The point in refer- 
ence to the Dillon estate is this 

16106. Do you or do you not admit that this is a 
general statement The Congested Districts Board, 
having bought an estate, realise from the tenants on it 
for some years sums by way of rent which amount to 
five or six per cent, on the purchase money.” Is that 
general, or is it not ? — If I may gb on with my evi- 
dence I would say that I hold it is absolutely irrele- 
vant to the statement I have made. 

16107. But I consider this is your evidence ?— I sub- 
mit that this statement with reference to the Dillon 
estate is absolutely correct, as far as I know — that you 
have lost nothing on it. 

16108. It is not out of our hands yet, and we hope 
to lose nothing on it. Do not you think the less we 
lose on it the better ? — Yes, I do ; but my proposition 
is that whatever you lose on it has come out of the 
pockets of the tenants. 

16109. And no matter how good the bargain is, you 
say we should make that loss; is that your proposi- 
' Certainly. I say you make a loss. If you pay 
the landlord a fair price for it, then it ought not to 
be possible for you to improve the condition ' of those 
tenants at their own expense. 

16110. If your reasoning is good for anything, it 
shows .that m every case the Board should make a loss ? 
—No. What is- the meaning of ten per cent, being 
lost by the Government on congested estates ? 

16111. If you will answer my question it will suffice. 
Is lUyour opinion that no matter how good a bargain 
” ’ ' ught to make a loss ?— My 


•the Board makes, it c 
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opinion is this, that if . you give the landlord a fair v g ig0 » 
price for the estate, and if the tenants are, as they ■ ' _J_ 
presumably are, extremely poor, either you have been Com- 
unjust to the landlord in offering too low a price, or m is S joner . 
if you offered him a fair price, it ought not to be pos- Finucane. 
silite for you to improve the condition of those tenants 
at their own expense. It is feeding a dog with a bit 
of his own tail, if ever there was a case of it. 

16112. The Chairman. — I do not want to interrupt, 
but as far as I understand your point, you really in 
this paragraph are merely agreeing with what Mr. 

Doran himself told us ?— I think I took this statement 
from him. . , ■ ■ n _„ 

16113. I find that in Mr. Doran’s evidence, Q. 1879, 

I asked him this:— “What do the rents you collect 
average while the estates are in your possession? — 

“They would fetch more than five per cent, in the 
ordinary poor estate. Twenty years’ purchase on an 
estate would be equivalent to five per cent.” Q. 1880. 

“ The average amount that you collect averages five 
per cent, upon the cost price?” — “ If we buy a rental 
of £100 a year, twenty years’ purchase of that would 
be £2,000, the capital sum. We have to pay for that 
23 per cent., that is, £55. We get the £100 a year 
rent, and we have the. difference to spend, less cost of 
collection.” I understand that what you point out 
here is merely a repetition of that ? — Yes. I read 

that statement in Mr. Doran’s evidence, but had not 
noted the reference. 

16114. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— But I point out 
in that respect that on the biggest transaction the 
Board has ever had no such procedure was adopted ?— 

I only took what I got in Mr. Doran’s evi- 
dence. So far from blaming you, I am ^ of 
the contrary opinion. I chink it shows wonder- 
fully good management when you can so arrange that 
you can get from -your- poor tenants large sums of 
money to improve themselves at their own expense. I 
would onlv repeat, that, so far from finding fault 
with you, I think it was a wonderfully clever arrange- 
ment, but I should prefer myself, assuming these 
tenants are so very poor as they are alleged to be, for 
them to be improved at the expense of the State. 1 
may be wrong. All I can say is, I would give you 
more money to improve the tenants condition without 
taking it out- of , their own pockets. • 

16115. Do you know that that lj per cent, enabled 
300 miles of drainage to be done?— So it did, but it 
came out of the tenants’ pockets. 

16116. Are you aware that the tenants have been 
asking in every part of the country to have drainage 
works done, even if the expense is put upon their 
annuities? — It may be so, but that is a different 
thing, where. advances are made out of a public fund, 
where advances are made for improvements out of 
public funds you spend public money. But cho 
Congested Districts Board have realised the money 
from the tenants, and then spent it on the estate ; I 
admit it is for the benefit of the estate and for the 
benefit of the tenant, but it is a different thing from 
advancing public funds for the improvement of the 
estate and of the tenants. 

16117. And they also get employment— £60,000 was 
expended on employment ?— It has been paid for by 
themselves. . .. . , , 

16118. And it was expended on their property f— 

Yes. 

Mr. Sutherland.— Perhaps some of it might have 
come from the 'landlord. 

16119. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not the posi- 
tion 1 a little exaggerated by the fact, that, as your 
lordship remarked, after the purchase of the Dillon 
estate, the Board, finding the rents too high, reduced 
them ? Still a certain difference remained between the 
2| per cent, which the Board had to pay for the loan 
And- the' rent-'which it recovered from the tenants, not 
so large a) margin as the five per cent., but still some 
rtargin. But that was not the only money which was 
spent* in improving the Dillon estate. The Board dis- 
tribute'd from its own funds, from the funds which it 
now possesses for the improvement- of the estates, and 
from other funds which in other ways came into its 
hands, and in regard to which I need not enter into 
details. These funds spent in improving the estate 
were public funds of the kind which you say you would 
sladlv contribute more largely to, so that the amount 
which was spent from the tenants themselves was 
smaller than would have been the case if the rents 
had not been reduced ?— What I say is this, tha„ if, 
as Mr. Doran has said, the Board lost nothing on the 
Dillon estate, the money spent on it must have come 

• - T 2 
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4?ov. 9. 1900. out tenants’ pockets and that this pro- 

— ' cess cannot go on, and that if the Board continue this 

Mr. Com- work more money must be given to them, 
mission er 16120. Mr. Sutherland.— If this has been done on 

rmucana the Dillon estate, why should it not be done on other 
estates? — It is impossible. They bought at fourteen 
years’ purchase at such a very low price as to render 
the process possible, but it cannot go on, when estates 
are purchased at the prices now being paid. 

16121. Then they are to be commended for it, are 
they not? — I do not say that the price was not suffi- 
cient 

16122. Mr. Kavanagh. — You suggest that one estate 
has been improved at the expense, or out of the pockets, 
of another estate ; is that how it has taken place ? — I 
have been informed that that may be the case, be- 
cause the funds go into the general funds, and the 
money got from one estate may be spent on another. 

16123. You do not know that that actually took 
place ? — No. 

16124. Sir Francis Mowati. — In order to avoid the 
deduction which the Bishop has drawn from this 
paragraph, would you agree to let it run like this : — 
“•On an average of estates purchased by the Congested 
Districts Board they have realised from the tenants.” 
They would be exactly Mr. Doran’s words, and would 
remove the deduction, which I admit was a reasonable 
one, that, as the sentence stands, the Dillon estate 
was a direct example of that ? — Yes, and my object in 
drawing attention was not to find fault with what was 
done, but, as my memorandum goes to show, that this 
source of income cannot be counted on in future. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Quite so, and you would 
take an average of the number of estates. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— Those care Mr. Doran’s own 
words, and that is why I took them. He said that, 
speaking generally, you charged 5 per cent, and paid 
per cent. I think no objection could be raised in 
criticism if this sentence runs in that way — “ On an 
average of estates purchased by the Congested Districts 
Board they have realised from tenants on it for some 
years ” — etc. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Will you say “ On an 
average of the number of estates ” ? — Yes. 

16126. The Chairman. — We are not now drafting a 
public document, and after all the witness has every 
right to his own opinion ? — The sole conclusion is that 
this thing is done, but all the details are wholly irreve- 
lant. In anything I said I did not wish to reflect at 
all on the Board — it never entered my head that such 
a thought would pass through anybody’s mind. 

16127. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — We must 
therefore ask the drift of every statement you make ?— 
The drift of, and the letter of it, is— and I stick to it 
—that this money was spent on a large scale on the 
Dillon estate out of the pockets of the tenants them- 
selves. It is for the Commission, not for me, to de- 
termine the value to le attached to my evidence, or 
the drift of it. 

16128. And the conclusion? — I derive no conclusion 
from it other than this, that the process cannot go 
on, and that you must get more money if you are to 
improve congested estates. That is the conclusion. 

In the note from which I have been reading I am only 
describing the difference in practice between the 
Estates Commissioners’ procedure and that of the 
Board, I am not blaming or praising either one or 
the other body. The paragraph I have been reading 
is headed “Differences as to Practice.” 

16129. Mr. O’Kelly.— I t is probable that a profit 
may be made upon a purchase of that kind by the 
Board ? — Certainly. 

16130. That the expenditure and the income would 
not be quit ?— Yes. 

16131. And it is quite possible that that profit, 
passing into the coffers of the Congested Districts 
Board, might be expended on the improvement of 
other estates ? — I do not like to make any statement 
about the proceedings of the Board. I think you had 
better ascertain that from his lordship, or somebody 
else, because if I make any such statement it will 
be put down to me as one regarding which before 
making it I ought to have more knowledge. Mr. 
Mitchell can tell you whether that can be done. 

16132. I only meant to say this, that whilst it may 
be defensible to say that money of the Dillon tenancy 
should be spent on the improvement of the Dillon 
property, you can hardly excuse the money of the 
Dillon estate being used on the improvement of 
■other property?— If such a state of things exists, 
it cannot, I think, be excused. I may say in regard 


to that — it is omitted from this Statement, although it, 
was in the original proof — this, that on going through) 
•the Dillon estate the other day inquiries were made by 
Mr. Bailey and myself, and we asked certain tenants. 
“ What have you been paying ” ? They said “ The 
full rents.” “Then,” we said, “what improvements; 
have been done on your holdings ” ? They said 
“ None ; the improvements have been done on a dif- 
ferent part of the property.” That is to say, money 
was taken out of their pockets, and, for several years,, 
the full rent paid, or nearly the full rent was paid 
according to them, and the improvements were made 
on another part of the estate, out of which they got. 
no benefit whatever. 

16133. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — From which you: 
.-.include that the full rents were paid? — They told 
me, and Mr. Doran has mentioned 5 per cent. But 
suppose I took it at 4 per cent., and any of the money 
is spent on another man’s holding, I think that is un- 
just. 

16134. The Chairman. — If the Board buys an estate, 
holds it, and spends its surplus income in improving, 
-the estate, surely it is doing what, in England at all 
events, the ordinary provident landlord does, merely 
spending his surplus upon the improvement of the 
estate. Surely you cannot go into exact details as to- 
whether some of tenant A’s rent is being utilised for 
the improvement of tenant C’s holding? Is it a very 
outrageous thing? — I do not find fault with the pro- 
cess— I say it is a very clever process, but I think that, 
a public body is not at liberty to take money from A 
and spend it on B in the same way as a private in- 
dividual may do. The rent paid to a private idivi- 
dual is his own to do as he likes with it ; the moneys; 
paid to a Pubic Body is not their own, to be spent, 
as they please. 

16135. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But look at it. 
from this point of view. Here are two tenants on 
the Dillon estate. In one case the holding; 
has been improved by the Board, as in the case 
before us, and the annuity fixed with reference- 
to the improvements as finally settled. Take the other 
case, in which the holding is sold to him unimproved, 
and he sets to work to improve his holding, an 1 spends 
upon his holding his own money, and brings it to» 
the condition in which it is vested in him by the 
Board. What is the difference? — The point of the- 
difference is this. I take it that in the case of A he 
has been paying a sum representing, let me say, 4 
per cent, on the purchase money, on which the Board, 
only pay to the State 2| per cent., so that, 
there is a saving of the difference between 2 f 
and 4 per cent., I 4 per cent, on the money, 
continuing for, say, a number of years. That money 
goes into the pocket of the public body, and that 
public body is not in the same position as a private 
landlord who can do what he likes with his money,. 
The tenant, who is a poor tenant, has been paying for 
let us suppose, ten years, the difference hetween the 
amount, and that money is spent on another man’s 
holding. The other man also pays his 4 per cent., 
and this man has got the benefit of what the other 
man has paid, has he not ? Is that fair ? 

16136. Sir Francis Mowatt.- -But is not the- 
annuity of the former man, A, made lower in conse- 
quence ? — No ; that is what they allege : that A’s rent 
remains at 4 per cent.., the same as B’s rent, which is 
also at 4 per cent. If that be so I say it is an injus- 
tice to A, but I do not allege that it is so. All I can 
say is we were told it is. Mr. O’Kelly asked me, and' 

I said I did not know whether what was told us is,, 
in fact, correct or not. 

16137. Mr. Bryce. — The annuity does not come into- 
effect until the holding is vested? — No; the rent goes 
on or an abated rent. 

16138. The Chairman. — They get a reduction of 
rent? — If one man’s holding is reduced 30 per cent., 
and the other 30 per cent., the one man’s holding is 
improved, while the other is not, and there is no 
justification for allowing- only the same reduction in 
both cases. But I repeat that I do not want to find 
fault with the practice; I simply mentioned that the 
profit that is made cannot continue in future, and 
that the practice differs from . ours. 

16139. Mr. Bryce. — Would you also apply the same 
principle in regard to the sale of the land stock at a 
higher price than it was issued to them ? Do you say 
that that also ought to have gone to the benefit of the 
tenants ? You remember, a large part of the money 
which the Board made on the Dillon estate, and which 
they spent in improvements, was obtained out of the 
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premiums which they got on the land stock issued to 
them ? — I do not know as to the facts regarding land 
stock, but land stock is public property and is different 
from money taken out of tenants’ pockets. 

16140. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That went into 
the Board’s funds and was spent on the general im- 
provement. 

16141. Mr. Bryce. — But according to Mr. Finucane’s 
argument, nothing ought to be made by the Board. 
His argument was that anything that the Board made 
should have gone to the tenants, that the whole bene- 
fit of the transaction in .any case should go to the 
tenants, and that if there was any loss on the whole 
transaction the loss should be borne by the State ? — 
It is pushing my argument beyond what I said. I 
never found fault with what they did one single -jot or 
tittle; I used no such argument. What I have said 
is that, as has been stated, that this has, as a fact, 
been done. As you will see from the memorandum 
from which I am reading, and which is before you, I 
am only describing in it differences of practice be- 
tween the Board and Estates Commissioners. 

16142. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But still that 
is the inference ? — In so far as I say the tenants have 
no great cause to be gratified. I don’t say I dis- 
approve of it. On the contrary, I say it shows good 
business ability on the part of the Board, and that 
the Board should not, in my opinion, be at liberty 
to spend money taken from individual tenants, in 
exactly the same way as if it were public money. It 
should be spent for the benefit of the particular in- 
dividuals who paid it. 

16143. The Chairman. — Will you go on with your 
Statement ? — I was reading the paragraph dealing with 
the difference as to the practice of the Estates Com- 
missioners and the Congested Districts Board. Now I 
continue the subject. (Witness reading ). — The Estates 
Commissioners are authorised by the law to adopt- the 
same practice in this respect (i.e., retaining estates on 
their own hands) as the Congested Districts Board, 
and to a much larger extent, for they are authorised by 
Section 9 (1) of the Act of 1903 to retain for five years 
on their hands property to the value of twenty million 
pounds, for three-fourths of which they must have ob- 
tained undertakings to purchase, and to pay the 
Treasury only 2| per cent, on it. If it is asked why 
they have not done so, the answer is : — 1. That is was 
stated in Parliament, when the Act of 1903 was being 
passed, that the system of retaining estates on hand 
for long periods had caused disatisfaction among the 
tenants, and it was promised that it should be discon- 
tinued. 2. That the estates purchased by the Estates 
Commissioners were of such a character that they 
need not be retained. The tenants preferred to have 
their holdings vested in them without delay, and made 
the necessary improvements for the most part them- 
selves with small help from the Commissioners. The 
adoption, of the practice of letting the tenants make 
their own fences and of carrying out improve- 
ments themselves, with small help from the Estates 
Commissioners, gave the tenants* more satisfaction, 
and was less expensive, to the State than that of em- 
ploying a paid Government agency to supervise the 
execution of works of improvement which could be 
done by the tenants themselves. In poor estates, how- 
ever, such as the Congested Districts Board have 
bought, the practice adopted by them may have been 
more suitable when the land was bought cheap, but it 
would not be possible for the Board to continue it now 
save by obtaining a large increase to their funds, for 
the reason that it is no longer possible to realise from 
the tenants 5 or 6 per cent, on the purchase money 
while paying only 2| per cent, to the Treasury. 3. 
That the Estates Commissioner's, if they desired to 
retain estates on their own hands, were not furnished 
with a sufficiently large and skilled agency to permit 
of their doing so and undertaking the management 
and improvement of them on a great scale. 

16144. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Let me deal with 
number one. It would appear from that that you 
are rnclined to put the drift of the speeches before the 
" n ” of .the Act of Parliament itself ? — The Act of 
itself neither states that you are to keep the estates 
under the Act for five years, or for one year, or any 
period whatever. So far as the Act of Parliament is 
concerned the question whether you are to retain them 
for five years or one year does not arise. It is a mere 
question of expediency. You asked what is the staff 
required to manage these estates. 1 may answer that 
now to a certain extent. A party consisting of Mr. 
btuart, Chief Inspector, and another inspector, Mr. 


Greene, and three assistant inspectors, and one sur- y 0(J- 9 19 

veyor have dealt with estates in two years the purchase ’ J 

money of which aggregated £750,000. All these estates Mr. Corn- 
contained untenantea land, which has been allotted, missioner 
and the tenants placed in possession. The holdings Kinucane. 
have been re-arranged, and the improvements have 
been, or will be, completed within two years from the 
date we purchased these estates. These gentlemen 
completed the transaction in two years of estates 
aggregating £750,000, including the re-arrangement 
of holdings and the improvement of them generally. 

In addition to that those same gentlemen have dealt 
with, and have inspected, other estates, on. which there 
was also untenanted land, the purchase money of 
which is between £250,000 and £300,000, and the sale 
of which is proceeding. The Commissioners expect to 
acquire them in a short time in due course. That is 
to say, that two inspectors, four sub-inspectors, and 
one surveyor, in the course of two years have dealt 
with £1,000,000 worth of property, including a very 
large area of untenanted land. They have re-arranged 
holdings and completed the transactions of £1,000,000. 

16145. It is a most creditable record ? — I thought 
your lordship’s object was to ascertain what staff 
would be required to deal with £4,000,000 a year. 

16146. You mentioned £4,000,000 a year, and my 
object was to find out what such a staff as we could 
contemplate would put through their hands in the 
way of improvement of land in one year ? — Yes, that 
would give you a basis for an estimate. I should be 
very sorry to commit myself to these figures, but the 
estimate would stand thus 

16147. Why not commit yourself to the figures? — 

I am to make an extravagant estimate for you, as I 
have always done. If these gentlemen could deal with 
£1,000,000 in two years, you have only to multiply 
that by eight to consider what would be £4,000,000 a 
year, and all that would mean would be sixteen in- 
spectors, thirty-two sub-inspectors, land eight sur- 
veyors, in two years, but having regard to the fact 
that the difficulties of migration, building of houses, 
and so on, would be much greater than in the estates 
they have dealt with, I would double that estimate. 

Sir Francis asked me a very important ques- 
tion, which was, supposing you could have 
this power, could you find those men. My answer 
to that is this, that if we advertised for in- 
spectors and sub-inspectors throughout the country, 
instead of making appointments from applicants who 
have come to us supported by certain recommenda- 
tions ; if we were to advertise in the newspapers and 
say we want 100 inspectors of the type I contemplate,, 
gentlemen farmers who have been accustomed 
to deal with land and know the value of land, we- 
could, I should think, get 100 in the coun- 
try — gentlemen who would come on £500 a year. 

Inspectors get £800, and sub-inspectors £500. Does- 
anyone think that in the whole of Ireland there are 
not 100 gentlemen farmers who would be only too 
glad to get £500 a year and allow their farms to be 
managed by their friends? I contemplate no diffi- 
culty whatever. 

16148. Sir Francis Mowatt. — There might be no ■ 
difficulty in getting that number, but would you get 
men really competent for the work you want? — Yes, 
competent men who have themselves lived on- 
farms for years, worked the land, and know what can 
be got out of it. A man who is employed in the- 
management of estates, the collecting of rent, and' 
what is usually associated in Ireland with the 
management of estates, is in my opinion not the most 
competent man to deal with this question. The mere 
collecting of rent does not enable him to tell what the 
value of land is. 

16149. You say it would not fit him to deal with 
the particular question of the buying and improve- 
ment of land ? — Yes, in so far as engineers are con- 
cerned, if they are required for draining,' fencing, 

&c., we all know it is possible to get any number of 
engineers if you want them. 

16150. Sir John Colomb. — Can you get competent 
ones? — Competent for the work which is required, 
such as draining, house-building, fencing, and the 
like, but I do not think an engineer' is required for 
this class of work. The gentleman farmer could do 
it. If engineers are required there would be no diffi- 
culty -in getting them. 

- 16151. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— T he return is 
very encouraging. Did you take account -of this, that 
on such an estate as the Dillon estate you might have 
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■N 0V 9 1900 *° P rov '^ e t ur bary for 2,000 small tenants on hold- 
'_L ' ‘ ings that would not belong to themselves? — Yes, T 
Mr. Com- took that into account. I took, the most extravagant 
miisioncr estimate, because I want to bring out that the thing 

Finucane. is nob only possible, but comparatively small, to 

anyone who is accustomed to deal with these matter's 
on a great scale. 

16152. You answer that you have taken account of 
such difficulty, and the prolonged process I have called 
attention to? — Yes, in certain cases. You take the 
case of the Dillon estate, which would be very com- 
plicated indeed. I do not commit myself to that 
estimate. All I want to point out is that the thing 
is practicable. It may be you may require three 
or four surveyors to lockspit turbary for a short time 
to go and map out the land and allot it. That, we 
Know, after all is a small business if you get 
four or five surveyors whom you can get at £100 a 
. year. It is not a complicated business. There are 
hundreds of surveyors in the country rushing into 
us at present for employment. 

16153. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Should you say that 
the Land Commissioners have . always found it pos- 
sible to obtain a sufficient number of competent sub- 
commissioners when they desired to increase their 
staff ? — Yes, I say the Estate Commissioners have, 
but the field of selection has hitherto been con- 
fined and small, because we have not advertised for 
candidates. In estates we have dealt with, we have 
allotted turbary and lockspitted bogs among no less 
than 1,000 tenants. I do not know what number you 
have on the Dillon estate. I do not want to institute 
comparisons. I want to show that the tiling is prac- 
ticable. 

16154. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— -Was that on 
tenanted holdings or in a large detached area ? — 
Both, I think. 

16155. Does not that make it easier? But in the 
case of turbary on tenanted holdings the turbary 
may be vested partly in the tenants and partly in 
outsiders ? — If the turbary on a holding was included 
in the tenant's judicial rent and : s altogether 
his own, then there is no difficulty. It goes into his 
vesting order. But suppose in A’s holding there is 
turbary, part of which belongs to himself and part 
to others, then you have to make very elaborate ar- 
rangement, and say how much is to go to A and how 
much to B. We have done it. It is not beyond 
the ordinary power of a surveyor to do it. 

16156. And have you made account also of the 
difficulties in restriping where the estates are sold in 
intermixed plots, and of the enlargement of hold- 
ings and migration? — Yes, we have done that. In 
some cases we have bought estates where restriping 
was required. The way we manage it is this. We 
say to the tenant — “ You agree to purchase at a 
certain price ; you give an agreement to pay interest 
in lieu of rent until the land is vested in you. Now, 
if you do not agree to restripe your holding before 
vesting comes on we will not vest it in you. We will 
keep you on as tenant.” We can do that. We can 
keep him On as tenant if we like, and then we can 
bring a certain amount of pressure to bear on him, 
and say — “ If you will not agree to such restriping as 
we think proper, and as is required for the security 
of this holding and for your own improvement, we 
will not vest the land in you, but let you remain on 
as you are.” In that case they will agree. 

16157. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
Congested Districts Board with the Land Commis- 
sion could not do the same amount of work in the 
.same time? — I am coming to that. 

16158. You alluded to the purchase of estates by 
the Estates Commissioners, and to their being held 
a little while in your hands. What do you get off 
these estates when they are held in your hands? — We 
get per cent interest in lieu of rent, which up to 
the date when the funds are allocated to the owner 
we are bound to pay to him, and if after the funds 
are allocated to the owner we still keep on the estate, 
then the tenants continue to pay us 3g per cent, and 
we only pay the Treasury 2f per cent. 

16159. So far that is gain?— Yes. 

16160. And what do you do with it? — We have 
done. nothing with it so far. The amount is small, 
being only £500. 

16161. What do you propose to do with it? — That 
would be a very small gain. In the case of those 
congested estates in the West, as I explained before, 
if "we kept on these estates in the interval 
between the allocating of the funds to the owner and 


the vesting of the land in the tenants, we would get 
the trifling profit of f per cent. 

16162. What would . you do with that ? — Well, I 
have not mentioned that in my Memorandum. We 
might perhaps spend it on the improvement of the 
holdings from which we realised it without charging 
it on those holdings, but it has not been yet decided 
that we can do that. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I am glad you stated 
that. 

16163.* Sir John Colomb. — Attention has been 
called to the fact that small assistance given by the 
Estates Commissioners produce so much work and 
effort by the tenants. That you are aware is the 
principle on which the Parish Committees of the 
Congested Districts Board are working. Could you 
hand in a table later giving the Commission any 
figures that would be reliable, and which would shew 
where you have given £1 for work on a holding how 
much work has been done by the tenant? — Yes. 

16164. I do not want it now. You can give ft 
later. It would be useful to have it, because we have 
evidence before us with regard to the Parish Com- 
mittees of getting up to fourteen times the value by 
work put into it by the tenant ? — We could give in the 
case of the estates purchased by us, and in the case 
of tenants to whom we have given no assistance what 
are the improvements made by themselves. If 
you will go down to the country and see for your- 
selves those estates you will find that on some of them 
the tenants who msy have been of a more substantial 
character than those of the Congested Districts Board 
have made wonderful improvements themselves 
in one year. They have made beautiful fences, better 
than what have been made by the Government assist- 
ance in other places I have seen, and all at their own 
exjrense. There are splendid double fences. They 
have put white thorn into them, and you would be 
simply surprised at what they have done. I have 
seen the case of an evicted tenant who lived for years 
in a miserable hovel. That tenant got a farm, and he 
built a double-storied house on it at his own expense. 
It had a little flower garden in front of it, and he put 
‘linoleum on the stairs and in three of the rooms. 
I asked “Where on earth did you get the money,” 
and he said, “ Well, I was evicted and left out in the 
cold, but once I got the land friends in America gave 
me money to build the house.” Therefore I say my 
estimate is an extravagant ■ one. I should hope that 
when people get the land, with help from their 
friends in America, they will get money to enable 
them -to work the land even without Government as- 
sistance to the full extent that I have estimated. 
Other tenants have also built houses for themselves 
but" instead of taking evidence from me on that, I 
should advise the Commission to go and see for 
'themselves what they have done. 

. 16165. Can you account for this: tenants with all 
the protection of their Improvements under 
Lands Act have not improved in many cases, 
but when you come in and buy an estate 
and offer a very small contribution toward^ 
very considerable works there is a change. 
Why is it? To what do you attribute the change of 
attitude of the tenant in taking his coat off and im- 
proving his own farm ?- — I submit that that has hap- 
pened not only in Ireland, but in every country. It 
has happened in India, as we know. The system 
there is to settle rents and land revenue, which is 
based on rents. The revenue is half the rqnt, and 
before the Survey and settlement party comes round 
for the settlment of rent and revenue the tenants 
sometimes deliberately let the land go out of culti- 
vation and reduce the value of it as much as possible 
to get the rent and revenue reduced. The same 
thing occasionally happens in .Ireland if the rent is 
fixed for fifteen years. The tenant, reasonably or un- 
reasonably, will say, “ The Assistant Commissioner is 
coming round next year, and if he finds the land in 
good condition the rent will be raised.” He will net, 
therefore, go in for improvements. On the other hand, 
in regard to such improvements as he claims it is well 
known that some are occasionally pretended improve- 
ments. He sticks in a drain at the end of a field 
leading into a ditch, as I have seen for myself. The 
Assistant Commissioner comes along to look at the 
improvements that have been made, and he will see 
the end of the drain. This is not done to any extent ; 
but it is sometimes done, and the drain is claimed 
as an improvement. The result of that is that the 
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system leads to deterioration of the land and the dis- 
couragement of improvements and to perjury in the 
Courts, and demoralisation of the worst character. 

16166. Mr. Bryce. — You mean it is a bogus drain? 
— Yes. My conclusion is that the reason a tenant 
does not go in for improvement as much as a tenant- 
purchaser is that he imagines, rightly or wrongly, 
that at the end of the period of fifteen years the rent 
will be raised in consequence of improvements. You. 
might say, why should he think anything of the sort ? 

I say the rents are raised in consequence of improve- 
ments, and the. way they are raised is this. If the 
tenant spends £100 on improvements, and if the re- 
sult be that the productive power of the land is in- 
creased by £10, only £4 interest on his capital outlay 
is allowed to the tenant, the remaining £6 difference 
goes to the landlord on the system of settling rent that 
prevails at present. So that what his lordship said, 
the other day as to the possibility of some of the 
value- of the improvement going to the landlord is not 
so unreasonable as might appear at first sight. 

16167. Sir John Colomb. — May I take it, summing 
up your answer, that the effect cf the existing law and 
the periodical ■ revision of rents has certainly a ten- 
dency to prevent improvements by tenants and rather 
not to encourage them at all events to the neglect 
if not actual deterioration of the land? — The system 
cannot be said to discourage improvements as com- 
pared with the previous system, but it does not en- 
courage them as much as the purchase system . There 
may be deterioration to some small extent in some 
cases; 

16168, Doss not that fact, when you come to the 
question of fixing the price, and settling what price 
you are to give the landlord, affect the question of 
the value— the fact that the landlord’s property has 
been deteriorated by the tenant ?— No. 

16169. Why not ?- -Because the tenant was not 
bound to make improvements. It ought' to be the 
duty of the landlord to make them. Would you say 
the tenant should suffer because he has not made 
improvements by which the landlord should gain? 

16170. Am I right in taking it as your opinion that 
the general effect of the present law operating through 
the fixing of rents for fifteen years tends towards 
deteriorating landlords’ property by the fact that 
when the land rent is going to be fixed it is fixed 
by its present state. Is not that so?— Yes, to some 
extent. 

16171. Did you not say just now. that the worse the 
land ^ looked, or the worse condition the land was 
in, the less the rent fixed on the tenant when the 
Commissioner comes round? Did I not understand 
you to say that? — Yes; but, if I may be allowed to 
explain, I did not allege that as prevailing through- 
out the whole country. What I said was it occasion- 
ally happens. I should be very sorry to say .it was 
general. I should refer the Commission to Mr. 
Bailey, who has settled the rents for ten or fifteen 
years and knows the actual facts. 

16172. I drew too wide an inference. My inference 
does not apply to India ? — It would not in India extend 
to the whole country. What does happen there is 
when the settlement of rent and -revenue is coming 
on during the preceding two or three years the 
tenants do all they can to make the land look as bad 
as possible. 

16173. Is it not the case that it is the general 
opinion of those dealing with Ireland that the tenant, 
when it is near the expiration of his fifteen years, is 
more anxious that the land should be in a bad condi- 
tion than a good condition ? — I have been told that, but 
I -really do nos speak from personal knowledge. Mr. 
Bailey can. You say supposing the tenant does fail 
to carry out improvements during the fifteen years is 
not the landlord’s property depreciated. If a' tenant 
executed improvements before the rent was fixed, and 
he chose afterwards not to keep up his improvements, 
that is no injury to the landlord. 

16174. Yes ; but what happens to the land by de- 
terioration or improvement matters to the landlord : 
does it not? — Very much. 

16175. And if it is deteriorated by neglect does that 
not mean depreciation of the value of the land to the 
landlord? — By neglect of improvements, which im- 
provements the tenant was never bound to carry out. 


16176. Or by failure ’ to maintain improvements ? — jj ov j, i 9 gg. 
But if the improvements were his own originally he " _ L 

was not bound to maintain them, so far as tlie land- Mr. Com- 
lord was concerned. Undoubtedly, the failure of ten- missioner 
ants to carry out improvements under the Act is not Finucane. 
so unreasonable as people think, because they imagine 
if they carry out improvements it means that the rent 
will be enhanced by that amount. I say it is per- 
fectly possible, seeing the tenant- does not get adequate 
return for his expenditure. He gets 4 per cent, or 
3 per cent, on the value of the actual outlay, but if 
the value of the land is increased by 10 per cent, the 
difference between the four and the ten goes to the 
landlord on the system of settling rents at present 
prevailing. 

16177. At all events the value of the land depends- 
upon its treatment? — When it can be proved 
that the land is deteriorated by the neglect of the 
tenant his application to have rent fixed is adjourned 
until the holding is put in order. 

16178. Are there not techriioal difficulties ? Can you 
give me any cases where that has been put in opera- 
tion? — No. As I have said before, I am no au- 
thority on the subject of settling rents in Ireland. Mr. 

Bailey will give you all information as to settling 
rents in Ireland. 

16179. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The answers you 
have been giving to Sir John Colomb originated in an 
inquiry bv me as- to what was the cause why when a 
tenant became possessed of his holding permanently 
he worked harder than he did before. You 
have given a series of answers showing why be- 
fore he did not work very hard on his holding, but you 
have not given us the reason why under- the new slate 
of things the tenant became so much more industrious 
and devoted himself so much more to the improve- 
ment of his holding ?- -The reason of that is so obvious 
to the whole world that it is almost unnecessary to ' 
give an answer. The “ magic of property.” Arthur 1 
Young, I think, used the phrase, and ‘John Stuart . 

Mill also, as explaining one of the obvious advan- 
tages of peasant proprietary. 

16180. May I take it that that is the answer you 
give to the first question Sir John put to you ? From 
the moment the man finds himself a permanent 
possessor of the land he has an incitement which he 
never possessed before? — Yes. 

16181. Mr. Sutherland.— He will not be subject 
to the revision of the Land Commissioners who will > 
give part of his property to the landlord ? — The system 
of fixing rent is demoralising to the people, apart 
from any other consideration. In other parts of the 
world the same questions arise in regard to the fixing; 
of rent. 

16181a. It is a disadvantage to the land? — Yes with 
this constant fixing of rents the same thing crops up 
in every part of the world. 

16182. Mr. Bryce. — It has not been found so in, 

Scotland? — The people there, perhaps, are so highly 
moral that they never he. 

16183. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is it not true! 
that the evils which you say attach to that system: 
can be very largely reduced, and have, in point of fact, 
in the country with which you are well acquainted,, 
been reduced by an arrangement that the fixation of 
rents shall be regulated to the rise and fall of prices 
taken oyer a series of years? — Yes. There is an 

automatic process of fixing rents in that country 
which, I understand, could not be adopted here for 
some reason or another. 

16184. Sir John Colomb.— Do you know that the 
reason why it could not be adopted here is because of 
popular feeling?— I do not think that is the reason. 

The reason is this, that for 100 years back, since we 
first went to India, we have had rents settled fairly 
and impartially by officers who had no bias one way or 
another, as no European can have there as against or 
in favour of any one class of the native community. 

If he has any bias it is in favour of the poor as 
against the rich, which may be an improper bias, 
but there it is so far as there is any. The rent was 
fixed fifteen years ago. You start by assuming that 
the rent was fairly fixed when it was last fixed, and 
then you ask what are the modifications of that rent 
to be to-day. Then you lay down three principles, 
fifteen years ago, you say, the prices of the staple 
products of the particular part of the country were 
so and so, which prices are determined by the Govem- 
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v o innr ment official lists published every fortnight giving 
' _L: ' the price of the products. They are published in 

Mr. Com- every courthouse and every police station, and objec- 

inissioner tions of all interested are invited. If objections to 

Finucane. those prices are made the matter is gone into and 

settled. If no objections are made those prices are put 
down as the prices for that product at the time. This 
is done every fortnight. The official list is published 
for every quarter of every year of the fifteen years. 
At the end of the fifteen years, if the price has risen 
fifty per cent, they take a large percentage off that — 
thirty-three per cent, for the increased cost of cultiva- 
tion — and give the landlord fifteen per cent, for his 
enhancement, but, in addition, they have to take other 
things into consideration. If the productive power of 
the land has increased apart from price, if it has in- 
creased by the expenditure of money on the part of the 
landlord or by improvements made by him, you give 
him an additional enhancement on that account over 
and above the fifteen per cent. There is a third prin- 
ciple. If you find that changes have taken place 
during the fifteen years in consequence of the natural 
operations, such as rivers or floods, or anything else, 
you go over the land and take into account that which 
is done neither by the agency of the landlord or the 
tenant. Then, you fix the rent. You estimate what 
similar land would get in the neighbourhood, with the 
result that a man can always predict pretty closely 
what his enhanced or reduced rent is likely to be. 
The settlement officers, who fix the rent, have to record 
the evidence where the parties do not agree to the rent. 
Every item of the evidence has to be written. There is 
an appeal from the officer who settles the rent to a 
higher Court, and he has to send forward the evidence, 
giving exactly his reasons for the enhancement or 
reduction of the rent. Compare that process with the 
process here where rents were fixed on no defined 
principles, but according to the personal opinions of 
those who fixed them. Therefore, it would not be safe 
to base a revision of rents here on the rents previously 
fixed. 

16185. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Broadly speak- 
ing, the effect in Ireland, as in India, is that no im- 
provements are made by the landlord ?— Yes. 

16186. The broad principle of rent fixation in 
India is according to percentage of rise of price in the 
staple products taken over the period of fifteen years ? 
— Yes. 

16187. And a similar principle regulates the 
reduction of rent? — Yes. 

16188. So that it is open to the landlord or the 
tenant to determine for himself absolutely at the end 
of the fifteen years whether he is going to h-iv® an 
enhanced rent or is entitled to a reduction ?-- Yes 
16189. And if things were taken in time, say fifty 
years ago, with Griffith’s Valuation, it would have 
been possible to have introduced sucli a system in Ire- 
land ? — Yes. And there is this great difference between 
India and Ireland, that the law there is in accordance 
with the fact, namely, that all improvements are pre- 
sumed to be the property of the tenant. If the land- 
lord claims improvements as his own, which is very 
rare, the onus of proof is on him. Here, I understand, 
the presumption is contrary to* the fact. Whatever • 
the presumption of the law may be, the tenant has 
in fact to prove that the improvements are his. 

It is a notorious fact that the improvements are nearly 
all made by the tenant. The presumption of law should 
be in accordance with the fact, and the burden of 
proving that improvements belong to the landlord 
•should be placed on him. 

16190. Chairman.— You have dealt with the matters 
in which the Estates Commissioners and Congested 
Districts Board differ as to law and practice ?— Yes. 
‘(Witness continuing to read )— There are other respects 
in which the practice of the Estates Commissioners is 
eaid to differ from that of the Congested Districts 
Board, but does not really differ. Mr. Doran lias said 
that the Estates Commissioners do not lockspit bo«s in 
estates purchased by them. In this he is mistaken ; 
the Estates Commissioners do have bogs lockspitted', 
in estates purchased by themselves, just as the Con- 
gested Districts Board do— but the vast majority of 
estates sold are not sold to the Estates Commissioners 
tout by landlords to their tenants direct— and if the 
landlords and tenants mutually arrange to vest the 
turbary in trustees, and all parties concerned, are 
satisfied with the arrangement, it is not ordinarily the 
business of the Estates Commissioners to interfere' and 
say turbary must be lockspitted before the sale is sanc- 
tioned. The Wills Sandford estate, mentioned bv Mr. 
Doran, was sold by the landlord to his tenants direct, 
and not to the Estates Commissioners. I agree, how- 


ever, with Mr. Doran in thinking it very desirable- 
that before sales are sanctioned, bogs should be lock- 
spitted, in order to guard against future disputes 
which are sure to arise, in time, unless every man’s 
share in the bog is marked off and defined by metes 
and bounds. It being clear then the two bodies 
should not go on purchasing land_s simultaneously in 
the congested counties, the question is which of them 
should take over the whole of the work. It appears to 
me that a non-official body such as the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, sitting periodically in Dublin or else- 
where, would not be a suitable agency for carrying out 
the scheme suggested. The Estates Commissioners, or 
a special additional Commissioner to be appointed for 
the purpose, would, in my opinion, be a much mor- 
suitable agency, for the following reasons: — 1st. If 
compulsory purchase in any shape or form is to be 
enforced it seems to be manifest that neither the Trea- 
sury nor landowners would, for a moment, entertain 
the idea of having a non-official body empowered by- 
law to compel owners to sell their lands at such prices 
as that body may determine. No individual, official or 
non-official, and no board or body of men, whether offi- 
cial or non-official, could be vested with absolute power 
to acquire land compulsorily, without appeal on the 
questions of price and of law to a judicial or quasi 
judicial body. I do not see how there could be an 
appeal from a decision of the Congested Districts 
Board on questions of law or fact unless they were 
first empowered to give decisions which would be bind- 
ing on all parties till reversed on appeal. Were the 
Board empowered to give such binding decisions they 
would become a Court, and as such, an official body 
in pretty much the same sense as the Estates Commis- 
sioners are an official body, and as such would, accord- 
ing to Father Denis O’Hara, be tainted with the 
“taint of the Castle.” 

16191. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does it occur to 
you that you are here building a house of cards to 
knock it down again ? — No ; how am I ? 

16192. Who ever proposed that if the Congested 
Districts Board took land compulsorily it should have 
the fixing of the price? — I don’t know of any pro- 
posals one way or another, because none were made, 
so far as I know, when I wrote this, and I have not 
had time to read all, or even much of the evidence 
given before this Commission. I am only considering 
the question of the best agency for carrying out the 
scheme proposed by myself — not schemes proposed by 
others. 

16193. You suppose if there is compulsory power 
vested in the Congested Districts Board the price will 
be fixed by the Congested Districts Board? — If you 
allow me to go on 

16194. Who proposed it ? — I have net said that any- 
body proposed it. I am considering the means of 
carrying out my own proposals, not those of others. 

16195. Are you aware that nobody proposed it ? — 
How could I have been aware when I wrote this ; I 
am not aware that anybody has proposed any scheme. 

16196. Why then do you delay the Commission with 
a paragraph like that? — Because I am pointing out 
that the best agency for carrying out the scheme pro- 
posed by myself is compulsory purchase of the scheduled 
districts, which, so far as I am aware, has never been 
proposed before I proposed it— — 

16197. You have been very much out of the country ? 
—Who ever proposed it ? I am not speaking of other 
people’s proposals, but of my own. 

16198. The Congested Districts Board asked for 
compulsory powers long ago?— Of a very limited 
nature ; not what I propose. "What they asked for is 
that they should have the power of acquiring un- 
tenanted land compulsorily for the few estates they 
had got in patchwork. 

16199. Let there be no wandering from the point ; 
who ever proposed that a body taking land compul- 
sorily should have the power of fixing the price? — 

I am not wandering from the point. Nobody, as far 
as I know. I am not considering other people’s pro- 
posals but the agency for carrying out my own. 

16200. This is what I call putting up a house 
of cards to knock it down again. Do you propose 
that the Congested Districts Board should fix the 
price? — No. It is impossible for the Congested Dis- 

tricts Board to do it. If you would allow me to go on 
I would give my other reason. My first- reason is, 
that nobody would dream of giving an unofficial body 
the power of fixing prices compulsorily. My second 
argument is that even if they did it would be imprac- 
ticable. The Congested Districts Board has no legal 
power to hear, determine, and decide any question of 
law or fact. Such a body could not be" vested with 
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power to give decisions on these questions which would 
be legally binding on any party concerned, and if 
vested with such powers the Congested Districts Board 
could not find time to meet and hear and determine 
as a court disputed questions of law or fact. 

16201. They never asked for such power? — I never 
said they did. I am discussing the different aspects 
of my own scheme, not what the Board have or have not 
proposed. I never said anything had been asked 
for by anybody. ( Witness reading ) — Mr. Doran 
has described in his evidence and in a memorandum, 
a copy of which has been furnished to me, 
the numerous consultations with counsel, and 
delays and difficulties that arose in consequence 
of the Board’s inability to hear, determine, 
and decide disputed questions of law and fact for 
themselves. Now, if the land purchase operations of 
the Board are to be carried out on a large scale, and 
if the difficulties involved in compulsory purchase are 
to be added to the other difficulties of the Board, the 
delays that must occur in determining such questions 
will be greatly enhanced, and indeed become intoler- 
able. All Boards on which a number of members have 
to act together or by a majority, are necessarily 
dilatory. It is not always easy to get the members of 
Boards together, and when they meet, they have a 
tendency to be slow in action. But a Board consti- 
tuted of a large number of members having onerous 
private duties of their own, who have to be called 
together from various parts of the country, to sit once 
a fortnight or once a month, in Dublin, however suit- 
able to decide op general questions of policy, seems to 
me to be an impossible agency for guiding and con- 
trolling a staff of officers, buying and re-selling land 
on a large scale in Connaught, Kerry, Clare, and 
Donegal, where numerous questions of law and fact 
of great complexity and delicacy must daily arise, such 
as disputed questions as to title, price, occupancy, 
boundaries, tenure, the maxima amounts that can 
under the law be advanced to tenants of various classes 
on resale of holdings, and the amount that can legally 
be advanced to owners for repurchase of their 
demesnes, and a host of other questions. These ques- 
tions crop up daily. How can they be determined by 
a non-official body, vested with no judicial or quasi 
judicial functions, sitting for a day or two, once a 
fortnight or month in Dublin ? 

16202. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Assume for a 
moment that a law enabling property to be acquired 
compulsorily is passed. That law has to be put into 
execution by certain agencies. It might work some- 
what in this way. The officer cr agency entrusted 
with the execution of the law would indicate to 
owners of particular property which it was sought 
to acquire their intention to acquire it ? — Yes. 

16203. They would send their valuators and in- 
spectors on the property. They would make all the 
inquiries which they make now in cases under Section 
6, and then they would arrive at a price, and ask 
the owner whether he accepted that price or not. 
Negotiations might follow, and then the body might 
determine that a certain price was the equitable 
price to give, and they might pass an order, for 
which the Act would provide requiring the owner 
to sell at that price. An appeal would be provided, 
of which the owner could avail himself, and then the 
matter could be carried to a higher court, and there 
decided? — The price. 

16204. Yes, the price. Therefore the agency to 
carry out a compulsory law of that sort should be, 
if it were in the particular case we are dealing with, 
the Congested Districts Board or the Estates Com- 
missioners Is not that so? — That is so, at present. 
The question is, which is the more suitable body for 
carrying it out. That is the question I am consider- 
ing. 

16205. But the Estates Commissioners must carry 
out the purchase, or if there is no third body, if there 
is no third body to ibe created, the Estates Commis- 
sioners must carry it out ? — Yes, that is exactly the 
question — which body should carry it out. I have 
been assigning four reasons why the Estates Com- 
missioners should be that body. 

16206. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You bring in an- 
other reason — that the Congested Districts Board has 
no legal power to hear, determine and decide any 
questions of law or fact. If the compulsory price be 
not 'ultimately fixed by the Congested Districts Board, 
is any such power . required ? — In my opinion it is 
required. 


16207. You say — “ Mr. Doran 'has described in his „ „ 

evidence and in a Memorandum, a copy of which ' 1 
has been furnished to me, the numerous consults- Mr. Com- 
tions with counsel ” and so on. Have these con- missioner 
sultations then in any way prevented the Congested Finucane. 
Districts Board from doing this work? — They have 
delayed the work according to what Mr. Doran says. 

16208. Have we not had many causes for delay, 
one being the unavoidable non-vesting of estates 
in the Board ? — Yes. This is one of the causes. 

16209. You say a Board composed of several mem- 
bers, meeting only occasionally, must be dilatory in 
their procedure. Is it known to you that the 
volume of the Board’s work goes on regularly in the 
intervals of the meetings ? The usual work of the Board 
apart from any special issues ?- — Yes, only routine work 
goes on, but if the Board is to exercise any real super- 
vision or control there ought to be questions cropping 
up daily on which their orders would be required. 

. 16209a. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would you be 
surprised to hear I have got minutes within the past 
few days of two special meetings of the Board to 
decide special cases ? — I would not be at all surprised. 

16210. I am very curious as to the meaning of the 
last words in this paragraph of yours. I do not under- 
stand the drift of them. “ Where numerous questions 
of law and fact of great complexity and delicacy must 
daily arise, such as disputed questions of title, price, 
occupancy, boundaries, tenure, the maxima amounts 
that can under the law be advanced to tenants of 
various classes on re-sale of holdings.” Do you 
suggest that questions of that sort come up before 
the Congested Districts Board ? — No, but what I 
suggest is that you have not the power of deciding 
them, and you, or whatever the Body may be that pur- 
chases estates compulsorily, ought to have them ? We, 
the Estates Commissioners, have that power, and de- 
cide them daily. This is manifestly the case. 

16211. Has there been any proposition from anyone 
that the Congested Districts Board should investigate 
title ? — The proposition is, not that they should in- 
vestigate title. The title of the vendor to sell is one 
thing. That is examined by our examiners, but 
questions crop up daily from the time we begin to nego- 
tiate the purchase up to the time the land is vested. 

The Act says, for example, that we may advance no 
more than £5,000 in cases to which the Land Law 
Acts do not apply. In cases to which the Land Law 
Acts do apply we may advance £7,000. It is a 
question, and a delicate question in particular 
holdings — do the Land Law Acts apply or do they 
not. We sit and hear that question when it arises, 

Mr. Bailey is an expert in these matters. Again we 
have to assess the value of intervening interests 
judicially, and to decide numbers of other questions 
of law and fact, such as questions of equity of price, 
apart from title every day. How is this to be done 
without j udicial powers ? 

16212. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Not because he 
is an expert? — No, but because we have the legal 
power of doing it. If that question is not decided 

16213. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What question ? 

— The question is this. I give it as an example of a 
question of law. Here is a holding. Do the Land 
Law Acts, apply to that holding. Can you advance 

16214. £5,000 or beyond £5,000?— Yes. 

16215. Assume that the 'Congested 1 Districts Board 
carries out one of their big schemes. This is a 
matter that you bring forward to illustrate then- 
difficulties. Have they got unjudicial powers that 
could settle that? — No, they have not. 

16216. Have not they their solicitor, and may they 
not consult their counsel in intervals of the Board? 

— So they may. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Counsel and solicitor 
could not decide it. You consult one solicitor who 
gives you one opinion, and consult another solicitor 
who gives you another opinion. 

16217. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— H ave you many 
legal difficulties at present pending in the courts after 
all your judicial functions? — I do not know that we 
have many questions pending before the Judge at pre- 
sent, but we have some. The point is with reference 
to those difficulties. Again, I cannot see what pos- 
sible relevancy the question has as to the fact before 
us. My point is that complicated questions of law arise 
every day. Sometimes we decide them ourselves and we 
are authorised to decide them. If either the landlord 
or tenant is not satisfied with our opinion and wishes 
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No v. 9, 1906. have a reference made to the judge the law pro- 
vides that we shall make that reference to the Judge. 
If the question is complicated, and we ourselves think 
we ought not to decide it we refer that to the 
Judicial Commissioner. The fact that we have had 
to refer to sixty-three complicated questions under the 
twenty-three sections which we halve exclusively to 
administer only strengthens the point of my argument. 
If we who have judicial powers and decide numerous 
legal questions ourselves have had to refer these 
sixty-three questions, what becomes of a body which 
has not any judicial powers whatever. How is it 
going to settle these disputed questions of law and fact 
which arise every day. 

16218. You quite forget you have to deal with 
title? — No. There is no question of title involved in 
the questions I am referring to. 

16219. Assume the Congested Districts Board have 
no judicial power, but are entrusted with the other 
power that is necessary for that big scheme of yours 
and the executive administration of it, kindly bring up 
an example of the big legal difficulty that confronts 
them ? — One example I have brought is that between 
the time you have purchased an estate and vested 
the land in the tenant difficulties will arise every day, 
as, for example, as to boundaries, as to the amount 
you can legally advance to a particular tenant, and as 
to the nature of the tenancy, as to the assessment of 
the value of intervening interest and a host of other 
things. These are not questions of title — whether an 
applicant for an advance is a judicial, present or 
future tenant, whether he is a tenant to whom the 
Land Law Acts apply, whether he is only a mere 
monthly tenant, whether he is a yearly tenant newly 
created and so on. 

16220. May I call your attention to the fact that 
you are bringing under notice questions of pure fact 
and not questions of law at all? — The question of 
fact when disputed involves the decision of a question 
of law. The questions I have mentioned are questions 
of law and fact Can any body which has not judi- 
cial powers hear and determine such questions, or 
could it be said that such questions have not to be 
decided by us daily in the interval between the offering 
cf the price and its acceptance and the vesting order. 
That is the interval during which all those questions 
arise. Ask Mr. Bailey or anyone else who knows any- 
thing about the procedure. They will tell you most 
of our time is occupied in dealing with questions like 
these. 

16221. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does it not come 
to this, that whatever body carries out a scheme like 
yours involving the amalgamation of holdings, will be 
confronted with tremendous difficulties unless the law 
is improved, and when the law is improved a body 
having simply administrative functions would have 
no difficulties in law that a solicitor and counsel could 
not get over? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — These questions, being 
partly questions of fact and partly questions of law— 
of pure law— which you in your judicial capacity have 
decided, are preparatory and auxiliary to the pur- 
chase of the estate ? — Yes. 

16222. And if you had not judicial power to 
decide these questions the purchase of the estate would 
be pro tcinto delayed and complicated ? — Yes. Under 
our present procedure we might purchase from the 

landlord, but the vesting in the tenant 

16223. The business would 'be delayed ? — Yes. 

16224. Consequently if the business of compulsory 
purchase you have outlined is carried out by the Con- 
gested Districts Board it would be necessary so to 
alter and amend the law as to confer upon that 
Board the same judicial functions which you now 
possess? — Yes, the least they could have would be 
these, and they might require more. 

16225. And your contention is that the conferring 
upon a mixed Board of such functions is an unusual 
procedure ? — Unusual, and I should have thought im- 
practicable. 

16226. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — How has the 
Congested Districts Board got on up to this without 
judicial functions?— I do not know how they have 
got on. All I can say is we could not have 
got on. What is the result. We have done 
£1,000,000 of these estates in two years. In 
addition we have done about £5,000,000 a year of 
other property, besides receiving agreements for 


Mr. Com- 
missioner 
Finucane 


£35,000,000. What is our staff. The salaries of the 
extern and intern staff exclusively engaged on the 
work of the Estates Commissioners amount to about 
£35,000 per annum. This staff deals with estates 
sold direct by owners to tenants, as well as with 
the purchase and re-sale of estates purchased by the 
Commissioners under 'Sections 6, 7 and 8 of the Act 
of 1903. The sum of £35,000 is exclusive of the cost 
of the staff employed in the examination of title, the 
collection and payment to vendors of interest in 
lieu of rent, as this staff is not exclusively employed 
on the work of the Estates Commissioners. All I 
mean to point out is if we had not these powers of 
summarily deciding matters and making people obey 
our decisions our staff would have to be very much 
enlarged to carry out the process described. The work 
would be, in my opinion, impossible. 

16228. What we required was the vesting of the 
land. We were able to get on pretty well notwith- 
standing these difficulties you have mentioned? — I 
will deal later on with the vesting of the lands. 
(Witness reading)— My third reason is that the 
Estates Commissiners are authorised, or it is. 
hoped soon will be authorised, under Section 
6 (4) and 44 of the Act of 1903, to lose 10 per 
cent, on improvement of congested estates. The 
Board’s resources are limited, and they have no 
siich power. They have not got the power, I admit, 
but it may be given to them. My next reason is : — 
If the land purchase operations in congested areas 
were exclusively the province of the Estates Com- 
missioners the latter would have various opportuni- 
ties of acquiring untenanted land in non-congested 
counties, on to which they might migrate large 
farmers from the congested counties, thus making 
more land available therein for enlargement of small 
holdings. It may be said that this could be also 
done if Jthe Congested Districts Board were ex- 
clusively in charge of land purchase in the congested 
counties and kept in close touch with the Estates 
Commissioners. It is, as a matter of course, possible 
to have this done, and it is puerile to suppose that 
rivalry or jealousy existing between the two depart- 
ments would be an impediment to it. No such 
rivalry or jealousy exists in the minds of the Estates 
Commissioners ; on the contrary they have sternly 
rebuked the slightest indications of such feelings on 
the part of their subordinates, who, however, I would 
add, seldom or never showed any such feeling. Far 
from entertaining any such feeling the Estates 
Commissioners proposed themselves, long since, 
to set aside a large sum for purchase of estates by 
the Congested Districts Board, and to give their 
estates special priority, but they were prohibited by 
the old regulations of the Lord Lieutenant from 
doing so. The new regulations removed the prohibi- 
tion. Since the issue of them the Estates Com- 
missioners have, of their own accord, pressed on the 
examination of title in the 'Congested Districts Board 
cases. The idea that they have done .this under pres- 
sure from the Under Secretary is wholly without 
foundation. The Under Secretary has never brought 
any pressure to bear on the Estates Commissioners— 
either in this or any other matter relating to their 
functions. 

16229. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Pressure is a 
wrong word. I exercised no pressure, but that I made 
humble solicitation and application to you is quite 
true? — The solicitation was not required. 

16230. It was well received, but I bombarded you 
from time to time with lists of cases, and I went 
metaphorically on my knees with folded hands? — Up 
to the time the new regulations came into force we 
could not have possibly dealt with these cases. Then 
some of the officials of the Congested Districts Board 
came to us and said — “Why don’t you deal with our 
cases ?” We said, “We cannot under the regulations.” 
We could not have dealt with them up to that 
time, but immediately the new regulations were passed 
we required neither soliciting nor bombarding. We 
took the Board’s cases up ourselves and dealt with 
them promptly, but notwithstanding all this, if 
land purchase in congested counties were left ex- 
exclusively to the Congested Districts Board, and land 
purchase in the non-congested counties were left ex- 
exclusively to the Estates Commissioners, it is quite 
certain that the Estates Commissioners’ officials would 
not be very anxious to introduce “congests” in the 
non-congested counties where there is always a 
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scramble for land on the part of local farmers, who 
may already have economic holdings, and their sons, 
not to speak of small farmers, labourers, and others 
who are qualified under the law to purchase parcels 
of untenanted land. 

16231. The Chairman. — You say you think the 
reason the Board’s resources were limited was that 
they had not power to lose any sum such as the 10 
per cent, given you by the Act of 1903. But they 
have a definite income. They have a separate 
fund ? — Sir Antony said the other day they can 
lose £11,000 a year. Apart from the extra funds 
that we ask the Government to give we would have 
10 per cent, to lose, the purchase price of the 
land which Mr. Doran said was valued at £410,000. 
That would give us from that source alone £800,000 
in addition to what I have said already. It might 
be possible under the law to give it to the Board if 
they are going to do the work. There is no objection 
provided you amend the law. 

16232. Whereas the Board’s resources are limited 
by the real charges on their income, if once the legal 
difficulties in the way at present were cleared up 
your resources are unlimited? — Up to the extent of 
the money we are given by the Treasury. 

16233. Your resources at present existing are un- 
limited up to the extent of the money you are given by 
the Treasury to spend on estates ? — Yes, 10 per cent, loss 
can bo incurred on every one of these congested estates. 
Mr. Doran said they improved all these estates at 
even less loss. The result would be that our 10 per cent, 
would more than cover all the loss on the scheduled 
area where you leave the people behind. The extra 
loss by migration I think you cover by the other 
money. 

16234. Most Bev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You con- 
template a large increase of the funds of whatever 
body is going to do this work? — Yes, whichever body 
does it. Our funds will be increased by two and a 
half millions to be paid by the Exchequer, and the 
10 per cent. If you got the additional money, 
barring the objections I have referred to, there is no 
reason why you should not do it. 

16235. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Talking of the funds 
available for the purchase of land in Congested Dis- 
tricts, and assuming, as I think we have been assum- 
ing throughout, that something like seven millions a 
year of the issue of stock will be available in future, 
what portion of the seven millions will be applicable 
to the Congested Districts in the scheduled areas ? — 
Assuming we were only to get seven millions a year? 

16236. I am not talking of' what you will get, but 
whatever the sum is in future, what proportion will 
ex-hypothesi belong to the Congested Districts? — I 
think they are about one-sixth of the entire acreage. 

16237. The Chairman. — Will you make any geo- 
graphical distinction of that kind ? — No ; I simply 
take it as a case of about two millions out of ten. 

16238. Would it be fair to say that because the 
scheduled areas occupy one-sixth of the total area, 
that therefore you should only spend one-sixth on 
these estates ? 

Sir Francis Mowatt. —That is not quite my 
point. Assuming that there was no special provision 
at all, would not it be a direct inference from the 
existing state of things if the scheduled district was 
in area about one-sixth of the total area, that one- 
sixth of the total amount of stock to be issued in one 
yeai- would naturally, and subject to certain modified 
°? n a 10ns ’ a Ppli ca M e to them? — I think I have 
already mentioned that in my opinion the proportion 
should not be regulated by the area, and that the 
congested Districts have a mfich larger claim than a 
sum m proportion to their area. 

16239. I quite admit that, but talking on the basis 
of area The area of the congested areas is about 
one-sixth of the total area of Ireland ?— Yes, the 
total area of the scheduled districts is three million 
acres and the total area of the whole of Ireland is 
twenty million acres. In that case if you were to go 
oy simple proportion, if you got seven million pounds, 
one . and one-sixth of that would go to the congested 
areas.- 

16240. I only want to indicate whatever is done for 
the congested areas will not be totally an addition to 
the money available from year to year, but that 
already the Congested Districts have a considerable 
f ru ^°. u ^ a ^ en them on area to be about one-sixth 
of the entire country ? — Yes. 


16241. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is there any total assigned „ g , g 
for the congested area at present? — No, we buy estates ’ 
as they come in, but in no case have I known that Mr. Com- 
we ever refused to pay for an estate bought by the missioner 
Congested Districts Board. Payment may have some- Fiuucane. 
times been delayed, but we could not help that. 

But in no single case in which the Congested Districts 
Board has come to us and said — here is an estate 
ready, and we want you to advance the money — in 
no single case have we ever said we have not got the 
money. We have always advanced the money. 

16242. There is nothing in the Act of Parliament 
to say that you must spend a certain amount of 
money on the congested area? — There is not. 

16243. The Chairman. — If you got a million a year 
it would take you twenty-four, years to settle the 
question? — Yes, but if we are going to be put off 
the settlement of it for twenty-four years, it will 
probably never be settled. (Witness continued to 
read his Memorandum) — I am, for all these 
reasons, of opinion that the work of land purchase 
should be transferred from the Congested Districts 
Board to the Estates Commissioners, and that an 
additional Estates Commissioner or similar officer 
should be appointed for supervising land purchase 
in connection with relief of congestion. He should 
have all the powers now exercised by the Estates 
Commissioners as a body. There might be an appeal 
from him as under the old Land Purchase Acts to 
the Judicial Commissioner and two lay Commis- 
sioners on the question of the price of an estate, and 
on no other question of fact, and power of reference 
to the Judicial Commissioner on questions of law, as 
in section 23 of the Act of 1903. He should, I think, 
live in one of the counties for the time being under 
purchase, so that he could easily move about, and 
arrange difficulties and differences as they arise, 
amicably, on the spot to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned, and, when he failed to do this, have power 
to fix the price compulsorily, subject to appeal as 
above stated. All the distinctions now existing in 
the law, such as those between “ congests ” and “non- 
gests,” and those contained in section 2 of the Act 
of 1903 should be done away with. The officer pro- 
posed and his staff would be left discretion, and 
trusted, to improve estates and utilise land that may 
be available for enlargement of holdings, and the 
other purposes contemplated by the Act of 1903, in 
the best practicable manner under the variety of cir- 
cumstances of each case. Such an officer should, and 
would as a matter of course, strive to enlist local 
co-operation, and consult local gentlemen of influence 
— representatives of all classes — as to the best means 
of improving estates and utilising untenanted land. 

16244. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What virtue is 
there in creating an independent authority like this. 

Why should not you add an additional officer to the 
Estates Commissioners? — That is what I would con- 
template, but I would have him living in the district 
under purchase. 

16245. He might be added to the Estates Commis- 
sioners, who would become four instead of three, with 
such sections of work apportioned to him, with the 
great advantage of comparing notes and consulting 
with the other Commissioners, especially with regard 
to the purchase of land outside the Congested Dis- 
tricts? — My answer is this, that I think if a man 
were on the spot and were to make an estimate of 
the price, and the owner said the price is too low, 
and he gave his reasons to the man on the spot, the 
latter could go out on the land and discuss the matter 
with all parties concerned, and settle it amicably with- 
out having recourse to his compulsory powers, to a 
much greater extent more than it could be done 
by an officer sitting in Dublin and receiving reports. 

16246. The officer you contemplate would be an 
Estates Commissioner with this difference ? — If he 
could be given all the powers of the Estates Com- 
missioners restricted to this, that there is an appeal 
from him if the parties are dissatisfied with his 
judgment. That appeal would be to a Judicial Com- 
missioner and two of the other Estates Commis- 
sioners up in Dublin, but that is a matter of detail. 

16247. You remember there was once an idea of de- 
centralising the Estates Commissioners. The officer 
you contemplate might have his headquarters on the 
spot. He might also periodically visit Dublin for con- 
sultation. At all events that is a matter of detail ? 

— The officer contemplated would be an Estates Com- 
missioner with this difference. The Estates Commis- 
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Nov. 9 1906. sloner ? have to act as a body. No one man can do 

, ' ’ anything that is really of any importance among 

Mr. Com- -the Estates Commissioners without getting a 
missioner majority of the body. That may cause delay 
Finucane. But if you have a man down in Galway living there 
he need not if he gets the powers of this body, 
wait to refer to his colleagues up in Dublin. If he 
could be given all the powers of the Estates Com- 
missioners as a body restricted to this, that there 
is an appeal from him if the parties are dissatisfied 
with his judgment. That appeal would lie to tie 
Judicial Commissioner and two of the other Estates 
Commissioners up in Dublin — but that is a matter of 
detail. It is not part of the essence of the scheme. 

16248. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — But he would 
have a salary? — Yes. 

16249. In a country swarming with salaried officials 
you would propose another? — If one of the members 
of the unpaid Boards would do it for nothing, I am 
perfectly certain that the Government would be well 
pleased. 

16250. Mr. Bryce. — Suppose the Judicial Commis- 
sioners and the two lay Commissioners when the matter 
was appealed to them named a price to be paid much 
higher than the price the Estates Commissioners have 
considered to be the proper one, what is to happen ? — 
The officer who fixes the price will have to give his 
reasons which the Appellate Body would have to 
consider. 

16251. The appeal would be from the Estates Com- 
missioners as purchasers to the Estates Commissioners 
as a judicial body? — From the one Estate Commis- 
sioner who fixed the price to the Judicial Commis- 
sioner and other Estates Commissioners sitting as a 
judicial or quasi-judicial body. 

16252. What would you consider to be the position 
of the purchasing body, whatever it is. Suppose the 
value put upon it by the Appeal Court is much 
higher than that which they offered? — In that case, 
suppose they came to the conclusion that the price 
fixed in appeal was too high, it might be open to 
them to say : “ Very well, you have refused our offer ; 
we won’t make a higher offer.” In that case we can- 
not compel them to sell if the Judicial Commissioner 
says that the price offered is not enough. 

16253. You want the thing to be compulsory on the 
vendor and not compulsory on the purchaser? — The 
Estates Commissioners ? 

16254. Yes ? — If the vendor says : “ I offer you my 
estate at a certain price.” You offer your price that 
is too low, and leave it to the Judicial Commissioner 
to fix the price, and if the Estates Commissioners 
want the land they certainly must pay the price 
fixed by the Appellate Court. 

16255. Is not it almost compulsory on them to 
buy, because to carry out this policy which you have 
been indicating, it will be absolutely necessary to buy 
county by county? — Yes. 

16256. Therefore, won’t they stand to be shot at by 
being made to pay a much higher price than they con- 
sider the land worth? — But seeing that there is an 
appeal 

Mr. Bryce. — I am discarding that. You are not 
going to strengthen your case by saying that there 
is an appeal from the Board as a buyer to the Board 
as a Commissioner. 

16257. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You have it in 
law already ? — One Commissioner gives a decision. If 
any of the parties are dissatisfied with that they ap- 
peal to threo Commissioners, of whom one must be a 
Judicial Commissioner. 

16258. Sir John Colomb.— I t is an appeal from a 
limb of one body to another limb of the same body ? — 
Yes. 

16259. An appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober?— I don’t know which is Philip drunk. I hope 
both limbs are sober. 

16260. Mr. Bryce.— After all, do you think there 
is much in that difficulty— the usual form is that the 
price should be settled by arbitration — is not this a 
case simply of arbitration ?— Suppose the Congested 
Districts Board were taking on this work, suppose they 
offer a price and the vendor refuses to accept that price, 
then it would be possible to appoint an arbitrator and 
enact that both parties shall abide by that, but I am 
referring here to judicial proceedings as being a greater 
safeguard than arbitration. Everyone knows that in 
judicial proceedings you have to give chapter and 
verse for every conclusion that you come to ; you 
must record evidence, and must state the reasons 


for coming to your conclusions, and then there is 
an appeal. If there is no evidence there is 
no appeal because there is nothing to go on in the 
appeal proceedings. The officer I contemplate' here 
knowing that where his price was not accepted 
he would have to go to great trouble to find 
evidence and reasons for supporting his conclusion, 
would from the necessity of his position be driven 
to try to arrange things amicably as far as possible. 
And, therefore, it would come, in fact, in the end, I 
should hope, to his price being accepted by all parties, 
in ninety-nine cases out of 100, if he is on the spot, 
and is a sensible man, and in the hundredth case 
there would be an appeal, but if his decisions were 
such that the owners would feel that they were not 
being treated justly in every case the business would 
be endless, because there would be an appeal made in 
every case. 


16261. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It all goes on 
the assumption that the purchasing and administra- 
tive body is a judicial body. It has no bearing if 
it is not a judicial body? — Suppose the Congested 
Districts Board have to do compulsory land purchase 
and an arbitrator appointed that would be possible, 
but that does not get over my difficulty about deciding 
questions of law and fact that would daily arise, but 
I . suppose it might be possible to overcome these 
difficulties, though I do not see myself any way of 
overcoming them save by vesting the Board or their 
officers with judicial powers. ( Witness continuing 
to read )— If Mr. Doran and the staff employed 
under him on the purchase, improvement, and 
management of estates were made over to the 
Estates Commissioners or to the officer suggested 
with the capital value of that portion of the Con- 
gested Districts Board’s funds available for improve- 
ment of estates, more could be done and at less 
cost than can be done by the two bodies acting 
separately. The Estates Commissioners have all the 
powers of the Congested Districts Board regarding 
the purchase, re-arrangement, improvement, and sale 
of estates ; and more in addition. It is open to the 
Estates Commissioners even more than it is to the 
Congested Districts Board to retain properties in their 
hands for five years before reselling them, and to im- 
prove them meanwhile if they think fit. It is open to 
them to advance sums for improvement of holdings 
on estates purchased by them to an almost unlimited 
extent, provided they get such sums back by reselling 
at an enhanced price. It is open to the Estates Com- 
missioners, m short, to do, under the law, all the 
Congested Districts Board can do in relief of con- 
gestion and management and improvement of con- 
gested estates, and much more ; and, in these circum- 
stances, it is difficult to see what advantage can 
accrue since the passing of the Act of 1903 from keep- 
ing any part of the work of land purchase and im- 
provement of estates under the Congested Districts 
Board. The one advantage possessed by the Con- 
gested Board— and it is a great one— is that the 
Board contains members of great and deserved popular 
influence. But if the land purchase work were trans- 
ferred to the Estates Commissioners, and the special 
officer suggested were a man of commonsense and im- 
partiality, it would be his duty, and indeed a neces- 
sity of his position, to try to carry with him and 
enlist the support of leaders of popular influence 
as well as of others interested in relief of congestion, 
it is incredible that such support and co-operation 
would be denied him simply because he was an 
official. Such is not our experience as Estates Com- 
missioners. On the contrary we have found that 
local gentlemen of popular influence have been most 
ready to assist us in every possible legitimate way. 

16252. Just only to contrast the two suggested bodies 
for conducting these important operations. If it is 
the Congested Districts Board the direction will rest 
with men who have had a great deal of experience in 
this class of thing, and have a competent officer and 
staff. If the work is transferred to the Estates Com- 
missioners as they are now constituted the work would 
be given over to yourself, Mr. Wrench, and Mr. 
Bailey? — And another man, I propose. 

16263. The other man is in nubibus, and Mr. 
W rench does not want the work, and your experience, 
with all respect for the splendid record you have 
made m other lands, has been mainly among 
Asiatics, and Mr. Bailey we have not yet heard. So 
pnma facie, it would look that this body which has 
been doing the work very efficiently should not ex- 
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actly be deprived of it for the transfer of ft to such 
a body as you can contemplate in the alternative? — 
You hold that opinion ; my lord, it may be with very 
good reason. I confess and admit you have more 
knowledge of that part of the country than I have, 
but I am sorry to say what your Lordship has said 
does not shake my view one bit in view of the diffi- 
culties I have stated. 

16264. If your view were carried out, and this 
new man with his fine salary were added, and 
with a change of Government Mr. Bailey got pro- 
motion, would it be possible to have among the 
Estates Commissioners two men feeling . like Mr. 
Wrench doing the work against one man feeling like 
Mr. Finucane? — All things are possible. It is pos- 
sible you might have the Board reconstituted. If 
you had a Government so unscrupulous as to appoint 
every man on it to hold a particular view, whichever 
view it may be, the same difficulty might arise. I 
have stated my opinion. Of course it is possible that 
it is wrong. I have given my reasons for the 
opinion which I hold. If, on the other hand, 
it is thought possible to let the Congested Districts 
Board go on purchasing all these scheduled counties 
and do all this work, and it is thought practicable to 
do so, for my own part, though I think the other a 
more practicable scheme, I should be not only not 
sorry, but very glad, because all I want is to have 
the work done efficiently by somebody. If the Con- 
gested Districts Board can do the work better than we 
can all the better pleased I shall be. In such a case 
the Estates Commissioners would be relieved of an 
enormous amount of trouble and labour. 

16265. Mr. O’Kelly. — You would continue the 
Board, relieving them of the functions of land pur- 
chase? — I have not gone into that point, nor am I 
capable of expressing an opinion on it. I would re 
inclined to say yes, they should be left the other work 
and powers now exercised by them. 

16266. You would not suggest that the other func- 
tions of the Congested Districts Board should be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture ? — I make 
no recommendation one way or the other. 

16267. Suppose the Congested Districts Board got 
the income necessary to carry on the work, and that 
their powers were enlarged, do you see any particular 
objection to committing the nine congested counties 
to their care? — I have stated the objections at great 
length. I have said they would, in my opinion, be 
an impossible body to do it. 


16268. Assume they get the necessary income and Ngv g lgg| 
their powers made quasi- judicial? — That does not get ' _!_ 
over my objection, because you would have to consti- Mr. Com- 
tute them a quasi- judicial body with the power of missioner 
settling disputes. Finucane. 

16269. You tbink that is not likely ? — I think it is 
impossible, but as I have .already said, I may be 
wrong in this view. 

16270. Sir John Colomb. — You have put before us 
a large scheme for the redistribution of the agricul- 
1 tural population of Ireland — that is what it comes 
to. Do you, or do you not, take .as your standard 
the rough and ready standard to recommend for the 
'adoption of 'tlje' Commission a £10 holding as a 
limit? — -That is the minimum. 

16271. All under £10 you would treat as un- 
economic? — Yes, and the £10 standard the minimum 
that is economic. 

16272. Does not that mean half the total holdings 
of Ireland ? — The holdings of Ireland number 490,301, 

Those under £4 number 134,192, and those over £4 
and under £10 number, 141,162. The totalis 275,354. 

That is more than half. 

16273. Therefore, the problem presenting itself to 
the Commission is the problem of the best method of 
really distributing more than half the holdings of 
Ireland? — Enlarging them. 

16274. Altering and adjusting? — Yes, or two-thirds 
of them so far as. practicable. 

16275. From your point of view, the problem pre- 
senting itself to this Commission by your scheme is 
what system would be necessary — what money would 
be necessary to deal with this problem which in- 
volves half the occupiers of Ireland ? — Yes. I don’t 
take half ; I take two-thirds of that number ; I re- 
duce it. That is the ideal which I think the Commis- 
sion has to aim at attaining. 

16276. Mr. Bbyce. — You say, “ It is open to them 
to advance sums for improvement of holdings on 
estates purchased by them to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, provided they get such sums back by reselling 
at an enhanced price.” I understood you criticised 
the Congested Districts Board for making improve- 
ments at the expense of tenants, but is not that mak- 
ing improvements at the expense of tenants? — No. 

That is making advances to tenants, which advances 
you have not taken previously out of their pockets 
when impoverished. You improve the holdings out 
of public funds, and recover part of the money so ex- 
pended when the holdings are improved. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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Mr. Commissioner 

16277. The Chairman. — Will you tell us what your 
experience in connection with the land has been ? — My 
first connection was as legal Assistant Commissioner, 
and for fifteen years I presided over sub-Commission 
Courts engaged in fixing fair rents, and in that 
capacity I think I worked in every county in Ireland. 

16278. In what years? — From the year 1887 down 
to 1903. 

16279. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You are a bar- 
rister-at-law ? — I am a practising barrister, and the 
year before I was appointed as a Legal Commissioner 
I had acted as Secretary to a Royal Commission on 
Public Works in Ireland, so I had a fairly wide ex- 
perience of the country to start with. I had been at 
the Bar and a member of the Munster Circuit for 
some years before I was appointed a Legal Commis- 
sioner. I worked for the first few years chiefly in the 
South of Ireland in Munster ; and afterwards I 
worked right up through Ireland to Ulster, where I 
spent several years engaged on fair rent work, and 
when the Act of 1903 was passed I was appointed an 
Estates Commisioner, and I have been since working 
as such. 

16281. Do you propose first to deal with the Acts 
relating to congestion ? — I will come Inter on to deal 
with the question of congestion. I should like first 
to begin with a 'historical sketch of the Irish Land 
question, and then to go on to the more immediate 
subject. The occupiers of Irish agricultural holdings 
are of two classes — those whose farms are economic, 
and those whose farms are uneconomic. By an eco- 
nomic holding I mean one of sufficient productive 
capacity to support a family at a reasonable standard 
of comfort without help from outside sources. One 
class holds land of a fertility, quantity, and situation 
that enables the occupier to live at a reasonable 
standard of comfort out of the produce and pay a 
rent. The other class also lives on and partly 
out of land, but land of a character, quantity, 
or situation that will not support a family at a 
proper standard of living without extraneous help. 
In the case of the first class, the fairness of the rent 
is the most important consideration ; in the case of 
the second, the land and rent are often minor ele- 
ments in the struggle for existence. The land is 
either so limited in amount or of so unproductive a 
character, that without outside help, such as the 
wages of labour, or help from friends and relations, the 
income of this class would sink below the line necessary 
for subsistence, and actual starvation would ensue. It 
has been often pointed out that agricultural rent is 
in many cases paid in Ireland for farms out of 
which no true economic rent is earned. This means, 
as every economist knows, that, were the ordinary 
and necessary cost of production, including the re- 
muneration of labour, deducted from the returns from 
the cultivation of the land, no surplus would remain 
for the payment of rent. Consequently, the rent 
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paid for such land is not true agricultural rent. It 
is more of the nature of house-rent paid by working- 
men in towns, who, out of the wages that they earn 
in their various employments, spend certain portions 
in food, clothing and shelter. But the Irish peasant, 
who tries to support his family on an insufficient 
farm, has not the advantage of having a demand 
for his labour at hand. He has either to emigrate, to 
migrate, or to live below the proper standard of 
decency and comfort. Consequently, he is neither in 
the position of the farmer nor of the labourer. He 
is the occupier of a piece of land on which he builds 
his cabin, and pays a rent which is supposed to be 
agricultural, but which is really not earnable out of 
the land, but out of whatever other supplementary 
income he is able to obtain by working for wages in 
other countries ; or by contributions from outside 
sources. The Irish Fair Rent Acts are supposed to 
deal only with agricultural holdings. The rents fixed 
under them are intended to be agricultural and 
economic rents. It is evident to anyone who has 
examined the circumstances of the small holdings of 
the West of Ireland, that the rents assessed on them 
under the Land Acts in many cases are not agricul- 
tural rents, but are payments more of the nature of 
site rents, or the rents of non-agricultural holdings, 
which were not supposed to be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Irish Fair Rent Acts at all. Were 
the Land Acts strictly administered, unquestionably 
the greater portion of the small holdings on the 
western seaboard and other parts of Ireland would 
have been excluded, and applications to fix agricul- 
tural rents on them would have been dismissed. 

16282, On what principle are those rents fixed if the 
' land is obviously incapable of paying a rent ? — The 
rent is fixed really on the demand for such holdings 
by the people who use them as sites for dwellings. 
Many of these persons are migratory labourers who 
earn their living in Scotland or England and Wales, 
leaving their families in Ireland. They pay rent for 
the site of a house and for a little bit of ground that 
they use as a garden, and the feeding of a few cows. 
The holding itself is not economic. It is really site 
land or accommodation land. 

16283. But when a man of that kind goes into court 
to get his rent fixed how' does the man who values 
the land set about his work — on what principle does 
he proceed ? — The land of a small uneconomic holding 
is valued on the assumption that it is portion of a 
holding sufficiently large to be economic. That is, 
supposing it required fifty acres of land to make an 
economic holding, but there were only ten acres in 
this particular holding, you would put an acreable 
rent on the ten acres of land as if it were portion of 
a fifty-acre economic holding. If that works out at 
10s. an acre on the assumption that it forms part of 
an economic holding, you put 10s. an acre on it. 
Now, although it is valued in this way as a 10s. an 
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acre holding, it really would not be able to pay that 
rent and give the man living on it support for him- 
self and his family. 

16284. Then you have to group a good many of 
these holdings together without any rent basis at all ? 
— Each holding is valued on the assumption that it 
is portion of a sufficiently large holding, of an econo- 
mic holding, and in that way a value is put on it, 
which, were it to be valued as a self-contained hold- 
ing, it really very frequently would not carry. 

16285. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are there any in- 
structions to valuers to proceed in that way ? — No. I 
will discuss that question later on, but my own 
opinion is that the Land Commission did not work 
perhaps as satisfactorily as it ought to have worked 
from the fact that it never has faced the question of 
laying down principles for the valuation of holdings. 
It has always left these matters to the opinion of the 
particular valuer, and the result is that there are no 
settled principles for the valuation of land for the 
last twenty-five years which will enable you to find 
out on what basis it is done. 

16286. When there is an appeal how is the appeal 
decided if there are no settled principles — would the 
same variation in regard to the fixation of rent pre- 
vail in regard to appeals — is there the same diver- 
gence of opinion in the Appellate Court as there 
is in the case of the valuers ? — The appeal is worked 
in this way. When the notice of appeal is lodged 
and the fair rent file has been prepared by the sub- 
Commassion Court giving in what is known as the pink 
schedule the basis of the fair rent, that is sent to one 
of the Assessors who have been appointed under the 
Act of 1903, and he proceeds to the holding, and with 
the file before him he makes an examination of the 
holding, and, if necessary, a new valuation and re- 
port. The case is heard in court by the appellate 
tribunal, which decides the case after hearing the 
evidence and reading the report of the assessor. 

16287. That would be since the Act of 1903 came 
into force? — Quite so. 

16288. Therefore, since that Act came into force 
there would be somewhat more of uniformity than 
previously? — Well, previously the information now 
given by the assessors was given by what was known 
as the Court Valuer, who occupied the same position. 
The Appeal Court has never taken the position of 
knowing anything about valuation itself. It has 
always taken the opinion of its valuers without lay- 
ing down any principles of valuation. 

16289. And, therefore, there is no more uniformity 
in the decisions of the Appellate Court than in 
decisions of courts of valuers? — No, because the court 
is dependent on the opinion of the special assessor 
who values that particular holding. 

16290. Mr. Sutherland. — But that all proceeds on 
what you consider a wrong basis, namely, taking as 
economic a holding which is not economic? — You re- 
fer to the way of dealing with the site holding or 
accommodation holding we are speaking of, in the ex- 
treme West. - 

16291. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But really the 
fcmidation is non-existent, and therefore they are 
building on sand, and not even on sand ? — Quite so. 

16292. Sir John Colomb. — Between 1887 and 1903, 
as I understand you, you were legal Sub-Commissioner 
of courts for fixing rents? — Yes, I was the Chair- 
man of the Sub-Commission Court, my duty being to 
preside at the hearing of the cases in court and to 
decide the various legal questions that might arise 
as to the distribution of the improvements, whether 
they were the landlord’s or the tenant’s and to in- 
struct my lay colleagues. 

16293. Your function, I presume, was confined to 
questions of law ? — No. The system is that the Chair- 
man sits with his lay colleagues in court to hear the 
cases. When a case is called the tenant gives evidence 
respecting the various improvements which he or his 
predecessor's have made, and evidence of value gene- 
rally, examining his witnesses. Then the landlord 
examines his witnesses, and if he claims any of the 
improvements he gives evidence accordingly. It was 
my duty then to decide on the legal effect of that 
evidence and how the improvements were to be dis- 
tributed in the fixing of the rent, and then my lay 
colleagues proceeded with the business of inspection. 

I moved on to another district, and the lay commis- 
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sioners visited each holding with their note books con- 
taining their notes of the evidence and my rulings. 
They then drew up what is known as the pink 
schedule setting forth the particulars of the valuation. 
They met me again when I came back to that district 
and submitted these schedules to me, and I would go 
over and examine them to see that the evidence was 
followed, and that the improvements and other matters 
were properly dealt with. After a consultation — 
sometimes on value — we would fix what we considered 
a fair rent. 

16294. And the trial of a case of fair rent is really 
a trial at bar with solicitors or counsel on both 
sides? — Yes, counsel or solicitors on both sides. 

16295. Was it part of your function at all to 
determine the question of actual values, or were you 
merely to determine what weight was to be given to a 
certain class of evidence? — I always considered that 
it was my duty to consider the principles of valua- 
tion, not the actual placing of value on an acre of 
land, for I did not visit the land, and if I visited it 
I would not pretend to say what the value was ; but I 
considered it my duty, as do Judges in the English 
courts dealing with questions of values, to consider the 
principles on which valuations should be made. It 
was for the experts then to carry out those principles, 
but I always considered it my duty to see that the 
principles on which the Land Commissioners worked 
were in accordance with law and the facts of the case. 

16296. Your voice, I suppose, was really the de- 
termining voice in fixing the rent and the values of 
land ? — Yes ; if my colleagues differed, then I 
had the determining voice, or T. intervened if I thought 
they were proceeding on a wrong basis. 

16297. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you happen to 
have a pink schedule with you by any chance? — I 
will get one. It is an interesting document. 

16298. Sir John Colomb. — Now, coming to your 
Memorandum as far as you have gone with it, you 
define an economic holding in reality by its capability 
for supporting a family? — Yes. 

16299. What are we to understand you define as a 
family, or do you take it as an average family of 
five? — We all know what an average family may be — 
it may comprise four or five members. It may be a 
family of three or six members, whatever is the aver- 
age of the district. If a family of five members live 
on a farm of ten acres, one that will enable them to 
support themselves at a fair rate of living, that farm 
will be economic. 

16300. But what I want to understand is how far 
your definition of an economic holding is elastic or 
not. Assume that a holding of ten acres in the judg- 
ment of the Sub-Commissioners or yourself is an 
economic holding for an average family of five? — 
Yes. 

16301. According to your definition, whether that 
continues to be an economic holding or not is entirely 
a question of the fertility of the parents? — No. 

16302. If you decided that a holding was economic 
which would maintain a family of five, and that 
family increased to ten, would the holding cease to be 
an economic holding ? — No ; with ten the probabilities 
are that several of those ten will add to the working 
powers of the farm. Very small children add to its 
capacity. Although it may not be able to support a 
particular family it would an average family. 

16303. Is that the influence determining the value 
you put upon the land ? — No ; I would value the land 
independently altogether of the size of the family. I 
am not determining what the land would support were 
it an economic holding, but what its rent capacity is. 
The rent dees not depend on the number of children. 

16304. It means that, taking as the standard 
economic, the land shall be capable of supporting a 
family upon it, it is not a fixed standard, but must 
vary entirely with the productive powers of the 
parents? — Yes, it is quite plain that ten acres of 
land, worked intensively by a man of very great skill 
and knowledge, may return £100, but with an ordi- 
nary average farmer it might only return £10, so 
that the return from the farm varies with the capacity 
of the farmer who lives on it. I am dealing now with 
the average farmer. You will find if you go over 
the West of Ireland that the average farmer will 
produce enough to support his family in some way. 
The rent is a different thing altogether. 

16305. Mr. Bryce. — In other words you value a 
farm in exactly the same way whether you are deal- 
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ing with a rich man or an old widow, or a man 
with a family of ten? — Certainly. 

16306. You would make no difference whatever? — 
No difference. 

16307. No difference in proportion to the number 
of people who happened at the time the valuation 
was made to be living on it ? — 'Certainly not. 

16308. Sir John Colomb. — Therefore the real root 
of the matter lies in the inherent capacity of the 
land? — That is so. 

16309. And the soil is the landlord’s, is it not ? — 
Yes ; I discuss that a little later on. 

16310. -Sir Francis Mowatt. — I see that the 
schedule fixing the rent fixes it per acre ? — Yes. 

16311. Well, that rather lays down the principle, 
does it not, that if there were five acres the rent 
would be fixed on the acreage — It always is fixed on 
the acreage ; but in certain parts of Ireland where 
the land is exceedingly rocky, and bad, an acreable 
rent is almost impossible to get at, and the rent is 
based on the canying power of the land. 

16312. But that seems to illustrate the principle that 
you have explained to us that the rent of a holding 
depended on the number of acres of which it con- 
sisted ? — Yes. 

16313. And, therefore, if a holding of fifty acres, 
which is an economic holding and valued at a certain 
amount, five acres would be valued at one-tenth of 
that ?— Quite so. You value it on the assumption 
that it is part of a sufficient holding. 

16314. Mr. Bryce.-— Y ou spoke about that as being 
a principle, but you indicated that that principle was 
not invariably followed by the various Commissioners. 
If that were not universally followed what other 
principle was followed — did the fact of the number of 
applicants in a particular district) in Connemara or 
the west part of 'Donegal ever come into consideration, 
and was consequently the land not really valued so 
much on the actual inherent capacity of the soil, but 
on the amount of competition which existed for the 
possession of those holdings ? — Well, that element was 
supposed to be kept out of the fair rent fixed on the 
. ™ le Land Act of 1881 was intended to get at 
tlie iair rent of the land irrespective of land-hunger 
but m practice it is very difficult to discover, as Sir 
Antony states, wliat the principle is as regards com- 
petition. No principles of valuation were ever laid 
down. Each valuer gave his estimate, but there were 
no means of testing whether it was based on the same 
principle as that of his neighbour. 

16315. But, in putting down a fair rent does the 
question of competition ever come in as a matter of 
fact as a deciding element in the mind of the valuer 
of the land ? I should not like to say whether it 
came in or not, but it is very difficult to explain some 
ol the rents On any other principle, or to say what 
was present to the mind of the valuer in determining 
that an acre of land was worth ten shillings or five 
shillings. It is quite possible that if a valuer, in 
certain cases, found that a rent was a very high one 
owing to competition he might hesitate to reduce it as 
largely as he should. 

16316. That was what I was striving to get at, that 
as a matter of fact the rent of some of the lands in 
1881 was enormously high, and the reductions that 
.have been proportionately made very often did not 
in any sense represent the value of the land at all ?— 

1 would not quite say that, but I do think this, 
that a valuer m a great number of cases was to a 
certain extent influenced by the amount of rent that 
he had to work on ; and it is a common observation 
in Ireland that as a . rule valuations have been perhaps 
too low on good land and too high on bad land ; that 
valuers hesitated to reduce the bad land sufficiently 
while they often reduced good land more than was 
necessary. As you know, men, unless they are sure 
of themselves, are apt to make moderate changes. 

16317. But you did not think that under any 
an J, the ™ ever considered the in- 
terest of the landlord in the matter at all, or how 
in any particuiar case his revenue would be affected ? 
— No, that was not considered. That was never sup- 
posed to be taken into account. 

, 1& 3 18 -Sir Antony MacDonnele.— Let us under- 
stand. Do you mean that the personal factor in 
reffimmg those rents was of considerable importance ? 

: the 


16320. And that if he went into a district and 
found that district in a very depressed condition, and 
that the depression of the district was due to the high 
rents payable, he accordingly proceeded to re- 
duce the rent, but in reducing the rent he had regard 
to the position of the landlord as well as the tenant, 
did he; not ?— No ; I do say that if he came into a 
district and found very high rents, following what 
Mr. Bryce has suggested, the tendency was not to 
reduce very high rents as much as the needs of the 
case would have required. Few valuers had the 
courage to cut down the rent when they found it very 
high as low as was required, while when they came on 
good land they would perhaps cut down the rent more 
than the necessities of the case required ; in that way 
the tendency was to reduce the very good lands per- 
haps more than they ought, and not to reduce the bad 
lands sufficiently. 

16321. Mr. Bryce. — I should like to carry you a 
ste P further perhaps and ask you to say what par- 
ticular circumstance was it that induced them to re- 
duce the bad lands less than they should have done ? — 
Well, naturally, the tendency of human nature is to 
be moderate. When dealing with high rents on bad 
land to reduce them say 50 per cent, would be con- 
sidered an extreme course. 

16322. I suppose you would not have that feeling 
in regard to the valuation of anything else— if, for 
instance, a commercial valuer was sent to value some- 
thing which the seller deemed to be worth £100 and 
he said it was only worth £1, whereas under the 
Land Act, if land was claimed to be worth £1 an 
acre and it was only worth a shilling an acre the 
valuer would not say so. I am trying to get at what 
it was that might induce men to treat the valuation of 
land differently from any other commodity ?— Well, 
you would have to go into the conditions that pre- 
vailed in Ireland to understand that. 

16323. That is what we are here enquiring into. 
I should like to go a little bit further and get 
really at the essence of this question of the valuation 
of congested land? — Well, you must remember that 
the Land Courts ever since they were started have 
been watched with the greatest care and attention by 
parties on both sides, landlords and tenants, and 
t A?* wrtL a g reat deal of severity, and the result 
ot that criticism, especially when the work was being 
carried out by men who were looking perhaps to 
their own futures, has been that they liked to be very 
moderate, and not to give offence to either side, and 
they did not reduce the rents in some cases perhaps 
as much as was required, and in other cases perhaps 
more than was required. * " 

16324. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I may assist your ex- 
planation, for I see that since the issue of the schedule 
which was handed me in the first instance, another 
schedule has been issued in which there is no mention 
ot a rent per acre m fixing the rent. In the schedule 
which was given me at first there was a column of fair 
rent per acre exduding buildings. In the form of 
schedule that hag since been substituted (you will find 
it on page 787 of Cherry. I do not see a schedule of 
■fair rent per acre ?— ‘ The present schedule is under 
section one of the Act of 1896; it is the schedule 

i«or Up lr 111 accordance with that section. 

16325. You will find it at page 787—1 think Mr. 
wouM , ], lke . to , know that?— I must get 
you a copy of the pink schedule now used, because 
MnlT g u 1V t a - r ? te per acre ' The Present pink 
’ 7 h A ch drawn U P m accordance with Sec- 
tion one of the Act of 1896, commences by a general 
of th ? holding, its situation as regards 
maiket towns, and so forth, and how the holding has 
been worked, whether in tillage or pasture, and so on, 
and then there is a query as to rates and taxes and 
deductions on account thereof ; the next query is as 
to the acreable value of the holding dividing it up 
mto parfaedar classes of land. You will find, per- 
haps, ten acres of land valued at twenty shillings an 
tYlllL U°A W ! n 1 ha 7!’ sa 7- fi ve acres of inferior 
vmi ^ val , ue 4 at ^ shillings an acre ; and then 

C ,mL s T " d vaI ” d “ ir ™ »“ to 

Could you remember what 
it accordingly proceeds to classify the holding accord- 
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ing to the character of the land ; having given the 
irate per acre of land on the holding and any addition 
for buildings, and matters such as proximity or de- 
ductions for remoteness, and similar matters, the total 
of these findings, the rate per acre, the additions for 
buildings and for proximity, etc., makes up the gross 
fair rent. 

16327. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You see, it is the rate 
per acre, not the rent per acre. In the former schedule 
it is described as the fair rent per acre ? — The rate per 
acre is the rent per acre ; the rent per acre for the 
various classes of land in the farm will be the gross 
fair rent of the holding. I will try and get you a 
copy of the pink schedule in use. 

16328. Mr. Bryce. — You have stated that there was 
a general desire in consideration of the whole circum- 
stances of Irish life — a general desire on the part of 
the valuer to be moderate. Well, into this considera- 
tion of moderation would come partly, perhaps, the 
fact that there was great competition for these very 
poor holdings, and, secondly, that if the rents were 
reduced too much the landlord might suffer too much 
in his pocket. I should like to see how far those 
obvious considerations came in ? — I cannot say in any 
particular case, but in those valuations you will find 
that one valuer will put a very different valuation 
from that estimated by another valuer on the same 
class of land. It is very difficult to explain. No 
reasons are given for arriving at a particular rent 
per acre in any one case. 

16329. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I understand 
that the reductions were not so adequate on bad land 
as on good. Did the question of improvements come 
in more on bad land than on good? — (Witness.) — Do 
you mean improvements made by the occupier ? 

16330. Yes ? — On very good land, of course, improve- 
ments are not required to the same extent as on bad 
land. Of a great deal of the bad land in Ireland I 
may say that its capacity for producing anything is 
entirely due to work done on it by the occupier. On 
mountainous reclaimed land almost the whole value is 
due to the clearing of stones and draining, and other 
work done. 

16331. In reply to Mr. Bryce you stated that, 
naturally, a valuer would not like to be considered an 
extreme man. it the valuer gave full allowance for 
improvements of that kind might he be put down as 
an extreme man ? — Well, in many cases in my own ex- 
perience if he gave full allowance for improvements 
on bad land, valuing it as if in its original condition 
he would leave very little rent. 

16332. Mr. Kavanagh. — But is it not a matter of 
calculation — so many perches of drainage at so much, 
and so much for fencing — it is not a question of the 
valuer’s opinion ? — No ; but you see, it works in this 
wav. On these very poor holdings it might take £6 
to £8 to reclaim an acre of land, if you were to 
measure the work done by the mere value of the labour 
and allow a percentage on the £8, you would leave no 
rent at all, and consequently the system adopted is 
to try to arrive at what the value of the land was 
before the improvement was begun, and allow then 
so much for such improvement as was effectual. A 
man might spend £8 in reclaiming an acre of land ; 
at the end it may not be worth more than five shill- 
ings an acre, and if you allowed a percentage on the 
£8 you would reduce the rent to nothing. What was 
done was, therefore, that you would only allow so 
much of the cost of the improvement as was effective 
in raising the rental value of the land above the 
original condition at which it was let. If the original 
condition at which it was let at was, say, two shillings 
an acre, and by spending £8 on its reclamation the 
tenant raised it, we will suppose to six shillings, you 
could not allow £5 per cent on that £8, because that 
would sweep away even the original value. What was 
done, then, was, you gave the landlord the original 
value, the two shillings, and you allowed the tenant 
only so much for his outlay as was effective in raising 
the value of the land. 

16333. Was not that a fair way of calculating? — 
Yes ; it was the only way it could be done. 

16334. Sir John Colomb. — Land is valued as seen 
by the valuers, is it not? — Yes. 

16335. And the instruction in the programme of the 
Sub-Commissioners is to deal with the land in the 
state they find it, is not that so? — Yes. 

16336. And, therefore, if you have two farms, A. 
and B., and both are equal in inherent capacity as 
regards the soil, and one is well worked, and the 
other is neglected, dees it not happen that under the 


system of thus valuing the land as they find it, the j^ ov J2 1806 

neglected land has less rent put upon it than the ' 

equally good land that has been properly worked ? — Mr. Commis- 
If the neglect is such as to reduce the present value of sioncr Bailey, 
the land below its normal and proper condition, the 
Court will not give the tenant any benefit from his 
neglect. It has happened very frequently in my own 
experience that if a tenant brought in a holding in a 
neglected condition the valuer clearly stated, “ This 
land is now below its normal and proper condition.” 

Then the case was either postponed till the occupier 
put it into its proper cultivatible state — it was often 
postponed even for two or three years — or as another 
alternative it was valued on the assumption that it 
had been properly worked, and higher value was put 
on it than its actual condition would warrant. You 
try and arrive at what would be its proper rent if it 
had been fairly and properly treated. 

16337. Could you supply the Commissioners with 
the number of cases where the Commissioners pro- 
ceeded in that way — with the cases of neglect dealt 
with in that way? — A great number of them could be 
got, but it would be an enormous task. You would 
have to hunt through hundreds of thousands of fair 
rent files. 

16338. It- could be done? — It might take months of 
hard searching. 

16339. But, as a matter of fact, is it not common 
knowledge that it is of the rarest possible occurrence 
to have such a step taken by the Commission ? — I know 
I have done it very frequently on my own Commission. 

16340. Am I right or wrong in the view that it is 
very rarely that such a step has been taken by the 
Sub-Commissions? — (Witness.) — Steps such as I have 
described ? 

16341. Yes ? — In my experience it was done in every 
case where we found the facts warranted it. 

16342. Then, your experience is that the lands of 
Ireland, taking what lias come under your observation, 
are fairly and properly worked, in a thoroughly hus- 
bandlike manner? — I should say that in my expe- 
rience the holdings in the poorer parts of Ireland are 
worked by the occupying tenants perhaps better than 
might reasonably have been expected of them. 

16343. Might be expected of them ? — Yes ; that is 
if they were worked by men who only put labour into 
them for which they would expect a money return. 

They are worked in a manner superior to that ; for no 
return is got for the amount of labour put into a 
great number of these holdings. 

16344. But is it put in with intelligence and know- 
ledge of agriculture? — Well, it is put in with all the 
intelligence and knowledge you could expect from 
people living under such circumstances. I really 
think, and I have visited a very large number of hold- 
ings in Ireland, that the tenants have put as much 
labour, and often labour of a productive kind, as 
will get a return out of the land as great as under 
any circumstances could have been expected. 

16345. In these circumstances am I to draw this 
inference, that in your opinion there is not so much 
to be done in the way of raising the agricultural know- 
ledge and intelligence of the Irish small farmers, be- 
cause, according to you, they possess it already and 
they use it? — My point is that the small farmer in 
the West of Ireland is doing for his farm as much as 
could be done by any man in his position to get a 
proper return. He does not work it as will a farmer 
in Germany or Belgium or France with all the skill 
and knowledge there shown, but it would not pay any 
man at the present time to do so in this country. 

16346. Sir Antony M.acDonnell. — The farm is not 
susceptible of being so worked? — No. 

16347. What amount of improvement would you an- 
ticipate could be produced out of the granite boulders 
of Donegal? — It would pay nobody to cultivate such 
places in the way that the farmers of countries such 
as I have mentioned work their land. 

16348. Have you ever seen a case like this, where ' 
you have had an expanse of sea with mere hills thrown 
round, have yo*u ever seen tenants bringing sea-weed on 
their backs, and then putting it down on that spot and 
then searching for little pockets of soil and labouri- 
ously bringing the soil from those pockets and putting 
it on the sea-weed and building walls to prevent the 
wind from blowing away that deposit, and so for 
years till they have made a field ? — I have seen that. 

16349. I have seen that with my own eyes 1 — And 
I have seen it also. 

16350. And that land has been taken? — And the 
X 
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__ what the original state of the land would warrant. 

Mr. Conin' is- 16351. The Chairman. — -We are getting a loner way 

sioner Bailey, from , your historical sketch? — The importance of 
the view that I here put , forward lies mainly 
ip the fact that until the passing of the Act 
of 1891, under which the Congested Districts 
Board was created, no attempt was made to dis- 
tinguish between the two classes of occupiers of Irish 
land. The occupiers of economic and of uneconomic 
farms were subject to the same laws, and were treated 
ip the same manner. No attempt was. ever made to 
distinguish between the man who could make his rent 
out of his land and the man who could not. Both 
were included in the Fair Rent provisions of the Act 
of 1881, as it was administered, and a rent was 
assessed on what was practically the site for a cabin 
ps if it were a farm. This confusion of treatment 
of two different problems renders it necessary to trace 
the evolution of the Irish Land Acts if we are to 
Understand intelligently the problem that presents 
itself in dealing with congestion , in Ireland, and 1 
accordingly propose to sketch shortly the steps by 
which Irish land legislation has advanced, and how 
it at present deals with the various classes of holdings 
that have to be taken into consideration. 

, Special treatment for the congested districts was 
not thought of in the earlier . remedial Land Acts. 
The Act of 1881, if strictly administered, as I have 
said, would, have excluded most of the holdings in 
such districts. , After ten years’ experience of 
this Act, it was found that its provisions, even 
though amended repeatedly,, did not meet the special 
difficulties. The Congested Districts were not with- 
drawn from the operations of the various Land Acts 
— merely additional powers were given for amelio- 
rating the condition of the people in the defined 
localities. 

The Land Act of 1881 is naturally regarded in 
Ireland as the sheet-anchor of the peasant — as the 
Magna Charta of his rights. On the other hand, it 
has been looked on by many land-owners as an un- 
justifiable invasion of their rights, and it has often 
been blamed for results which it recorded rather than 
caused. T° justify that Act of 1881, we must under- 
stand the preceding conditions that governed the 
tenure of land in Ireland. 

16352. Mr. Sutherland . —What, powers of the Act 
of 1881 do you think require justification ?— Well, all 
ol them from some points of view. 

16353. You have no views of your own on them ? 

I have a good many views. Complaints against 
Irish rents are not confined to recent years 
or to the last century. A continuous stream 
of emigration of Protestant dissenters from 
Ulster went on during the early part of the 18th cen- 
tury, and the Irish Government of the day was much 
concerned at losing so many of their ‘most loyal 
citizens. In 1729 the Lord Lieutenant forwarded a 
report on the subject to the King, which states: — 

' One great reason given by the people themselves for 
leaving the Kingdom is the poverty to which that 
part of the country is reduced, occasioned in a great 
measure, they say, by raising of rents in many places 
above the real value of land, or what can be paid out 
of the produce of them, if any tolerable subsistence 
be allowed to the farmers using their utmost in- 
dustry. Complaint was also made of the uncertain 
tenures the short leases, and “ the usual method of 
late when lands are out of lease,” which was “to 
nivite and encourage all persons to make proposals 
and set them to the highest bidder without regard to 
the tenants m possession.” I quote that as rather in- 
teresting, in showing that complaints made down to 
the present day were met with as early a$ the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant in Ireland was 
downto the year 1860, based on tenure, not on con- 
tract. The old feudal tenures imported from England 
0 ,? nn ? , e Iast two . °}' three centuries, modified 
and altered by the existing Irish customs. The 
result was that a period of much doubt and con- 
fusion arose and an extraordinary collection of Acts 
K S T « la " d Wa f >? ,aced on ^ Irish Statute 
of Li" fi? reign ° f Ge ° rg ? IIL u P war ds of sixty 
c ffihf, A °% "? re 1 P assed for Ireland, while six 
sufficed for England. The following reigns were 
equally productive m agrarian legislation, and the 
, c ? ndl *| 0 ^ of the occupiers became more and more 
unsettled and unsatisfactory, and “wild doctrines,” 


to quote the words of the Jemingnt authors of a 
standard work on Irisli Lana' .Tenure, published in 
1851, were . agitated, including “ extravagant ‘demands 
for fixity . of tenure . and compulsory valuation of 
rents.” 


16354. Sir Antoni' MacDonnell. — A re youi aware, 
Mr. Bailey, of the original tenure by which land was 
held in Ireland before the Pale legislation? — Yes. 

16355. Could you give the Commission a brief account 
of what were the main features of the ancient tenure 
of land in Ireland before that tenure was broken in 
upon by the- Pale legislation ?— I' will put in a short 
Memorandum on that for you later on if yoit desire it, 
16356. I should like to see the Trish original' tenure, | 
and then the inroad made upon that by Pale legisla- 
tion, and then bring it down to 1860, when pure con- 
tract was brought in ? — Very well.' The relation of 
Landlord arid tenant, based on tenure that prevailed i 
down to the year I860, gave no security of occupation | 


to the tenant, and did not protect his improvements, 
but the cost of ejectment and the legal difficulties of 
proof that accompanied it exercised a powerful re- 
straining influence in preventing capricious eviction. 

During the eighteenth and early part of the nine- 
teenth centuries, while many Irish tenants held 
under leases or written contracts, the great majority 
were tenants from year to year. Under the Common 
Law, both in England and Ireland, the right of the 
landlord to recover possession of the land in the case 
of a lease or written contract depended on the cove- 
nants and conditions in the contract, and no eject- 
ment could, take place unless for “a condition 
broken.” 


In the case of tenancies not created by writing- 
tenancies from year to year— there was no power of 
eviction for non-payment 6f rent under the Common 
Law. The tenant of such a tenancy could only be 
ejected by a notice to quit, which notice must expire 
with the termination of the year of his tenancy. 
This system caused much difficulty to the landlord, 
as the onus lay on him of proving the commencement 
of the tenancy, and, frequently, even where the 
tenant had failed to pay the rent, eighteen months 
passed before possession could be- obtained. 

The Common Law of England and the tribunals 
that administered it discouraged the forfeiture of 
of tenants’ interests, and the landlord was held 
strictly to the technical proofs required by law. 

r ?? I ,fi and a different course was followed. The 
Irish Ejectment Code,” which originated in the 
reign of Queen Anne, had for its object, to quote an 
eminent lush lawyer, the expediting and facilitating 
of the eviction of the tenant. It got rid of every for- 
mality by which the old Common Law delayed and 
obstructed the forfeiture of the tenant’s estate, 
statute alter Statute was passed for this purpose. 
I he whole principle of the Common Law was reversed. 
Chief Justice Pennefather judicially declared that it 
was a- code of law made solely for the benefit of the 
landlord, and against the interest of the tenant, and 
that it was upon this principle that judges must ad- 
minister and interpret it. 


The landlord who sought to evict a tenant holding 
under lease was, down to the year 1816, obliged to 
proceed in one of the Superior Courts of ltw. a 
practice which caused much expense and delay. When 
the European peace came in 1815, after the Battle of 
Waterloo, the faU m agricultural prices rendered it 
difficult, if not impossible, for tenants to pay the high 
rents which had been fixed while war prices ruled. 

u- ,"’ aS ^mediately passed (56 George III., c. 
88) which enabled an ejectment to be obtained in the 
County Courts at a small cost, and without delay, 
in this respect Ireland was forty years ahead of Eng- 
iand as a similar jurisdiction was not given to the 
English County Courts until 1856. 


The Irish Ejectment Code applied only to tenants 
holding under leases or written contracts. As the 
century advanced landlords graduallv ceased to give 
leases, and the great majority of small tenants held 
from year to year. To meet this state of things the 
Civil Bill Court Act of 1851 extended the ejectment 
lor non-payment of rent to tenancies from year to 
year. Under the English statutes no similar power 
was given, and the English landlord was obliged in 
the case of non-payment of rent to first serve the 
tenant , with a Notice to Quit, and then proceed to 
evrnt him by the slow and costly process of an action 
m the Superior Courts. 
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. From this sketch it will be seen that the law 
governing- the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland became more and more favourable to the 
owner. This tendency culminated in 1860, when by 
“Deasy’s Act” (23 and 24 Vic., c. 154) — which was 
passed through Parliament without amendment — 
the relation between landlord and tenant was de- 
fined as founded on : contract and not upon tenure. 
The Act proceeded on the assumption that the land 
is the exclusive property of the landlord, and that the 
tenant’s interest is nothing more than that of a per- 
son who has agreed to pay a certain remuneration for 
the use of the soil for a limited period. It simplified 
and increased the remedies of the landlord for recover- 
ing possession of the land, and rendered efficient 
the law of ejectment for non-payment of rent and on 
notice to quit. Thus a default in payment of one 
year’s rent entitled a landlord to evict the tenant and 
get possession of the land, with all improvements on 
it, even where such improvements many times ex- 
ceeded in value the amount due. So also by serving a 
Notice tp Quit the landlord could similarly get rid of 
the tenant without cause, and take possession of the 
holding and all its improvements, no matter how 
valuable these might be, and without having to pay 
any compensation. The governing principle of the 
Act was that whatever attached to the freehold became 
part of the freehold. During the ten years after the 
passing of “Deasy’s Act’ - the position of the Irish 
tenant reached its nadir. He had no right of any 
kind, except such as the contract under which he held 
gave him. Ail the improvements which rendered the 
land capable of being worked were made by him. He 
had built the houses, erected the fences, made the 
roads, drained and manured the land, reclaimed it 
from bog or mountain — generally at a cost out of all 
proportion to the return — and yet he could be turned 
out without compensation at the will of the owner, 
either by the service of a Notice to Quit or by eject- 
ment for non-payment of one year's rent. That the 
tenants in Ireland made all the improvements was 
universally admitted. The Devon Commission (pre- 
sided over by a leading Irish landlord) in the year 
1844, reported : — “ It is well known that in England 
and Scotland before a landlord offers a farm for letting 
he finds it necessary to provide a suitable farm house, 
with necessary farm buildings for the proper manage- 
ment of the farm. He puts the gates and fences in 
good order, and he also takes upon himself a great- 
part of the burden of keeping the buildings in repair 
during the term ; and the rent is fixed with reference 
to this state of things. In Ireland the ease is wholly 
different. It is admitted on all hands, that according 
to the general practice in Ireland, the landlord builds 
neither dwellinghouse nor farm office, nor puts fence, 
gates, etc., into good order, before he lets his land 
to the tenant. The case in which the landlord does 
any of these tilings are the exception. In most cases 
whatever is done in the way of building or fencing is 
done by the tenant, and in the ordinary language of 
the country dwellinghouses, farm buildings, and 
even the making of fences, are described by the general 
word improvements, which is thus employed to denote 
the general adjuncts to a farm, without which, in 
England or Scotland, no tenant would be found to rent 
it.” That is a paragraph in the Devon Commission’s 
Report. In the early part of the last century the 
landlords, for political as well as commercial reasons, 
encouraged the increase of the tenantry. The political 
system that prevailed gave the landlord who had a 
large number of tenants considerable power. The 
economic conditions of the time made small tillage 
farming productive, and the demand caused by an 
ever-growing agricultural population increased the 
competition for land, and enabled the rents to be 
raised. About the middle of the century all these 
conditions altered. The combined influence of the 
Famine and the introduction of Free Trade made it 
the interest of most landlords to get rid of their small 
tenants as expeditiously and as completely as possible. 
Now came the era of pasture and larger farms. Al- 
though the population rapidly decreased, the consoli- 
dation of farms kept up the competition for land, and 
rents rose rapidly. The clearances so common from 
the Famine to 1870' were made in many cases quite 
irrespective of T-he non-payment of rent. This state 
of things led to outrage and constant agrarian disturb- 
ance: Various suggestions for reform of the Land 

Laws wete made, but such proposals were usually de-. 
nounced as confiscatory. Mr. Butt’s proposal in 1866 


that sixty-three years’ leases, with power to the land- ^ 

lord of varying the rent when any accidental circum- ' 

stances increased the value of the land, should be given jj r Commis- 
by every landlord to his tenants, was described by sioner Bailey. 
Lord Dufferin as 1 communistic ’ and as ‘ subversive of 
the rights of property.’ Mr. John Stuart Mill, speak- 
ing on a Land Bill introduced by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, May 17th, 1865, denounced the policy of 
clearing away the small tenants to make room for 
capitalist farmers. 1 You cannot,’ he said, ‘ evict a 
whole nation.’ Various attempts to alter she law 
were defeated, until ,at length, in 1870, Mr. Gladstone 
took the matter in hand and passed his Landlord and 
Tenant Act — the beginning of a new Land Code. The 
justification for the Act of 1870 was the same as for 
the Act of 1881, which followed it. The tenant had 
made ail the improvements on the land, and yet had 
no legal property in them. He was liable to capricious 
eviction from a holding, the value of which was often 
mainly due to his labour, and he was subject to arbi- 
trary increases of rent. — The Act of 1370 did three 
things: — (1) It gave compensation for disturbance; 

(2) it gave compensation for improvements; and (3) 
it legalised the Ulster Tenant Right custom. Com- 
pensation for disturbance was strictly limited to such 
ioss as “ the Court, shall find ” to have been sustained 
by the tenant. The loss was often found to be the less 
the higher the rent. The amount of compensation 
could, in ho case, exceed £250, and was limited to 
tenancies created after the passing of the Act. No 
compensation was to be given to tenants who had sub- 
let or sub-divided their holdings without the consent 
in writing of the landlord, or to any tenant under a 
lease for thirty-one years or upwards, and the land:- 
lord had a right of deduction from she amount awarded 
for deterioration, etc. The right to compensation for 
his improvements to be awarded to a tenant when 
quitting his holding was subject to so large a variety 
of exceptions as to greatly limit the number of tenants 
able to take advantage of the provision. Even where 
compensation was awarded the landlord could deduct 
from the amount for rates and taxes and for the loss 
due to the non-observance of express or implied 1 
covenants or agreements, and the Court in awarding 
compensation was required, in reduction of the claim 
of the tenant, to take into consideration the time 
during which the tenant may have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of such improvements, and any other benefits 
he may have had. The legalization of the Ulster 
custom did not prevent the landlord from increasing 
the rent from time to time so as almost to destroy the 
tenant’s interest. The Act did not define the custom, 
and the onus lay on the tenant of establishing that the 
particular usage under which lie held was within it. 

The three great reforms introduced by the Act of 1870 — 

(1) the right to compensation for disturbance ; (2) to 
compensation for improvements, and (3) the legaliza- 
tion of the Ulster custom, could only be brought into 
operation by proceedings before the County Court 
Judges, who were thus entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the Act. The Act of 1870 failed in its object, 
mainly for three reasons: — (1) The great variety and 
complexity of the exceptions from the benefits of the 
Act; (2) the principle of administration which, as a 
rule, tended to reduce the compensation to as low a 
figure as possible; (3) the insecurity of tenure of the 
tenant, and the right the landlord still had of raising 
the rent at his pleasure. Thus the legalization of the 
Ulster custom was of little use, as the landlord could 
practically destroy all the tenant’s interest under it 
by raising the rent. The only remedy was to sur- 
render the holding and go before the County Court 
Judge for compensation, which was usually much less 
than the tenant right- would fetch if sold in the open 
market. To protect the interest and property of the 
tenant in his holding and in his improvements, both of 
which now had legal recognition, it was necessary to 
give him (1) security of tenure at a fair rent, and (2) 
a special and expert- tribunal to decide on the amount 
of rent at which he was to hold. The Act of 1881 
effected these reforms. It gave the tenant the right 
to sell his interest in his holding— subject to the land- 
iord s right of pre-emption ; it gave fixity of tenure 
at a fair rent — subject to a fifteen years’ re-valuation ; 

, es t abhshed a special tribunal to fix the rents.” 

16357. Sir John Colomb.— B efore you go on, I want 
to ask on a matter of history dealt with here up to 
leal ; and this might be a convenient place for me to 
a ?M h .f question. Was it not the case that the Act 
of 1870 put, A ui the power of any landlord practically 

X 2 
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AW 12 1906. con I r s c t himself out of the Act by granting thirty- 
’ 1_ one years’ lease ? — Yes. 

"Mr. Comm is- 16358. And later on I suppose you will dwell on 
sioner Bailey, that. I do not notice any reference in the Memoran- 
dum to the fact that faith was broken later with the 
landlords who did by the leases being abolished ; but 
we will deal later with that? — Yes. 

16359. Now, there is only one material matter of 
history : in tracing from the earliest times down 
to 1870, you make no reference whatever to the In- 
cumbered Estates Court Act, and its effect generally 
on the question of land. May I ask you why you leave 
it out? — Now that you call my attention to it, I feel 
I should have mentioned it. It did not occur to me 
in making this sketch. 

16360. You will be able to tell us something about 
that later ? — Certainly.* 

16361. Now, just to show you why I ask you, I 
would say this : It was a new departure, was it not, 
in the policy of relationship of fandlords to tenants 
in Ireland — the Incumbered Estates Act? — Well, it 
was hardly an Act for dealing with the relation of 
landlord and tenant, but for getting rid of one set 
of landlords and getting others in their place. 

16362. Was it not founded upon the principle that 
what was wanted in Ireland was a new set of land- 
lords, and to attract capital into Ireland, to be in- 
vested in land — with a view of making land really a 
commercial commodity? — Yes, the tendency from the 
Famine to 1866 was altogether in the direction you 
indicate, to make land a commercial commodity, both 
as regards the landlord’s ownership in it, and the 
tenant’s occupation. 

16363. And are you aware that the Court established 
under that Act, when carrying out the policy of 
abolishing the old class of landlords and introducing 
the new, advertised property and gave schedules of 
the rents, and in order to induce people to buy pro- 
perty on the faith of a Parliamentary title, stated 
over and over again in its notices that these rents 
could be very considerably risen— that they were too 
low ? — I have frequently seen that. 

16364 When you are handing in your Memoran- 
dum* on the Incumbered Estates Act, will you, a little 
develop that? — Certainly. 

16365. And show how, on the faith of a arliamen- 
'ary title, small capitalists in Ireland, and all over 
the kingdom, were induced to put their money into 
land in Ireland on the faith of that title, and with 
every prospect put before them by the machinery es- 
tablished by the Government that it was a good specu- 
lation, and that they would largely increase their 
profits by doing it ? — Certainly. 

16366. Sir Antony MacDonneix.— Would you also 
mention a single instance, if you can, under which 
persons under the Incumbered Estates Act did do any- 
thing else except clear off tenants ? — Yes, they fre- 
quently increased the rents. 

16367. Mr. Kavanagh.— Or did raise rents?— There 
were many cases where they did raise the rents ; but, 
as Sir John Colomb says, a large number of men who 
made money in commerce in England came over and 
purchased estates under the Incumbered Estates Court 
Act on the advertisements that were issued that the 
Tents were low. 

16368. Mr. Sutherland.— Who made these adver- 
tisements ? — The vendors. 

16369. Not the State in any shape or form ? — The 
landlord was so badly incumbered as not to be able 
to get along. His estate was brought into the In- 
cumbered Estates Court, afterwards the Land'd 
Estates Court. His incumbrancers as a rule brought 
his estate in for the purpose of realising the amount 
of their incumbrances. 

16370. Did the Government of the day do anything 
beyond the mere passing of the Act to induce these 
gentlemen from England to buy these estates?— No, 
not the Government. 

16371. Sir Antony MacDonneix.— Had these notices 
of the capability of rents to be largely enhanced issued 
with any Government authority ?— No. 

Sir Antony MacDonneix.— Or was it merely that 
the embarrassed sellers were puffing up their wares ? 

Sir J ohn Colomb. — Oh, no ; allow me to clear up 
the point. I did not say '' the Government,” I said 
“the machinery established by the Government.” 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I am glad you have made 
that explanation, Sir John. 

16372. Sir John Colomb.— Certainly, I intended it. 
What I said was that the Government adopted a certain 


policy, and set up certain machinery to carry out that 
policy, and it was part and parcel of the working of 
the machinery that this inducement was held out. 
That is what I said. On the one point, perhaps you 
would like to correct an expression you used just now. 
You said, “ Undoubtedly a large number of persons 
in England were attracted to invest money ” ; but 
also were there not. a larger number of persons in 
Ireland, who made in their money in trade and busi- 
ness, who, on the faith of Parliamentary title, and 
the inducements held out by courts set up by that 
policy, invested a great deal of money 1 — Undoubtedly. 

16373. You confined your observations to England? 
—Yes. 

16374. But quite a number of Irishmen did the 
same? — Yes ; but I would like to say that all the 
Government of the day, and all that the Act of Par- 
liament, did, was to bring the particular incumbered 
estate into the market. The incumbrancers did their 
best to get a good price for it; and they issued all 
those advertisements and puffings. 

16375. The Chairman. — A good many of these were 
insurance companies ? — Yes. 

16376. Sir John Colomb. — But I am speaking of 
notices not issued by private owners, but notices 
issued by the Court, and under the authority of the 
Court, set up by the policy of that Act? — The present 
Judge of the Landed Estates Court constantly says it 
is his business to get the best prices he can for the 
owners of the estate. It is not for him to consider 
the circumstances of the tenant. Every day you see 
observations in reports of cases that it is not for him 
to consider the circumstances of the tenant ; only the 
interest of the estate ; and that it is his duty to get 
the best price possible. 

16377. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— And that is one 
view of the functions of the Land Court. It is pos- 
sible to hold an entirely different view? — Oh, it is. 

16378. That the duty of the Land Court Judge is 
not that of auctioneer, of getting the highest price 
possible, but getting a fair price, which shall be fair 
both to the incumbrancers and to the tenants who have 
the rights of the land ? — Quite so. The position is that 
it is the duty of the Court to get the best price possible. 
The principles of the Irish Land Code — which com- 
prises a large number of statutes — are contained in 
the Acts of 1870 and 1881. The Act of 1870 recognised 
for the first time that the Irish tenant had a right of 
occupation and a property in his improvements. But 
the Act failed because it recognised these rights 
grudgingly, and left untouched the power of the land- 
lord to fix what rent lie pleased. The Land Act of 1881 
for the first time safeguarded the property of the 
tenant, and reversed the policy of the Act of 1860 
(Deasy’s Act) by removing the Irish Land system from 
the domain of contract, and, in a manner, bringing 
it back to tenure. To understand the agrarian situa- 
tion in Ireland it is necessary to keep in mind tho 
fundamental difference between the English and the 
Irish systems, which was pointed out in the Report 
of the Devon Commission. In England, speaking 
generally, agricultural farms are let by the owners 
fully equipped with buildings, fences, farm roads, and 
other improvements necessary for the proper working 
of the holding. The tenant contracts to pay a - rent 
for the farm so equipped, and, if he finds that the 
particular holding does not suit him, lie gives it up 
at the end of his contract term, and goes elsewhere. 
Under this system, what Adam Smith termed “ the 
higgling of the market,” is the easiest test of land 
value as it is of all other commodities with regard to 
which competition is free. In. Ireland, on the other 
hand, the landlord, speaking generally, owns only the 
soil. The equipment of each farm is the property of, 
or has been effected by, the tenant, who is practically 
a hereditary occupier. The houses, fences, drainage, 
reclamation, farm roads, and other such necessary im- 
provements have been made by the tenant or his pre- 
decessors in title. The landlord owns the soil, and 
the tenant the necessary agricultural equipment. Con- 
sequently, the tenant is not free. He cannot walk out 
at the end of his term and leave behind him his houses, 
roads, fences, and drains. Besides, if he goes out, he 
has nowhere else to settle. The pressure of competi- 
tion is so great — as is natural in a country 
in the greater part of which _ there is no other 
employment or industry, than . that of agri- 
culture — that very large sums, often far in excess of 
the value of the land, measured by any standard of 


* See p. 348. 
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value, are paid for the mere right to occupy. Again, 
the nature of the land, in large parts of Ireland, is 
such as to prevent owners from working it on the 
English system of equipped farms. In the poorer 
parts of the country the land can only be made to 
yield a profit to the owner by being worked by small 
occupying tenants who, without any economic return, 
are willing to expend their labour and that of their 
families. Were such land to be handed back to the 
owners to be worked by them without the intervention 
of tenants, no profit could be obtained, and the land 
would go out of cultivation, being below the margin 
of economic profit. Here we have the explanation and 
the justification of the series of Land Acts from 1870 
to 1896. They were an attempt to adjust the law of 
landlord and tenant to the facts of the case. Before 
1870, the law regarded the landlord as the sole owner 
of the farm, while, in fact, the tenant was co-owner. 
The Act of 1870 recognised, to a limited extent, the co- 
ownership. but gave insufficient relief. The Act of 
1881 gave a more complete recognition and relief, and 
various amendments and extensions were introduced by 
subsequent statutes. 

16380. Mr. Sutherland. — May I ask you one gene- 
ral question. Up to this point the method of land 
tenure in Ireland was the relation between landlord 
and tenant, and various attempts to improve it. Is 
it from this point that the desire to purchase dates ? 
— The first attempt to purchase, as I now go on to 
show, began with the Irish Church Act, 1869. 

16381. But not on any general scale? — No. 

16382. May I ask if it had been possible at this 
point to have introduced legislation for the purpose 
of rectifying the points you said were defective in 
previous legislation, whether there would have been 
any necessity for entering into the complex arrange- 
ments now existing in Ireland with regard to pur- 
chase ? — The first purchase Acts were really asked for 
more by the tenants than the landlords. The Bright 
Clauses of the Act of 1870, and the purchase pro- 
visions in the Act of 1881, were put in more at the 
desire of the advocates of the tenant than of the 
landlord ; the tenants were anxious to get out of the 
position of holding under tenure and to become 
owners ; but the first great Purchase Act was the 
Ashbourne Act of 1885, which was brought in from 
the landlord’s point of view. When the landlords 
found that the fair rent system of the Act of 1881 
was operating in a way they did not like, they then 
turned their attention to purchase. 

16383. But you admit that the present position is 
complex almost beyond understanding or belief, except 
by experts like yourself. In your opinion could all 
that have been obviated by the adjustment of the 
system of tenure existing before the Act of 1881 ? — 
Well, I have always thought that if the Act of 1881 
had been operated in a more satisfactory way, one 
that did not leave such dissatisfaction and complica- 
tion — every few years you had a new amending Act — 
it probably would have solved the Irish land question. 
As it was worked it only led to a deeper bog. The 
system of fixing fair rents, for the reason I have 
specified, did not give satisfaction so the people turned 
to purchase ; but if the Act had been administered 
upon different lines it probably would have settled 
the question. 

Mr. Sutherland. — I do not wish to pursue it fur- 
ther, because I now recognise the situation as it is. 

16384. Sir John Colomb. — You dwelt, and very 
properly, in dealing with the Act of 1870, on the 
thirty-one years’ lease. By adopting which the land- 
lord could contract himself out of the Act altogether. 
A great number of landlords, I daresay you are aware, 
did so ? — Yes. 

16385. But I see in completing your history 
down to where you have read, you do not 
mention the fact that faith was broken, and 
these leases were set aside subsequently ? — I 

quite agree - that I could have made this 

sketch very much more complete if I had gone 
into all the history and details of the Acts ; but the 
particular point you referred came about in this way. 
In 1886, after the fair rent clauses of the Act of 1881 
had been for five years in operation, there came a 
great fall in agricultural values. The result was that 
an Act was brought in in 1887 by Mr. Balfour which 
provided first for the reduction of the fair rents fixed 
during the previous six years in accordance with the 
fall in prices — this reduction to be made each year 
for a period of three years, and, secondly, for bringing 
in the leaseholders, who made the case that their rents 
having been largely fixed in the good years from 1870 


to 1880, when prices were high, were impossible to ^ov. 12, 1906. 

pay. Mr. Balfour, in his Act of 1887, allowed lease- 

holders to break their leases, and get their rents fixed Mr. Commis- 
the same as yearly tenants. sioner Bailey. 

16386. Now” you use an expression here that I should 
like you to develop or explain. You say, “ In the 
poorer parts of the country the land can only be made 
to yield a profit to the owner by being worked by small 
occupying tenants who, without any economic return, 
are willing to expend their labour and that of their 
families.’ That looks as if they got nothing out of it, 
and were conferring a gratuitous favour upon the 
owner of the soil. I would like you to explain that? 

—Certainly. When I say “Without any economic 
return,” I mean any return which would pay them 
for working the land, the ordinary return they would 
get for their own labour and that of their families 
working as if they were at any other employment. 

That is, they work on land and pay a rent for it which 
could not be produced by the owner if he were to pay 
for working it himself. We all know that as regards 
a great deal of land in the West of Ireland, were it 
to be handed back to the owner, and if he could not 
get a tenant to cultivate it or pay him a rent for it, 
he would practically get nothing out of it. 

16387. You are really limiting this observation to 
the very congested districts ? — When I say the poorer 
parts, mainly in the West of Ireland. 

16388. But the people now claim the whole of 
Ireland as very poor — you do not mean that? — No, I 
am referring to the poorer regions of Ireland. 

16389. I am glad you have made that quite clear, 
because the concluding sentence of that paragraph 
rather infers that landlords would not acquire small 
holdings, and as a matter of fact you must know that 
landlords, in order to enlarge holdings or for their 
own benefit, give sometimes ten years’ purchase to 
their own tenants to get the holding into their own 
hands — you are aware of that? — Undoubtedly. 

16390. Even in poor parts of Ireland ? — I am only 
referring to those uneconomic districts where you 
could not get any return except by the labour of the 
small occupier. 

16391. Mr. Bryce. — You refer to the holdings 
where the occupier lives either by migratory labour, or 
by fishing, or some other industry, or by remittances 
from America? — Quite so. 

16392. Which form a very considerable part of all 
the holdings in the West of Ireland ? — Yes. Now, as 
regards the Land Purchase Acts, to which Mr. Suther- 
land referred. Side by side with the Fair Rent Acts 
gradually grew up a system of Land Purchase. It 
began with the Irish Church Act of 1869, and land 
purchase, began then necessarily when the Church was 
disestablished, and the glebe lands had to be dealt 
with by turning them into cash rather than keeping 
them as lands paying rent. Some method of getting 
rid of them had to be devised, and it was accordingly 
provided that they should be got rid of by being sold, 
to the occupier or in the open market. 

16393. The Chairman. — Do you remember what was 1 
realised by that ? — I give a table here. 

16394. I remember that you told us there were 
6,000 tenants who bought. What was the total - 
amount of money realised under the financial scheme ? 

— Of the Church Act ? 

16395. Of the Church Act — can you remember? — I' 
do not mean only for land purchase. A great deal 
was handed to the Representative Church Body, was it 
not ? — Oh, yes ; I could get you the figures. 

16396. Could you give us some idea of how the- 
financial scheme at that time was worked, because it' 
affects, does : t not, the income of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board to a certain extent? — Is not its income- 
bound up to a certain extent with the settle- 
ment? — I am afraid that is one of the most extra- 
ordinary puzzles in Irish finance, to find out how this 
Irish Church Fund has been utilised and the condi- 
tion in which it now exists. For the last twenty 
years it has been constantly said that it was all used 
up, and still it is constantly discovered that a lot of 
it is there yet- 

16397. But what happened — the Church owned cer- 
tain properties in Ireland were sold? — The glebe 
lands. 

16398. While these lands were being sold, did the 
Government hand over what they imagined was the 
equivalent valuation of those lands to the Represen- 
tative Church Body, who would come to dispense the 
finances of the Church afterwards ?— Under the pro- 
visions of the Act there was a certain sum obtained 
from the sale of those Lands ; and certain amounts 
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Mr. Co 


,, . 16399. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— If you will tell 

ier Bailey, bis lordship what was the estimated value, then jou 
will be able to get at the distribution afterwards. 

Was it not about £16,000,000? Of the entire thing as 
it stood ? — I think that is so. 

16400. The Chairman.— How much was handed over 
to the Church Commissioners? — I could not »ive vou 
that figure. 

or.^Ann 0HY MacDonnell. — You may take it, about from a quarti 
£.9,000,000. sr , 

f A/tRM-AN. — Now, what happened to the other 
£-7, 000, 000. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Some of it is invested. 

The Chairman — Is it all finished up ? 

16401. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The income last 
year was £300,000 odd?— There is a table in the Re- 
port of the Irish Land Commission giving the present 
charges and liabilities on the fund. Now, about those 
various Acts — as to the Irish Church Act, 1869. 

Under this Act the Church Temporalities Commis- 
sioners were empowered to sell to tenants of Church 


at the rate of five per cent, on the loan. Under this 
Act 877 tenants purchased their holdings, and the 
amount of the loans issued was £514,536. The total 
purchase money paid by the tenant-purchasers for 
their holdings was £859.000, being at the rate of 
twenty-three and one-third years’ purchase of the rent. 

16409. Sir John Colomb— I would like to ask this, 
that in this case, which was the second step of pur- 
chase policy, the . cash to be paid by the tenant was 
increased from that originally asked in the first- 
third — is not that so ? — Yes, quite 


16410. And the rate of the annuity was raised from 
four to five per cent. ? — The interest rate was four 
per cent., but there was also a sum to repay capital. 

16411. It was a sinking fund?— Quite so. Under 
the Act of 1881 the Land Commission was em- 
powered to make advances to tenants for the. 
purchase of their holdings, and was enabled 
to purchase estates for re-sale to the tenants. 
The limit of advance was extended from two- 
thirds of the purchase money (as in the Act of 


lands their holdTngs'at"price"s"to "be ISVthe Corn" K.me-In ' 'Snnttv' T® 

Y’ t 
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for cash, or on getting one-fourth in cash, the balance 
u .S“_ rch ^ Se , mon ?y being secured on a mortgage of 


the holding, to be paid oft in thirty-two years by sixty- 
four half-yearly instalments. The Commissioners 
sold m all to 6,057 tenants, at an average price of 
^nty-two and two-thirds years’ purchase of the rents, 
total amount of the money given on loan was 
n ii • itI 1 ’ , which was issued by the Commissioners of 
* . ° Works. The terms of re-payment and the rate 
ot interest charged on loans were afterwards altered 

and reduced under the " ' * - — 

Section twenty-three. 

16402. Sir John Colomb. 


bought under the Act (Section twenty-six) by the Land 
Commission in the Landed Estates Court. Now came 
the first really big Land Purchase Act, which was 
passed in 1885, after the Fair Rent Acts had been 
some years in operation, brought in by Lord Ash- 
bourne. Under this Act — commonly known as the 
Ashbourne Act ”— a sum of £5,000,000 was au- 
thorised to be advanced to the Land Commission to 
enable sales to be carried out between landlords and 
tenants by agreement, and to enable the Land Com- 


The Land Commission was empowered to advance the 
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of guarantee deposit for a period 
* by the 

money in cash ?— Quite so. Y * *'*“«***' ~ ” 

16403. Then, the balance necessary was advanced, 
and had to be repaid in thirty-two years. What does 
that work out at — the rate of interest ? — because you 
mentioned it was afterwards reduced, but you do not 
tel us what it was reduced from? — Usually a fixed 
number of instalments was provided : the rate of in- 
terest was four per cent., but the sum advanced 
might be secured by either a simple mortgage or a: 
instalment mortgage. 

16404. That is what I wanted to know. What io 
the equivalent — the instalment expressed in terms of 
interest— what does it represent ?— The purchase 
money was repaid by half-yearly instalments, which u 

also were to include interest on the loan at four per callv exhausted an addifton„r=„,„ « nontonn 

c “*' L u d d Co T iss ni” 

land puichase^ Under the Ashbourne Acts 25,367 


? a P 1 ^ a ' advanced had been repaid by means 
i i S r dn S fund. This deposit could be 
utilised if the tenant purchaser made default 
m Ins repayment, and if the amount in default could 
not otherwise be recovered. Thus the landlord vendor 
was made a guarantor for the repayment of the an- 
nuity by the tenant purchaser. (Section three.) The 
advances made under this Act were to be repaid by 
annual instalments (which included interest and sink- 
ln ?^r ) £ exfcencUn g over a P eriod of forty-nine years. 

16412. Sir Antony MacDonnell— T hat would be at 
a reduced rate of interest, no -doubt, as four per cent, 
was the total annuity?— Oh, yes. In 1888 the 
£5,000,000 given under the Act of'l885, being practi- 


32 years, but under the Act of 1885 the amount still 
unpaid was made repayable at the ordinary rate 
under the Ashbourne Act. The instalments 
converted then into annuities ' " 
paid under the Ashbourne Act. 

16405. Do you know if they were converted into 
annuities because of any difficulty in recovering 
amounts they had undertaken to pay? — There was ° 


milar to those being 


tenants (on 1,355 estates) became purchasers of their 
holdings, and the loans made amounted to £9,992 536 
16413. Mr. Sutherland— These loans were all for 
the purpose of purchase ?— For no other purpose. The 
rate of sale was seventeen years’ purchase of the rent. 
L nder these Acts 101 estates were purchased in the 

■great outcry: They found it 

SSfiKS tfSJWS-S? 8.TSUJS w s - ir coW-wheu'^^S 1 ^, 

terms, namely, the amount of money still unpaid was 
to be repaid at four per cent., principal and interest. 


16406. Therefore, at the beginning of the policy of 
applying a system of purchase to Ireland, the original 
purchasers who had provided a fourth in cash did 
make an outcry, and the interest had to be reduced ? 
— Yes, that is so. 

16407. Sir Antony MacDonnell— While the inte- 
rest was reduced, the term for repayment was ex- 
tended, so that the. State did not suffer’ in any way? 

Yes. 

16408. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell— T he interest had 
fallen in the meantime? — It had. The next Act is 
The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act of 1870. 
Under what are known as the “Bright Clauses” of 
this Act the landlords and tenants of agricultural or 
pastoral holdings could arrange for a sale of their 
holdings with State aid. to be carried out in the 
Landed Estates Court. Upwards of two-thirds of the 
price agreed upon could be advanced by the Board of 
Works, to be repaid in thirty-five years by an annuity 


- - - --- — — — — -When you speak of the 
late ot sale being seventeen years’ purchase of the 
rent, you mean the average ?— On the actual rent 
being paid by the tenants. 

16415. But you mean the average, do you not?— * 
Yes, on the average. 

16416. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell— U nder the Ash- 
bourne Act, was land of every description sold?— 
Yes, good and bad — all classes. 

16417. Mr. Kavanagh— What was the rate of an- 
nuity under the Ashbourne Act ?— Four per cent,, but 
part of that was sinking fund. 

K. avanagh. — I quite understand that. 

16418. Sir John Colomb. — The tenants had to pay 

iflin C A? t- °c n the P urcllase money advanced l— Yes. 
t Sutherland— And this was adminis- 

tered by the body already established for the purpose of 
fixing fair rents ?-Ies, but two additional Commis- 
sioners were appointed for the administration of the 
Purchase Act. There were at that time three Land 
enga “ ed in fixin § fair rents, and two 
additional Commissioners were appointed for purchase 
purposes. 1 
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16420. And were the loans under the Ashbourne 
Act administered in the same way as the loans under 
the Act of 1903 ; that is to say, had application to be 
made by the landlord or the tenant for purchase ? — An 
agreement was entered into between the landlord and 
.the tenant for the sale of the holding, and that agree- 
ment then was lodged at the Land Commission. 

16421. Just the same as in the former fixing -of fair 
rent? — Yes. The ten millions being exhausted a new 
method was devised. It was felt that it was not 
possible to go on getting money in that way, and a 
new method was provided for in the Purchase Act of 
1891, and developed in the Act of 1896. The funds 
advanced to the Irish Land Commission for the 
purposes of land purchase having become exhausted, 
Mr. Balfour in 1891 introduced a new system 
under which the landlord or vendor was paid in a spe- 
cially created Guaranteed Land Stock (exchangeable 
for Consols at the option of the vendor), equal in nomi- 
nal amount to the purchase money. This stock bears 
interest at the rate of two three-quarters per cent, per 
annum, and cannot be redeemed until -the expiration 
of thirty years from the date of the passing of the Act 
of 1891. The dividends and sinking fund payments re- 
quired for this stock are paid out of a “ Land Purchase 
account,” established by the Land Commission (section 
4), and to which all moneys received on account of any 
purchase annuity for the discharge of an advance are 
paid. If this Land Purchase account is at any time 
insufficient to meet the dividends and sinking fund 
payments (owing, for instance, to default in the repay- 
ment of instalments), the deficiency is to be a charge 
on a “Guarantee Fund,” established for the purposes 
of the Act (section 5). This fund consists of a cash 
portion and a contingent portion. The cash portion 
is mainly made up of the Irish Probate Duty (now 
Estate Duty) grant, and an Exchequer contribution, 
and the contingent portion consists of the Irish share 
of the local taxation (Customs and Excise) duties and 
certain local grants (section 5). Any deficiency in the 
Land Purchase account is to be paid out of this guar- 
antee fund. This financial expedient of course throws 
the securing of the repayment of the advances for 
land purchase on the ratepayers of the county, as any 
default will be recouped by deductions from the various 
payments and contributions in aid of rates that make 
up the Guarantee Fund. 

16422. The Chairman’. — What happens to the cash 
portion — The cash portion if it is not required to 
make up any deficiency passes into the local taxation 
account. 

16423. If there is no deficiency the cash and the 
contingent portion become amalgamated ? — They are 
never called on. The Local Taxation Account is a 
kind of a neck through which all the outgoings pass, 
and you let them go through if there is no deficiency 
to be charged on it. 

16424. These grants in aid are paid out of the 
cash portion ? — Yes, out of the local taxation account. 

164-25. And the contingent portion is only a kind of 
security lying behind the rate ? — Yes ; if the cash 
portion fails the contingent portion is to be called on. 

16426. Mr. Bryce. — If it became necessary these 
grants would be stopped in the future? — Yes ; out of 
any particular year. They would, for example, take 
the agricultural grant in relief of rates, with the 
result that the people in the county would have 
to pay higher rates to make up the deficiency. 
The amount of stock that could be issued for 
each country for purposes of Land Purchase was 
limited to twenty-five times the share of the county in 
the guarantee fund by the Act of 1891 (section nine). 
This limit having been reached in the case of County 
Wexford, it was provided that the limit might with 
the consent of the Treasury be extended to 
fifty times the share of such county in the guar- 
antee fund by Mr. Wvndham’s Purchase of Land (Ire- 
land) Act, 1901 (1 Edward VII., c. 3). By the Act 
of 1903 (section 46) the limit for each county was 
further raised to thirty times its share in the' guar- 
antee fund, wliich limit might be further raised to 
sixty times where the Treasury, on the certificate of 
the Lord Lieutenant, were of opinion that such in- 
crease in advances could be made without any risk of 
loss to the Exchequer. 

16427. The Chairman. — Is sixty times sufficient to 
cover the case of every county in Ireland ? — Yes, sixty 
times would really cover an advance of about 
£152,000,000.:. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell;-^- A- little- more. 


16428. The Chairman.— I am speaking cf it locally. Nov I2 lg(Jf . 
I do not know whether, under Mr. Wyndham’s Act, * ‘ r _L 

on i the Certificate of the Lord Lieutenant you can Mr, Commis- 
only authorise sales in any particular county up to sioner Bailey, 
sixty times the share of that county under the cash 
portion of the guarantee fund, • or sixty times the 
grant in aid ? — Sixty times the entire share of the 
county. 

16429. Sixty times the total share of that county 
in the guarantee fund? — Yes, including both cash 
and contingent. 

16430. Does sixty times the total value of the share 
of any particular county cover the necessities of pur- 
chase in every county ? — That remains to be seen. 

We have not- got to near sixty times yet in any county. 

In County Wexford and County Kildare, however, we 
are getting close. 

16431. Supposing you got up to sixty times the 
amount in any particular county, and there was still 
land to be purchased, how would you manage then ? — 

Under the present law we should have to stop ad- 
vances ; we should make no further advance to that 
county. 

16432. Mi-. Sutherland. — Would not the fund be 
increasing in the meantime by the repayment of annui- 
ties ? — Yes. That is a slow operation, but at the end 
of a great number of years a certain portion of it 
would have been repaid. 

16433. Sir Antony MacDoxxell. — Would it be legal 
to take all repayments that have been made, the 
annuities that have been paid over a series of years 
in that particular county, and to estimate what the 
balance outstanding would be, and then see whether 
that was sixty times the county’s share of the guar- 
antee fund ? Would that come within the law ? — 

Yes, I think so. 

16434. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You would re- 
quire fresh legislation for that, would you ? — I am 
not so sure that we would. 

The Chairman. — I am afraid I do not understand 
the point. 

16435. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — My question to 
Mr. Bailey was whether under the existing law an 
account could be taken and say four millions be the. 
sum into wliich you were to divide the sixty, and not. 
say five millions ? — That is a very important ques- 
tion, and it has not- been considered yet, as far as I 
know. 

16436. The point occurred to me lately. The fact 
brought out was this, that while you may run short 
in a particular county, the share in the whole country 
would be very much more than was needed? — That 

16437. If you were able to bring the surplus of one - 
county to the aid of a deficit of another county, there- 
would be no difficulty ? — That is provided that all the- 
land in Ireland will be sold under £152,000,000. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Quite so. 

16438. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Could it go a 
little above £152,000,000 ? 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think with the 
sixty, it would go to, £175, 000, 000?— Of course, that 
depends altogether upon the amount of the guarantee 
fund for the particular year in which you make your 
calculation ; and that varies. 

16439. The Chairman. — So long as the gross amount 
covers the gross annuities payable, does it matter 
from the point of view of the State how the distribu- 
tion is arranged? — No, I do not think it doles, except 
that the people of one county -might object to having 
their rates and taxes mortgaged to secure the repay* 
ments of another county. 

16440. Mr. Sutherland. — It arises from the fact 
that the grants in aid of local taxation are distributed 
to counties : is not that so ? — Yes. 

16441. The Chairman. — Perhaps the question I am 
going to put is not applicable to the point under dis- 
cussion, but I should like to ask you, what is ymir 
present system of dealing with the priority of the 
estates which come into your department? Do you 
differentiate them or do you take them in the actual 
order in which they are sent; in? — Lbider the present 
regulations we give priority according to classification. 

Direct sales between landlord and tenant — Section I. 
cases — which form the great bulk of the applications, 
are dealt with in their priority. Then we take cases 
under Section six. Those are the cases where the 
estates are sold to us by the landlords as going con- 
cerns, and we re-sell them afterwards to the tenants. 

They form the second class, and we deal with them 
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in accordance with their priority irrespective of the 
priority of the other classes. Congested Districts 
Board cases and Land Judges, cases ..are dealt with in 
their own priority. So that each ' of ..these main 
classes are dealt with, in the priority of application 
of the particular class. 

16442. Why I asked you that question was because 
if you got to a deadlock owing tot the guarantee fund 
being insufficient in any particular county, that would 
upset altogether your arrangement with regard to 
priority? — Yes, it would. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — No case lias absolute priority over 
another case, has it? 

The Cn. a nt man. — In its class it has. 

16443. Mr. Havana gh. — Yes, it takes priority in its 
class, but no one class has absolute priority over the 
other two classes? — No, but if an estate came into 
Class two, it probably would go ahead much faster 
than if it came into Class one, because there are fewer 
cases before us in Class two. 

16444. The Chairman. — How do you allot the money 
as between the different classes ? — There is no parti- 
cular allotment. For example, if a class two case is 
ready for payment, and everything is in order, we 
pay the money over to the owner when the case is 
ready. 

16445. Then, if it sa happens that there was a delay 
in proving a title or so on in cases in Class one, and 
cases in Class two came through much quicker, it 
might happen that all the money, if there was a suffi- 
cient number of sales under that section of the Act, 
might go to cases in Class two? — If the other cases 
were not ready. But that never happens. Cases are 
always coming in in the other classes. 

16446. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do you give 
priority in special cases ? — Yes, we do in special cases. 
If we think it is desirable "for good reasons to take a 
case out of its turn we do so. 

16447. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do you give a certain pri- 
ority to the Congested Districts Board cases? — We 
give them a priority among themselves. 

16448. I mean over the other two classes ? — That is 
giving it "to them over the other two classes, because 
in future as soon as a Congested Districts Board’s 
case is ready we shall at once pay the money. It does 
not wait for anything else, so it gets its priority over 
both the other classes. Calculating on the basis of 
the financial year 1904-5, the guarantee fund for all 
the counties of Ireland amounted to £2,514,442. As 
each cdunty may, in the first instance, obtain ad- 
ances up to thirty times its share in the guarantee 
fund, the total amount available for Ireland is 
£75,433,260, which sum might be further increased to 
double that sum, over £150,000,000, should the Trea- 
sury, on the certificate of the Lord Lieutenant, con- 
sider that such might be done without risk of loss to 
the Exchequer. 

16449. The Chairman. — Then, how do you get the 
figure of £175,000,000? — I do not know what figure 
Sir Antony was referring to. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I have seen the latest 
figures, and I think the guarantee fund has increased 
since then. The guarantee fund varies constantly. 
"The income from Customs, Probate Duties, etc., and 
other sources may increase it. 

16450. The Chairman. — So that in proportion as the 
income from these Irish Probate Duties, Customs, and 
so on increases so pro tanto, the rates in a particular 
county can be decreased? — Yes, quite so. The total 
- cliarge on the fund up to the 31st March, 1906, was 
about twenty-eight and a- half million pounds, and 
taking pending applications for advances into account, 
the approximate charges amounted to fifty-two and a 
fiialf million pounds. 

16451. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is the 
nominal charge, but the actual charge is less in pro- 
portion to the amount of annuities that come in? — 
Quite so. 

£6452. The Chairman. — When you say the approxi- 
mate charges amount to fifty-two and a half millions, 
is that the total amount of contracts to sell that have 
come into your office? — Yes. 

16453. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is it not more 
than that. You are not taking into account the sales 
under the Ashbourne Acts? — The Ashbourne Acts do 
not come into this at all. 

16454. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is over and 
above this? — Yes; over and above. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — If you add that, you 
would have about eighty millions worth of property 
sold. 


16455. The Chairman. — This fifty-two and a half 
millions is entirely under the Act of 1903 ?• — And under 
the Acts of 1891 and 1896. Under .the Balfour Act 
of 1891 they first established this system of finance. 

16456. In addition to that then you have to add the 
sales thait have taken place under the Ashbourne Acts, 
the Bright clause of the Act of 1870, the Church Act, 
and the Act of 1881 ? — Yes. 

16457. And what is the total amount? — The actual 
sales carried out in which money has been paid over up 
to the present time is somewhere about forty millions. 

16458. Mr. Sutherland. — Under all these Acts? — 
Yes; money actually paid. 

16459. The Chairman. — It really comes to this, that 
with regard to sales effected and contracts now pending 
settlement, ninety millions of money has been involved ( 
— No ; not so much as that. What I said was that at 
the present time forty millions have actually been 
advanced under all the Acts, and then the surplus is 
made up of the advances asked for that are pending, 
which is a little over thirty millions. 

16460. Mr. Sutherland. — Your guarantee fund is 
quite sufficient — you are not within sight of the end 
of it at all? — No. 

16461. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In those counties 
where you have reached the end of the guarantee fund, 
do you look to thirty times the amount annually avail- 
able or sixty times, which may be reached with the 
consent of the Treasury ? — In a couple of counties we 
have passed the thirty times, and are on the way to 
sixty times. The Act of 1891 was amended in various 
respects by Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1896, which introduced 
among other changes, a method of reducing every de- 
cade (up to thirty yea is after the advance was made), 
the annuity to be paid by the tenant purchaser. As 
under the Ashbourne Act of 1885, this annuity was 
calculated at £4 per cent, on the purchase money, two 
and three quarters per cent, being for interest and one 
and a quarter per cent, being for sinking fund. Under 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s system, during the first decade 
after the purchase the annuity is calculated on 
the original advance, and during the second 
and third decades on the portion of the ad- 
vance which is ascertained to be unpaid at 
the end of the previous decade. The Act of 1896 
also permitted the Land Commission to dispense 
with the whole or any part of the guarantee deposit 
required under the Act of 1885 if the security for the 
repayment of the advance was considered to be suffi- 
cient without it (section 29). The number of loans 
issued under these Acts of 1891 and 1896 to tenant 
purchasers up to the 31st March, 1902, was 36,994, 
amounting to £10,869,190, being 17-5 years’ purchase 
of the rents (Land Commission Report, 1902, page 

16462. Sir John Colomb. — That is the average? — 
Yes ; the average. That system of decadal reductions 
was abolished under the Act of 1903 necessarily, as the 
amount of the sinking fund that was available under 
that Act was not sufficiently great to enable reductions 
of any value to be given. The sinking fund then was 
25s. ; now it is only 10s. I have traced the history of 
the Irish Land Acts down to 1896. Some short Acts 
were added to the Code during the following years, to 
clear away certain difficulties, and in 1903 Mr. 
Wyndham brought in and passed his Irish Land Act, 
which may be said to have opened a new era in Irish 
agrarian legislation. Sales under previous Purchase 
Acts were carried out bv holdings. A landlord could 
agree with one or more of his tenants to sell to them 
their farms, and if the Land Commission, after ex- 
amination, found that the particular holding was 
security for the advance asked for by the tenant to buy 
out the landlord, such advance was made irrespective 
of any other sales on' the estate. The Act of 1903 
introduced the system of sales by “ Estates.” A land- 
lord, to obtain the benefit of the Act, is obliged to sell 
his entire estate, or such portion of it as the Land 
Commission considers fit to be regarded as a separate 
estate for the purposes of the Act. The Commissioners 
before defining any lands to be an estate have to con- 
sider all the circumstances of the district and of the 
property. Once the estate is “ declared ” the holdings 
comprised in it are dealt with in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act. Those of them that are subject 
to judicial rents and are within certain “ zones ” laid 
down in the Act are freed from the liability to inspec- 
tion as to security or equity of price. The Act pre- 
sumes that a holding subject to a judicial rent which 
is sold at a price the annuity on which is from ten 
to thirty per cent, less than the judicial rent, where 
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that rent was fixed since the passing of the Act of 
1896, or from twenty to forty per, cent, where the rent 
was fixed before that date, is good security for the 
payment of the annuity and that the agreed price is 
equitable. Holdings not subject to the “zone” pro- 
visions are liable to inspection as to security and as to 
equity- of price, but although the Act has now been 
three years in operation the meaning to be attached 
to "equity of price” is still in doubt. 

16463. Mr.- O’Kelly. — Has it not happened that 
seme properties which the Land Commission in the 
past declared, to, have afforded insufficient security for 
an advance have, since the operation of the zones, been 
sold at, a higher price? — We have had a leading case, 
well known as the Kinvara case, down in Galway, 
where the Commission refused to declare it an estate. 
If we had declared it an estate we would have been 
bound to. have sanctioned advances in cases in which 
advances had been previously refused as not secured. 

16464. Am I right in suggesting that there was a 
case of an estate in the County of Westmeath, which 
the Land Commission refused to let go through at 
seventeen years’ purchase, and which has since passed 
through your hands at a considerably increased figure 
under the operation of the zones? — I do not know the 
name of the estate; but it is quite possible. 

16465. I only noticed the instance in one of the 
Dublin' daily, papers, but it is quite possible that that 
may have happened ? — Yes. 

16466., And. if that is so, do not you think a case 
' has been made out for abolishing the zones altogether ? 
— That is. a, conclusion which might be drawn. 

16467, Mr. Bryce. — Do you know of cases where an 
estate has been made to fraudulently come under the 
zones, where an agreement has been made with the 
tenant or tenants to pay, say, £1,100 for the estate 
when really the bargain was for £1.000, and the £100 
has been given to the tenants by the landlord for the 
purpose of "bringing the thing within the zones in 
order to get the bonus ?— We have been told of that, 
but we cannot test the cases. We have been told all 
sorts of things, but we have net- evidence . of them. 
But in the Talbot Crosbie estate they' deliberately and 
openly added to the purchase money certain sums that 
were due for arrears of rent. The landlord also in 
another Crosbie estate agreed with the tenants to the 
effect that “as soon as the sale goes through I will 
repay to you a certain sum of money to enable you., to 
make improvements on your holdings.” We con- 
sidered .that- that was net purchase money, and it 
would riot be right, under the Act, to give a bonus 
upon money of that kind, so we stated a case to the 
Judicial Commissioner; on whose judgment we refused 
to pass the .advances.* 

16468. Sir John Colour. — I do riot know that I 
quite follow you. Do you mean with regard to Mr. 
Crosbie’s. estate some arrangement was made ' by 
which, when they got the advance, he was to hand back 
to the tenant certain money for certain things ; is that 
it ? — The tenants agreed to buy at a certain number .of 
/years’ purchase, 

16469. Within the zones? — Additional sums were 
added on to the prices which were within the zones — so 
that the combined sums would still be within the 
™nes- — and the landlord agreed with the tenants that 
when" the sale ’went through he would repay to the 
tenants these sums agreed upon for the making of 
improvements out of the advance for purchase money. 
Take a case where the purchase money was £500 
Another sum would be added for making improve- 
ments. That would bring say the nominal purchase 
money to £600. The landlord would get £500 him- 
self and £100 would go into the pockets of the tenants. 

16470. The Chairman. — He would get a higher bonus 
on that? — He would get a bonus on £600 instead cf 
on £500. 

16471. Sir John Colome. — He would get a bonus 
upon a fictitious purchase amount? — That is what 
was held, but he made the case that he thought he was 
entitled to do this. He could not see any objection 
to paying back some of it to his tenants to enable 
them to make improvements. 

16472. Would not such an arrangement affect the 
■case of successors of settled property ?— That is a 
question that would undoubtedly arise in the case of 
limited owners. The decision of the Judicial Com- 
missioner in that case was that no sum of money for 
improvements could be included in the. purchase 
money. + It has not yet been decided whether you can 
S i j, 811 ? 1 of mone - v f ? r arrears of rent. Supposing 
a landlord had due to him three years’ arrears of rent. 


could he add those arrears on to the purchase money y ]9W . 
and get the bonus on them ? No decision has yet been '_L_ 
given on that. Mr Cuu.mis- 

16473. Your view is that by adding arrears of rent sioner Hailey, 
you increase the total purchase money and thereby 
increase the bonus ? — Yes. 

16474. Mr. O’Kelly. — Is not the explanation this: 
is not it quite possible that Mr. Crosbie said to his 
tenants, “ We have now added £100 ; what about 
adding on another £100, and you can get the Estates 
Commissioners to charge you 2f per cent., whereas by 
going to the local bank you would be charged 6 per 
cent.”? — We hold that the public money of the State 
should not be advanced except for land purchase pure 
and simple. 

16475. The Chairman. — What is the particular 
point Mr. O’Kelly makes? — It is this. We will sup- 
pose that the tenant in this particular case got £100 
in cash paid to him. He agrees to pay an annuity on 
£600 instead of £500, and he gets his £100 at the 
extraordinary low rate of 2| per cent, and £ per cent, 
sinking fund. He gets £100 at a very low rate, and 
the landlord would get a bonus also. 

16476. Mr. Bryce. — Have you not really got infor- 
mation that that sort of thing has been done to a very 
large extent, only not openly, as in the case of Mr. 

Crosbie,' but privately? — So I have been told. 

16477. Do not you think that the only remedy of 
stopping these . tilings is to have inspection in every 
case ? — Undoubtedly, that would enable us to examine 
into the details of every case. 

Mr. Bryce. — Your inspector on the sprit would hear 
of anything of this, kind ? 

16478. The Chairman. — Just as a matter of infor- 
mation; have you. found that sales have, been quickened 
since the adoption of the zone system ? — One of the 
great arguments in . favour of the zones was that i y 
abolishing inspection a case would go through much 
quicker. As a matter of fact we have to inspect even 
the zone cases for certain purposes, such as boundaries, 
occupation, etc., and my own opinion is that 
abolition of inspection does not really enable the case 
to go through much faster. We still have to inspect. 

16479. Does it make it go through quicker in this 
way, that it makes the landlord understand what his 
• bargain will be. If the landlord makes an arrange- 
ment with, his tenants and the arrangement falls 
within the zone, then I understand that if the Estates 
Commissioners, declare the holdings an estate, the 
landlord is certain to get the money agreed on ?— 

■ That is so. . 

16480. Whereas if there were no zones and you 
fell back on the old system of inspection, until that 
inspection is made the landlord does not know really 
what amount of money he is going to get for the pro- 
perty he is going to sell ? — Yes ; that is the case. 

Under the present system once a property within the 
zones is declared an estate the landlord knows that he 
is going to get the specified purchase money ; but if 
we were able to examine the estate, on inspection we 
would probably alter the purchase money. 

16481. Sir John Colomb. — That is an extremely 
important point. You do not take it that the objec- 
tion of the landlord is to inspection pure and simple? 

— No. 

16482. Is it not the case that before the zone 
principle was established the landlords had the 
greatest possible hesitation in agreeing to sell or 
adopting proposals to sell, and for this reason after 
they had agreed with the tenants for a certain price 
the agreements went to Dublin, and having made 
these agreements they were only entitled to receive, 
pending a decision, interest on the purchase money 
instead of rent. Is not that so?— Yes. 

16483. Therefore the ordinary relations between 
landlord and tenant were suspended from the time of 
signing the agreement until the sale wa6 either re- 
fused or carried out by the Commission ; is not that 
so ? — Yes. 

16484. And in the event of the Commissioners 
objecting to purchase prices, then the landlord was in 
this position — I am asking you whether I am right or 
wrong — he would then either have to accept a price 
that he regarded as insufficient, or try and revert to 
the old relations and accumulated arrears, and go 
back to the rent instead of interest, which it was 
practically impossible to do? — He would undoubtedly 
have to go back to the old state of things. 


* See p. 351. 
t See pp. 352-7- 
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16485. And therefore it is not merely a question 
of inspection, it is a question of that uncertainty 
and the grave consequences to the property of taking 
a step you cannot see the end of ? — Yes, the zone sys- 
tem enables the landlord as soon as the estate is de- 
clared to know what he is going to get. 

16486. The Chairman. — You have more to say with 
regard to the Guarantee Fund ? — On that question 
the figures I gave were taken from the latest returns 
that i was able to get from the . Land Commission 
up to March last. I think that Mr. Wyndham at 
the. passing of the Act estimated that the Guarantee 
Fund would amount to £3, 000,000' a year, which on 
the sixty years multiple would work out to 
£180,000,000, but he omitted apparently the con- 
sideration that a large proportion of that fund was 
earmarked for the county boroughs. 

16487. Out of the £3,000,000 ? — Yes, and that the 
total amount available for the agricultural portion 
of the country yvould not be more than £2,500,000, 
which, on the. sixty years multiple works out at 
£150,000,000 .for the present, year, but it is quite 
possible that next year or in years to, come owing 
to various dispositions, funds not now available may 
become available. Then you may somewhat increase 
the Guarantee Fund from £2,500,000 to a bigger 
sum, but at, present I do not think it is more than 
£152,000,000. 

16488. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — We have not 
got the latest figures before us ? — Well, the latest 
figures are made up to March last. 

16489. Mr. Sutherland. — But the Guarantee Fund 
is in a perfectly healthy condition ? — Yes ; quite. 

16490. Mr. O’Kelly. — One of the reasons that was 
urged for abolishing inspection was that delays would 
be avoided, and you say that result has not been 
•achieved ? — No. I said that we have to inspect all 
holdings for the purpose of ascertaining whether a 
tenant is in occupation' and whether the boundaries 
of the holdings are correct. 

16491. Quite so ; and it was suggested that greater 
expedition could be secured by the inspection of the 
zone system ? — Yes, that was what was intended. 

16492. Has your experience verified that anticipa- 
tion?— To this extent. The inspection we . make of 
cases within the zones being confined to boundaries and 
to occupation can: undoubtedly he carried out in a 
somewhat more rapid way and by an inferior type 
of inspection. When I say inferior type of in- 
spection I mean an inspector at a much lower salary. 
These, inspections can be carried out by surveyors. 
For other purposes you would require a higher class 
of inspector. 

16493. Sir Antony: MacDonnell. — You say in a 
somewhat more rapid way. Would you maintain the 
word somewhat? — I would say, for the reason I have 
given, a considerably more rapid way. 

16494. Mr. O’Kelly. — You say that the introduc- 
tion of zones enables you to carry out sales more 
expeditiously than if the zone system did not pre- 
vail? What' delay would be imposed or occasioned 
by inspection for. value? — It would require in the 
first place an addition to the number of land in- 
spectors, and it naturally follows that an inspection 
which would require inspectors to value the land and 
estimate the security would take a longer time than 
an inspection which is merely directed to the occupa- 
tion of the tenant and to the correctness of the 
boundaries. 

16495. Would you not infer that an inspection for 
value is of such enormous importance that it would 
be well worth having the additional inspectors neces- 
sary to carrying out such inspection? — Yes, but that 
is a matter of policy. It is quite evident that a good 
many cases now go through that, would not go through 
were there an inspection for value. 

16496. How long would, it take one of those first 
class inspectors to carry out an inspection for value 
on the. Clanmorris estate ? — I would refer you for 
that information to Mr. Stuart, who has carried out 
inspection and knows exactly the time. 

16497. Would it take a week or a month, or six 
months ?— It would not take anything like six months. 

16498. Which bf the two inspections would be more 
rapidly completed. Do you not think it would take 
very much shorter time to have inspection for value 
carried out than to have to map out the holding, fix 
boundaries, etc. ?— Yes. But we are dealing with a 
somewhat different thing. Where you have to create 
new holdings that takes a considerable time. In the 


case of sales under the zone system that has not to be 
done, because in those cases the vendor in lodging his 
application has to lodge maps of the estates with the 
boundaries marked thereon. Those maps we verify,, 
and send to our surveyor for' the purpose. If you had 
to inspect for security it would simply mean that you 
would send the case to an inspector of superior posi- 
tion and knowledge, and, in addition to testing the 
accuracy of maps and the occupation of the tenant,, 
he would also estimate what the holding was security 
for. There would be no difficulty in doing this. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — It has been suggested by some people: 
whom we may regard as authorities on this question, 
that nothing has been gained in the matter of ex- 
pediting' transfer. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — By whom has that been, 
suggested ? 

10499. Mr. O’Kelly. — If you will allow me to pro- 
ceed with my question. It has been suggested by 
those whom we may regard as authorities on the 
subject. The Freeman’s J ournal, for instance, the.- 
authority of which newspaper nobody would contest,, 
is of opinion that the abolition of inspection for value 
has not in the least expedited inspection in these 
matters. Do you differ from that view ? — It stands- 
to reason that if you inspect as to additional matters 
it would take somewhat longer, but it is quite a dif- 
ferent consideration as to whether or nbt it is desir- 
able to take that extra time. 

16500. You referred to the Crosbie Estate* — do you 
not think if there was a repetition of. that all 
over the country the zone system would be open to- 
abuse? — We objected to the course .adopted by the 
vendor and tenants on that estate, and we stated a- 
case to the Judicial Commissioner as to whether it, 
was legal. He decided that it was not legal , to do 
what was attempted. 

26501. Suppose there was collusion between the land- 
lord on the one hand, and a body of tenants on the 
other in regard to price, might not abuse result? — Yes. 

The Chairman. — I think collusion is rather a strong 
term. Mr. Bailey has pointed out it was to the ad- 
vantage of the tenant as well as to the landlord, and 
more to the advantage of the tenant than the landlord. 
I only want to suggest that collusion was a word you 
may have used on the spur of the moment. 

Mr. O’ Kelly. — No. I pointed out the tenant might 
be able to get an advance if he had an agreement 
with the landlord. If the landlord agreed to sell at 
£1,000, and then said, “Let us make the. price 
£1,100,” he would get an increased bonus on the extra 
£100, and the tenant would get a loan of the extra 
£100 at a cheap rate of interest, whereas if he went 
to the local bank he would be charged 5 per cent, 
or 6 per cent. I do not suggest there was any collu- 
sion in the case referred to. 

The Chairman. — I only suggested that collusion 
was rather a strong term. 

16502. Mr. O’Kelly. — Do you think the exist- 
ence of the zone system has any effect upop 
the price demanded for Irish land — I do not 
want to press this question if you do not wish 
to answer it ? — There need be no hesitation in 
answering the question. A system which enables 
holdings to go through without inspection some of 
which holdings would not clearly pass if there were 
inspection, must result in higher prices. 

16503. It must have a certain effect on the inflation 
of prices ? — Yes. 

16504. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I put you a , question here as 
to a certain estate in the county of Westmeath which 
was not regarded as security for price. . The landlord 
demanded under the old Act seventeen years’ pur- 
chase. I suggested that the estate had gone through 
the Estates Commissioners at a considerably increased 
figure, I want to correct myself. . What I saw in the 
newspapers was this. This landlord asked some four 
or five years ago, I think, seventeen years purchase of 
second term rents for his property. * The Land Com- 
missioners sent down an inspector. * The inspector said 
the land was not security for the price demanded, and 
the sale fell through. After the passage of the- Act 
O.C1903 the landlord approached his tenants with a 
view to their purchasing, and he demanded a price 
which would give them a certain reduction. . As far 
as I can see it worked out at twenty-three, or twenty- 
four years’ purchase. It was within the zone, and 
because of the zone system the Estates Commissioners 
had no other option but to sanction the sale. Possibly 
I was wrong in saying it had gone through. These 
are the facts ?— It is possible ; I do hot remember the 
case. 


*See foolnote, p. 109. 
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16505. Do. you nod think that a system under which 
that is possible can scarcely be defended ?i— Well, that 
is a matter for the powers that be. 

16506. Sir John C'olomb. — Is not that a matter that 
•can' only be decided after' due inquiry, for might it not 
be the case that the rent had been reduced in the 
meantime, that is between the two offers ? — Yes, but 
it is quite evident that there are cases, in fact we had 
one case ourselves in the County of Galway,* where 
the Land Commission actually refused an advance on 
the holdings. They refused to make an advance for 
more than twelve years’ purchase on that particular 
estate. I think it was twelve or fourteen years’ pur- 
chase. The estate did not go through then. It was 
brought before us later on, when it appeared the 
tenants agreed to give eighteen years’ purchase of the 
same rents. We refused to declare it an estate on the 
ground that the holdings were intermixed, and that 
the security was bad. We did not think it was fit to 
be declared an estate for the purposes of the Land 
Act. • 

16507. You say a good many estates go through 
now which would not go through if there was an in- 
spection for value ? — Yes ; a good many holdings go 
through that would not were there; an inspection. 

16508. I am referring to what you told me. On 
what do you , found that strong statement that they 
would not have gone through had there been an in- 
spection of these properties ? — In this way. There 
have been a very large number of cases brought into us 
as non -zone cases ; cases in which there were no 
judicial' (rents, and we have got them inspected as 
non-zone cases. Afterwards the parties found out that 
they made a mistake. When we have inspected and 
cut down advances to what we considered security, 
it; was then- found these were zone cases — oases in 
which the fair rents had been fixed, and consequently 
the property having been declared an estate we are 
obliged to make the advance, it being within the zone, 
although we had come to the conclusion after the in- 
spection that the price asked for was not secured. 
That is one way we have tested the zone cases. In 
other ways we have been able to test the security for 
the price agreed upon, and we have found that but 
for the zones we could not advance the amount agreed 
upon at all. 

16509. What do you mean by the word value — the 
word value does not seem to mean actually the value 
of the land, but you take — as ! gather from your 
own report— ‘into consideration other probabilities. 
Irt your report you talk about possible changes 
and conditions in regard to the law respect 
ing foreign cattle. What I want to know is whether 
your estimate of valuation is made simply and solely 
upon the inherent value of the land, the capacity of 
the land, and what the land might produce, or do you 
take into consideration in fixing the valuation things 
which are matter of opinion with regard to the 
future ? — Of course the value of the land depends 
upon the future as well as the present. Land 
may have a certain value this year, but we do not 
advance public money on the mere value for a par- 
ticular season. We must take into account how the 
prices and value .of agricultural produce are likely to 
tend, otherwise we should be advancing public money 
which would take sixty-eight years to pay on the 
actual valuation of one year. 

16510. Then your decision as to value is determined 
by reference to matters which are subject of opinion 
as to (the course of the future ? — Yes ; we have to look 
forward, as we have to look back. If we look back 
we find enormous changes in values, and it is only a 
reasonable assumption when looking forward over a 
similar period that you will find equal changes in 
value. Nobody should lend money merely on the 
present year’s value of an article when he knows that 
it will take sixty or seventy yea re to get back the 
money . He must look forward and endeavour to gauge 
the probabilities of changes in value in the years to 
come. . 

16511. Mr. Bryce. — Before we leaye the subject of 
those sales, which were alluded to by me, and afterwards 
by Mr. O’Kelly, although they may not be collusive, 
as pointed out by Lord Dudley, they would still in- 
juriously affe.ct the purchase of the property con- 
sidered from the point of view of the State as affect- 
ing the security ? — That was our main ground of ob- 
jection to those proposals. As guardians of public 
money we did not think it right to advance it for such 
a purpose. 


16512. Although it might be beneficial to the land- Aoj( 12> 190<5. 
lord or pm-nasn.g tenant ?— Yes. '1 — L 

16513. The Chairman'. — You objected on two Mr. Comn.is- 
grounds. In the first place, because the actual an- .sioner Hailey, 
nuity was increased, although the actual ' payment to 
the tenant might not be increased, because he would 
get back a lump sum, but to you the annuity was in- 
creased, and,, therefore, the risk -was increased? — Yes. 

:16514. Secondly, you objected because owing to the 
nominal purchase price being higher the bonus was 
increased? — Yes. 

16515. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — These are in- 
stances of estates which though within zones seem to 
you to be insufficient security for the advance, and in 
duced you to take the action of refusing to declare 
them Estates ?— Yes, having regard to their general 
character. 

16516. These instances were very few? — Yes, alto- 
gether instances on the Western seaboard. 

16517. But they were quite .the exception ?— Ye6, 
our ground 

16518. I know your ground. The estates were ex- 
ceptional ? — Yes. 

16519. Were they more than five in number? — I 
cannot recollect — five or six, I think. 

16520. Five or six. That is to say, out of the 
£15,000,000, or whatever amount of millions of money 
you passed these few cases?— Yes. 

16521. Manifestly, the arguments against the zone 
system were only those four of five cases? — Yes, as 
regards the case of properties which we refused to 
declare estates, having regard to ; their character and 
conditions. 

16522. You could count them on the fingers of one 
hand? — Yes, that we refused to declare estates on 
those grounds. 

16523. The Chairman. — Was there any other case? 

— Does your Lordship mean other than the one we 
refused on the ground that it was congested and 
intermixed? 

16524. Yes. There was an estate where you told 
us there was an arrangement between landlord and 
tenant?— That was the Crosbie estate. + 

16525. Was there any other case, except that one 
where you refused to declare it an estate on that ground ? 

— We did declare it an estate, .but objected to make the 
advances asked for on the ground that they included 
sums that we did not consider purchase money. 

16526. Mr. O’Kelly. — What were the sums — 
arrears ? — They were of two characters. One sum the 
landlord agreed to pay back to the tenant for im- 
provements on holdings, and the other sums for 
arrears of rent. 

16527. The Chairman. — Was there any other case 
except the Crosbie case where this arrangement 
occurred between landlord and tenant? — A very con- 
siderable number of estates where arrears of rent were 
added to the purchase money. 

16528. You told us that was a matter which had 
been referred for legal consideration. I mean this 
arrangement of adding a sum to the purchase money 
in order that it might come back for improvements ? — 

That is the Crosbie case. 

16529. That disposes of one. What was the reason 
the other four cases you told Sir Antony of were 
blocked ? — There is the Kinvara case. It was refused 
on the ground that it was not a property fit to be 
declared an estate owing to the intermixed character 
of the holdings. . 

16529a. Was that the case where the landlord had 
created new holdings ? — All the holdings were 
turned into judicial holdings, so that if we had 
declared the property to be an estate we would have 
been bound to make advances without any enquiry. 

We, therefore, said we will not declare it an estate. 

16530. What are the others ? — During the period 
covered, by our last. Report five cases were withdrawn 
and twenty-eight estates were refused. The Commis- 
sioners then , give the following reasons — page 10 : — 

In the case of seven applications, comprising 334 
tenancies, the holdings were congested and the lands 
in their then condition were not considered fit to be 
regarded as separate estates. In one case, compris- 
ing forty-two holdings, the owner and his brother re- 
fused to allow lands in their own occupation to be 
divided among tenants whose holdings were small 
and needed enlargement. There was a case in which 
the title proved defective. In the remaining eight 
applications, each comprising a single holding, the 
reasons for refusal were — then it goes on to give the 
reasons. 

16531. Can you tell us how many actual cases there 


* See p. 841. 
t See footnote p. 169. 
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Nov! '12' 190 G' have been where the Estates Commissioners refused: to 
— — carry out the proposed sales which fell under the 
Mr. Commie- zones? — That is refused to declare the property an 
siouer Bailey, estate? 

16532. Refused to declare it an estate or refused to 
make an advance ; how many sales have they refused 
to sanction which tame under the zones? — We have no 
figures as to that, it works out in this way : — When 
an estate oomes in and advances are asked for, if it 
is under the zones, we pass it as a matter of course. 
It is only in oases where by some mistake they were 
brought in as non-zone cases that we have ever made 
inquiry. We found a considerable number of those 
cases brought in as non-zone cases which were not 
security for the advance asked fox. 

16533. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is not an 
impeachment of the zones ? — Well, an estate may come 
in. Three-fourths of the cases may be zone cases, and 
one-fourth may be non-zone. We inspect the non-zone 
cases for security of the advance. We don’t inspect 
the zone cases. Sometimes you will find cases coming 
in as non-zone cases that afterwards turn out to be 
zone cases. Those we have an inspection of, and from 
our experience of them we find a great many are not 
security. 

16534. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Does it come to 
this, that it is possible, at all events, that many of 
the sales which passed as zone cases may have had 
conditions such as attached in the Crosbie sale? — For 
all we know. We have no means of testing that. 

16535. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not the pre- 
sumption the other way ? — The presumption is there is 
no condition attached? 

16536. Precisely ? — We have no knowledge. 

: 16537. If there had been any illegality, the pre- 
sumption is it would have come to light? — I don’t 
know that. 

The Chairman. — W e have no data to go on. 

16538. Mr. Bryce.— W ould not you have had data 
if you had been allowed to inspect? — Of course, if we 
had been allowed to inspect all those zone cases we 
should have tested the security. 

16539. Mr. Kavanagh. — Could not the Talbot-Cros- 
bie case have occurred in a non-zone estate? — Yes, 
but the cases we had were zone cases.* 

16540. It is not the fault of the zone system that 
the Talbot Crosbie cases came before you ?— The great 
bulk of the Crosbie cases were zone oases. There 
were additions to the purchase money for other pur- 
poses, but the advances were still kept within the 
zones. If they had brought them outside the zones 
we should have tested them by inspection. 

16541. Sir John Colomb. — You have talked about 
the Talbot-Crosbie estate incidentally, and you have 
talked about the J. D. Crosbie estate. Were there two 
cases of Crosbie estates, or do you mean the gentleman 
you are speaking about is J. D. Crosbie ?— J. D. Cros- 
bie, but a similar question of adding to the purchase 
money also arose on the Talbot-Crosbie estate. 

16542. The Chairman. — Will you proceed? — The 
Act also introduced the system of sales of estates 
to the Commissioners ? Where a landlord so desired, 
the Commissioners after due inquiry as to the price 
that should be paid by each tenant for his holding 
may offer to purchase the estate for the purpose of re- 
selling to the occupiers, provided that at least three- 
fourths of the tenants agree to purchase their holdings 
from the Commissioners at the estimated price. 

To encourage , sales of estates and to" enable owners 
to get such a sum as would give them their net income 
put of the purchase money, when re-invested in suit- 
able securities, a bonus of twelve per cent, on the pur- 
chase money is paid to the owner on the completion of 
this sale. At the Same time the tenant is enabled to 
borrow the money he is to pay for his holding on easier 
terms. As we have seen under the former Purchase 
1 Acts, the annuity rate was fixed at four per cent., of 
which two and three-quarter per cent, was for interest 
and one and a quarter per cent, for a sinking fund, 
the accumulation of which, with compound interest, 
would repay the sum advanced in about forty-three 
years. Under the Act of 1903 the annuity rate which 
the tenant has to repay is reduced to three and a 
quarter per cent., of which two and three-quarters per 
cent, is for interest and a half per cent, for sinking 
fund. This reduction in the sinking fund lengthens 
the period over which the repayment will extend to 
sixty-eight and a half years, and, of course, it rendered 
it practically impossible to continue the system of 
giving decadal reductions in the annuities. Those 
decadal reductions which were abolished by the Act 


of 1903 worked out at about 15 per cent, reduction in 
the annuity every ten years. 

The Act of 1903 also enabled owners to sell their 
demesnes and untenanted lands to the Commissioners, 
and to re-purchase them, or so much of them as the 
Commissioners approved, with the aid of advances made 
in the same manner and under the same conditions as 
to tenant purchasers. 

16543. The Chairman. — Has the Congested Districts 
Board any such power with regard to demesnes as 
that; when they buy an estate have they to buy it 
exclusive of the demesne? — No. They have bought 

estates with the demesnes. 

16543a. Can they buy the demesne, and then re-sell 
to the landlord, as you can ? — I don’t know what their 
practice is, but they can certainly buy the demesne. 
They can re-sell to whom they please. 

16544. Can a landlord sell his demesne to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and get it back? — Yes. They 
have the same right as we have. They buy under 
Section seventy-six. If they buy an estate they have 
the same powers of dealing with it as we have. 

16545. Mr. Bryce. — When you say decadal reduc- 
tions were given every ten years at the rate of fifteen 
per cent., do you mean that at the end of the first ten 
years there would be a reduction of fifteen per cent, 
on the first annuity, and that at the end of tlie second 
ten. years there would be a reduction of fifteen per 
cent, on the second annuity, and so on ? — Yes. 

16546. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is that re-purchase a 
question of bargain, or must they purchase at the 
price at which they sold? — When we buy a demesne 
from a vendor we must give him the selling value of 
the demesne. Then we can make an advance to him 
for the re-purchase, but it does not follow that the 
sum we advance for the re-purchase is the same as the 
selling value, for there are cases which would not be 
security for the selling value. 

16547. Under this provision the owner might sell 
his demesne or untenanted land at one price or re-pur- 
chase them, or most of them, if the Commissioners 
approve, at half the price?— We must see that the 
price we give is the full selling value of the de- 

16548. It is not necessarily the identical price at 
which they sold ? — No. If you buy an estate from 
him at a certain price and only advance a smaller 
price for the purchase of it he then pays the difference 
between the two sums in cash. 

The Act of 1903 gave considerable powers to the 
Commissioners for dealing with poor and uneconomic 
holdings. It enables parcels of untenanted lands on 
the: sale of an estate to be sold to the following per- 
sons : — 

(«) A person being the tenant of a holding on the 
estate ; 

(b) A person being the son of a tenant of a hold- 
ing on the estate ; 

(c) A person being thei tenant or proprietor of a 
holding not exceeding five pounds in rateable value, 
situate in the neighbourhood of the estate ; and, 

(d) A person who within twenty-five years before 
the passing of this Act was the tenant of a holding to 
which the Land Law Acts apply, and who is not at 
the date of the purchase the tenant or proprietor of 
that holding : Provided that in the case of the death 
of a person to whom an advance under this para- 
graph might otherwise have bean made, the advance 
may be mad© to a person nominated by the Land 
Commission as the personal representative of the 
deceased person. The inclusion of that last class of 
persons is the provision that enables evicted tenants 
to be provided with holdings. 

16549. The Chairman. — Is there any priority of 
claims between a, b, c, and d, the persons of one class 
being dealt with before those in the classes before it’ 
are all dealt with? — With respect to .all those classes 
we deal with there in any order we think desirable. 

16549a. That is to say you might sell to a person 
who was the son of a tenant before you had sold 
to every person who was a tenant and you might sell 
to a person in class b, although you had not exhausted 
all the persons in class a? — Quite so. 

16550. If they were taken in priority you would 
have to satisfy the claims of all sons of tenants be- 
fore you could remove anyone from the Congested 
Districts ? — Yes. That would prevent us from ever 
putting back en evicted tenant. They come in under 
class four. I may point out), that the limit of £5 


* See footnote p. 169. 
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in class three is found very objectionable in ' many 
cases, and creates difficulties in dealing with the 
most deserving class of .persons. A man with a 
valuation of £6 often requires prior treatment. 

16551. Mr. Bryce. — You would require legislative 
amendment to set that right? — Yes. 

16552. Six John Colomb. — -Was that £5 presumed 
to be the standard of an economic holding? — I pre- 
sume that was the reason. They thought a holding 
under £5 must be uneconomic. 

16553. Mr. O’Kelly. — I s not £8 generally the ac- 
cepted standard? — -I would say myself £10 or £12. 

16554. £8 was the accepted standard during the 
dismissions on the Land Bill in 1903, as indicating 
what was the limit of uneconomic holdings ? — I for- 
get whether there was a standard laid down. After- 
wards I go into that at greater length. The Act also 
gives power to the Commissioners to purchase un- 
tenanted lands for the purpose of enlarging holdings 
and of creating new holdings, and to enable this 
work to be carried out satisfactorily the Land Com- 
mission is given all the powers conferred on the Con- 
gested Districts Board by their Act of 1901 for facilita- 
ting re-sales of land. I have prepared the following 
table, which gives a summary of the number of tenant 
purchasers and the amount of loans issued under the 
various Acts from 1869 to the 30th June, 1906: — 


I.— Irish Church Act, 1S69. 
II.— Landlord and Tenant Ac 
HI.— Land Law (Ireland) Act 
IV.-Land Purchase. Acts, 188 
1888, and 1889. 

V.— Land Purchase Acts, 189 
YL— Irish Land Aet, 1903, 
Total, ... 


16,805 

30,453 


1,674,811 

514,536 

240,801 


Since that date you might add nearly two millions 
advanced, so that the total advances actually made 
now amount to £40,388,793. 

16555. The Chairman. — Do you know how many 
tenants there are ? — In Ireland altogether ? 

16556. Yes? — The exact number is rather difficult 
to find. They usually estimate the number by the 
number of holdings on the valuation books, but as 
many tenants have got two or more holdings it is 
difficult to work it out, but you may take it roughly 
at 470,000 or 480,000. 

16557. Then about one-fourth of them have pur- 
chased? — Have been actually vested. 

16558. Mr. Bryce. — If then there are still pending 
applications upon which advances have not yet been 
made, but as to which prices have been agreed, 
amounting to thirty millions sterling, which 
will bring the total up to seventy millions sterling, 
the proportion of forty to thirty will not give you as 
the total half the total number of tenants. Out of 
the 480,000 you have 110,000 tenants who have 
actually purchased for forty millions, and the re- 
maining thirty millions would not give you more than 
about 80,000 ? — Yes, but I would not say you would 
ever sell under the Land Acts to 480,000. A large 
number of these would be holders of village holdings. 

16559. Sir Antony MacDonnelx. — Do they include 
town and village holdings ? — They would not include 
holdings in purely urban districts, but they would 
apply to villages in the country districts. 

16560. I thought those figures referred only to 
agricultural holdings? — Yes, but many of them are 
only little garden holdings. They have got a house 
and a bit of land, but you could hardly take them 
into account. 

16561. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The amount of 
public money that can be advanced on such holdings 
would be extremely small? — Yes. 

16562. And measured only by the agricultural 
value? — Measured only by the agricultural value. 

16563. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Those 470,000 you 
have spoken of do not include the farmers who have 
become purchasers? — They do. 


16564. Sir John Colomb.t— Do, not the holdings, in- 12 J90tf , 
elude priests’ and parsons’ houses, dispensary doctors’ ’ —i. 
houses and' such like throughout . the country? — In Mr. Commis- . 
some cases. . , eioner Bailey. ( 

16565. So a very large deduction must be made from 
the total number of small holdings- before you have a 
definite idea . of what the number of holdings will pro-: 
bably come to under the operation of the Act? — I 
would be rather inclined myself to say that 400,000 
would be the number coming under the operation of 
the Act. 591,000 is given in this return (produced). 

That includes 75,000 under -one acre, and probably in 
no sense agricultural. 

16566. From whom did you take the statistics? — 

These are from the statistics prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

16567. They 6plit up the holdings if the holdings 
are in several townlands? — No, they don’t. It is the 
Commission of Valuation who splits up the holdings 
acoording to townlands. 

16568. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are your figures 
greater or less than those? — Less, undoubtedly. Ac- 
cording to the Census figures for 1901 the total number 
of holdings is 490,000. 

16569. Holdings or holders ? — The Census Returns 
say holdings, but I understand they mean holders.* 

16570. The Census went on the basis of the in- 
dividual, and all the various plots he might have, 
and that is the fair figure to go on? — Yes. 

16571. You have 490, 000. holdings, and you have al- 
ready dealt with 110,000, leaving 380,000? — Fes. 

16572. That .includes landlords’ large demesnes and 
so on ? — It includes every form and kind of holding. 

16573. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It includes 

those for whom you have arranged terms of purchase 
to the extent of thirty millions. Yes. The 110,000 
includes the holdings actually vested. 

16574. While it is not now permitted t-o advance 
money on town holdings for more than the agricultural 
value I take it it might be very desirable if, for the 
sale of small holdings, to clear up estates, if some sys- 
tem could be. devised by which money could be raised 
to purchase these holdings out? — The' system we adopt 
is we make advances up to the amount of security 
afforded by the plod of land or the site of the house, 
but we don’t make advances of public money on the 
house itself. 

16575. You cannot at present? — It would be very 
unsafe, as you can see. The house may disappear, 
and you have no security for the advance, but it is 
quite possible to find other methods of securing the 
advance. One method might be to return to the 
guarantee deposit system by leaving portion of the 
purchase money in the hands of the Land Commission, 
for a certain number of years. 

16576. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — -It would only 
secure them for a certain portion of the advance ; if 
you retain one-third or one-fourth you would still 
have to provide security for the remainder ? — Yes ; but 
actually one landlord in Ireland who wished to get rid 
of these village holdings asked us to retain the entire 
purchase money and pay him the interest. 

16577. You will find very few landlords who will be 
so flush of cash as that? — Of course. According to tho 
present regulations the Estates Commissioners may 
advance for the purchase of town or village holdings 
coming within the provisions of the Land Purchase 
Act such sums -as they shall consider to be secured by 
the sites of the houses and any lands attached thereto. 

If application is made for sums exceeding what the 
Estates Commissioners consider to be secured as afore- 
said the Estates Commissioners should in dealing with 
such applications : have regard to the following con- 
siderations : — 1st. Tli at the prime object of the Land 
Purchase Acts is the transfer of the fee of agricultural 
and pastoral land from the landlords to the occupiers 
and. 2nd. that the security offered by holdings alone 
is insufficient inasmuch as buildings are likely to 
deteriorate in ’.slue, owing to total destruction by 
fire or other causes. 

16578. The Chairman.- -Did you advance money on 
the town holdings in Boyle ? — Yes ; in that case wt 
bought the entire estate for a large sum of money 
under Section six, we are entitled to buy estates 
under Section six that are mainly agricultural . and 
pastoral. We are able to buy portions that are not 
agricultural or pastoral, so as to complete the sale of 
the entire estate, and we bought Boyle under that 
arrangement. 


* See explanatory note by the Secretary of the Commission in the Appendix to the First Rep >rt of the C xnmission (Cd. 32G7, 1906), 
pp. 351-2. — W.F.B. 
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16579. Was not it said that Boyle would not be made 
a- precedent for your future action? — Yes. We had a 
great deal of difficulty in disposing of the town 
holdings. 

-16580. Is not it the case you could buy and could 
not resell? — Yes, we could not easily resell. There 
were all sorts of difficulties about middlemen and 
middle interests. 

15581. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Don't you think 
it, very desirable, that. some system should be provided 
whereby you should be able to dispose of small country 
towns ? — Most desirable. 

16582. Could not that be managed by dealing with 
the town as part of the estate: do you see anything 
essentially wrong in selling houses in a town at, a very 
low price which the owners can pay in cash and calling 
upon the tenants of the estate generally to make good 
the loss thereby incurred, having regard to the fact 
that the town exists for their benefit alone ? — That is, 
you mean that the other tenants should guarantee? 

16583. Precisely? — You could do that. 

16584. The town is useful for them if for no other 
purpose as a place where they dispose of their pro- 
duce and obtain commodities : is not it desirable that 
they should contribute to its maintenance? — -It is 
certainly most desirable when a landlord sells the 
estate that he should be able to sell -the whole of it. 

16585. One means of. getting out of the difficulty is 
to sell the estate in globo ? — Yes, and another means is 
by the guarantee /deposit system. 

16586. Most Rev. Dr. O'DonnelE. — Would you 
agree that the instalments should be raised on the 
agricultural people in order to enable persons in towns 
to buy their holdings ?— I did not understand Sir 
Antony to mean that. 

16587. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Here is a 
large; estate which is being sold with a small 
town, the re-sale of which will cost about £5,000. 
The owners of the house property cannot: come to 
you and ask for advances, because you cannot 
make advances except upon the sites of the houses. 
Consequently they would have to pay up in cash. 
They are unable to do so having regard to the char- 
acter of the town. Do the conveniences conferred 
upon the people of the neighbourhood enable them to 
bear a small increase, in the percentage of their annui- 
ties so, that the town can be sold outright? — I don’t 
think I should like to commit myself to that. We 
may 'assume that the annuiti©si put on the holdings 
round the town have already been increased by the 
fact that the town gives them a place for the market- 
ing of their commodities. 

16588. When fixing fair rents is that taken into con- 
sideration? — You always take the proximity of hold- 
ings to a town into consideration, and in the pink 
schedule there is a special addition made for proximity 
of holdings to a town, so that already in the rent on 
which the price is based the country holder is paying 
for his proximity to the town. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That would be an objec- 
tion. 

16589. Mr. O’Kf.i.ly. — D on't you think the people 
in the country would suggest that as the town is de- 
pendent on them it is upon the, people 'of the town the 
increase of percentage ought to be made? — What I 
would suggest as more satisfactory is, if the owner 
wished to sell the town he should leave such a guar- 
antee deposit as the Copmissioners may think neces- 
sary until enough at all events is repaid to secure the 
' SI ate. Then you might pay it back to him. 

16590 Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — That worked 
very well in the Ashbourne Act in the- case of land?— 
Yes. 

16591. The Chairman.— There is no dual ownership 
with regard to town tenants? — Not any legal dual 
ownership. 

16592. No legal ownership in the sense that there 
is with regard to agricultural holdings? — Sometimes 
houses are the property of the Landlord, more gene- 
rally of middlemen, and sometimes the tenant builds 
additions, and there is ; to Shat extent dual owner- 
ship. 


16593. That is an ordinary building lease, and the 
house falls in at the end of the lease. That is the 
common thing, but there is no dual ownership in the 
sense that there is no fixity of 'tenure, and there is no 
judicial rent? — There is not. 

16594. Why should there be a provision in Ireland 
for the spending of money by the State for the pur- 
chase by tenants of holdings of that kind more than 
there should be in England?— One reason is that a 
landowner whose estates include towns and villages 
thinks it unreasonable that you should leave them in 
his hands. Having sold pant of has estate he wishes 
to get clear of it altogether. 

16595. They may have a good bargain in the course 
of time if these villages become prosperous and turn 
out to be of considerable value ? — As a rule, he pre- 
fers; to get rid of them all the same. 

16596. Looking at it from the State point of view 
what is the reason why a large- sum of money should 
be advanced by the State for the purchase of tenancies 
in towns in Ireland when the system in Ireland is the 
same as- it is in England? — One of the reasons is 
most of those small towns in Ireland are really agri- 
cultural communities rather than towns. They are 
dependent altogether on the little agricultural hold- 
ings in the neighbourhood, -and they are bound up 
with them in every way. 

16597. Many of the tradesmen have little farms 
outside the towns which they run in connection with 
their shops ? — That is so. 

16598. It is constantly the case in England too?-— 
It is. Perhaps owing to the desire of the Irish 
peasant in all parts of the country to get rid of the 
existing system, the townspeople do not like to be 
left out. 

16599. Mr. Sutherland.— Is not it the reason that 
the landlord is more favoured than the landlord in 
either England or Scotland ?— He gets a better chance 
of selling his property. 

16600. The Chairman. — Is it your opinion that be- 
cause facilities are being given to enable every agri- 
cultural tenant in Ireland to become the purchaser of' 
his holding it would seem unjust to leave out his 
industrial neighbour from any advantages of the 
kind ? — -My view is this. Take the very small villages 
of half a dozen or a dozen houses. It is rather diffi- 
cult to draw a line of distinction between the dwellings 
in those and the small residential holdings on other 
parts of the estate. In some estates you will find a 
considerable number of ■ holdings with little plots of 
land and houses on -them. They are sold as agricul- 
tural, -and the mere fact that they may form an 
agglomeration of half a dozen or a dozen houses does 
not seem a sufficient reason for refusing to make 
advances for their purohase. 

16601. Is there a difference as to tenure ? — -The 
tenure will : be the same. In these cases I speak of 
you will have the same tenure, because there are a 
great number of villages where a fair rent has been 
fixed oh the little village holdings. 

16602. Outside the village ? — No, but actually in the 
village. Take the case of Lough Glynn. It was 
attempted to bring the little village holdings of Lough 
Glynn under the Land Act. 

16603. What do you call village holdings ? — An 
agglomeration of houses forming a village and in- 
habited by small holders who are dependent to a large 
extent on agriculture. They usually have little plots 
of land -attached. 

16604. Mr. BrycE: — They are not. agricultural hold- 
ings? — It depends upon how you define such. 

16605. An acre or two ? — Yes. 

16606. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The fair rent is 
assessed on that and not on the house ? — Yes. but in 
those cases I speak of I have fixed rents myself very 
frequently on holdings in which the houses were in 
the village and the land in the neighbourhood, 
but if the house was the property of the landlord 
you always added to the rent on the agricultural 
lands a, fair proportion for the landlord’s interest in 
the house in the village. 

16607. The Chairman. — They advance money for 
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the purchase of the holding plus the house in the vil- 
lage. You said if the house were the property of the 
landlord you would assess your rent on the entire 
tenancy, mat is, the plot of land in the country and 
the house and the site of it in the village. You 
would treat the house exactly the same as if it hap- 
pened to be on the holding? — Precisely. 

16608. Do you treat the house in the village as a 
house built on a holding even if a man happens to 
have a shop in connection with it? — First take the 
case where it comes within the Land Acts, and they 
have got a rent fixed. The court will consider whether 
the holdings, taking the land and house together, is 
mainly agricultural, and they will fix a rent on the en- 
tire tenement. If the greater part of the value is on the 
house, a very small plot of ground and a good house, 
it will be dismissed as a non-agricultuTal holding. So 
it depends on the relation between the land and the 
house, but I would not think of extending the principle 


to big towns. Boyle was perhaps the most extreme 
limit. In fact it was more extreme than we originally 
thought. 

16609. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — T o illustrate 
the importance of having facilities for purchase and 
sale, is it mot the fact unfortunately, that very few 
vendors in Ireland take the view that Lord Dudley 
has taken, and that we all hope will come true, that 
there is a prosperous future for those little towns ? — 
Yes. 

16610. On that account they are unwilling to sell 
the rest of their properties unless you buy the little 
towns as well? — Yes. 

16611. That shows the importance of being able to 
buy and sell the little towns on the estates? — Yes. 

16612. The Chairman. — In the case of Lough Glynn 
the Sub- Commissi on wanted to fix rents ? — Yes. 


The Commission adjourned. 



J>ov. 12, 1906. 

51 r. Commis- 
sioner Bailey. 
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THIRTY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING. 

TUESDAY, 13th NOVEMBER, 1906, 

AT 10.30 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

' At Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W. 

Present: — The Eight Hon. the Earl of Dudley, g.c.y.o. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; The 
Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell ; John Annan 
Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Commissioner Bailey further examined. 


'Nov. 13, 1906. 16613. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Mr. Bailey, the ques- 

— tion arose yesterday, whether a holding being very 
Mr. Commis- small and below the economic standard was valued on. 
sioner Biuley. exao tly the same principle, in proportion to its size, 
as would apply if it were of an economic standard. 
Taking, for example, that the economic standard were 
forty acres the question arose whether twenty acres 
would be valued at exactly half of that and ten acres 
at a quarter of that. That we understood to be the 
general principle. Would you kindly tell us, in order 
to clear up the doubt that has arisen, how far and, 
if at all, in what way that rule is modified when you 
■are dealing with the smaller plots '? — The only way in 
which you can get at the agricultural value of a plot 
that is of itself uneconomic or insufficient to be 
worked as an economic holding is by valuing it as por- 
tion of an economic holding. Accordingly, the method 
adopted by valuers is to value the land as if it were 
portion of a sufficiently large holding, but that is 
modified in practice by certain considerations. It is 
usually found that there is a considerable demand for 
those small holdings owing to the land hunger of the 
people in the neighbourhood ; that they are willing to 
pay, and that they have paid rents higher than an 
economic rent would be. These circumstances undoubt- 
edly tend to affect the mind and the judgment of the 
Valuer in the direction of somewhat raising the value 
that etheiwise would be placed on that land. The 
judgment of the valuer is also liable to be affected by 
the fact that those small holdings are largely of the 
character of accommodation holdings and sites for 
residences. Consequently on such land a somewhat 
higher rent is estimated. 

16614. And the combined action of those two modi- 
fying conditions that you have mentioned is rather to 
raise the proportionate valuation of the smaller hold- 
ings? — Yes, and to explain how it is that rents are 
placed upon uneconomic holdings from which, strictly 
speaking, no economic rent should come. 

16615. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is that system of 
valuation which bases the value of a plot of land on the 
assumption that it forms part of an economic holding 
prescribed by any rule of the Land Commission ?— No. 
As I said yesterday, there are no rules for the guid- 
ance of valuers. 

16616. It is a rule which a valuer may have con- 
ceived or prepared for himself?- -It is a system that 
has grown up among valuers generally. 

16617. Do you know whether it is a system that 
has grown up among valuers and is general among 
valuers, or is it only restricted to valuers that you 
yourself have come into contact with? — As far as 
I can ascertain, it is the common practice of all 
valuers. 

16618. Are you prepared to say that it is general? — 
I discussed this question with a very large number of 
valuers that I have been brought into contact with 
during my fifteen years’ experience. 


16619. Are you prepared to say that it is of such 
general prevalence that it is acted upon by all valuers 1 
— I should say so. 

16620. And that it is not restricted to the inspira- 
tion of particular Legal Assistant Commissioners? — 
No. 

16621. Mr. Bryce. — It has been stated that when a 
man has got means of support from other sources 
than the holding which he occupies, as, for instance, 
a migratory labourer, sometimes a higher rent is put 
■on because he is earning money otherwise? — Well, I 
think the explanation is not so mud) that he is a 
migratory labourer, but that there is a certain, site cr 
residential value, in that particular plot. Whether 
the occupier is a migratory labourer or a fisherman or 
whatever he ; s, there is a demand for land of that 
character, which lends to affect the valuer’s mind. 

16622. Most liev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And the fact 
that he can use that site as a dwelling place for his 
family while he is prosecuting his migratory labour, 
might be a consideration ? — Yes ; tliat helps to raise 
a presumption that the man is able to pay a higher 
rent than otherwise would be the case. To! give you an 
illustration from my own experience in a district that 
is not in the West of Ireland at all, a district in 
Armagh. I was engaged in fixing rents on an estate 
there, on which there were twenty small holdings. We 
found on hearing the cases that these rents ap- 
parently were exceedingly high, having regard to 
the quality of the land which was in a mountainous 
district. We found that the rent was as high as it 
would be on the best land in Louth or Meath. 
Well, we were rather puzzled as to this till the 
inspection took place. The inspectors went out to 
examine these twenty hoi clings, and they found that 
in the case of, I think, fourteen of them, the occupiers 
were in very good circumstances and very comfortably 
off and had excellent houses ; but in the case of the 
other six it was the reverse; they were exceedingly 
poor and unable to live up to any reasonable standard 
of livelihood. The explanation of it was that the 
fourteen who were well off earned their living by 
travelling as pedlars in England, peddling cloth and 
all sorts of things, and they got an income in that 
way, and merely caiue home and used the holdings in 
Armagh as residential plots, and were able to pay 
those high rents, and to keep their houses in order 
out of the profits of their trade in England. In the 
case of the six who were ill off we found that the heads 
of the families were disabled owing to illness, and 
were unable to cany on their business in England. In 
those six cases they were driven back on the land, and 
then they broke down. The holdings being too small, 
were not able to produce enough to give them the 
means of support. 

16623. Mr. Bryce. — I find in Mr. Cherry’s comment 
on the Land Acts there are various cross decisions on 
the question. For instance, Mr. Justice Meredith in 
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Ripley v. MacNaghten stated that any form of occupa- 
tion which has the effect of inflating the letting value 
of a holding beyond what would otherwise be its fair 
letting value is not to be taken into consideration as a 
ground for increasing the fair rent. On the other 
hand, Lord Justice Holmes, in another case, stated 
that the fair rent is not to be fixed without any re- 
gard to that price which an industrious and successful 
farmer in the neighbourhood is willing to pay for the 
land. I mean that there competition is allowed to 
influence the fair rent, and in the other case it is not 
allowed. And, finally, Lord Justice FitzGibbon says 
it is to be determined by ascertaining how much a 
tenant occupying the holding and using reasonable skill 
and industry woiuld make out of the farm. Now, 
there is apparently the true version of it as you first 
gave it? — Well, if that last dictum of Lord Justice 
FitzGibbon were adopted in the case of those un- 
economic holdings, in many cases no rent could be 
assessed at all ; it is by the other method that these 
rents are fixed. 

16&24. So that really that principle of Lord Justice 
FitzGibbon is practically never applied in practice 
at all? — Certainly not to uneconomic holdings in the 
West. 


16625. Sir John Colomb. — Kindly tell me this, to 
complete your story of the case in Armagh. There 
were six well off? — Six ill off and fourteen well off. 

16626. Well, now, was the land of the twenty hold- 
ings very much the same? — No difference. 

16627. Did you in fixing the rent differentiate 
according to the circumstances of the present occupier ? 
— No ; we adopted the rule I have laid down for fixing 
rent on those holdings. 

16628. The Chairman. — I think you have not passed 
away from where you left off last evening, have you? 
— No. I commenced with a short reference to the 
Congested Districts Board Statutes. The Statutes 
that I summarised yesterday dealt with the 
rights and obligations of Irish tenants without 
any attempt at economic discrimination. No. 
distinction was drawn between impoverished and 
uneconomic occupiers, and those who were able to 
make a living and pay a rent out of their holdings. 
It was indeed recognised that the smaller tenants 
had a _ special claim to protection, and in the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Clause of the Act of 1870 
(Section 3) the tenant of a holding valued at £10 
and under might be awarded a sum not exceeding 
seven years’ rent, while a tenant above £100 valuation 
could in no case get more than one year’s rent. It 
was, however, gradually borne in on the Irish Ad- 
ministration that something beside the “ three F’s ” 
was necessary if the periodical famines and endemic 
miseiy of the poorer occupiers of the West of Ireland 
were to be got rid of. It was recognised that in some 
parts of the country the average character of the 
holdings was below the level that made a reasonable 
standard of living possible, and that special means 
should be adopted to improve the condition of the 
people. The establishment of the Congested Districts 
Board, in 1891, was the first attempt made by legis- 
lative enactment to discriminate between the im- 
poverished occupiers of Irish land and those who had 
holdings capable of affording a means of livelihood. 

The term “congestion” has become generic in 
Ireland. It has acquired a special meaning as apply- 
ing to a quasi agricultural population living on hold- 
ings insufficient to support a family. The definition 
of a congested district given in the Act of 1891 is 
a district in which more than twenty per 
cent, of the population of a county live in 
Electoral Divisions of which the total rateable 
value, when divided by the number of the popu- 
lation, gives a sum of less than thirty shillings 
or each person. This definition is purely arbitrary, 
ana, as a fact, includes regions through which one 
may drive for miles without seeing a human habita- 
tion, and excludes districts in which the oeople are 
crowded together on totally insufficient holdings. The 
ls . n °^ so much one of locality as of the 
ndition of the people. Owing to the various his- 
J^ a I^ r « aS0I1S ’ an excessive population, having re- 
gard to the means of subsistence, is to be found on 
e ,_f rge a . rea bad land that extends along the 
of Ireland from Cork to DoSemL 
rnat part of the country has come to be regarded as 
and ^ ngestion ' or agricultural poverty, 

and undoubtedly there it is most pronounced and 
most obtrusive. It would, however, be a mistake to 


assume that the same problem does not arise in other lg 1906 _ 

parts of Ireland — even in the Province of Leinster — " 1 

in an acute form, and, in my view, it is desirable Mr. Oommis- 
that no hard and fast line of distinction should be sioner Bailey, 
drawn between congested districts and other parts 
of Ireland. The question should be dealt with as one 
affecting the occupiers of groups of uneconomic agri- 
cultural holdings in Ireland, no matter where they 
occur, leaving it to the administration to differen- 
tiate and put their powers into operation in the 
exercise of their discretion. This extension of the 
area of congestion could be effected by repealing the 
words “ within one year from the passing of this 
Act ” in Section 36 (2) of the Act of 1891. It is 
evident that the framers of that Act which created 
the Congested Districts Board were doubtful whether 
the arbitrary definition they adopted would include 
all the districts that required special treatment. 

16629. The Chairman. — That section which you 
refer to was the section which gave the Lord Lieu- 
tenant power to include a district I — Yes, if the Board 
within one year chose to recommend an extension : 

“Provided that if within, one year from the passing 
of this Act it appears to the Congested Districts Board 
that it is expedient to include under the provisions of 
this section any electoral division other than the divi- 
sions hereinbefore mentioned, or to exclude therefrom 
any electoral division it shall be lawful for the Lord 
Lieutenant on the report of the Board to include or ex- 
clude, as the case may be, such division.” 

16630. Before you pass on from that, do you know 
what the reason of the inclusion of that section in the 
Act was? — Well, I take it that the intention of the 
section was that if it were found by the Board that 
there were certain districts that required treatment, 
but that would not be brought in by the general defi- 
nition of Congested Districts given, it gave power to 
the Board, or to the Lord Lieutenant on the recom- 
mendation of the Board, to enlarge their powers. 

16631. Now, the reason that has been given to us 
by, I think, one or two witnesses is a different one 
from that. We have been told, if I remember rightly, 
that the Census was not finished when that Act was 
passed, and that it was not quite certain whether the 
population would come out in certain places so as to 
enable those places to be included in the congested 
areas, and so they made this rather elastic provision 
in order that when the Census was finished any elec- 
toral areas where the population was not dense 
enough could be included ? — The reason is not given 
in the section, and whatever the reason was, the sec- 
tion would enable you to include districts entirely 
above the thirty shillings limit according to the 
Census returns. 

16632. Except that they limited it for a year? — Yes, 
but under the section they could include other dis- 
tricts clearly. 

16633. Sir John Colomb. — The only authority that 
could really settle that point and the reasons of these 
things in the Act would be the originator of the Act, 

Mr. Balfour himself ? — Yes ; but it must also be re- 
membered that if the originator did give a reason, if 
he did not put *hat reason in the section it becomes 
of little importance, because the section as it stands 
is the law, and it would have enabled the Board to 
have gone much further in extending the district. 

16634. Sir Francis Mowatt.— But surely you look 
for an explanation of the intention of the section not 
to the person who drafted the Act, but to the House 
of Commons, who considered and amended it ? — 

Quite so. 

16635. The Chairman. — I asked the question to make 
quite clear what you stated. It is desirable, you say 
in the Memorandum, that no hard and fast line of 
distinction should be drawn between Congested Dis- 
tricts and other parts of Ireland, and that the ques- 
tion should be dealt with as one affecting the 
occupiers of groups of uneconomic holdings no matter 
where they occur. Your proposal to withdraw cer- 
tain words from the Act would still limit you to elec- 
toral divisions ? — Undoubtedly. 

16636. There might be a veiy small group of un- 
economic holdings in an electoral division which even 
then you could not deal with ? — Well, if a small 
group were in an electoral district I think that you 
could not deal with it if you had to include the whole 
electoral district. 

16637. They must, at all events, be 20 per cent, of 
the population of the county ? — Witness. — You mean 
that they would have to be within an entire electoral 
district ? 
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Non. IS 1906 . 16638. Yes? — Yes, and I think that to make that 

— ' really effective you would have to go further and to 

Mr. Commia- leave those words out. 

sionar Bailoy. 16639. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would leave the defini- 
tion as it stands, but you would take the words 
“ Within one year ” out of the section which you 
have just read? — Yes; and I think you should go 
a little further, as Sir Francis Mowatt suggests, by 
getting the power to limit your operations to such 
a part of the electoral division as really required 
treatment. 

16640. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Such a portion as 
had within it 20 per cent, of uneconomic holdings ? — 
Quite so. 

16641. How would that affect the definition ? — Well, 
you see there is a new definition contained in the Act 
of 1903 which' perhaps would be more applicable 
under the circumstances. Although it is not a good 
definition, still it would affect a group of holdings 
perhaps better than the one in this Act. I merely 
throw out the suggestion as one way of getting 
out of the present difficulty, to get a better definition. 

16642. Sir John Colomb. — What definition are you 
referring to in the Act of 1903? — The definition in 
Section 6. 

16643. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — When you have 
got rid of the limitation of Congested Districts have 
you the means of dealing with congestion in those 
non-scheduled tracts? — We have the power of dealing 
with, them as congested estates. 

16644. The Chairman. — And you could declare any- 
thing an estate — you can declare five holdings an 
estate? — Or one holding an estate. 

16645. Sir John Colomb. — When you speak about 
driving for miles without seeing a human habitation, 
I wish you would point out how you would exactly 
meet my case for exclusion. With your knowledge of 
the country, do yoii not know many townlands in the 
scheduled electoral districts that really call for no 
special attention at all? — Undoubtedly. 

16646. Therefore, when you speak of the limit being 
extended you mean the power not merely of inclusion 
but of exclusion? — Well, exclusion does not require 
to be dealt with really because there is no congestion 
on the place. 

16647. But taking the electoral division as the unit 
at present, do you think it would be more effective 
and offer a more real result if the townland was 
adopted as the unit for scheduling ? — Well, personally 
I am in favour of the smaller area as the unit. 

16648. The Chairman. — It really does not affect 
you as an Estate Commissioner ? — No, we deal with 
estates. 

16649. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say this ex- 
tension of the area of congestion could be effected by 
repeating the words “ Within one year from the pass- 
ing of this Act ” in Section 36 of the Act of 1891. Am 
I right in thinking that the remark is equally rele- 
vant if you desire to bring those congested areas at 
present outside the scheduled districts within the 
scheduled area? — Quite so. 

16650. But it is perfectly possible and practicable 
to deal with those congested districts without schedul- 
ing them ? — Oh, yes, if we deal with them as estates. 

16651. Under Section 6 of the Act you have full 
power to deal with them?— Yes; undoubtedly. 

16652. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It does not 
affect you that the Act of 1903 contemplated both pro- 
cesses by making provision both for the Estates Com- 
missioners and for the Congested Districts Board? — 
No, it does not. 

16653. Only one word in further elucidation of the 
reason which you have given for the provisions of this 
36th Section in the Act of 1891. I take it that when 
the Act of 1891 was being constructed this question 
of the difficulty of the definition of congestion came 
up ? — Yes. 

16654. And the fact thac a perfect definition had not 
been arrived at would be one reason for allowing this 
provision about including or excluding certain dis- 
tricts to stand within a year till the definition had 
been tried? — Quite so. 

16655. And you pointed out quite rightly that the 
Congested Districts Board during that year might 
make suggestions to the Lord Lieutenant ?— Yes. 

16656. And I suppose that you know that some 


electoral divisions in consequence of that provision 
have actually been included? — So I understand. 

16657. Would you also be prepared to hear that 
owing to the small income of the Board there was not 
much disposition to schedule a large number of addi- 
tional electoral divisions? — As I stated, they had 
quite enough to do with the districts already 
scheduled without extending them any further. 

16658. You were asked by Sir John Colomb about 
ithe exclusion of electoral divisions that did not re- 
quire special treatment? 

Sir John Colomb. — P arts of electoral divisions. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Parts of electoral divi- 
sions. And you remarked that under the provision 
attached to Section 36 of the Act of 1891 the Board 
might exclude electoral divisions? — Yes. 


16659. But you also remarked that exclusion 
is an easy process, that when a district does not 
require special treatment you have only to let it 
alone?— Yes. It is evident that the framers of that 
Act which created the Congested Districts Board .were 
doubtful whether the arbitrary definition they adopted 
would include all the districts that required special 
treatment. They accordingly gave an opportunity 
for revision, but as is too often the case with statutes, 
the power given is so limited as to make it practi- 
cally useless. The newly created Board evidently 
had quite enough to do in their first year learning 
how to deal with the districts which yore included 
in their jurisdiction without seeking at once to add 
to the area. The desirability of such additions would 
only become apparent as time went on, and the Board 
realised its powers and the needs of the country. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the various 
statutes that deal with congestion in Ireland. The 
Congested Districts Board was founded under the 
authority of Section 34 of the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1891, to continue for twenty years, 
“ and thereafter until Parliament shall otherwise 
determine.” It was given power (Section 39) to aid 
migration and emigration within a Congested Dis- 
tricts County, to sell suitable seed potatoes and seed 
oats to occupiers, to aid and develop agriculture, 
forestry, the breeding of live-stock and poultry, 
weaving, spinning, fishing (including the construc- 
tion of piers and harbours, the supply of fishing 
boats and gear and industries connected with fishing), 
and any other suitable industries. Powers were also 
given for the enlargement of holdings whether sub- 
ject to purchase annuities, or to rents to private 
owners, but these powers were so circumscribed and 
guarded as to be unworkable. The Board was ffiven 
an income to commence with of £41,250 a yearf In 
1893 an Act was passed (56 & 57 Vic., c. 35) which 
gave the Board power to acquire land and to hold it 
as landlords for the enlargement of holdings and for 
the purposes of the Land Purchase Acts. In 1894 
another Act was passed which enabled the Board to 
give a guarantee to the Land Commission on selling 
to a tenant purchaser within such limits as the 
Treasury might fix, for the repayment of the annuity. 
Such guarantee enabled the Land Commission to dis- 
pense with the retention of any sum out of the pur- 
chase money as a guarantee deposit, a practice which 
if followed would have seriously crippled the opera- 
tions of the Board. The Land Law Act of 1896 gave 
power to the Board to obtain an advance from the 
Land Commission for the purchase of estates “ in like 
manner as if the Board were a tenant purchasing his 
holding. This Act contained some provisions that 
greatly hampered the Board. Thus an advance could 
not be obtained by a tenant valued under £10 for the 
re-purchase of his holding. Also Section 40 (2) 
enabled court tenants and temporary tenants to 
obtain advances under the Purchase Acts in the case 
of sales of estates under the section in the Land 
Judge’s Court. This meant that the lands that were 
most required by the Board for the relief of conges- 
tion were commonly disposed of to graziers and others 
in such a way as to prevent their being acquired by 
the Board. The Congested Districts Act of 1899 
cleared away these two obstacles to the work of the 
Board, and also enabled the Land Commission to 
make advances for the redemption of head-rents, &c., 
and increased the Parliamentary Grant from £6,500 

£ 2 5’000. The Congested Districts Board Act of 
1901 gave a limited power of dealing with obstructive 
tenants in the re-arrangement of estates purchased. 
It also gave the Board all the powers of entry on a 
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holding subject to a statutory tenancy for the pur- 
poses of mining, quarrying, cutting timber or turf, 
opening or making roads, fences, drains, and water- 
courses, hunting, fishing, shooting, &c., given to the 
landlord by Section 5 (Sub-section 5) of the Act of 
1881, and further extended these powers to holdings 
not subject to statutory tenancies. The Act also 
enabled the Board to purchase land outside a Con- 
gested Districts County with the approval of the Lord 
Lieutenant. The Land Act of 1903 gave increased 
facilities to the Board for the purchase of estates, 
similar to those given to the Estates Cimmissioners 
under the Act. It also gave the Board the discre- 
tionary power of deciding whether an advance should 
be made to a purchaser ; of what amount the advance 
should be ; and how far the security was sufficient. 
The collection of the purchase annuities so made, 
however, was still left to the Land Commission. The 
Act also added £20,000 to the annual income of the 
Board to be drawn from the Irish Development Grant 
(Section 38). 

The Act of 1903 enables the Estates Commissioners 
to deal with congestion under two procedures. They 
may buy an estate after making due inquiry under 
Section 6, and if that estate includes untenanted land 
they can divide it among holders of uneconomic farms. 
They may expend money out of the Reserve Fund 
placed at their disposal (Section 43), either by way 
of free grants or advances to be recouped by additions 
to the annuity to be paid by the purchaser. As, 
however, this Reserve Fund amounts only to the sum 
of £250,000, and as it has to be used not alone for 
the improvement of land, but also is the only fund 
for the reinstatement of evicted tenants, it is evident 
that much cannot be done by way of free gift for the 
improvement of holdings. 

The second method allowed by the Act is to treat 
the property purchased as a “ congested estate.” This 
is defined by the Act (Section 6, sub-sect. 5) as “ an 
estate not less than half the area of which consists 
of holdings not exceeding five pounds in rateable 
value, or of mountain or bog land, or not less than 
a quarter of the area of which is held in rundale or 
intermixed plots.” The zone system in the Act does 
not apply to such estates, but no estate can be dealt 
with as congested unless “ with the consent of the 
owner.” The Act provides for a loss in the purchase 
of such estates up to 10 per cent, on the purchase 
money (Sections 9 and 44), such loss to be paid as 
part of the expenses of the Land Commission. Al- 
though the Act has now been three years in opera- 
tion, there are still doubts how or in what manner, 
or whether at all, effect is to be given to this provi- 


16660. The Chairman. — Just tell us about the re- 
serve fund that you allude to? — The reserve fund was 
a fund that was accumulated under the provisions 
of Mr. Balfour’s Land Act of 1891 for certain pur- 
poses ; but the fund was never required and 
was never actually used, so that when the Act of 
1903 was being passed this fund was in existence and 
was transferred by Mr. Wyndham to the Estates Com- 
missioners as a fund out of which they might, 
under Section 12, do all the work that was required 
for the benefit and improvement of estates purchased 
or proposed to be purchased under the Act. 

16661. Mr. Sutherland.- -Is that practically the 
same powers as are given to the Congested Districts 
Board ? — Well, yes, practically. 

16662. The Chairman. — What are the objects of the 
fund — what were the objects which induced Mr. Bal- 
four to start the fund in 1891 ? — Well, it was started 
under Section 5 of the Act of 1891 “ The Ex- 
chequer Contribution ” (which was then made part 
of the Guarantee Fund) " shall be carried to a Re- 
serve Fund until a sum of £200,000 has been so 
earned, and, so far as not required for that purpose, 
shall be paid to the Local Taxation (Ireland) 
Account, and the share of the Municipal Boroughs 
etc'™ 10 ”' t US ^ Gt c * oes n °t apply shall be ascertained.” 

F,^ 6 ? 3 ' n Was T ori g ina lly part of the Guarantee 
'Y as ' Tt was portion of the Exchequer Con- 
ution, that was one of the funds that went to 
ma ^ c i lp the Guarantee Fund. 

Fvfh ' W , was tlle idea of having this kind of 
Fixchequer cash payment— what was it supposed to 

lo ‘ the purpose of meeting possible deficiencies 
under that Act; but it was never needed; it. was 
never drawn upon, so that when Mr. Wyndham came 


he found that the fund was still there. 1 1 had grown jf 0 v . jg jg 06 
to about £250,000 owing to the fact that no incursions * — - ’ 

had been made into it. Mr. Commis- 

16665. Then, you say, it was handed over to the sioner Bailey. 
Estates Commissioners? — The Estates Commissioners 
may draw upon it, but we never actually got it. The 
Treasury have control of it and they pay us out of it. 

16666. The capital sum ? — For a time they paid us 
out the interest of it, but when we had exhausted all 
the interest that had accumulated, now they pay us 
out of the capital sum. At present we are drawing 
out of the capital sum. 

16667. What do you want it for — is not the Clan- 
morris estate the only one you used it for ? — Oh, no ; 
as we state in our Annual Report one purpose i6 the 
financing of evicted tenants for example. When we 
restore an evicted tenant to his holding there is no 
use in putting him back as a pauper. He will break 
down again. So we have to supply him with a house 
if there is no house upon the holding, and we have 
too, frequently to give him a grant to enable him to 
stock the land so that he can start farming again; 
and this is the fund from which we make those 
grants. We also make advances out of it. For ex- 
ample, in the County Roscommon we made an ad- 
vance of £1,000 out of it for the purpose of carrying 
out a very important drainage scheme which enabled 
the purchasing tenants of a large estate there to drain 
their farms and add greatly to the value of them. 

16668. Mr. Sutherland. — You say advance. Is it 
a loan or a grant? — We make both advances and 
grants. A grant of course has not to be repaid. An 
advance has to be repaid. 

16669. In this case do you mean loans ? — In some 
cases we have made loans, that is, advances, and in 
others, grants. The advantage of making an advance 
or loan is that on getting an annuity from the person 
to whom we made the advance, the money is paid back 
immediately to the Reserve Fund ; even though the 
annuity will not be fully repaid for sixty-eight and a 
half years. 

16670. You have the power to do either in your 
discretion? — At our discretion. And then the money 
is paid back and is available for use again. 

16671. Sir John Colomb. — From what yon quoted 
there I understood that the Reserve Fund is 
£200,000 ?— The Act says £200,000. 

16672. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think it is 
£250,000? — Yes, because it was invested and the 
interest accumulated. 

16673. Sir John Colomb. — You mentioned £250,000? 

— Yes. 

16674. And I understood from what you read that 
it only amounted to £200,000, and I wanted to know 
how the difference was to be accounted for ? — Yes ; by 
investment of the £200,000 it grew to £250,000. 

16675. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You spoke of the 
zone system in the Act of 1903. As there is a good 
deal of confusion on these matters outside, I draw 
your attention to the fact that the word zone is not 
mentioned in the Act at all ; and perhaps you would 
just explain how it come into use? — It is 'not men- 
tioned in the section, but it was mentioned in the 
explanatory memorandum to the Bill. 

16676 That, I am afraid, has no effect whatever? — 

It has no effect, but the word “ zone ” is there. 

16677. People outside ask about these zones. 

Would you just refer to the section ? — The section is 
the first section of the Act of 1903, which provides 
that in the case of the sales of an estate, when appli- 
cation is made for an advance under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts of the whole purchase money of a holding, 
and the Land Commissioners are satisfied that the’ 
tenant is in occupation of the holding, then, subject 
to the limitations in the Land Purchase Acts, on ad- 
vances to tenants purchasing their holdings, the Land 
Commission shall sanction the advance in the follow- 
ing cases (it is compulsory on them), namely, first 
in the case of the purchase of a holding subject to a 
judicial rent fixed or agreed to since the passing of 
the Act of 1896, if the purchase annuity created under 
this Act, payable in respect of the advance will be 
not less than 10 nor more than 30 per cent, below the 
existing rent. 

16678. Mr. Sutherland. — That, is the first 

category? — That is the first category. That is be- 
tween 10 and 30 per cent, below the existing rent. 

That is one zone. 

Z 2 
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,g 6 16679. “Zone” refers to valuation? — To the 

amount of reduction from the judicial rent, 
is- Then the second zone is — in the case of the purchase 
ey. of a holding subject to a judicial rent fixed or agreed 
to before that date, that is before the Act of 1896, if 
the purchase annuity will not be less than 20 nor 
more than 40 per cent, below that rent. In these 
cases when it is within the first zone or second zone, 
once we have declared the property an estate we are 
bound to make the advance without any further in- 
quiry, except as regards the occupation of the tenant ; 
and as regards the amount of the advance As you 
probably are aware the limit of advances under the 
Land Purchase Acts is the sum of £3,000, but that 
sum under this Act of 1903, may, if the Commission 
think it expedient in certain cases to which the Land 
Law Acts annlv. h« raised tr> -P.7 nnn 1 ,., (■ 


16682. Are you speaking of the whole of Ireland? 
—Wei], I am speaking of the limited amount of lands 
that are available if we confine ourselves to the western 
districts. Of course if you extend the operations to 
Meath and the rest of Ireland you will enlarge that 


uuuiK. expeuient m certain cases to which the Land 
Law Acts apply, be raised to £7,000, but no case is 
protected by the zones if it exceeds £3,000. I think 
the origin of the word “ zones ” was due to Mr. Wynd- 


wie origin oi me word " zones " was due to Mr. Wynd- 
ham, who, in introducing the Act, always spoke of 
them as “zones.” 

16680. The Chairman.— You have got to the end 
of the matter in the first paper ?— Yes. To arrive at 
an estimate of the “ size ” of the . problem of conges- 
tion m the West of Ireland it is desirable to consider 
the number of agricultural holdings in that region 
that cannot be regarded as economic, having regard to 
area and value. • 

According to the Census of 1901, in the Province 
of Connaught, out of 109,000 agricultural holdings, 
valued for rateable purposes, upwards of 83,000 were 
valued at or under £10, and of these one-half were 
valued at or under £4, while about 11,000 other hold- 
ings were valued between £10 and £15. Again, of 
agricultural holdings over one acre in extent in the 
province, nearly 60,000 were under fifteen acres. 

it will be seen that a very large proportion of 
occupiers have very small holdings whether we apply 
of , al ' ea ? r ° f value. Having regard to the 
character of much of the land in Connaught, it is 
evident that the most reliable test of the productive 
capacity of a holding is either its annual or its capital 
:h , e , area bemg no real guide. Few occupiers 
V- h ? u ™ b ? r of acres w their holding, that 
mattei being looked upon as of small importance. 

>“7 e “ rst . ^stion m considering the question is. 
nfl, be . C0 u si dered the average minimum value 
be Xfi“T miC An economic holding may 

be defined as a holding of a productive capacity 

S3 ‘olSffip.* f “ ilJ in ““°“ ble “” , ” t 

This definition win, it is evident, rule out as nn- 

wSTf°I™l3 mmb u ■ J f l 0Mi ”gs in tke South and 
'Vest of Ii eland on which the occupiers exist: — 

(1) by the aid of agencies external to the land 

such as by labouring in England or else- 

C>\ lw ll ere ’i 7 fisblng or some other industry ; 

(2) by the help of money sent by relatives in 

. America, or some other country : 

(3) at a standard of living beta, the mini™ 

~p5„,| r dec “° r “ d 


Every occupier of agricultural land has to pro 
tu d t e h! 0r the support of himself and of his family S 
to the age at which they can earn for themselveJ) out 
of the produce of his holding itself, or by soml of 
means above mentioned. The Question £ Wht+ i 
of . holding will enable him to’ do this ' I 
hoSS » oapiW vahe of £e 

economic holdSJ’ ThhltalS’’ nS te f" ded “ *» 

ment of holdings, and the lari nf k f f the enIar 8 e - 
quiring enlargement^* w^mu^ 6 l^smtSfied^iT^e 8 ^ 
able to increase the holding satls ° ed « .we are 
£10 valuation. gS ln man 7 iocalities to a 




i 16683. Mr. Sutherland.— But within that larger 
area there is available land? — Yes. 
i 16684. The Chairman. — Therefore when you spoke 
of a small amount of land available and that in con- 
sequence of that you could only enlarge up to a £10 
valuation you had in your mind only the western 
counties? — Yes, I was speaking of the western coun- 
ties and untenanted land. 

16685. But if you go further afield ?— 1 Then you can 
raise your standard. 

16686. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean the 
western counties?— I mean the counties parts of 
which are congested. A family can manage to live 
with some comfort on a farm worth about £300 — the 
annuity on which would be a little under £10— al- 
though, of course, a larger holding would be desirable 
were it attainable. Persons who remember the 
Famine period tell me that occupiers of farms valued 
at £6 and upwards seldom starved. With improved 
methods of agriculture — which we may hope for in 
the future — smaller farms will yield larger returns 
and afford a better support to their occupiers than 
hitherto lias been the case. We may on the average 
assume that a holding which, under the Land Act 
Annuity rate will pay from £12 to £15, is economic. 

It is evident that a large proportion of the agri- 
cultural holdings in the South and West of Ireland 
tall below this standard, and, where a considerable 
number of such holdings are to be found in any dis- 
tr mt’. ,he P roblem of congestion has to be faced? 

Thisproblem arises wherever there is a community 
of holdings the occupiers of which are trying to live 
out of land incapable of producing a sufficiency to 
yield a decent. or reasonable subsistence, and the 
problem is to give to each occupier such an addition 
to his holding as will make it economic, or, where 
tnat is impossible, to create new holdings on unten- 
anted land, and transfer to them some of the occu- 
piers of the congested area, thus leaving the vacated 
land available for the enlargement of adjoining un- 
economic holdings. 

Where the occupiers forming a community have 
other means of subsisting than the land, such as 
fishing, and where there is no land in the neighbour- 
fiood avadabie for distribution, the best course is to 
aid them in developing such other industry if it is 
likely to afford a permanent and sufficient employ- 
ment, rather than to attempt to turn them into far- 
T 1 \' b ^ migrat , 1 , ng tbem t0 districts, and to land, to 
which they will probably find it difficult to adapt 
themselves. Where however, as is often the case, 
the improvement of agricultural conditions is the 
only possible method of relief, the creation of eco- 
tak^n ll0ldlngS must ’ if at aU Possible, be under- 

that 6 i 2 m ® ? C ^ IRMAN -— w ould you please develop 
that a little ?— If you go to the West of Ireland or 
wC 8 a™ y ° U tWi, U find lar ge communities of persons 
t , 0t fa , rm , ers - and "ever have been far- 
mers, w ho have hitherto lived by other means, say 
““l 0 ' T as migratory labourers, or in some other 
Stli r y0U c , ai ?, improve their condition, and 
7 /7 * beu 1 }* es a nd their means of subsistence better 
h,S^IT k 1 lng J th ^ m . 0fi t0 a district where you 
n g ° fc th 7 la ? d f Iut \ on > 1 think it would be better 
to do so, and develop them in the business they are 

cours^f +° ’ b 7 if y° u , fail in that, tlu/only 
course is to try and migrate them to some other part 
oi the country, where you have the land ; but I w/uld 
first « migrate them wholesale, unless I had 

conditions in M 

16688. Then, what have you in your mind as to 
Thev hare hT i- iiving on?-Well, in many cases 
they have been living by fishing; in other districts 
they have been living by migratory labour. 

16689. Quite. Take those two things You would 

unL^pLir^-? 3 “**“*"* 'labour if ca°rrS ot 
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16690. But would you suggest that the heads of the 
families should depend on migratory labour? — The 
heads of the families ? 

16691. Yes — the householders. I can understand 
-where the population is very thick that the sons 
might have to earn wages in England or Scotland ; 
but would you suggest to the actual householder,- the 
man who has the little farm, that he should have to 

f ;o every year to England or Scotland as a migratory 
abourer? — In the case of a farm that could be en- 
larged into an economic one. that would occupy the 
time and labour of the holder and allow him to live 
comfortably, certainly I would prefer to see him stay 
at home; but in the case of a man who hitherto has 
been going every year to England or Scotland and 
-earning wages there, leaving at home his wife and 
younger children and returning to them at the end of 
the season — to this system I really cannot see such a 
great objection as many have. It seems to me that 
it has many advantages ; it enables the people to em- 
ploy their powers as labourers in another country where 
they get good wages, and it enables their families to 
live in the healthy conditions of the West of Ireland. 

16692. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Free from 
• cities to a large extent? — Free from cities. I 
think it is a splendid thing for them to be able to iive 
under the conditions of the West of Ireland, rather 
than to have to transfer themselves to the back slums 
in the cities of Scotland or England. 

16693. The- Chairman. — But do you think it is a 
certain employment? Do you see no danger that 
with the invention of agricultural machinery and 
the improvement of agricultural machinery, that the 
demand for labourers of that kind may fall off ? — 
Of course there is nothing certain ; but I think 
there is as great a future for such labour as for 
any other employment you can think of. Even 
the introduction of agricultural machinery would 
still leave the necessity for a large amount of em- 
ployment on the part of migratory labourers. 
Many migratory labourers, in my experience, go 
into the towns of South Wales, and into the 
towns of Scotland — Glasgow and other towns — and 
get employment for the season there. Take the 
region about Castletownberehaven, in the county of 
Cork. Nearly all the migratory labourers migrate 
to Cardiff and the big cities of South Wales. 
From other districts — in Donegal— they principally 
-go to Scotland, and to Glasgow. From other parts 
they go into the purely agricultural regions, such 
as Cheshire and the Midland Counties of England ; 
but there seems to be a demand for their labour in 
all those places. I cannot see any greater likelihood 
of it falling off than any other form of labour in 
those industrial centres. 

16694. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But are not 
such labourers falling off owing to the fall of the 
population? — Oh, yes, in numbers they are. 

16695. Mr. Sutherland. — What length of time do 
they stay away ?— -When they migrate for agricultural 
work they sometimes go for the purpose of putting in 
the crops, and they return for the reaping of the 
crops. They sometimes go home to employ the in- 
terval at their own little crops. 

16696. How many months would that be? — It 
varies. Sometimes they will be away for four or five 
months or more in the year. 

16696a. Do you not think that is too long for an 
agricultural labourer to be away from his family? — 
•I would not like to say whether it is or not. 

16697. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Many are 
young boys ? — Young boys ; and from Achill you have 
the boys and girls going. I am not quite so sure 
whether that is desirable, but there is a large migra- 
tion of the younger people, both boys and girls going 
to Scotland. 

16698. Did you hear at any time that Lady Aber- 
deen made an investigation into the condition of the 
girls who migrated for weeding turnips and other 
occupations in the lowlands of Scotland, and found no- 
thing objectionable in the conditions of their employ- 
ment? — So I have heard. 

16699. The Chairman. — Then I understand you 
rather look upon this migration of labour which goes 
°u- * rom West of Ireland as a good thing ? — Yes, I 
think I should be very sorry to see it stopped, for a 
variety of reasons. I would like to see it stopped in 
the case I put : that where you are able to supply the 
head of the family with an economic holding, I prefer 
that he should stay at home, undoubtedly. 


16700. But where that is not the case? — Where 
that is not easy, or where it is difficult to attain to 
that, then I prefer to see the migratory labour go 

16701. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But on the 
question of migration, you could only stop it by- 
giving people inducements to remain at home? — By 
giving them inducements to remain at home. If you 
can give those inducements, then I prefer to see them 
stay at home. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I t seems to me there 
is no use in thinking about it. 

16702. Chairman. — What else would you do? You 
say there is fishing — how many people do you 
imagine can live by fishing ? — Well, that is' a 
matter that can only be decided by those who have 
gone into the question of the fishing industries 
in the various fishing centres on the West 
Coast. The amount of fishing there, I take it, is 
very considerable, having regard to the enormous 
number of fishing boats from other countries that 
come there. If you can succeed in so developing the 
fishing to enable the native people to compete more 
and more in that fishing industry, it seems to me that 
a considerable part of the population ought to be pro- 
vided with the means of livelihood. 

16703. You are speaking of the whole west coast? — 
Yes, I am taking it generally. 

16704. You are sanguine. Do you think 10,000 
people could live by fishing on the west coast? — Do 
you mean heads of families, or 10,000 altogether? 

16705. Whether 10,000 people could? — I do not 
know enough about it to put any figure, but it is 
quite evident that a considerable number could. 

16706. Anyway, it would be only a small propor- 
tion ? — A small proportion. 

16707. Mr. Doran has told us that 175,000 people 
live along the coast line? — Yes. 

16708. Do you not think that fishing would hardly 
be sufficient to maintain anything like that number ? 
— That is perfectly clear. I would like to explain 
that it is only a small proportion of people living 
along that coast that you can deal with by an in- 
dustry like fishing, and another small proportion 
you may deal with by various other industries. 

16709. What other industries ? — The industries you 
have been hearing about on your visit to Donegal. 

16710. Surely you do not mean to suggest that you 
should look forward to people trying to live on the 
kelp industry along that coast? — I do not at all con- 
template their living by any such means ; but taking 
all those — some small, some big — they will afford a 
means of subsistence to a certain number of people ; 
it may be to a very inadequate number, but still to 
a certain number who, I grant you, if you are to raise 
them out of their present miserable condition even- 
tually, will have to turn to work like migration. 
You then must take over the residue. 

16711. Why should you wait to turn to that until 
you have found all these things failures ? Why 
should you not go to migration at once in those dis- 
tricts just as much as in any other district? — Un- 
doubtedly, I would, but the migration seems to me 
to be a much slower operation than people are in- 
clined to think. You cannot deal with a question by 
migration in a very short time ; and I would go on 
as quickly as I could with the migration, but at the 
same time I would not neglect the development, so far 
as possible, of the other industries. 

16712. You would not suggest that any different 
treatment should be accorded to those districts than 
you are prepared to accord to any other districts 
within the congested areas ? — Undoubtedly not ; but 
I think I have pointed out somewhere that in 
the case of those who are now engaged in farming, 
trying to live on very small, unproductive and un- 
economic farms — farming being their only industry — I 
prefer to begin with them by migrating them ; and 
those who are engaged in the fishing industry, I 
prefer to let them wait a little longer, until I have 
dealt with those who have no such industry to fall 
back upon. When I found I could not do anything 
for the others by means of developing their local in- 
dustries, then I would try and help them by migration 
also. 

16713. It seems to me that your plan has one very 
grave objection to it, and it is this : that by the time 
you had satisfied the needs of the people in the dstricts 
which Mr. Doran called “ B” and “ C,” you would 
have practically utilised all the available land within 
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Nov. 13 1906. rcasona ble distance of the district marked “A,” and 
— L you would then, in order to migrate those people, if 

Mr Commis- they were left to the last, have to move them from 
sioner Bailey, the extreme West to the furthermost eastern land 
available. Do you follow what I mean? — I do, un- 
doubtedly. 

16714. And probably, of all the people you would 
have to deal with, those people might be the worst 
suited for migration of the kind. If you want to 
deal with those people satisfactorily, it seems to me 
that it would be much better to try and get them on 
to nearer land, on to land perhaps that you might 
find in the “ C” district, even if that entailed mov- 
ing the people from “ B” and “ C” further afield?— 
Well, I would like to have as little movement as 
possible. That is, if yon supply the people who 
occupy .those very small and uneconomic hold- 
ings, but who have no other means of livelihood — 
if you provide them with suitable holdings in the 
land that is fairly near, and you use up all that 
land by the provision of holdings for that class of 
person, undoubtedly you would have to move the coast 
people a further distance off. I put that question 
to people, for example, on that region around the coast 
of Galway beyond Spiddal, where you have a very 
large population living on exceedingly miserable hold- 
ings. The parish priests and other people there said 
they had rather an objection to migrating at all, but 
I said, “ Supposing we could get you land twenty 
miles off” ? The answer was that they considered 
that to move twenty miles would be quite as diffi- 
cult an operation as moving forty miles. 

16715. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Did you go 
amongst the people themselves and ask them whether 
they would move or not ? — Yes ; I am not making the 
point that they would not move ; but the point was 
that if they were to move at all that they would not 
much mind moving forty miles. 

16715a. I understood you to say that your infor- 
mation was gathered from the parish priest. 
No doubt he has great means of information; but I 
want to know whether you went among the people 
themselves and asked them this question? — In the 
particular case I have now in my mind, it was un- 
fortunate that nearly all the people were Irish-speak- 
mg occupiers, and unfortunately I was not able to 
converse with them. 


16716. The Chairman. — -I am perfectly prepared to 
assume that they are willing to move as a matter of 
fact, but you said that these people — naturally, hav- 
ing regard to the holdings that they at present have 
to till— are not very experienced farmers. Of course 
they are not experienced — how can they be with those 
small, rocky holdings— but is not that a reason why 
you should move them on to land which, though 
much better land, would be not of such a high 
quality as the land further East ?— Undoubtedly. If 
you were to remove them to Westmeath or Meath you 
would aggravate your difficulties. 

16717. If you follow the plan which you suggest, 
that these people should be left to the last, will you 
not find that by using up all the land, say in Ros- 
common m Mayo, and in Leitrim, and that part of 
tlie world, for the purpose of the congested areas on 
the eastern end, you will be compelled, if you want to 
deal with people in the districts marked “ A ” on Mr 
Doran’s map, to migrate them perhaps to the best lands 
that you have available for the purpose, right away 
towards the eastern counties? — In my view° the per- 
sons put upon that land available in those western 
counties, Galway or Roscommon, or Mayo, the people 
I would put on those would be people accustomed 
to bad land all their time. But whether they happen 
to be accustomed to bad land on the sea coast or 
bad land ca little further in the interior, it seems 
to me does not make much difference. All the 
migrants there would be persons accustomed to farm- 
ing bad lands, and who would find themselves for a 
certain time at sea, if you transferred them to 
Leinster. But you might do a great deal by trans- 
f wring some of the big occupiers to thlose good lands 
which they are accustomed to dealing with. 

. 1 ^ 18 - To good lands where ?— To the good lands 
in Roscommon, Mayo, or Sligo. You might effect 
an exchange by transferring them to Meath or other 
pa JH o f Lemster, and getting possession of their land. 

16719. No doubt, but my point is that in dealing 
with this question of migration, are you not bound 
to regard the whole thing as one piece, drawing the 
line along the coast fringe in exactly the same way 


that you would in Mayo or Roscommon, or on the- 
eastern borders of Ga/lway or .anywhere else ? — I 
would not discriminate against any class. If you 
found a nest of congests — supposing it were at Spid- 
dal or along the coast, who were ready and anxious 
to go, and I could get the untenanted land, we- 
will suppose, in the middle part of Galway, or the 
Eastern Riding of Galway, I would transfer them at 
once if the thing could be managed. I would 
certainly not keep them over until you had supplied' 
everybody else. My plan would be this : — If you get 
a large tract of untenanted land — you may take a large 
estate near BaJlinasloe, or some part of Eastern Gal- 
way ; you acquire possession, of a large tract of many 
thousands of acres;. If there happened to be any nest • 
of real congestion in the immediate neighbourhood of 
that, I would supply the local people who needed them 
with improved holdings, and the remainder of the- 
area I would give to those from other regions, whether • 
it was froim the coast of Galway or whether it 
was from the interior among the mountains, and 
if you found a suitable nest of people whom 
you had not much difficulty in transferring, I would 
transfer them as soon as necessary arrangements 
could be made. In that way I think you would' 
very quickly transfer the people who most needed 
treatment on to the land .as you got possession of it. 
But when that is all done, I think you will still; 
find — no matter what way it was carried on — a con- 
siderable residue that it would be impossible to pro- 
vide with land, certainly west of the Shannon. 

16720. To provide with land west of the Shannon?’ 
— West of the Shannon. If you take to migrating to- 
Meath or Westmeath or other parts of Ireland, as I 
suggest, it might be done by bringing colonies of 
people there ; but you must in that case to a certain 
extent, I think, take care of them for some years, 
and look after them in a way that you would not 
otherwise care to do, until they get accustomed to their 
new conditions. In a year or two years you cannot 
expect men .to adapt themselves to such changed 
conditions, but I think in time they will adapt- 
•themselves. 

16721. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You would'; 
migrate people from bad holdings to bad holdings?— 

I do not understand what yon mean — “ from bad hold- 
ings to bad holdings.” 

16721a. I understood you to say so. I do not 
want to press the matter, because I think probably 
you have not considered the full effect of what 
you said: “That you would select the people 

who had bad holdings in the West of IrelancC and. 
you would transfer them, not to good lands, but 
to bad land.” That was not your meaning? — No; 
what I said was that I would transfer the people 
on the coast of the West of Ireland to untenanted 
T» an d lln ^htenor, of Roscommon, or Galway, or 
Mayo ; but I did not say bad land. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell.— The word did drop> 
from yon, but you did not intend it. 

16722. The Chairman. — You did say “bad land,” 
but I think it was quite clear what you meant ? — I 
did not mean bad land in that sense. What I meant 
was, it is better, if you can manage it, to put people 
land are accustomed ' to livin S on exceedingly bad 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — This part of your evid- 
ence dovetails in to the general Memorandum which- 
you wrote on proposals for dealing with con- 
gestion. The two things dovetail into each 
other ; that is to say, your general scheme for migra- 
tion, and your general scheme for the purchase of 
land. I have many questions to cask you upon .that, 
and perhaps I had better postpone them. 

The Chairman. — Mr. Bailey is going to read this- 
when he has done the other. 

16723. Sir Francis Mowatt.— In the Memorandum 
you read to us you explained that much land on the 
west coast of Ireland was so unproductive in character 
tipt without outside help it was not economic?— 
Yes. 

16724. And I think even an extension of the amount 
of the holding under those circumstances you said 
was not important— that if you extended a holding 
80 bad as that, the mean was but little better 
off ?— Yes. 

16725. Very well. Under those circumstances, if 
he is to continue to maintain himself on that land 
he must have recourse to some sort of outside in 
dustry ? — Yes. 
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16726. If, therefore, the industries are not en- 
couraged to their full, if they were allowed even 
to be discouraged, the result would be that he could 
not maintain himself there ? — Quite so. 

16727. You must either therefore emigrate him, or 
;he must starve? — Yes. 

16728. Now, putting those three things together, 
.does not that amount to this : that migration must 
necessarily be a slow business !- -Yes. 

16729. Putting .those considerations suggested by 
my questions together, does it not follow that unless 
these industries are developed to the very full, the 
west coast of Ireland must gradually become deserted ? 
— Well, it would come to that, because they oannot 
live without industries, they cannot live on the land 
that is there. 

16730. They must either, to put it very broadly, die 
-on the land, or be migrated somewhere else? — So 
far as relates to the industries. 

16731. Then that part of Ireland must be deserted ? 
—Yes. 

16732. Well, I think that is a consideration which 
-ought to prompt us to develop every industry, that 
■can be permanently developed, to its utmost ?— Quite 

16733. Now, it has been put to you that it is an 
■unfortunate thing that the head of a family should 
"be obliged to 'be absent from his family for five or 
six months in the year in migratory labour in Eng- 
land and Scotland ? — Yes. 

16734. It has been suggested that agriculture would 
no longer take so many of them over there? — Yes. 

16735. But agriculture is not the only business on 
which they come over ? — No. 

16736. There is a very ample demand for their 
.services in mines? — Yes. 

16737. Coal mines in South Wales and in Lan- 
arkshire? I have just had a letter from a large coal- 
-owner to say he could take as many as they like, and 
for as long as they like. They come over, stay until 
-they have made from £15 to £18, and go back again. 
"There are also large surface contracts, railways, roads, 
and all that, on which they are employed, and that 
takes them away no doubt for five or six months. 
But is not that the case ialso with fisheries. If a 
man is really to make a fishery pay, he must do as 
tlie Scotch fishermen, and as the Irish are beginning 
to do — follow the fish all round the coast? — Quite 

16738. And he will be absent for many months 
from his home ? — Yes, like the Arklow fishermen. 

16739. You would not discourage the fishery, because 
It took the men away from home for some time?— 
Certainly not. 

16740. And you may always push it further, and 
say that it is an essential of all manual labour that 
they must be absent for a long time from home? — 
■Certainly. 

16741. I am putting these things to you, because I 
personally attach great importance to enabling the 
people on the West of Ireland to continue ito live in 
the West of Ireland ; and I believe that that can only 
be done by assisting the uneconomic holdings by de- 
veloping the industries ? — Quite so. 

16742. Sir John Colomb. — Now, following up what 
Sir Francis has put to you, you, I understand, favour 
the system of migratory and voluntary labour that 
is now going on, for two reasons. Firstly, It enables 
people to live ; and, secondly, it is an influence 
tending for progress on the minds of those of the 
district who do not migrate. Is that so? — Yes. I 
think that as regards most of those men who migrate 
you find their intelligence has been, quickened. 

16743. And you recognise, I presume, that similarly in 
the case of all classes in England, Scotland and Ireland 
— the well-to-do classes — the younger members of the 
families, and even the heads of the families, have to 
migrate to the uttermost parts of the earth to make 
a living?— Yes. 

16744. Therefore, the question of the migratory 
labourer in the West of Ireland is merely another form 
•of what is happening to all classes of society in the 
United Kingdom ? — Yes, that is so. 

16745. Now, as regards the supposition that the 
•demand in England and Scotland for labour — the 
migratory labour in the West of Ireland — would fall 
<*2 — I think you have been to Canada, have you not? 
— I have. 


16746. Well, taking into consideration the rapidity . ^ lg 

of the development of the means of communication, ‘ L 

and considering the natural possibilities in Canada, Mr. Cornmis- 
even supposing the demand for more Irish labour sioner Bailey, 
in the West was to diminish, or even cease, in Great 
Britain, is it your opinion that Canada for a very 
long time to come will need labour and will demand 
labour which will fill the gap which might be caused 
by diminution of demand in Great Britain ? — Yes ; 
but when you speak of Canada you speak of 1 1 emi- 
gration.” 

16747. No, I said “ takin," into consideration the 
rapidity of the development of the means of com- 
munication ” ? — Quite so ; that is quite possible. At 
present the demand for agricultural labour in the 
great wheat districts of Canada is enormous, and 
immense wages are paid ; but you would want to 
improve the communication very much .before you 
could think of migrating as far as that. 

Mr. Sutherland. — We had evidence in the case of 
Donegal of people who migrated to America for 
labour. 

16748. iSir John Colomb. — It must be within your 
knowledge that young women go to the United States 
or Canada ; they get a little money, and they come 
home for three months, and go back again?— Yes, I 
have met a number of cases of that. 

16749. Therefore, you do not apprehend, that if this 
demand for migratory labour, so beneficent to the 
West oflreland, is likely to cease in Great Britain, 
you do not see any cause for great enxiety in view of 
the fact that there must be a new demand in Canada ? — 

Yes, I think that is so. 

16750. Now, when you were speaking of migration 
you mentioned — with regard to the willingness of 
people tc migrate — a district in which you could not 
find out as to their willingness, because they spoke 
Irish? — Yes, I was not able to converse with them. 

16751. Now, let me ask : In considering a scheme 
of migration or the carrying out of migration from a 
district where only Irish is spoken, do you not think 
a great obstacle would be to the proposition to migrate 
people who can only speak Irish to a distract where 
the people only speak English ? — It would be an 
added difficulty, undoubtedly. 

16752. And the change from English to Irish, as the 
common language in congested districts, would render 
more difficult the carrying out of a migration scheme? — 

It would. 

16753. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — 'Pursuing a 
little the line of Sir Francis’s questions, with which 
I am very much in sympathy, I notice that you con- 
sider that in Ireland attention should be given to 
every means of relieving congestion ? — Undoubtedly. 

16754. The land is the great industry in Ireland, 
but it would be very important if Other industries 
could be brought forward, especially in the poorer dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

16755. 'Now, let us take this, to bring out your 
process, which is founded on experience, I take it. 

The way in which a population in such a parish as 
Gweedore is occupied at present is this. In Gweedore 
the people live by fishing, by migratory labour to Scot- 
land, by migratory labour to East Donegal and parts 
of Tyrone and Derry, and also by kelp-making ? — 

Yes. 

16756. They live on these occupations more than 
by the little plots of land ? — Quite so. 

16757. Now, before you would go to improve the 
condition of the people in Gweedore by a large scheme 
of migration, say to Meath, you would ask yourself, 
would you, how much is that population likely to be 
improved by the change Ito Meath ? — Yes, I would. 

16758. You would also ask, would you, whether a 
population not having these resources is not much 
more in need of being migrated to land ? — A popula- 
tion with these resources is not so much in need of 

16759. Then you would compare, would you, the 
practical difficulty of the outlay on a migration scheme 
as contrasted with the outlay that might be involved 
in improving their condition where they are ? — Yes. 

16760. Now, take those occupations that the people 
in Gweedore have at present-fishing, kelp making, 
migratory labour — do you think, in stability, they 
are much behind the stability that there is in 
ordinary agriculture ? — Not certainly the ordinary 
agriculture that is carried on by a very large section 
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Nov. 13, 1006. °f the smaller land occupiers in Ireland, which is 
— very precarious. 

Mr. Commis- 16761. These occupations have not the stability of 

■oner Bailey, good agriculture, 'but it might ,be questionable whether 
they have not as much permanence as belongs to agri- 
culture as it is commonly conducted ? — Quite so. 

16762. Now, further, about that population as they 
are on the coast there in Donegal : How would you 
rank them as men physically, compared with the 
population in the inland districts ? Are they as fine a 
people as you would find in the midland counties ? — 
From my experience of the people on the west coast 
of Ireland, they are as fine, physically, as any in 
the whole of the British Isles. 

16763. And they are mentally a quick people? — 
And mentally. I would say they are, as a rule, 
superior to people in the interior parts of the country. 

16764. All the same, I take it from what you have 
said that from such a district as Gweedore you would 
not at all discourage migration to! Meath ; you would 
rather encourage it where you found families willing 
to go, and pretty sure to succeed ? — Undoubtedly ; 
and the very last time I w>as at Gweedore half a 
dozen told me when I asked that question that under 
their circumstances they would be very glad to get to 
Meath or to Westmeath. 

16765. Now, just to bring the matter to a con- 
clusion, you would encourage migration to the grass 
lands, hut you would also think it good public policy 
to leave ias many people there as migratory labour, 
and fishing and kelp-making could fairly employ? Is 
not that the evolution of your idea? — That is so. 
When you come to a point when you cannot supply 
the people with those employments, then the only 
alternative is to fall back on the migration. 

16766. Then, to come back ito that once more, would 
it not be expedient for anyone encouraging those 
people to go up to Meath to have a fair amount of 
certainty in his own mind that all round he was 
improving their prospects ? — Yes, certainly. 

16767. That is so. There was a question put to 
you about Irish. You, in the fulness of your desire 
to tell us everything, mentioned that you yourself 
did not know Irish in speaking to these people? — 
Yes, that is quite so, I am sorry to eay. 

16768. It is, perhaps, within your knowledge that 
on a Commission about which one of our colleagues. 
Mr. Sutherland, knows a great deal, there is, of 
necessity, one who can, speak Gaelic ? — Yes ; I think 
in the section of the Act it is necessary that he should 
have that knowledge. 

16769. As a practical man, Mr. Bailey, you do not 
look to the discontinuance of such employment as 
ccmes from migratory labour, kelp-making and fish- 
ing, as a likely thing? — I cannot really see any reason 
why it should be discontinued more than any other 
industrial employment. 

16770. Mr. Sutheeland. — Just one question. You 
acknowledge and recognise the value and importance 
of this proposition you have made to the Commission, 
because you give it as an alternative. You give two 
alternatives with regard to this? — Yes. 

16771. And it would be a very serious thing for any- 
body to recommend that a certain class of the popula- 
tion should be left in the state they are in now if 
there were not a very definite prospect of their state 
being bettered ?— If there were a definite prospect? 
16772. If there were not? — If there were not, yes. 
16773. You are proposing to leave behind in their 
present situation a certain proportion of the congested 
population of the Congested District of Ireland, and 
therefore I have no doubt that is the explanation of 
the question that we are putting to you, and the im- 
portance attached to it. Now, your alternative is, 
development of industries. There were several at- 
tempts on the part of several parties, notably by the 
Congested Disti-icts Board, to establish industries in 
Ireland. For how long a period of years have these 
been going on ’—Well, they must have been attempted 
since the constitution of the Board — since the estab- 
lishment of the Board in 1891. That is now fifteen 
years ago. 

16774. Well, now, has this success that has attended 
these efforts in all these years led you to believe that 
a permanent benefit can be conferred by the continu- 
ance of them, or that there is a prospect of establishing 
as self-paying concerns industries in Ireland, in the 
Congested Districts? — Well, really the Commission 
themselves have a better opportunity, because thev 
have visited those regions and seen chose industries. 


16775. But you must know as a general thing about 
this ? — I would not like to give an opinion as to- 
whether the benefit would be permanent or not. 

16776. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You were speak- 
ing of industries for men? — There is carpet-making,, 
and all those industries you have looked into ; but 
my point is: as long as you can employ a certain num- 
ber of them at industries that have an ordinary pro- 
spect of permanence being capable of being developed 
— they may be capable of only a small development — 
but still, if anything at all, I think it is a pity to say 
that you would cease helping them. 

16777. Mr. Sutheeland. — That is not the question. 
The question is : Have they developed to . such an 
extent during these years as to justify you in believ- 
ing that fher6 would be a permanent benefit to the 
people to the extent of allowing a number to remain 
there to be dependent on them? — I w r ould not like to- 
express an opinion, because you would have to look 
into each industry. 

16778 Of those that were carried on by the Con- 
gested Districts Board? — As I say, I have no actual 
krowledge of those particular industries. 

16779. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — Not the fisheries? — 
Of course, I know generally how far the fisheries are- 
capable of development ; and in my view the fishing, 
industry is one that ought to be able to keep a very 
considerable number of people employed, as I say, 
with a prospect of permanence. You have the fishing 
industry right around the coast. You have it at 
Arklow and Ardglass on the east coast ; you have 
people who live by that fishing industry, and follow 
the fish right round the coast of Ireland ; and I can- 
not see why people on the west coast of Ireland, in. 
that locality, would not also be able to get employment 
in that industry. 

16780. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — There is one- 
question I should like to ask. As I understood your- 
rcplies to the Bishop, the tendency of your remarks 
was, in my opinion, that wherever, in your opinion, or- 
in the opinion of the officer concerned, the condition 
of the people, in particular seaboard tracts especially, 
could be improved or made stable, or was in the wav 
of being fairly stable, you would not hold out to those 
people any inducement of migration ? — Quite so, that 
is so. 

16781.. You would consider the conditions of the 
locality, and having formed your opinion regarding, 
them, you would decide whether the people were better 
off as they were, having regard to their capability of' 
improvment, and then you would decide to offer no- 
inducement for migration 1 - — Quite so. 

16782. Would you think that that is the policy that 
should be adopted, or would you not give the people 
of the locality the option of remaining where they 
are or of migrating’ — As regards any of the people of' 
the locality, who would prefer to migrate — I have 
asked many of them if they would take farms if t-hey 
got them in any other part of Ireland — I certainly 
would not prevent them from getting that opportunity. 

If there were a group of people in Gweedore who said, 
“We are quite willing to migrate even to Tipperary 
or Meath and take up farming there,” if I had the 
suitable land available I certainly would try and meet 
their wishes. 

16733. Then the option would be with the people?' 
— With the people. 

16784. I do not see how the two schemes could work: 
side by side? — Personally I cannot see a difficulty in 
migrating those who prefer to go away to other parts 
of Ireland if we had land. 

16785. I can understand the scheme working if you 
thought there was congestion in that particular 
locality and that you thought the congestion could be 
relieved by migrating a certain number of people, and 
haring migrated these people you directed your efforts 
towards improving the condition of those who re- 
mained. I can quite understand that ; but as I under- 
stood his lordship’s questions I thought they were 
directed to .proving that in certain tracts it would be 
preferable that no attempts should be made to migrate 
people, but that attempts should be made -to) improve 
the condition of the people on the spot- With that 
policy I have a great deal of sympathy. At the same 
time, I don’t see how you would be able to exclude 
the volition of the individual? — What I understood 
the Bishop to mean was : so far as yon can employ the 
people in the locality at various industries, fishing and 
so on, and if they are content to continue liring: 
there so employed I would leave them there- 
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so long as the employment showed a prospect 
of giving them a means of livelihood with a cer- 
tain permanence, but, at the same time, if there are 
groups of individuals who will come and say they 
prefer to get the opportunity of starting life on farms 
in some other part of Ireland, and if they were other- 
wise suitable, give them the chance. 

16786. Then, you would give the chance to a certain 
group of people or localities that you would decide 
upon, and you would exclude certain other localities 
from the choice of going or not going? — No. I would 
exclude nobody, so far as I had the materials to supply 
them. 

16787. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is not there this dis- 
tinction : in one district- you might encourage migra- 
tion ; in another district where industries might en- 
able them to live fairly comfortably on the spot you 
would not absolutely refuse applications from any 
men who wished to be .migrated, but you would not 
press it upon them as you would in districts where 
there were no industries which could help them? — 
Yes ; I would not go recruiting .among these people. 

16788. The Chairman. — You have told Mr. Suther- 
land yon never really inquired as to whether the in- 
dustries in the western parts of Ireland can be de- 
veloped to such an extent as permanently to support 
the people. You have not sufficiently gone into the 
subject to make your mind clear as to whether indus- 
tries in the western portion of the country can be so 
developed so as permanently to support a large num- 
ber of people? — No ; I am merely making that- assump- 
tion-, provided they can ; and I only say in the case 
of the fishing and the migratory labour I don’t see 
why they should not. 

16789. Though you admit you have no real know- 
ledge of the possibility of developing those industries, 
yet at the same time you do: suggest, as I understand 
it from your Memorandum, that with regard to certain 
portions of the coast line the people there are such 
bad farmers that they should be left to be supported 
by industries rather than that any attempt should be 
made to migrate them to land tol which they might 
find it difficult to adapt themselves? — What I mean 
is that- I do not say that any particular industry 
from my own knowledge is capable of per- 
manent development, hut I do say that assum- 
ing, and I don’t think it is a wild assumption, that 
there are industries in those localities which if de- 
veloped are capable of giving permanent employment 
to a certain number of the people, I would leave the 
people there. 

16790. Why should you assume that after the Con- 
gested Districts Board has been working for fifteen 
years to establish these industries and have failed — 
except as regards some lace-making and tilings of 
that sort that employ girls, but which cannot be called 
industries for men — why after the fifteen years’ ex- 
perience of the Congested Districts Board doi you 
start on the assumption that these things can be 
founded : is not it much better to start on the assump- 
tion that industries cannot be started?— If it turns 
out that nothing hut fishing will x'emain, that, of 
course, cuts it down to that particular industry. If it 
is found out that after a certain number of years no in- 
dustries can live or can afford employment then the 
problem is driven to the further point that you have 
found you have to add to the number of people whom 
you must deal with in another way. 

16791. How long are you going to be before you 
make up your mind to fall back on migration? My 
point is this : that if you spend ten, twelve, or fifteen 
years hunting for industries with the same result as 
the Congested Districts Board have found, the land 
now available for the migration of these people will 
he occupied, and you will be forced either to let these 
people remain in their present misery or migrate them 
to land which is the least suitable for your purpose ? — 
My argument is this. As we get the land we will put 
on it people who badly want it — people on the western 
seaboard and people who live further inland. I refer 
more particularly to those who live farther in, people 
who are now holders of uneconomic holdings, and who 
require to be treated quite as mucli as those on the 
western seabord, the difference being that these people 
who have got land in the interior district have got no 
other means of livelihood. 

^ le ma 3 0rit y °£ these people on the western 
seaboard may have other sources of income, 
such as fishing or migratory labour, hut there are 


hundreds who also try to live by the land? — Having lgog 

exhausted all the people who live a little further inland __L 
and the volunteers from those seaboard districts we Mr. Commis- 
speak of, and then having a lot of additional land left siooer Bailey, 
that we can acquire, and finding that these industries 
are not having the effect- hoped for, then we may begin 
the process of recruiting. I should not begin recruit- 
ing at once, until it is first found whether the people 
have any possibility of making something out of their 
present methods of livelihood. I cannot myself see 
any real difficulty in carrying that process out. 

16793. Would you give these people on the western 
seaboard the same facilities at the same time to move 
to better land, as you would those people who live 
further inland? — Any of them who volunteered — cer- 
tainly I would. 

16794. Would you take the same trouble to bring 
home to them the fact that land was available for 
them if they liked to take it up ?— Undoubtedly, if 
I had the land available and had not other persons 
who equally wanted it. 

16795. Supposing you bought a big grass tract in 
Roscommon, would you give people in the centre of 
Mayo and the people on the western seaboards of 
Galway and Connemara equal chances to come to that 
tract in Roscommon? — If I found that people on the 
western seaboard had by any possibility other means 
by which to earn a decent living, say, by fishing, I 
would not be so keen on going to them and holding 
out inducements as I would to people who had no 
other means. 

16796. I quite admit that if a man is getting on 
very well by fishing or anything of that sort he is 
provided for ; but would you give people on the sea- 
board who are trying to live by the land, and who are 
not eking out their income by fishing the same chances 
to go to Roscommon grass lands as you would to the 
people in the centre of Mayo? — When you say people 
living by the land, and who have no other means of 
livelihood, undoubtedly I draw no distinction between 
those living on the seaboard and those living inland. 

16797. You would not leave the people on the sea- 
board to be dealt with after you had dealt with people 
living in the centre of Mayo? — No. I would leave 
those people who have a fair possibility of keeping 
themselves by some other means than by the land, but 
if I found a number of people on the seaboard who had 
no other means except the land I would deal with them 
at once. I would make no distinction. The only dis- 
tinction I would make would be in the possibility of 
some being able to live without being transferred. 

16798. You would be prepared to deal with those 
on the seaboard who had no other means of living ex- 
cept by the land as speedily and quickly as those 
people further inland ? — Certainly. 

16799. Mr. Kavanagii. — Are you in favour of Mr. 

Finucane’s scheme of trying to induce the larger man 
to leave first, and then using his holding ; or would 
you begin with the smaller man ? — I think his scheme 
of getting the larger man out and thereby leaving 
a certain amount of land for the improvement of his 
neighbour’s holding is undoubtedly the right policy. 

16800. You would begin with the larger man? — Yes. 

I should prefer to- transfer a large man to Westmeath, 
one who would give up a large amount of land. 

16801. Do you think you would have to offer him a 
larger inducement to go than the smaller man? — He 
would give you a greater return for your inducements 
than the smaller man would. If he were able to give 
you fifty acres of land for improving the holdings of 
five men, he would give you a bigger inducement. 

16802. Mr. Kavanagh. — W ould his fifty acres 
there be worth a larger tract? — I would give him 
enough to make a fair inducement to- go. 

16803. Sir Francis Mowatt. — With regard to the 
industries now available for people on the West Coast 
of Ireland, you included fishing and the details of 
fishing and the extent of its development, which is at 
the hand of every person who wants to take it up. 

You also included the migratory labour, did you not ? 

— Yes. 

16804. And it is within most of our knowledge that 
there is a large and increasing demand for that 
labour, and that any person who desires to go, say, 
to the North of Scotland and elsewhere, will find 
work there, either in the mines or in the fish-curing 
industry, or in harvest? — Yes; I know that is so from 
questioning the people. 

16805. And there has never been any sign of that 
falling off; the demand is as great to-day as ever it 
2 A 
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Aow. 13 1906. l vas ^ — Yes. The conversion of uneconomic holdings 
— L ' ' into ones of sufficient capacity must be accomplished 

Mr Commis- either — 


(1) by the enlargement of existing small hold- 

ings ; or 

(2) by the transfer of the occupiers to other hold- 

ings of sufficient size. 


The enlargement of existing uneconomic holdings 
can only be carried out by (a) the voluntary purchase 
of untenanted land in the neighbourhood, or (6) 
where suitable untenanted land exists, but a volun- 
tary sale cannot be effected, by the adoption of some 
method of inducement or compulsion. The mi- 
gration or transfer of occupiers to new hold- 
ings where land can be got on reasonable terms is a 
question of the occupier rather than of the owner. 
The success of this method of relief also depends on 
(a) the voluntary transfer of the occupiers of the 
uneconomic holdings — the “ congests ” — and (b) where 
that fails, and the removal or rearrangement of the 
occupiers is desirable for the good of the family, or of 
the district, or of the community, on the granting 
of comnulsorv nowers for rWH-nn mrt 


of compulsory powers for dealing with obstructive 
or unreasonable pei-sons. Where these various 
methods of treatment have been tried, and 
where all suitable and untenanted land has 
been utilised, then other methods of dealing 
with the residue of congested occupiers anust 
be devised, such as the establishment or develop- 
ment of industries, or the better organisation, aiding 
and control, by State agencies, of migrating labour. 
An inquiry into the areas and communities that are 
likely to be dealt with by tote acquisition of un- 
tenanted land, either in the neighbourhood or else- 
where, is necessary, so that the extent of the problem 
may be gauged as soon as possible, thus enabling other 
ameliorative methods to be devised. 

It is necessary to call attention to some of the diffi 
culties, and questions which have to be faced in 
acquiring untenanted land and in transferring,’ or 
migrating occupiers of uneconomic holdings. 
The acquisition of untenamted land suitable for the 
relief of congested occupiers on satisfactory terms is 
usually a matter of considerable difficultv. Such 
land is usually good grazing land, hitherto easily let 
each season on a system that gave little trouble to the 
owner, and that brought him in a good income. Most 
of this land in the West of Ireland was formerly 
occupied by a large population of small tenants, as 
may be learned from the evidence of the potato ridges, 
long grass covered, still to be seen. These former 
occupiers were generally cleared away in the latter 
half of the last century. Owners of such lands pre- 
ferred to let them to graziers who acquired no le«al 
tenancies with inconvenient rights, and who gave no 
trouble. Consequently very little of this land° natur- 
ally comes into the market. Yet around it are usually 
to be found groups of poor peasants struggling to 
exist on mountain or bog plots, too unproductive for 
graziers, hungering for the land that their forefathers 
occupied, and the acquisition of which would now 
they think raise them from poverty. Of recent years 
these people have become vocal, and make it plain that 
in their opinion the system that deprived them of the 
chance of acquiring the land was objectionable and 
contrary to the good of the community. Graziers be- 
came unpopular, and owners found that difficulties of 
various kinds were put in their way. The result is 
that, in some localities— especially in mid-Galway and 
in parts of Mayo— after a period of agitation, stress, 
and discussion, owners became inclined to sell their 
untenanted land for the purpose of distribution among 
small tenants. Within the last two years large areas 
have been distributed through the agency of the Estates 
Commissioners, with the most beneficial results 
.Numbers of uneconomic holdings have been enlarged 
new buildings have been created, congestion has been 
relieved, contentment has been secured, and peace and 
harmony have succeeded to agitation and outrage. 

Some owners, finding that the existing system of 
letting grass lands on the eleven months’ system was 
becoming difficult, attempted a procedure of breaking 
up their grass lands into suitable sized holdings, and 
getting or obtaining fines for the tenant-right in such 
newly-created holdings either by public auction or 
more generally by private agreement. They did this 
with the intention of then selling to the purchasers 
under the Land Act. -This method of dealing with the 


grass lands is objectionable. It encouraged the land- 
hungry people to bid prices frequently out of all pro- 
portion to the value. The effort to raise the purchase 
money frequently led to borrowing and indebtedness 
that kept the people in poverty and misery and 
lessened the security for the repayment of advances of 
public money. Where this was not the case the 


system resulted m tne land getting into the wrong 
hands. It enabled the sons of wealthier farmers and 
graziers to acquire the grass lands and took away all 
hope of bettering their position from the smaller and 
poorer people who most needed relief. The system of 
creating holdings by the payment of fines is, accord- 
ingly, discouraged by the Estates Commissioners, who 
refuse to declare lands so dealt with as “ estates ” for 
the purposes of the Land Acts. The Estates Commis- 
sioners are always ready to make an estimate of the 
price of Such lands when asked to purchase, with the 
object of carrying out the enlargement and creation 
of holdings, and the distribution of the land among 
suitable persons under their own supervision. 

16806. Sir John ColOmb. — I suppose you have a 
full return of tlie areas ? — We have returns giving the 
actual amounts. Mr. Stuart will explain that very 
fully to you. 

16806a. You say the Estates Commissioners are al- 
ways ready to make an estimate of- the price of such 
land when asked to purchase. Previously you told 
us of landlords having grass land in their own hands 
who saw a means of making a considerable profit by 
dividing it up and throwing it on the market. I pre- 
sume, and I think you told us that that would be an 
extremely profitable thing for the landlord of the 
grass land ? — Yes. 

16807. When you told us you are ready to estimate 
the price of such land, is that a fact you take into 
consideration, that if the landlord had exercised what 
he would be allowed to exercise in any other country, 
the right of doing what he likes with his own — do vou 
take that into consideration in the price you are 
going to offer him ? — No. 

16808. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Would you ex- 
plain why you do not take it into account? — We 
can only offer him a price that bears a relation to the 
value of the land and the price at which we can re- 
sell it to the tenants we put into possession. If the 
landlord chooses to cut it up and sell it and make 
something m that way, of course he can do it, but he 
cannot expect us 

!6809 Does not the reason go still further back: 
that Parliament m its wisdom has enacted a measure 
which is for the good of the community as a whole, 
and that that measure lays down the rule that land- 
lords m disposing of their property shall only do so 
m accordance with the spirit of the measure?— Our 
grounds for refusing to declare an estate are that it 
tL Land Act 6 declared an estate for the Purposes of 

16810. The purposes of the Land Act are such as 
nf kf’ '° ned ’. na,n l y ’ thafc if a landlord did dispose 
of his Property in that way he would be contravening 
the spirit of the Land Purchase Act of 1903?— Yes 


land from him we can only give the price in propol 
tion to what we consider we can re-sell it. But he 
cannot come to us and say “ I now ask you to come 
an _ c l take that land off my hands ’ ’ 

referred' 51 

‘ 1,e » «» 
of 1 SameSClQ“ i 1‘ , i eS “ 1 “"“*“.«■>» of the Art 
“ *• 

1 ° 813A ' But it is an execution of the duties which 

i finiT 0S «- d U T?° n them by law Quite so. 

16814. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hat is the 

tenantTight or obtaining fines for 'the 

hv"™wf ht ln .. such newly- created holdings either 

wi 

1,000 acres, and you break it up i nto fifty acre 
holdings, you hold an auction, an auSion of toe 
right of occupation of each of these fiftv-acre hold- 

Son ’ th ° ° P “ m “ tot tr the right of occnpa- 


hiiSwf 4* m ? el} ' means they get an offer of 
higher rent ; , tamp sum, hesidee the- rent. .For 
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the last couple of years owners of grass lands in cer- 
tain districts have had some difficulty in making 
lettings for grazing. This was due to two main 
causes : 

(1) unprofitable seasons for graziers, and 

(2) the growing unpopularity of the grass land 
system. 

Some owners attempted to sell their grass 
lands by private sale, but this method was 
not usually successful, and the proprietors found it 
necesary to ask the Estates Commissioners to estimate 
a price.' That was the case on the Clanmorris estate. 
In that instance the owner first tried this process of 
creating holdings and putting them up for auction, 
but although he got a certain number to bid for 
them, they afterwards withdrew, and others refused 
to bid. He then came to us and asked us to buy the 
estate. In most cases the owners also had a number 
of small tenants on their estates, and these refused to 
purchase unless the grass lands were divided among 
them. The result is that a large quantity of un- 
tenanted land has been brought in to have prices 
estimated thereon in the counties of Galway, Mayo, 
and Roscommon. 

The difficulty of fixing a price now comes. Many 
owners seek for a price that will give them their in- 
come on the basis of their grazing lettings. This, of 
course, is impossible. These lettings are dependent on 
a variety of fluctuating conditions, and the Estates 
Commissioners are obliged to adopt the obvious prin- 
ciple of offering for untenanted land a price which 
they can get back on a re-sale to the tenants on fair 
security. 

16816. Sir John Colomb.— Would you kindly de- 
velop that. You say, “ This, of course, is impos- 
sible” and you only give us the information that the 
lettings are dependent on a variety of fluctuating con- 
ditions. Will you explain why it is impossible, and 
the nature of the conditions, of which you say there 
is a great variety, which prevent you offering to the 
landlord a price which, on the transfer of his land 
to you, would leave him in no worse a condition than 
he was before?-— The rent that is obtained from graz- 
ing lettings has been, in the first place, universally 
admitted in Ireland not to be the basis of a fair rent. 

16817. You say admittedly not fair ? — Yes, it is ad- 
mittedly not the basis of a fair rent. Nobody, in my 
experience ever took grazing rents as throwing any 
real light upon what the occupation rent of a holding 
would be. The tenant comes in to get that rent fixed 
before the Court. The grazing rent is usually a rent 
for the grass of the holding; it is a rent that could 
not be payable by a man who had to live permanently 
on that farm. These grazing rents are usually paid 
by people who live away from the farm, but who take 
the grass for a certain period. 

16818. I am talking now of grazing lettings, and 
I understood by grazing lettings you meant lettings 
on the eleven months’ system ? — Yes. 

16819. That is land upon which a fair rent has 
never been fixed? — Quite so. 

16820. Then how can you tell what a fair rent is, 
if a fair rent has never been fixed ? iSurely the ques- 
tion is the value of the land in the open market ? — 
No. We must begin by estimating what the fair 
rent of it would be if that land was occupied by a 
tenant. That is the only way by which we can get 
at the permanent value of it. If you get fifty acres 
of land which may now be part of a big grazing tract 
and we want to get the permanent value of it, the 
value on which we can fairly make an advance of 
public money, it must be on the basis of what a 
tenant, living on it and occupying it as an occupying 
tenant, would be able to pay for it, not what a grazier 
could pay for it. In the case of the grazier, also rates 
and taxes are paid by the owner, and not by the 
grazing tenant. 

16821. The point I want to get at is this. You 
say — “For a variety of reasons.” One reason, I 
gather, you give is that you must fix a fair rent first 
in your mind as a basis of fixing the price? — Yes, 
that is so. 

16822. But what are the other - reasons ? You say 
there are a variety of reasons ? — Another reason is that 
grazing rents have not been regarded, either by the 
landlord or anybody else, as permanent rents. The 
man who pays rent for a grazing letting does not pay 
rates or taxes for the land. They are paid by the 
owner of the land and not by the occupying tenant. 


16823. Over an average number of years, the average 
of his income from those grazing lands would repre- 
sent a certain sum ? — Quite so. 

16824. And if you offer him a price, which, if in- 
vested in sound securities, will not yield him that 
sum, you propose to him a price that will not yield 
him Ms income ? — In the first place, if we paid him 
a price that was measured by the grazing rents, it 
would mean our purchasing the land at a price that 
we could not dream of re-selling it at to an occupying 
tenant. We are going to re-sell to an occupying 
purchaser, and if w© pay a price based, as you suggest, 
on the grazing rent, it would be a price that we would 
never get back. We cannot enter into a transaction of 
that kind. We must buy on a basis that would 
enable us to re-sell to an occupying purchaser who 
for sixty-eight and a half years will be obliged to 
pay us the annuity. If we bought at the grazing rent 
we could not dream of re-selling on such a basis. 

16825. It really therefore comes to this, that the 
landlord, and private property, is to be sacrificed for 
the benefit of the community? — The rent that the 
landlord may have got during the past ten, twelve, 
or fifteen years is not a rent that, in the ordinary 
course of events,, any public body, insurance or other- 
wise, would dream of lending money on, the repayment 
of wMch would have to extend over sixty-eight years. 
They would say, “ Looking back for sixty-eight years 
we see what an enormous variation in the value of 
grazing land has taken place, and it is wise to look 
forward.” The present condition of things is not one 
you can count on, and no prudent lender, in our view, 
would dream of advancing money which would aiot be 
repaid until a period extending to very nearly seventy 
years had passed. He would take a much more sure 
basis, namely, the basis of the rent that can be paid 
by an occupying tenant. 

Sir John Colomb. — I was only speaking with re- 
gard to the possibilities of compulsory purchase. 

16826. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is it not a fact 
that grazing rents are unstable? — Yes. 

16827. That is the substantial reason why grazing 
rents cannot be taken as the basis of your purchase 
arrangements — because grazing rents are unstable ? — 
Exactly. 

16828. And you want to get down to the firm ground 
upon which rents are based ; and upon that you base 
your valuation. That is the explanation? — Quite so. 

16829. Sir John Colomb. — Why are grazing rents 
unstable? — A grazing rent is a rent that is fixed each 
year by the grazier who takes the land. It will per- 
haps pay Mm to give a Mgh price for the land for 
grazing purposes this year, but perhaps next year he 
will not take it at all ; he may conclude, “ It won’t pay 
me next year.” But the occupying tenant has not 
merely to pay this year, but for a long time to come. 

16830. But supposing the landlord’s books show 
that over a period of fifteen years the grazing rents 
have always been pretty much the same, why should 
you assume that tins will not be the case in future? — 
The same argument might have been used in the case 
of ordinary occupation rents, because the landlord 
for ten or fifteen years got the same rent. That would 
not prevent the rents being reduced when piices fell. 

16831. To sum up, the basis upon which your price 
is fixed is a fair rent, and you told us yesterday that 
the fair rents are fixed upon no certain principle? — 
The basis of valuation and the principles of valuation 
have not been laid down clearly. 

16832. And therefore you fix the purchase price on 
a basis, the principle of which cannot be defined ? — It 
is fixed on a basis that you have to accept. It is the 
judicial basis. My objection yesterday was that in 
fixing tMs judicial basis, the Court did not lay down 
principles, as I think they should have done. 

16833. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The rents of the 
grazing lands, of course, depend upon the competition 
and demand for grazing ? — Yes. 

16834. And that is necessarily somewhat uncertain? 
— Quite so. 

16835. It must depend to a great extent upon the 
free admission or the exclusion of store cattle from 
abroad ? — Yes. 

16836. If therefore the Canadian cattle, for in- 
stance, were to be allowed at any time free impor- 
tation into the country, the grazing rents would come 
tumbling down ? — Undoubtedly. 

2 A 2 
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16837. And it would be quite impossible to fix the 
value of the land for the future while ignoring that 
very great risk in the falling off of the grazing rent ? — 
Unquestionably. 

16838. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — About how many 
acres of this eleven months’ land have the Commission 
bought? — We have actually completed the purchase of 

24.000 acres, and we have agreed to buy about 15,000 
additional. 

16839. Altogether 40,000 acres. Was all that 
voluntarily purchased ? — Yes. 

16840. The landlords were under no compulsion to 
sell ?— No. 

16841. Is there any one of those bargains based 
upon the grazing rents ? — None. 

16842. Therefore you have instanced cases covering 

40.000 acres where the landlords are perfectly willing 
to accept the prices upon the substantial and prac- 
tical value of the land ? — Our prices were based upon 
the fair rent. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is an indication 
of what the landlords think is fair to them. 

16843. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did they vary? — Yes. 
16844. Of course you are aware that you cannot go 
on letting on the eleven months’ system without de- 
teriorating your land ? — That is another reason ; if you 
go on too long grazing under certain circumstances you 
do not improve the land. 

16845. It is only in very exceptional cases you can 
go on letting for eleven months over and over again ? 
— Yes. 

16846. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I believe you 
intend later on to hand us a Memorandum on the 
probable effect of the importation of foreign cattle ? — 
Yes. I have prepared a Memorandum* in which I go 
into the various classes of holdings in Ireland and 
how much they would be affected by the opening of the 
ports to foreign cattle. It is impossible to give owners 
a price which will yield their income from grazing rents 
on a basis of 3g per cent.. In the first place an in- 
vestment yielding three and a-half per cent, is a 
much higher order of security than Irish grazing 
rents. Then everybody knows that grazing rents are 
not a true basis for the permanent valuation of 
land. The basis of fair rents is more satisfactory. 
To enable the lands when split up to be resold to pur- 
chasers at a price that would be well secured to the 
State necessitates a price for the estate that will often 
make it difficult to bring about a sale. Some means 
of bridging the gap is desirable, and it has been sug- 
gested that by a rearrangement of the bonus system 
under the Land Act (by, for instance, largely in- 
creasing the bonus on the sale of untenarited land, or 
by allocating it in an inverse ratio to the number of 
years’ purchase of the fair rent of the land) the de- 
sired result would be attained. 

Where also a vendor has an estate consisting of 
both tenanted and un tenanted land, it is desirable 
that he should sell both to the Estates Commissioners 
under Section 6, so as to enable them to make a proper 
distribution of the lands. 

Powers of a compulsory character for the purchase 
of either tenanted or untenanted land might be given 
where the Estates Commissioners certify that such 
land is needed in any particular locality': — 

(1) To enable untenanted land to be obtained to 
relieve congestion in the neighbourhood where such 
cannOt otherwise be removed, or 

(2) To enable a nest of uneconomic holdings to 
be acquired where it is desirable to rearrange those 
holdings, and to distribute amongst them the un- 
tenanted land that has been acquired in the 
neighbourhood. 

16847. Sir John Colomb.— What ratio does the 

40,000 acres, which you gave as the amount of un- 
tenanted grazing land you bought, bear to the whole 
of the grazing land similarly situated in Ireland ? I 
want to arrive at what proportion the 40,000 acres 
bears to the whole ?— •' The amount of untenanted land, 
less bogs, &c., the Poor Law Valuation of which is 
2s: 6d. or under-, is 620,000 acres. 

16848. Then it is 40,000 acres out of a possible 
600,000. In these 40,000 acres how many landlords 
are concerned? — About thirty-five landlords. 

16849. In your opinion, dp you consider that where 
the number of landlords is so small, and the proportion 

•See ] 


of untenanted land so small, it is fair to base, upon 
that limited knowledge, a surmise that because' they 
voluntarily sell, the price was therefore really 
fair. Might not they have been a few exceptionally 
situated, between the devil and the deep sea? — I have 
no means of judging. The operation has been in exist- 
ence a very short time. 

16850. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Were these land- 
lords particularly embarrassed ? — I do not think so. 

16851. They were the average class of owner? — Yes, 
the average class of owner - . 

16352. The Chairman.— You say that powers of a 
compulsory character for the purchase of other than 
tenanted land might be given where the Estates Com- 
missioners certify that such land is needed in a par- 
ticular locality. You use the word “ might ” ? — Yes. 

16853. It would seem from reading it offhand that 
you were not very definite in your own mind as to the 
need for compulsion? — Yes. I think I would turn 
that into “should.” 

16854. If you turn it into “should,” will you tell 
us shortly what your reasons are for thinking com- 
pulsory powers are necessary? — I think that it will 
be found that in some of the cases where we most re- 
quire the land we shall be unable to obtain it without 
compulsory powers. Our experience at present is that 
in many cases where we wanted the land badly, and 
made what we considered a very full offer for it, we 
were not dealt with. 

16855. You have found that already ? — Yes. I have 
one case present to my mind where a large area of un- 
tenanted land was offered to us in the sense that the 
owner asked us to make a valuation of it. It was 
situated in a place where it would have been very use- 
ful to us, and it would have been very desirable to 
obtain it, and we made him an offer of over twenty- 
seven years’ purchase of idle estimated fair rent of it, 
and in reply he wrote to us to know whether the offer 
was based on a mistake in arithmetic or was a bad 
joke. 

16856. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did that include the bonus ? 
— No ; that was exclusive of the bonus. 

16857. The Chairman. — You did not find out what 
his idea of a good joke was ; did you ascertain what 
he would have expected? — We did not proceed any 
further under the circumstances. He did not state the 
price he was willing to sell at, but he indicated a 
price that was far beyond what we would dream of 
giving. 

16858. What sort of a difference was there between 
you?— It was a very considerable difference. He did 
not actxially specify the amount he was w illing to take, 
but he indicated that it would be very much in excess 
of what we offered. 

16859. Are there any other cases you can tell 
us of where you have found a similar result? — We 
had to get unteijanted land in another case, and paid 
such a sum for the land that we had to make a loss 
on the re-sale. We found we hod to lose a great deal 
of money on the re-sale. 

16860. In other words, there was a considerable dif- 
ference between the price you were forced to pay and 
the price at which you could re-sell to the tenants? — 
Tit at was so. 

16861. Won’t differences of that kind always exist? 
— It lias not occurred very often, but, speaking for those 
thirty-five owners from whom we have bought un- 
tenanted land, as a rule, they have sold to us on our 
estimate of the price that we could give for it and at 
which we were able to re-sell. 

16862. What do you imagine was the reason of that ; 
do you imagine that for some reason or another they 
were willing to sell at a price which did not secure 
them their net income ?■ — No ; I really think from per- 
sonal conversation with many of them that they 
realised that the price we offered them was, on the 
whole, a price that it was wise for them to take, look- 
ing to the prospects of the future. They realised that 
the price was a fair one, and they came to the con- 
clusion that the wisest thing they could do was to take 
it rather than risk the future. 

16863. Do you imagine it would be possible to buy 
any considerable quantity of land at a price from the 
landlord at which you could re-sell to the tenant with- 
out loss?— I think we could buy a very large amount 
but. at the same time, I think' that compulsory powers 
3. 345. 
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•would be very necessary and desirable. We may not 
have to apply them very much, but, at the same time, 

I think there will be cases where the land is perhaps 
most needed where they would have to be applied. 

16864. Is this your view roughly:— In the great 
majority of cases you will be able to deal with land- 
lords yourself and come to an arrangement of pur- 
chase which will satisfy them and enable you to re-sell 
to the tenants without loss ; but that there might be 
and probably will be cases of unreasonable landlords 
who, either for private reasons or from mere pique, 
mere stubbornness, refused to sell at any price, or only 
agree to sell at a price at which it is practically im- 
possible for you to buy, and for them you may need 
-compulsory powers ; is that your view ? — That is my 
view. 

16865. May I ask you on what principle do you pro- 
pose that the compulsory powers should be exercised? 
— Does your lordship mean method of fixing the price, 
, or the cases we would apply compulsion to? 

16866. I mean as regards the method by which the 
price would be fixed ?— That is an exceedingly difficult 
question, but it appears to me that the basis of all 
prices must be the value that in a series of years will 
return the owner his present net income in an invest- 
ment of a similar character as regards security to that 
out of which he was getting his income hitherto. As 
regards the owner, that is the true test, and as regards 
the occupier whom you mean to put on the land — of 
course, you in all cases look forward to dividing up 
the land among occupiers 

16867. I quite understand you cannot put on the 
occupier a higher annuity than you could reasonably 
expect him to pay. I had the landlord in my mind, 
and I wanted to know how you would approach the 
landlord, and what price you would propose to pay 
him. If you mftst compel him to sell, you say the 
basis of such an arrangement must be purchase on 
terms that would give him his net income in a se- 
curity equal to that which he had enjoyed pre- 
viously ? — Yes, similar stability. 

16868. Does not that open the door to an enormous 
amount of difference of opinion as to the stability of 
security? — Undoubtedly, but in all those matters you 
have to establish some kind of tribunal or body whose 
duty it will be to lay down principles and to decide 
what is the equivalent security, and the amount of 
purchase money that will be required to give him. 

16869. When you talk of establishing a tribunal, I 
take it that you would be of opinion that in finding 
such a tribunal you would seek something which would 
command the confidence of both sides? — So far as is 
possible. 

16870. It would be an unfortunate thing if the 
tribunal which had to decide questions of price in 
these matters was not regarded with confidence by 
•either landlords or tenants? — Undoubtedly. 

16871. Do you imagine it is possible under present 
conditions in' Ireland to find a tribunal which would 
-command the confidence of both sides ? — That is a diffi- 
cult question. 

16872. Do you? — I do; if the tribunal, whatever 
it is, that undertakes that matter, shows by the results 
that it has estimated a fair price for the land, having 
regard to all the circumstances, and awards the owners 
such sums as will give them their income in a security 
of an equivalent value, I think it will gain confidence. 

16873. That is another thing ; can you find any 
tribunal in Ireland that will start with the confidence 
of both sides? — Speaking personally, I don’t see why 
we ourselves should not have the confidence of both 
sides. 

16874. Have you got their confidence? — I hope so. 

16875. Leave out the personal composition of the 
Estates Commissioners for a moment, after all the 
Estates Commissioners is a thing that depends to a 
great extent upon its personnel? — Undoubtedly. 

16876. What safeguard is there that the present 
personnel will remain ; suppose that in an unfortunate 
moment the present Commissioners ceased to be Com- 
missioners, you might surely have Commissioners who 
would hold very different opinions, who might ad- 
minister the work in a very different way ? — That is 
•quite potesiible ; but in Ireland, at any rate, and 1 I sup- 
pose it- is the same in most countries, you can devise no 
body to whom you would entrust public duties of this 
kind that as regards public confidence will not depend 
largely on , its personnel. 

16877. The personnel depends to a considerable ex-, 
tent on the views of the Government of the day when 


those appointments have to be made? — That is un- 
doubtedly the case. 

16878. Is a tribunal of the kind likely to be re- 
garded with confidence? — If the Government of the day 
appoint men who undoubtedly are on the view impro- 
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per men 

16879. I did not say improper men? — It is the 
same when a judge of the High Court is appointed. 
The Government of the day appoints him ; and the 
people must accept him. 

16880. Is not the judge of the High Court in a 
different position from the Estates Commissioners; is 
not the judge of the High Court very much more re- 
moved from political influences and from the atmos- 
phere of successive Governments of the day than a 
body 'like the Estates Commissioners ? — I doubt 
whether people in Ireland, reasonably or unreasonably, 
will agree with that. You will find people who have 
doubts even as regards the judges of the High Count. 
I am sure you will find it almost impossible to get 
everyone to agree as to the impartiality of persons 
with large powers of a judicial or administrative 
character. The most you can hope for is that what- 
ever body is appointed will by its action show the 
people that it is determined to do what is right and 
fair. 


16881. Do you suggest that the suspicion which un- 
doubtedly exists in Ireland extends even to the judges 
of the High Court ? — I think it is common knowledge 
that they have been accused of partisanship — I am not 
saying rightly or wrongly — that criticism has often 
been directed against them, and that they also have 
been attacked for .their actions. 

16882. For party partiality? — Yes. You will find 
very few judges of the High Court who have not been 
criticised as severely as any other officials. 

16883. Does it come down to this then, that it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to find any tribunal in 
Ireland which is regarded with such confidence that 
you can hand over work of this kind to it, and give 
general satisfaction at the same time ? — I think it is 
quite possible to appoint a body that will act fairly 
and justly, but at tlie same time that the body, no 
matter how f air it may be, will be attacked by some- 


• 16884. I am not suggesting that the body which 
would be appointed would not act fairly. My ex- 
perience of Ireland certainly is that bodies do act 
fairly. It is a question of confidence. It is not a 
question of what they would do. It is a question of 
the way in which they would be regarded. Is it pos- 
sible to find a tribunal in Ireland that would be re- 
garded with such confidence by all classes of the popu- 
lation in Ireland that you could hand over work of 
this kind to them without laying down what the prin- 
ciples are on which they are to act, and at the same 
time expect there would be general satisfaction in 
what you have done? — I think you may lay down the 
principles on which they are to act, and may even go 
further. You may set -up a tribunal in the form of a 
body of arbitrators; if you like, you may devise 
various methods to get over the difficulty you have m 
finding a body that would itself deserve the confidence 
of both sides. You may devise various safeguards, 
but I myself think that if you appoint a tribunal 
of competent persons who have thought out these sub- 
jects and are determined to act perfectly f airly that, 
although they may be at first attacked on one side 
or the other, when their work is seen they will get 
the confidence of all sides. 

16885. I may take it, at any rate, that a tribunal 
of that kind would have to work its way into public 
confidence? — I would be inclined to say so. 

16886. Do you, or do you not, suggest that when 
work of this kind is handed over to such a tribunal 
the principles on which it should proceed should be 
laid down? — So far as they are capable of being laid 
down. You may always lay down principles on 
which you are to act, but it is in the application of 
those principles that Hie difficulty comes. 

16887. Take a case like that which you have just- 
referred to, namely, the comparison of the stability 
of different securities : would you suggest that this 
tribunal should determine the relation of one security 
with the other, the comparison of one security witli 
the other, or would you suggest that when handing 
over the work to them, the Government of the day 
should say at what rate of interest a man’s income 
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' — 1 up a scale — I could draw up a scale myself — that 

Mr. Commis- would show that relation. The scale might be con- 
sioner Bailey, sidered by persons on both sides, and might be subject 
to criticism, but you oan arrive .at a fair scale. 

16888. What do you mean by a scale?— A scale 
winch would determine the relative values of. the par- 
ticular properties being sold, and the relative securi- 
ties and the rate of interest on those securities that 
would represent those values. It is possible to draw 
up such .a scale. 

16889. You mean to say you would classify land in 
Ireland, and, say, land in Blacksod would be worth a 
o per cent, security or a 6 per cent, security, whereas 
land in Meath would be represented by a 3 per cent, 
security and so forth, and you would allow both 
parties to come and argue that?— To show whether it 
should be put into the one category or the other — that 
is quite possible. 

16890. That is a complicated matter— would not 
that lead to endless litigation and discussion ? — A 
system offing prices would develop. It would lead 
to that, because otherwise the owner will say you 
have or you have not taken certain matters into 
account. You can anake a schedule classifying the 
holdings and estates in the country, Division A 
Division B, C, and so on, and give an investment of 
one class of return to one, another to another-. 
Although it may appear complicated in the first 
instance, it would in practice simplify matters, but 
you must leave to the body that is applying the 
principles some discretion as to whether a particular 
case is to be put into one or another category. 

16891. Just tell us what would be the actual pro- 
ceduie in a plan of that kind. You would try to 
i a fron } a landlord, say in Roscommon, and 
y°M nd lle . asks an impossible figure; you then pro- 
ceed to apply compulsion to him. What is your next 
su g|f yon should send down inspectors 
to leport upon that land and advise you as to the 
category m which you think it should be placed, and 
do you suggest that they should report and then 
pioceed to put it into a certain category and then 
bl ’«n g + 1 * Up befo ^ e y<mr tribunal for ratification? 

that is one method. If you proceed by the method 
of category and classification you would 7 have a cer- 
tain number of categories varying from, say, 3 to 31-, 
3 ^n a ' n ^ j P t0 4 ’ a7ld 5 P 61 ' cent., and so on. You 
f y - ? P^rty in a very bad district or 
which is of such a character that anvone would see 
• °” wouM he weU Paid by a sum of money 
yMfihig 5 or 6 per cent 
+W i him lias present net income. A security of 
that land would be quite as good' as or a better 
security , than the owner lias at present. ’ 

JfK&Slf lebateoblel-There may be disputes, 
but if the holdings or estates Were properly classified 

SfcSi ' *“* 

wt - 6 ? 93 ' . Supl, '; s ? * landlord has got a property 
ton C Vt tUrnS l Um a ? et lncome which is equivalent 
to a 3£ per cent, security, do you propose to take him 
compulsorily into some* ’court and Xy him on tW 
basis of a 5 per cent, security-do you think he 
would not be perfectly justified in saying ‘‘ Thank 
you very much for your offer, but I prefer’ to reto to 
my present 3£ per cent, security”? — If hj s present 

T " rlh . 3i r r “"*■ I would Prt pKm 
mnto the 5 per cent, class. - um 

JTi r H ZJ° ucCll/ttf ho",'2-5w 

beJ-Y^XoaSd 15 ^? in the future may 

, y °^. would estimate what the return from 
th.t partacular is likely and, h,5S 

d what was nvxii™,! xi ° 


regard to the future, and wS was rhSed iTS* 

si 

loulfay i?S£' 


16895. I can understand you making any calcula- 
uon of that sort as long as you are calculating on 
facts, but when you bring in all sorts of hypothetical 
tilings m regard to the future you get Into the realms 
of pure speculation. You talk about an estate being 
gilt-edged or not gilt-edged. Take the question of 
cattle. You say to a man, “ You have received a 
certain income for the last few years, and if we are 
to take that as the basis you are entitled to be put 
into number one category, but let me point out to 
you it Canadian cattle comes in the prosperity of 
your tenants will be so decreased that you will not 
receive anything like the same amount of rent you 
Have done in the past. Consequently your rents are 
so speculative for this reason that we must put you 
in category number four or number three.” He says, 

L thank you very much for your opinion, but I 'do- 
not agree with you. I do not think Canadian cattle 
are coming in ; I prefer to run the risk of them 
coming m ; I prefer to remain as I am now.” Have 
you any right to enforce your views as to proba- 
bilities of the future as against his ?— It is done 
every day. We do it in fixing fair rents under the 
Land Act against the view of the owner. We 
decide that for the next fifteen years the outlook is 
such that it will necessitate certain fair -rents The 
owner does not like it, and he says, “ You have taken 
-into account matters which I do not believe in,” but he 
has to put up with it. ’ 

16896. He has to put up with it— in other words 
you projiose you should establish a tribunal which 
would lay down its own opinions of what the true 
value of the land was, and that whether the landlord 
liked it or whether he did not this price should be 
given Jnm l— Yes'. You may have some appeal if vosu 
please, if you think it would be desirable or fair. 

16897 And you think that that calculation should 
be fixed not upon the amount received, but upon 
, th ® ten f nt ma y with security pay in the 
futuie?— Yes, because if you can estimate the income 
lu 01 ? V a , spread over a future period that is all 
that the land is worth. It would be useless to go 
back twenty or thirty years and say, “ I will give 
you the price on that.” We know that would bring 
m eondations that have long -ago vanished That 
would -raise the price beyond what it is now worth 
You must do your best to estimate. 

Wfi 89 r« Then 4 . ? g,:icultul ' e is in y°ur opinion per- 
fectly different from any other industry ?— Yes. 

-iS"' i 8 " 0 " 14 ™ , lu “ •>“■» apparently, 

namely, the amount that the most prudent and cau- 
tious tenant can undertake to pay for his holding. 
Anything above that is risky ?— But if VO u take 
any other industry you must also see ahead* of 
you. You must remember that in this case of land 
mXt 1 '* PUfohasmg property by -the help of public 
money which must remain charged on the land until 
the repayment is complete sixty-eight years after. 

16900 How do you illustrate that— if you take 
that mto consideration, how are you to estimate the 
possibilities of any industry ?— That can only be done 
under human guidance, by obtaining competent 
persons to arrive at the conclusion. In the long run 
you are driven back to the knowledge and the powers 
of prophecy, if you please, of the body you give the 
calculating operations to. 

16 901 In order to be quite clear, the two main 
things which I think you have expressed in our dis 
cussion has been first that any tribunal which is set 
up for this purpose must work itself into popular 
confidence and be judged by results. Consequently, 
the price that is given to landlords should be based 
upon the annuity which the tenant can be reasonably 
asked to pay for sixty-eight years, irrespective alto- 
gether of the amount the landlord has been receiving 
in the past?— Yes, irrespective of the amount he has 
been receiving in the past, but not irrespective of the 
amount that taking the past and the prospects of 
the future, he would be likely to receive The 
amount toe tenant is likely to be able to pay’ for the 
next sixty years, is dependent on toe same conditions 
•as would give a landlord his income if he had not 
sold. If the chances are that agriculture will im- 
prove, if you can come to the conclusion that 
agricultural prices are likely to rise, that would enable 
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you to sell to tlie tenant at a higher rate. You must 
take all these matters into account in calculating not 
only the purchase price by the tenant, but also the 
price to be given to the landlord. 

16902. In your opinion the landlord should be 
bought out on the basis of what the tenant could be 
reasonably be expected to pay for sixty-eight years in 
view of the probable future of agriculture? — Yes, as 
arrived at by the persons most capable of estimating 
it. I cannot see any other way of estimating value 
at all in an article that has to repay itself over a 
long period of time. 

16903. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In the account 
you havei given us of the gradual progress of legisla- 
tion, you start from the position which had been 
reached in 1860 with Deasy’s Act, in which practi- 
cally the tenant had no rights, and in which all 
rights were concentrated in the hands of the land- 
lord ?— Yes. 

16904. From that time till now it has been a 
gradual process of transfer of right from the land- 
lord to the tenant?— Yes, of legal transfer by law. 

16905. Legal transfer of the rights from landlords 
to tenants. First came fixity of tenure ? — First came 
the right to compensation for disturbance. 

16906. And for improvements, and then came fixity 
of tenure, and then came fixation of fair rents. All of 
these resulted in the diminution of the landlord’s 
rights and in the increase of the tenant’s interest in 
the holding? — Yes. 

16907. That process was based on the principle of 
the greatest good to the greatest number. You 
now come to the position in the Congested Dis- 
tricts i:i which you find that that progress which has 
been going on for the last forty-five years is, in the 
opinion of some, insufficient? — Yes. 

16908. And that you must take the last and final 
step, namely, the extinction of the landlord’s right 
and the transfer of the whole of it to the tenant?— 
Quite so. 

16909. That is nothing more than the final step in 
a long series of steps, each of which would lead up to 
this?— That is so. 

16910. There is no more objection to taking the 
final step than there was to taking any of the pre- 
ceding ones?— Quite so. 

16811. It is only a question of how the final step 
can be taken with due regard to such of the landlord’s 
interests as still remain? — Yes. 

16912. We have reached that point? — Yes. 

16913. Now, the question which his lordship put 
to you is whether you can form a tribunal in Ireland 
whereby that final step can be taken with general 
confidence and satisfaction.? — Yes. 

16914. Is it not the case that the Land Commission 
as previously constituted was a body with power for 
the compulsory acquisition of land, for fixing the 
price of land? — For fixing the rent of land. 

16915. The purchase? — They compulsorily fixed the 
value of the tenant's interest, and when the tenant’s 
interest was being sold the Land Commission fixed 
v- hat was called the true value. 

16916. Is that not distinctly analogous to the acqui- 
-sition of the landlord’s interest by final value ? — Yes. 

16917. The Chaieman.— W hat did they do?— The 
Act of 1881 gave you what is known as the three F’s 
free sale, fixity of tenure, and fair rents — but free 
sale was accompanied by the provision that the land- 
lord had the right of pre-emption. As soon as a ten- 
ant proposed to sell his interest in a holding he had 
to serve notice of that- fact on the landlord, and the 
landlord was entitled to serve a notice that he himr 
self would purchase that right whether by agreement 
-or compulsorily. The parties seldom purchased by 
agreement, they were too far apart. Then the matter 
•came before the Court, and the Court had to hear the 
evidence and consider the circumstances of the case. 
They then fixed the price. The landlord paid them, 
and the tenant was obliged to take it. 

16918. Sir John Colomb. — Is not that the existing 
law at the present moment ? — Yes ; under the Act 
of 1881 that is the law. 

16919. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Therefore, you 
have a distinct precedent already existing for the com- 
pulsory purchase of rights in land — the compulsory 
fixation of price? — Yes. 


16920. Have you any reason to suppose that there y ov , jg, 1 90J>. 
would be any object’on generally felt in Ireland if — 
the body which compulsorily fixes the tenant’s interest Mr. Commis- 
in the land should also compulsorily fix the landlord’s sioner Baijgy. 
interest? — It must be' remembered that the body 
that 

16921. Would you answer the question? I am 
coming to that. I wish you to say if there is any 
objection. It is not quite conceivable that a tribunal 
removed from influence, holding their office on a judi- 
cial tenure, removed from the influence of party poli- 
tics, should acquire and possess the same degree of 
confidence and trust as has been placed in this body 
which over a series of years has performed these func- 
tions ? — Undoubtedly. 

16922. It is not the case at present that the Estates 
Commissioners do hold their posts on a judicial 
tenure?— That is so. 

16923. It, is desirable, in your opinion, that they 
should ? — I think so. Unquestionably they possess a 
great number of judicial powers now, and it is most 
objectionable that any body possessing judicial powers 
should not have judicial tenure. 

16924. If the tenure was the same as the other 
members of the Land Commission is it not quite pos- 
sible to form out of the Land Commission a body free 
from all extraneous influence which should discharge 
the functions of assessing the price of the landlord’s 
interest as well as the price of the tenant’s — I 
think so. 

16925. Sir John Colomb. — I understood you to say 
that any public body to whom is committed the power 
of appropriating private property and fixing prices 
owners are to receive should exercise that power under 
judicial tenure and free from review of their actions 
by Parliament? — Yes. 

16926. You regard that as an essential condition? — 

Yes. I say men or a body having those great powers 
ought to be placed in a position in which they would 
not be affected by attacks or criticism. 

16927. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is my 
point. I stated that they should be free from politi- 
cal influence of all sorts? — It is quite possible in fix- 
ing those tenants’ interests to - have an appeal from 
one tribunal to another. 

16928. Sir John Colomb. — There would lie an appeal 
to a Supreme Court ? — On legal questions. Not on the 
question of value. 

16929. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The outcome is 
what I say, that functions analogous to those which 
would be exercised in the compulsory purchase of the 
landlord’s interest are now, and have been for some 
time, exercised by the Land Commission hr its judicial 
capacity? — Yes. 

16930. And there is no reason why the extension of 
these functions to the landlord’s interests should not 
be equally well conducted, provided the body which 
would necessarily conduct them under altered circum- 
stances were given judicial tenure of their office? — 

Yes. 

16931. Sir John Colomb. — Although the Land Com- 
missioners exercise their judicial power in fixing rents 
they are not in the same independent position as the 
judiciary ?— Oh, yes. The chief Land Commission 
forms the Appeal Court. 

16932. Those who fix the rents? — Yes. Those who 
fix the rents on appeal do hold under judicial tenure. 

Not the Sub-Commission. 

16933. And tire Sub-Commissioners are appointed 
for the job only, not having fixity of tenure ? — Yes ; 
they expand and contract according to the demands of 
the times. 

16934. Now, to revert to the estate the name of 
which you did not mention. The case of the estate 
where you offered twenty-seven years’ purchase. You 
said the landlord indicated the price he would take, 
is that not so. If not do not let us pursue it? — In 
that case the owner submitted to us or gave us a 
statement of the income he was getting out of his 
grazing lands, but did not give us any further indica^ 
lion of the price he expected. He merely told us what 
his grazing income was, and we proceeded in the ordi- 
nary way to estimate the price, which was somewhat 
over twenty-seven years’ purchase of what we esti- 
mated to be the. fair rent of that holding. 

16935. Really, what he did was not to indicate the 
price, but to indicate the income he was how deriving 
from the land? — Yes. 
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16936. Of course, this was a congested estate? — This 
was on untenanted land. 

16937. Simply a block of untenanted land by itself? 
— Yes ; by itself. 

16938. There were no patches to* that land of ten- 
anted land? — No. It was purely untenanted land. 

16938a. Then was it really a grazing holding ? — 
There were just a few small tenants. 

16939. That is what I want to get at. It was an 
estate which embraced a very large area — a consider- 
able area of grazing land, and also included a few 
small holdings. The grazing land, I suppose, was 
the major interest the landlord had? — Yes; un- 
doubtedly. 

16940. Could you give me any idea of the proportion 
of value of the untenanted land to that of the 
tenanted land ? — It was very small. 

16941. I only want it in the most approximate way? 
— In fact he did not ask us to make any valuation of 
the tenanted land. We knew there were a few small 
tenants, but we made no estimate of their valuation, 
as the owner did not submit that to us. All he sub- 
mitted was the untenanted land. 

16942. Then, this was not an estate which came 
under the category of estates on which you are allowed 
a loss of ten per cent. — No. 

16943. As regards the exercise of compulsory powers 
the Chairman lias exhausted the question except on 
one or two minor points. You mentioned that in 
fixing the price you are prepared to give you consider 
the future. The Chairman pointed out to you the 
matter of the possibility of the restrictions on the im- 
portation of Canadian cattle being taken off. I under- 
stood you to answer that in fixing the price you must 
take those possible contingencies into account ? — Yes. 

16944. But ought you not to take account of the 
contingencies that may tell in favour of agriculture?- — 
Undoubtedly. 

16945. Very well. I hare noticed, perhaps I am 
wrong, but I will give you an opportunity of removing 
the impression, if you feel it is an erroneous 
impression, that the position you really take up has 
always a pessimistic tendency to take into considera- 
tion and to dwell upon even-tiling that tends to reduce 
the valuation of land. Am I right? — Undoubtedly, at 
the present time. If you are to take matters like 
Canadian cattle, that is a pessimistic subject in our 
view, and according to the evidence we have. If the 
restrictions are removed we think it will undoubtedly 
reduce the value of land in Ireland, but there are 
many cases where we do find conditions to. raise the 
value of land. For instance, take the instructions we 
give our inspectors in dealing with these matters as set 
forth in the regulations of March -last. Instruction 5 
says : — In all cases on which the Inspector is required 
to report as to: the security for the advance, he should 
bear in mind the difference between “price” and 
“ security.” It may shortly be stated that in consider- 
ing the security for an advance, the Inspector should 
take into account the value of the holding as it stands, 
while he should base liis estimate of price on the ven- 
dor’s interest in the holding. The Inspector should 
consider all the circumstances of the case, the interest 
which the vendor is selling, the length of time over 
which the annuity will be payable without alteration, 
the prospects or likelihood of agricultural and economic 
changes that may affect the profits of agriculture, and 
report what advance he considers to be well secured 
on the holding, having regard to such considerations, 
giving his reasons. The inquiry into security in each 
case should include a consideration of the nature and 
character of the holding, its situation as regards mar- 
kets, etc., the likelihood of appreciation or of deprecia- 
tion in its productive power and earnings, it is evi- 
dent that the security afforded by a holding situated 
in the neighbourhood of an advancing city or town is 
likely to appreciate in value, while that afforded by a 
holding in a remote and backward district or near a 
decaying centre, is more likely to depreciate, so also 
the security afforded by an economic holding of good 
land is obviously better than that afforded by an un- 
economic holding consisting of poor land. The con- 
dition and means of the purchaser and the manner in 
which rent has been paid in the past should also be 
reported on. Where considerable arrears have accrued, • 
or where the rent of the holding has not been fully or 
regularly paid, the Inspector should consider liow such 
matters, in his opinion, affect the security, and make 
a report on the subject. 


16946. These are matters affecting locality? — Yes. 

16947. The question of Canadian cattle upon which 
you base pessimistic views is a question of policy?- — 
Oh, yes, as to opening the ports. 

16948. What I want to know is, if you depreciate 
the value by talcing ia pessimistic view as to what 
policy may be in the future, do you consider on the 
other side the possibility of a policy enhancing the 
value olf agricultural land? — Undoubtedly, if anyone 
painted out such probability to us. The fiscal policy, 
for example. 

16949. I take that. I do not wish to raise the fiscal 
question. I merely put it to you? — If we thought it 
was probable that values would be raised by the 
introduction of such a system undoubtedly we would 
give effect to it. 

16950. If the question of the future is to be con- 
sidered it must not be all on the pessimistic side? — 
Certainly not, if we can see optimistic grounds. 

16951. But I gather from your general examination 
that you yourself do not see any grounds for optim- 
ism ? — I think I see more possibility of the ports being 
open to Canadian cattle than of protection. 

16952. And, therefore, you write down the value be- 
cause that is your own opinion? — That is the opinion 
I have based upon the reports of the most competent 
people I can find. It is the opinion I have gathered 
from the reports of a number of men, some of them 
the most experienced cattle dealers and buyers in the 
country — men of the largest experience. 

16953. Does it not come to this, that in the case of 
the assessment of the value of property taken from a 
private individual by compulsion, where the contin- 
gencies of the future have to be taken into account, it 
all points to the necessity for an expert tribunal 
holding under judicial tenure? — Yes. 

16954. Assuming the policy of compulsion adopted, 
do you a-eally consider the Estates Commission as- 
now constituted would fulfil those conditions? — Yes. 
If they get the necessaiy tenure I think they would. 

16955. Not merely dn regard to the local circum- 
stances. You think it is perfectly competent to -form 
an opinion and policy -as to the direction in which the 
changes in the value of agricultural land are likely to 
take place ? — I cannot think of any body of persons in 
the country who are more competent. 

16956. The Chairman. — When you talk about the 
Estates Commissioners do you mean actually the 
Estates Commissioners or the Land Commission ? — 
Sir John’s question had reference, I assumed, to the 
Estates Commissioners, but you can extend it to the 
Land Commission. 

16957. You say that you had in view the Estates 
Commissioners as at present constituted? — In view 
of what Sir John said. 

16958. Mr. Sutherland. — The proposal that you 
have been discussing is that the price to be paid the 
landlord under compulsion was not to be the market 
value of the land but a price that if invested at a 
certain rate of interest would give him a return of 
his present income? — Yes. There is absolutely no- 

market value on which we could proceed. 

16959. But we were hearing continually about the 
market value for the last few days and I don’t see 
why it should not exist in this case as well as in 
other cases? — I think it would be very difficult to 
find a market value in Ireland at the present time 
for ownership in fee. 

16960. Sir John Colomb. — There is the case where • 
the landlord has striped the land with the view of 
selling it ; there was a market for that land, where the 
landlord would have been free to sell it ? — That is 
where the landlord sells what as called the tenant’s 
interest in the land, but that is not the same thing as 
selling ownership of land. 

16961. Mr. Sutherland. — The land was to be ac- 
quired for the purpose of selling by going through a 
market operation ? — Yes. 

16962. And when you had sold it would you have 
regard to the buyer? — To the purchaser whom we 
should put into it? 

16963. You would guarantee to the man who would 
purchase from you again that he would have a return 
of per cent, on the purchase money? — Certainly 
not. 

16964. Why should not the treatment be equal on 
both sides? — To begin with there is no assumption 
that the return to the occupying purchaser would be 
3g per cent. 
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16965. You would not concern yourself with whether 
the man who buys it got a return or not, but you are 
going to secure to the landlord from whom- you buy 
ft his fixed income free from the risks of the market ? 
— Quite so. 

16966. So the conditions would not be equal 
at all on both sides?— In the case of the tenant you 
fix a fair rent. You assume if that rent is a fair 
one he will obtain out of the working of the farm 
over and above that rent a sum that will remunerate 
him for his labour and his expenditure on it. 

16967. He may or he may not? — Yes. 

16968. But in the other case it was to be a case of 
must ? — In the other case the presumption, was he was 
getting a certain income out of it, and you are going 
to give him a capital sum that will yield him that 
return. 

16969. Do you know any precedent by which, in 
a bargain like that, the State guarantees to any man 
whose property is being taken for the public benefit 
that he shall not be at a loss by the transaction? — I 
don't know that I do, but I suppose in all cases where 
you take land under compulsory powers you give a 
sum 

16970. Are you not guaranteeing him the income he 
is getting out of the property or the market value 
when ascertained? — In certain cases it is the market 
value, but in many of those cases the market value 
is an easily ascertainable matter, because it is found 
under conditions where there is a very ready market 
value that can be measured by everybody, but we 
have not got those conditions in Ireland. If you 
tried to fix a price in Ireland by market value you 
would find yourself unable. 

16971. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you guarantee 
the landlord 3£ per cent. ? — No. 

16972. You give him a sum of money down, and he 
might not have a penny next year ? — Quite so. One 
owner told me himself that he made very well by the 
sale of his estate, which he happened to have in a 
very good district in Ireland. He said he invested it 
all in Japanese bonds and got from to 5 per cent, 
on it. I asked him did he not consider that a doubt- 
ful security. “No,” he said, “I consider it quite 
as good a security as the security I had out of my 
Irish estate.” 


16973. Mr. Bryce. — But the proposal is that he 
should have this guarantee before he sells ? — We only 
pay the sum of money and he may do what he pleases 
with it. 

16974. But that is the basis of calculation? — Yes, 
in the scheme I was developing — if you adopt such a 
scheme. I only put that forward as one method of 
arriving at the price; if you adopt that Scheme and 
give him a sum which if invested in a security equally 
good, so far as you can estimate, as that which he 
had from the estate he was selling, and that would 
yield him as good an income, then if he cares to invest 
in a first-class security he will probably have that sum 
for all time. If he wishes to invest in a security 
which will give him a higher return, but may not 
be so safe, he gets a bigger income ; but that is for 
him .to determine. 

16975. Well, now, with regard to what vou say as 
to the landlord and his prospects in the future, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell brought you through a recital 
of the influences that tend in Ireland to reduce rents. 
Have you any reason to suppose that the landlord is 
removed, by buying him out at present from the 
operation of these contingencies in the future; is not 
that a great boon to him ? — If more of those changes 
take place, that further reduce his interest in his 
holding — I don’t say they are contemplated in any 
way — but if that series of changes were to be con- 
tinued of course the landlord will do very well to get 
out under present conditions. If the landlord had 
™ t y 7 eaTS ago by selling his property he 
, j e done better, because the values of agricul- 

ifi 07 fi r °D 06 were n °t depreciated to the same extent, 
rmn-;™' ■” e ? sonin g on that scale, if he were to delav 
EffiSv!* *, few J, “ rs more ’ " not « ‘ “toil 
S that be would be in a still more unfavour- 
is ■ ,ait 

Without he gets the P resent price of his estate 

™ * I"”? 1 * 8 ® whatever as to what his in- 

come will be don t you think it will be a very favour- 
I f 110 . 11 for him ? — He is relieved Horn any 
ism,) further Land Acts, 

tions fo ^ osfc , R t v ' D , r ' ^ ’Donnell. Just a few ques- 
tions to illustrate what you have said. It is not so 


difficult to find a competent tribunal to fix prices J3 | 906> 
when land is taken compulsorily. I take it this ’ —L 
problem has faced countries abroad as well as coun- Mr. Commis- 
tries at home. France and Germany have had to sioner Bailey, 
find a tribunal to fix tfie price of land when taken 
compulsorily and handed over from owners to occu- 
piers ? — Yes. 

16979. I suppose in those cases there were conflict- 
ing interests ? — Yes. 

16979a. And they found some means of fixing the 
prices ? — Yes. 

16980. You, I think, gave us one illustration to 
show that under the Act of 1881 already the price 
a tenant is to receive for his interest is fixed com- 
pulsorily ? — Quite so. 

16981. Might not we come down to the Act of 1903 
and find an important section in that Act accord- 
ing to which the price the tenant must pay for the 
landlord’s interest in the holding is compulsorily 
fixed ? — That is so.* 

16982. Have we not an illustration then in the 
Act of 1881 and in the Act of 1903 of compulsion on 
both sides on the tenant ; compulsion on the tenant as 
regards the price he must take for the tenant-right 
and compulsion on the tenant in the last Act as to- 
the price he must pay for the landlord right? — Yes; 
under section 19 of the Act of 1903, where the Estates 
Commissioners have purchased an estate and three- 
fourths of the tenants have agreed to buy, and signed 
undertakings to re-purchase from us, but the one- 
fourth stand out, and say they object, we then fix 
.the price that we consider reasonable at which those 
tenants should re-purchase, and if we buy the estate 
and those tenants afterwards refuse to .accept our 
prices, we have compulsory powers to force them to 
re-purchase at the price we have estimated. 

16983. So that as far as the tenant is concerned, 
whether he complains or not there is in existence a 
tribunal to fix the value of his tenant-right, and to 
fix, in certain contingencies, what he is to pay for the 
landlord right? — Yes. 

16984. What you propose is that there should be a 
tribunal in cases in which agreements could not be 
come .to and that that tribunal could fix what the 
landlord has got to take for his land? — Certainly. 

16985. At present a tribunal can fix the amount of 
income a landlord is to get from his tenants for fifteen 
years ? — Yes. 

16986. What you propose is practically this ; an 
extension of that so that the capital sum out of which 
he is to derive his future income should also be fixed T 
— Yes ; it comes to that. 

16987. You stated that the Estates Commissioners 
might have these powers? — Yes. 

16988. Perhaps you will recollect that Mr. Doran, 
if you were present when be was giving his evidence, 
when advocating compulsory powers for the Congested 
Districts Board suggested the Land Commission as 
the tribunal to fix the price for land to be compul- 
sorily taken? — So I understand. 

16989. Sir John Colomb. — The Bishop’s questions 
tend to establish an analogy between compulsion 
applied to one-fourth of the tenants on an estate 
to fix an annuity and compulsion applied to a land- 
lord to sell his land ? — Yes. 

16990. Do you see no difference between the two 
cases ? — In principle or in practice ? 

16991. In principle and in practice? — In principle 
you coerce a tenant into purchasing at your price, 
the only difference being he gets sixty-eight and a half 
years to pay the price. In the other case you pay 
the price to the landlord now and let him invest it 
as he pleases. 

169S2. Do you not observe this difference in the 
case of the tenant — one of the one- fourth of an estate 
to whom compulsion is applied under the Act — that 
he has the alternative of selling his interest and 
going if he does not like to buy, but the landlord 
has no alternative if you apply compulsion, because 
you have taken from him the only thing he has?— 

I don’t quite follow. You mean that in the one 
case when we say to the tenant, you must purchase 
vour holding at the price we fix, he may say, “ No ; 

I will sell my interest and go.” 

16993. Yes ? — He can do that. Then the purchaser 
who comes in must buy at the rate we fix. 

16994. It is a marketable thing? — The landlord 
can do the same. 

16995. Three-fourths of the tenants on an estate 


* See Section 19. 
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, agree to purchase. Then comes the principle of ap- 
plying compulsion to the remainder under the Act 
of 1906 ?— Yes. 

16996. There are three-fourths willing to purchase. 
Then .a particular tenant of the remaining one-fourth 
says, “ No ; I consider you are ;asking me to pay too 
too great an annuity ; the price which three-fourths of 
the tenants agree to I cannot agree to.” In such a oase 
he has the option of avoiding compulsion by putting 
the land up for sale, and as three-fourths of his 
neighbours have agreed to the number of years’ pur- 
chase to which he has objected, is he not pretty sure 
of getting a market ; has he not the means of escaping 
from compulsion to pay the annuity fixed ?— Hardly, 
f ° r reason ; we don’t buy estates on this system 

of fixing a certain number of years’ purchase for 
everybody. The one-fourth who don’t agree may be 
in a different position from the others. Instead of 
putting on say twenty-three years’ purchase on every 
one of these tenants, we may put twenty on one, 
twenty-two on another, and twenty-four on a third. A 
particular man on whom we put twenty-two may say, 
“ My holding is mot worth the price you have put 
on it. I won’t purchase at that price ; ” we then say, 

We will compel you and vest the holding in you 
whether you please or mot.” 

16997. Do you think the man could not sell his 
interest ; don’t you think there would be a very good 
market for his interest ? — It is possible he may, but 
it is possible if the price we put on it was in the 
opinion of himself and his neighbours too high that 
he may not. 

16998. At all events you will admit that he has an 
alternative to lying down under compulsion, has he 
not ?— But you must remember this. Assuming that he 
is selling his holding, the purchaser knows if he buys 
he will be obliged to pay the price we put on it, and 
it that price for one reason or another happens to be 
a price that is considered too high in the locality, 
there may be no purchaser. 

_ 1 t 6 ^ 99 - Y°u must proceed on the basis that the 
“^ates Commissioners will put on a fair annuity ?— 
You must proceed on the same basis as regards the 
landlord. 

17000. Surely you must assume that if the annuity 
was .fair, there will be a market for the holding 
although tlie individual may object to the price fixed ? 
—We may assume there will be a market for it, but 
we don t know whether he will consider the price 
sufficient or mot. 

17001. The man has the opportunity, and on the 
assumption that the annuity you have fixed on that 
land was a fair annuity he would have competition 
and a very good market— is not that so ?— Yes. 

17002. Where is the alternative to the landlord; 
Where is the escape for him from compulsion when. he 
thinks the price you have fixed is not fair?— In law, 
.although it may be more difficult in practice, he has 
the same right He has the right to sell his estate to 
whoever will take it. 


17003. We must limit it to the compulsion ; he 
will not have the right to sell to anybody else?— 
eefoie the thing is closed he has the same right to 
, the lan dlord who has not been approached at 
all. They are both in the same boat as regards the 
right to sell, because until the transaction is closed 
you don t deny to the owner the right to transfer his 
f £ r w . hatever he Pleases to anybody else. 
i j r But . you . are buying compulsorily to get 
lands for migration ?— The person who buys will h ive 
compulsion applied to him. Both landlord and tenant 
have the same right to sell their interest if they can 
get anyone to buy. J 

Sir John Colomb— T here is a market for one and 
there is no market for the other. That is the whole 
issue in the case. The tenant can escape be- 
cause there is a market for him ; the landlord cannot 
escape because he has no market. 

17005. Mr. Bryce— I s there any more market for 
the tenant than there is for the landlord; if the 
tenant is dissatisfied with the price, what kind of a 
prospect is there of obtaining a buyer who will take 
a different view?— The buyer when he purchases will 
be coerced to pay the price fixed. 

17005. If the legal tenant to whom the offer is made 
to buy at tins price is dissatisfied with the price, how 
should he expect to find anybody who won’t be dis- 
satisfied also ; in other words, is there any more 
market m the one case than in the other? 


The Chairman. — Is there not one very great 
difference ? In the case of the tenant you have put 
him under an annuity which, whether he considers 
it too high or not, is below his rent ; therefore he is 
to start with in a position of advantage, while the 
landlord whom you propose to buy out at a lower 
figure than he had before starts with a disadvantage. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not this the state 
of things. You compel one of the tenants of the 
remaining one-fourth to buy? — Yes. 

17007. Then there are two questions: there is the 
question of the sale of his interest before you vest 
the property in him, and there is the question of 
the sale of his interest after you vest the property 
in him. Could there be sixpence difference between 
the two prices? — No. 

17008. Therefore the whole thing falls to the ground. 
There won’t be sixpence difference to the tenant 
whether he sells before it is vested or after it is vested 
in him when he sells to an outsider. Therefore lie 
has got the same market before the sale as after the 
sale. The Estates Commissioners assess the price on 
the landlord and on the tenant. They deal out 
equal justice to both parties. There is no difference. 

The Chairman. — There is the difference that I point 
out? — In practice there is 

17009. There is the undoubted difference, the tenant 
starts with a reduction in his rent, and the landlord 
starts with a reduction in his income? — Yes. I may 
say as regards the other aspect of compulsion that 
the Bishop spoke about, where the price of the value 
of the tenant’s interest is fixed by the Land Commis- 
sion as the true value under a clause in the Act of 
1881, the tenant cannot sell his interest but is bound 
to take the price fixed by the Court, and he has no 
way out of it. In that respect the tenant has not 
the same door. 

17010. You say you think the Estates Commis- 
sioners ought to have judicial tenure? — Yes. 

17011. That would be rather inconsistent with their 
receiving regulations from the Government of the 
day, would not it? — You may have a judicial tenure 
and also administrative functions. You must remem- 
ber the Land Commission occupy both positions. 

17012. You would have to separate their functions, 
and give them judicial tenure in regard to one class 
of their work? — The fact of their having judicial 
tenure does not affect their work. One of our num- 
ber, Mr. Wrench, has got judicial tenure, and that 
does not affect the fact of his getting regulations 
from the Lord Lieutenant. 

17013. Sir J ohn Colomb. — How about reviewing 
his conduct in Parliament? — You can review it up to 
the extent of £500 a year. 

17014. The Chairman.— If the Estates Commis- 
sioners, having been given judicial tenure, were to 
be made the judges of compulsion where the landlord 
won t sell, you would then be putting them in the 
position of being judges in a case in which they 
themselves, the Estates Commissioners, want to buy 
the land as cheaply as they can so as to re-sell it to 
tenants; yet you propose that they themselves 
should be the Court of first instances with regard to 
the price to be paid ? — That holds good at present. 
Under the present system we are the judges in the 
first instance, and, in fact, in the last instance, of 
what price we will offer for an estate. Your case, of 
course, is if there were compulsion. 

17015. Yes, it is different, because at present it is 
voluntary, but in the suggested case it would be com- 
pulsory. Do you suggest that the Estates Commis- 
sioners, anxious as naturally they would be to obtain 
the land at as good a price as they could, should 
bring the landlord into a Court composed of them- 
selves to settle the price at which they should acquire 
the land by compulsion ?— There would be an appeal 
from their decision. 

17016. If you have an appeal you might as well 
wipe the Court of first instance away ? — I don’t think 
so, because it is a very different thing having a price 
fixed by one tribunal from having it fixed by that 
tribunal in review of another. 

17017. Do you really think an arrangement by 
which the Estates Commissioners would be the tri- 
bunal to fix the price which they themselves would 
give for property that they were buying by compulsion 
would give satisfaction in Ireland? — I don’t see why 
it should not. 
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17018. You said you offered twenty-seven years’ 
purchase of what you considered the fair rent in the 
case of the estate you referred to ; and that the price 
the landlord indicated was his net income ? — No ; I 
said the price we offered was twenty-seven years’ pur- 
chase of the estimated fair rent. The landlord did 
not offer any price. He merely informed us what 
his income was at the present time. 

17019. He informed you what his income was? — 
Yes. 

17020. The price you offered of twenty-seven years 
was based on your calculation of what would be the 
fair annuity to the tenant? — The fair rent, suppose 
you were to fix a fair rent upon that holding, in 
accordance with the principles that have been 
adopted ; that fair rent was the basis of the calcula- 
tion we made, and we offered twenty-seven years’ 
purchase of that. 

17021. Do you imagine if you had been able to get 
it for twenty-seven years’ purchase you would have 
been able to sell it to the tenants for the amount you 
gave or did you contemplate having to lose money? — 
In that case it depended on the purpose we would 
utilise it for afterwards ; we did propose to lose a 
certain amount of money on it. 

17022. Twenty-seven years’ purchase for his land 
was really more than you hoped to get back? — We 
did not prepare our scheme as the case did not go 


on. All we knew was we would have to spend some 
money over and above what we would get, but we had 
no opportunity of estimating the amount as the thing 
did not go on. 

17023. I want to try and arrive, if I can, at the 
difference between the price at which you thought 
you could re-sell and the price that was indicated by 
what the landlord got as income? — The valuer who 
made the valuation can give you the details. 

17024. Because it is rather important as illustrat- 
ing the kind of gap that it may be necessary to bridge 
over if you want to do strict justice on both sides? — 
Undoubtedly. 

17025. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If the transaction 
between you and the landlord had been completed he 
would, in addition to the twenty-seven years’ purchase, 
have had the bonus? — Yes. I might say, in conclu- 
sion, the reason I suggest that the Estates Commis- 
sioners should fix the value in the first instance is 
that they are the body who are obliged to re-sell the 
property afterwards and deal with the case. If we 
get the value fixed by any other tribunal in the first 
instance, they not having present to their minds the 
scheme we are going to proceed on, may fix a price that 
will leave us with an estate which we cannot re-sell. 

17026. You might put your case in before that 
tribunal? — We would prefer to have an appeal from 
us rather than to make our case before another body. 


The Commission adjourned. 




A ov. 13, 1906. 

Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bailey. 
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THIRTY-THIRD PUBLIC SITTING 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14th, 1906, 
at 12.30 o’clock, p.m., 

At Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W. 

Present The Right Hon. the Earl of Dudley, gc.v.o. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, g.c.s.1. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colo jib, k.c.m,g. ; The Right Hon. Sir 
Francis Mowatt, g.c.b,; Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p. ; 
Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l.; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p.; Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


A ov. H, 190G. 

Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bailer. 


Mr. Commissioner Bailey further examined. 


17027. The Chairman. — You were about to speak 
of the difficulties with regard to the distribution of 
land ? — Yes, that is where we stopped last evening. 
With regard to the distribution of land among the 
occupiers of uneconomic holdings, two main diffi- 
culties arise under this head: — 

(!•) The objection generally raised by people 
living in the neighbourhood of untenanted land that 
has been purchased, to the importation of strangers 
to share in the distribution. 

(2.) The difficulty of getting congested occupiers 
to migrate to lands that are available for distribu- 
tion in another district. 


As regards the first objection, it appears to be rea- 
sonable that tenants of uneconomic holdings on the 
estate or adjoining it should have a first claim on any 
untenanted land that may be available for distribu- 
tion. When these local “ Congests ” are dealt with 
the residue should be given to uneconomic holders 
from a distance, where such are deserving of relief, 
and can be got to move. The sons of tenants in the 
locality could afterwards be provided for if any land 
is still available. 

The difficulty of getting congested occupiers to 
migrate is due to ignorance and a somewhat natural 
objection to leave old landmarks. This difficulty will, 
it is believed, rapidly disappear when the advantages 
of migration are recognised. The suggested migrant 
must, of course, be tempted with a properly equipped 
farm, better than his old holding. When it is seen 
that those who can be persuaded to move are success- 
ful and are well satisfied, there will be little difficulty 
in getting the others to follow their example. People 
are slow to move — to change their environment. 
Western people will go to the United States more 
readily than to Meath, as in one case they go to 
friends, m the other to strangers. The best method 
is to migrate in groups. Then the sense of loneliness 
will not stop them. It is also desirable that the com- 
pulsory powers of dealing with unreasonable occu- 
piers, now m existence, should be much strengthened 
so as to prevent schemes being blocked by a few ob- 
jectors. 

17028. Of course that proposal of yours to migrate 
them in groups is not consistent with the plan of 
migrating the best farmers ?-Oh, I do not mean to 
migrate them exclusively on any one system. What I 
say is that there are two methods that can go on side 
by side. If we can get a large farmer who will give 
up a certain amount of land that we can utilise 
foi the people m the neighbourhood of that land, and 
it he will go to a farm in another district by himself I 
would migrate him. but when I say I would migrate in 
groups what I mean is that when you take the small 
men that are congested in a particular locality, you will 
find it difficult to get one to go, but if you take 
them m groups you can get them all to go. But I 
would not make one method or the other method ex- 
elusive. I would lot thorn both ouorat., Aloo the 
limit of £5 in Section 2 of the Act of 1903, 
which allows parcels of estates to be purchased by 
tenants or proprietors of holdings not exceeding £5 


in rateable value, should be altered to £10. The 
Estates Commissioners have been much handicapped in 
distributing parcels of estates by this limitation, as 
frequently the cases most deserving of relief are those 
between £5 and £10 rateable value. 

Certain principles should be kept in view in dealing 
with persons to whom untenanted land is allocated : — 

(1.) Give preference to tenants of uneconomic 
holdings in the neighbourhood. 

(2.) Be careful .to put migrants, as far as possible, 
on land which can be treated in the manner to 
which they are accustomed — otherwise they are very 
likely to fail while learning to adapt themselves to 
new conditions. 

(3.) Migrate in groups, and not singly. This will 
remove the objection that many have to go away to 
a district in which they have no friends. 

(4.) Do not spoon-feed the new occupiers too 
much. Let them, as much as possible, build their 
own houses and fences, and other necessary improve- 
ments, so that their annual payment or annuities 
may be as low as possible. This is the method that 
the Estates Commissioners have adopted in Con- 
naught, and with very remarkable results. A cer- 
tain amount of monetary assistance is given to en- 
able houses to be built, but, as a rule, the erection of 
the building is left to the occupier himself. He can 
always get advice and help from officials of the 
Commissioners, but he is encouraged to rely as much 
as possible on his own resources. Very little money 
has been given by way of free grants, unless for 
works and improvements, such as roads and drain- 
age, that are necessary to relieve large numbers of 
occupiers, and that only could be undertaken by 
some body or authority with independent resources. 
17029. Mr. Bryce. — T hose grants you give, I sup- 
pose, you are prepared to lose?— Yes; out of our 
reserve fund we can give free grants for which we do 
not get any repayment. 

17029a. Have you the same power as the Congested 
Districts Board to lose a percentage on resale ? — No ; 
with regard to these grants there is no limit at all 
binding us as to what amount we lose or not. We 
just act within our discretion. 

17030. Have you the same power that the Con- 
gested Districts Board have to lose on the re-settle- 
ment of an estate up to 10 per cent. ? — Oh, that is in 
the case of estates that are defined as congested 
estates under the Act. There is a provision in the 
Act that we may resell at a loss in the case of those 
congested estates, not to exceed on the total of the 
transactions 10 per cent., but, as I think I said yes- 
terday, up to the present we have not been able even 
to get the law fixed or settled as to the meaning of 
that provision. 

17031. But is your power precisely the same as the 
power of the Congested Districts Board ?— ( Witness). 
— Do you mean with regard to the money? 

17032. With regard to spending money or losing 
money on re-settlement ? — They have a larger power 
because they are not bound by any particular percent- 
age or obligation. There is no particular percentage 
binding on them. 
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17033. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Your expendi- 
ture comes out of your reserve fund? — Our reserve 
fund. 

17034. But when you spend money on drainage or 
improvements of that kind, what does that come out 
•of ? — Out of this reserve fund, as I think I explained 
yesterday. Take one case that I have in my mind, 
where we spent £1,000 in carrying out some im- 
portant drainage on a big estate in Roscommon ; we 
spent that out of our reserve fund, and there was 
no percentage or any other limitation on our power. 

17035. Sir John Colomb. — Your policy would be, 
having bought untenanted land to provide for the 
■enlargement of uneconomic holdings in that locality. 
That is the first step? — Yes. 

17036. And the next step would be the bringing in, 
by groups, tenants from other districts? — Yes. 

17037. Then you say the sons of tenants in the 
locality could afterwards be provided for if any land 
is still available? — Yes. 

17038. Do you anticipate that any land would be 
available — assuming that the people are willing to 
be moved, and taking the relation of the untenanted 
land to all the congestion in the districts, it is prac- 
ticable to say that there would be any land available 
for the sons of tenants? — Well, if you take care to 
get a sufficient number of congests from the district, 
of course, there will be no land available. I merely 
say that I would provide in the scheme for the sons 
of tenants in the locality in preference to the sons of 
•congests whom you would bring from a distance. 

17039. Would it be wise to announce a policy 
that if . there was land available the sons of 
tenants in the locality would be provided with 
holdings— would it not, perhaps, lead to a hostile 
feeling that would hamper migration to the district. 
I put it as a matter of policy, would it be wise to 
■announce a definite scheme of reserving land if avail- 
able. when it will not be available, for the purpose of 
putting the sons of tenants on it?— The Act itself gives 
that indication. 

17040. I am aware of that, but that does not con- 
vince me that it is right. I merely put the question 
as a matter of policy. Suppose you were to carry 
out your policy, do you think that it tends to 
facilitate migration and to do away with hostile 
feeling towards people coming in if you announce 
that it is part of your policy to provide for the 
sons of tenants on that land not occupied by migrants ? 
—I would not announce it. I would frame a scheme 
without any announcement, and would try to get 
■congests from other districts and bring them in. 

_ 17041. But the fact remains that it contains that risk. 
Should that stand if you are to Carry out any large 
•scheme of migration ?— (Witness ).— Do you mean 
•should we get the words of the Act altered ? 

17042. Yes; for, the reasons I give you? — I do not 
think I would change that section. I would rather 
let it stand as it is. 

17043. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— For the relief of 
congestion you would require such a provision as that 
in the Act ? — Quite so. That section applies to land 
not in the Congested Districts. 

17044. The Chairman. — What land do you mean ? — 
hand in Leinster and other parts of Ireland where now 
you find that there are parcels of untenanted land that 
the landlord himself may sell to whom he pleases, 
the landlord is as able to make out a scheme as we 
are, and it is open to the landlord to make a scheme 
and sell m the case of any of those four classes, and I 
take away that right from him. 

17045. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W ith reference 
xo tnis money which you have available for making 
fund"?— Yes tS> ^ money Comes out of the reserve 

tv,.™.? 46 ’ ) Vh , 6n y° u do drainage and make other im- 
V expenditure out of the reserve fund, 
l ' w be recovered in the instal- 

fnrm 'A make two ' classes of payments, one in the 
t l m f a Va ?r S ’ wbich must be recovered on the 
same terms as the purchase money, namely, by a 3i per 

'Sh"r2'„ ,nd the oth,r s'*-*. f ~ S' 

jj 0 ’ e free grant is not of course recoverable? 

b^recover^d? 2*4, ex P® nditu f °n improvements has to 
' • ®°!. d —Sometimes the free grant is expended 
on improvements, and sometimes we give a free want 
farm nable * ma ” t0 build a house and draiif the 


17049. And that has not to be recovered? — No. 

17050. But take the money expended on farm Nov - 14 1906. 
drainage, has that to be recovered ?— As a rule. We ir ,T~ . 
like to get that back, but there are cases where we 8 ; 0 ,' ler rIiuv" 
have given it without getting it back, where we 
thought it would not be possible. 

17051. The Chairman. — It is almost impossible to 
lay down any hard and fast line as to what method 
you should follow in dealing with these migrants? — 

Quite so, and I myself am against putting into Acts 
of Parliament provisions with strict boundaries and 
limitations, as wq, find in practice that those limita- 
tions, although, perhaps, very well meant, are sure to 
hamper us very awkwardly. 

17052. For instance, you state that you would let 
them as much as possible build their own houses? — 

Yes. 


17053. Still, if you have to deal with the disin- 
clination of men to move, you would perhaps find, 
would you not, that in many cases your migration 
was most successful if you followed the practice of 
the Congested Districts Board and built the houses 
for them ? — Quite so ; and in that case if we were 
to migrate a group of persons from a far-away dis- 
trict into untenanted land, and to get new holdings 
for them, it would be almost necessary to begin by 
erecting houses, because you cannot transfer people 
without some place to put them. 

17054. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Or if they were 
very poor ? — Yes ; in such a case as that it would be 
necessary for us to have the houses provided before we 
commenced the migration. 

17055. The Chairman. — My impression of the evi- 
dence that we got in Donegal was decidedly that 
people who told us that they would be willing to move 
seemed to think that they should have their houses 
built for them if they were asked to move? — That 
would be necessary when you are dividing land among 
persons living in a locality such as Connemara and 
other districts. But the method I put forward 
here is, I think, a better one, to let the people them- 
selves erect the houses and give them some necessary 
help and assistance. 

17056. Mr. Bryce. — Have you any kind of general 
rule as to the amount of money to be given, or does it 
vary in individual cases? — It varies. Our inspector 
looks into the matter with great care and forms a good 
estimate of the amount that the particular man will 
require. One man may require more and another less. 
A strong man with some means of his own will 
naturally not require so much assistance as a very 
poor man, and we have to use pur discretion. 

17057. I see by your Report that from the 1st of 
November, 1903, to the 31st of March, 1906, you had 
■actually expended in advances £4,872 repayable as 
part of the tenants’ purchase annuities, and in free 
grants £9,122, not repayable, but that does not give 
one an idea of how much a tenant generally spends ? 
— No. 


17058. I suppose you have no figures that would 
show • that ? — No ; it would be a very difficult thing 
to get that, because it is so difficult to measure the 
amount and value of the labour that a man would 
put into the work. 

17059. Generally speaking that would represent the 
material ? — Generally that would represent the 
material. 

17060. And, of course the larger work, such as 
drainage and so on? — Yes. 

17061. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I do not quite un- 
derstand your statement that it is desirable that the 
compulsory powers of dealing with unreasonable oc- 
cupiers, now in existence, should be much strength- 
ened. What do you mean by those powers? — They 
are the powers given in one of the Acts. The Con- 
gested Districts Board Act of 1901 gave power where 
an unreasonable person stood in the way of the 
carrying out of a scheme. Thc-re are certain pro- 
visions in the Act under which he can be more or less 
coerced into yielding. 

17061a. You do not mean that you would coerce a 
man into migrating ? — No ; but if you prepare a 
scheme with reference to an estate and one or two 
unreasonable men stand out on that estate then you 
coerce them. 

17062. Mr. Ravanagh. — That is. with reference to 
striping ? — Yes. 

17063. And enlarging holdings on the spot ? — On the 
spot. In considering the problem of congestion, it is 
necessary to distinguish between persons who can be 
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dealt with by the provision of land and those who can- 
not. It is a question of people as well as of land. It can- 
not be solved by the mere arithmetical process of 
dividing one by the other. There is not enough of 
land to make a satisfactory dividend, and besides 
many of the people on the western seaboard of Ire- 
land are not adapted for the land solution. Persons 
living on the rock holdings of Western Cork, Galway, 
or Donegal, for example, are little suited for agricul- 
tural life in the interior of the country. Some of 
them, doubtless, would make satisfactory small far- 
mers, but, as a rule, a man reared % in and accustomed 
to the conditions there experienced, would find it dif- 
ficult to adapt himself to farming in Leinster, or even 
in Roscommon or East Galway. 

17064. The Chairman. — Have you much experience 
of those rocky holdings in Western Galway and 
Donegal ? — I have gone among them a great deal. 

17065. You speak rather more from hearsay when 
you say that than from personal knowledge? — Ex- 
cept this, that having seen them working their awn 
little rocky holdings, and having talked with the more 
intelligent of them, the conclusion I came to myself, 
and I had usually some experienced inspectors and 
persons with me — the conclusion we came to was that 
there is a considerable risk in transferring those 
people to land of an absolutely different character 
and subject to different conditions from what they 
are accustomed to. After a few years they might 
undoubtedly turn out satisfactory farmers ; but it 
will take in my view a considerable period of proba- 

17066. Did you ever know an instance in which a 
migration of these men had been made and had 
failed? — We have not tried it. 

17067. Will you tell me why did you say that 
there would be a danger — what did you expect would 
happen ? — That these men have had no experience or 
knowledge of how they should go about the ordinary 
farming that would be required by a farmer of a 
thirty-acre holding in Meath or Roscommon or East 
Galway. 

17068. Tell me the difference in the method? — In 
the one case you have to go in for a regular system 
of farming and a particular rotation, and you will 
lay down your land and use your capital and your 
knowledge and experience — for it will require all 
these — to carry on the proper working of the farm. 
In the other case, when they are living on these little 
rocky holdings they do not do anything of the kind. They 
may grow a patch of potatoes in among the rocks or 
something of that kind, or feed a few wild cattle, but 
they have not the knowledge that will enable them to 
farm really first-rate land. 

17068a. I believe there are many holdings in the 
West of Ireland where they have so little land that 
they are prevented from lotation, but I think you 
. are quite mistaken in thinking that there are not 
people in that part of the world that do go in for 
rotation. Any person who has got land of sufficient 
quantity does? — I do not mean that .you are 
to exclude from your migration persons living in 
that locality ; but, as I think I said yesterday, 
where you find certain persons in that locality, The 
Rosses or Gweedore, or anywhere else, who are willing 
to try their hand at farming in a far-away locality, 
and who seem to have the necessary intelligence and 
energy, by all means give them the chance ; but to 
transfer persons who are now earning their living by 
fishing, let us suppose, and change them into farmers 
in the midlands, I do not believe would be wise. 

17069. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You speak of 
the people who have little patches of re-claimed 
bog interspersed among granite boulders? — Quite so. 

17070. And you would not believe, as the case 
was put by Lord Dudley, our Chairman, that such 
holdings are large enough to admit of any fair rota- 
tion of crops ? — No ; they have not got the experience 
that would be necessary for them in case they moved, 
and I am speaking of people who have not got that 
experience. 

17071. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Do the people of 
whom you speak come from the islands of Inishkea and 
Inisboffin and those rocky islands along the west 
coast? — And in Arran. 

17072. Well, I have seen myself some — not many, 
but some — transferred from those islands to farms 
of some twenty-five or thirty acres in the neighbour- 
hood of Castlebar and doing most remarkably well. 
I have been over their farms and have seen their 


houses. That is an instance against what you. 
say, a practical example against the theory which 
you lay down? — My view, if I am to repeat, 
it again, is that where you find a seaboard man who. 
is capable and who has intelligence to try his hand, 
at farming in the interior of Die country, by all means 
give him a chance ; but to take a man without that 
experience, who has only been living by fishing or some 
other industry, and transport him into the interior 
of the country to farm would be unwise. 

17072a. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That is intro- 
ducing a different element into the question To 
the question I understood his lordship to put 
to you, your reply is this, that you would not 
transfer tenants who had been in the habit of 
cultivating rocky holdings into good land elsewhere. 
That was the point which I understood you to press,., 
namely that if you did migrate those tenants you: 
ought to provide them with bad land elsewhere. 

17073. Mr. Sutherland. — Does it not amount to- 
that ? — Oh, no. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I have given an ex- 
ample within my experience that such men were 
practically very successful. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Perhaps they came 
from Glare Island, where the land was not so bad. 

17074. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — No, my lord, I 
think in the two cases I have in my mind that they 
came from Inishkea ? — You will find intelligent people 
in Inishkea as well as elsewhere. 

17075. I think the exception was general. Your- 
statement amounted to saying that it would be neces- 
sary to transfer men from bad land to bad land,, 
and when you made that remark yesterday I made a. 
mental note to challenge it on the next occasion? — 
I do not say that I am going to transfer people from 
bad land to bad land, but from rocks that are not 
land at all. I would rather transfer them to land 
that would be somewhat nearer to the conditions they 
are accustomed to, than to transfer them to a place 
such as the heart of Meath, where land may be- 
worth forty shillings an acre. When you transfer 
your tenants from Inishkea to Navan, where you get 
land at forty shillings or fifty shillings an acre T 
would not like to be responsible for the result. 

17076. The Chairman.— I should like to know a 
little more what is in your mind. You say that 
you would pick out -men from amongst these — that 
you would not exclude them altogether, but you 
would pick out from these people the men that seemed' 
most promising? — Yes. 

17077. Now, putting aside the question of character, 
how would you come to any conclusion as to which 
man was the most promising upon holdings of that- 
kind? — Well, that you must leave to the discretion 
of your officials who will go and select them. At 
present it is done by Mr. Stuart, or" some other of our 
inspectors. He inquires into and investigates and 
examines the applications and claims of all the per- 
sons who wish to get holdings of a certain area, 
and, after seeing them and examining their claims, 
he comes to the conclusion thiat certain of them are- 
more likely to be successful and do better than 
others, and he prepares a scheme setting forth the 
names and conditions of those persons, the health 
they have and the number of their families, and SO' 
on, and he recommends them, and the recommenda- 
tion that he makes is usually carried out ; and up to 
the present we have invariably found that the scheme 
so prepared has been a successful one. If we did 
not use that discrimination, but took them as they 
came I daresay we should find that many of our 
schemes would not be successful. 

17078. We did not mean to take them as they 
come, but it certainly seems to me that, looking at 
their applications is no test whatever of what they 
can do on the land ? — All I can say is that some of 
our most experienced inspectors who have the carry- 
ing out of these schemes and know what men can 
do are of the other opinion. They think a great deal 
depends on the previous experience and knowledge of 
the man. 

17079. Can you judge a man’s experience and 
knowledge by a holding which gives him no opportuni- 
ties whatsoever? — No; but it seems tot me the ordinary 
assumption is that a man who has got a certain amount 
of knowledge and has more intelligence, is more likely 
to succeed than the man who has got no knowledge of 
the work you put him to. 
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17080. Mr. Bryce. — Do you not think your argu- 
ment might be turned just the other way, that a 
man who could raise anything on the little granite 
slabs of Donegal would be able to do (better than the 
man who had had better land to deal with, if he got 
into really good land. Take the case of the Scotch 
gardeners. The Scotch gardener is supposed to be 
good because he has had to deal with such ex- 
eeedingly unpromising conditions in his native 
•country, so that whereas he is able to raise a blade 
of grass in the North of Scotland he is able to raise 
a fine crop when he comes to the South of England ? 
— He has had practical experience in raising crops 
on the bad land, but I am talking of a man who is 
making a livelihood by fishing, and if he were to false 
to gardens I do not think he would be so sure to 
rsucceed. 

17081. I think there was a case talluded to by 
Sir Antony or his lordship the Bishop of a man 
who came from Clare Island and did not want to 
leave Clare Island and go to Castlebar till he de- 
cided at last to go because he was afraid of being 
drowned, and 1 who did very well when he got to Castle- 
bar ? — Such is quite possible. 

17082. Sir John Colomb. — In illustrating your op- 
position to the idea that you can take people from these 
.seaboard rock holdings and transplant them into 
good land, you said that to take a man accustomed 
to work among the rocks and to transplant him to a 
farm say in East Galway was in your mind not 
likely to be a successful experiment ? — Yes, I should 
say that there was a risk about it, and I would 
prefer a man who had a little bit more experience. 

17083. Then you went on to emphasize that by 
saying that you would expect him to have experience 
-of the system of rotation of crops and that sort 
of thing ? — Yes. 

17084. But now, as a matter of fact, does the average 
small farmer in Ireland, even outside the Congested 
Districts ever work his farm on the rotation system, or 
any system at all?— Well, I have in my mind small 
-farmers of thirty or forty acres in a county like Wex- 
ford, and in Ulster, capable of working on an exceed- 
ingly careful rotation system, and I should like to see 
all over Ireland the farmers working on this rotation 
system. I do not want to keep them in their backward 
■condition. 

17085. So should I. But to give an illustration do 
you think that a thirty- acre farm could be worked 
entirely with the spade, and without horse labour ?— 
No. 

17086. Then am I right in assuming (that it is 
fair to say that to take a man who had been 
•accustomed to pick among the rocks with the spade 
and to put him on a farm of thirty acres is not 
likely to be successful? — Yes. 


17087. Is there not something in the theory thal 
taking the case of people who have to live by farming, 
the limit of an economic holding is horse-labour, and 
that such a farm cannot be worked entirely by the 
spade ?— If you mean to put him on the grass land ol 
Meath, certainly. 

17088. Never mind where it is, but is it not that the 
fair line of demarcation as to whether a holding is 
economic or not for people who have to live by the 
-land, and only by the land — I ask you do you think 
it is a fair contention or supposition that the true 
line of demarcation is an amount of land beyond 
■what can be worked in rotation by spade labour?— 
res; I myself stated in a report I wrote some years 
-ago on tenant purchasers that the most satisfactory and 
most successful of the tenant purchasers were those 
loi+v, if 1 ** ^?*7 ns of thirty or forty acres and worked 
nn horse-labour, and undoubtedly those were the 
ones who had done best up to that time ; but we 
2™. T?P, lse . that it is impossible for us to give 
“that size and of that character to everybody, 
ehonW g rv h ! y are und <>ubtedly the ones that we 
™ ke ; t° at if we could get them. It is 
nersons wh^ de! l 1 f lth tlle enormous numbers of 
L hivh . ar E looki ng for land if we are to aim 
SO High , so we have to aim a little lower. 

E t\. in t- Carrying out a kr S e State policy, a 
?™y establishing economic holdings, what I want to 
7 W lether you think is sou nd for the 
? bark °2- a policy of large expenditure which 
P 7 ttlng men to live by the land on 
Idings that they can only work by the spade?— 


Well, I only repeat what I said, that I quite agree .. ,, 

that if you had the material, if you had the cloth ’ 1 

to cut your coat, it would be more satisfactory Mr. Commis- 

to give a better class of holdings. But, as I sioner Bailey. 

say, we must out our coats according to our cloth, 

and, having got an enormous number of persons to 

deal with, we have often to give a second or third or 

fourth class of holding ; and I am quite at one with 

you in thinking that if it were possible for us to 

adopt your standard we would, but I am afraid it is 

not 

17090. And, therefore, rather than do nothing at 
all do you think it is wise for the State, taking 
conditions as they are, .to embark on a policy of 
large expenditure, and put people on holdings that 
are really uneconomic, if you take horse-labour as the 
standard ? — Yes ; but that assumes a higher standard 
of economic holding than we have to deal with in Ire- 
land. We assume a low standard of living in parts of 
Ireland for the occupiers of the minimum economic 
holding. If you take the higher standard that you get 
in Wexford or in Down or in Armagh, undoubtedly it 
would be very delightful to see all our farmers living 
at that standard ; but I am afraid that is impossible 

17091. What you point to as the great example of 
a higher standard of living in Down and Wexford 
you would attribute to the law of the survival of the 
fittest? — I think to the environment. 

17092. And it is because you cannot have that 
standard that you think the State should expend 
money and follow out a policy that will put people 
upon holdings that stereotype the prospect of a stan- 
dard of living lower than other people in other places ? 

— Yes. 

17093. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Would not your 
new occupier have a sufficient holding to make use 
of a horse on? — Do you mean the £10 man? 

17094. Yes? — Well, you know £10 men often com- 
bine together to keep a horse. 

17095. I suppose that you know that ait present in 
many parts of Ireland the small farmers rated at £6 
manage to keep a horse? — I have known that to happen 
too, but the lower you go the more difficult it is. 

17096. No doubt? — Of course they can hire a horse. 

17097. But you do not anticipate any great diffi- 
culty under a system of intensive cultivation in the 
occupiers of those small holdings having a sufficient 
number of horses between them to cultivate the land? 

— That is what we hope — that they will learn to co- 
operate with one another so as to aid in carrying on 
the work. 

17098. Mr. Bryce. — Now, it is not proposed under 
your scheme to stereotype a class of uneconomic hold- 
ings as is suggested? — No; I did not suggest such a 
thing. 

17099. But Sir John drew from your answer the 
inference that the State proposes to stereotype a class 
of uneconomic holdings? — No, what I said to Sir John 
was that you can have an economic holding In which 
the occupier is living at a comparatively low standard 
of living, instead of the much better standard of living 
that we find for example in the County Wexford. 

17100. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I gather from 
what you have stated that you do not propose to stereo- 
type even that standard of living? — No. 

17101. Because if these people could keep a sufficient 
number of horses and carts to work the farms, would 
it not be possible to raise the standard? — The ex- 
perience of places where there is agricultural co-opera- 
tion is that farmers that co-operate with one another 
are able to do a great many things that one man can- 
not do, and by a system which we hope will be ex- 
tended in Ireland in the future, I think you can get 
over this difficulty. 

17102. Is it not common among small farmers for 
one to lend his horse to another? — -That is so. 

17103. And there is nothing to prevent that going 
on ?— No. 

17104. Sir John Colomb. — But that general policy 
does stereotype a lower standard of living ? — I would 
not use the word stereotype, because, I think, with 
improved methods of cultivation, which we hope for 
in the future, we must look forward to the small far- 
mers being able to get so much more out of the land 
by improved production as will enable them to live at 
a much higher standard of life. 

17105. By the use of State money? — No, by the 
use of improved methods that will enable them to im- 
prove their condition, by agricultural co-operation 
between one another, by help from their friends, and 
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so on. We look forward not to stereotyped conditions, 
but to a practical system of agricultural co-operation 
amongst small farmers. 

17106. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is there not 
something to be said for keeping your new holding so 
small that you will give a strong inducement to every 
member of the family to work upon it ? — Yes ; one 
reason in favour of this form of small tillage farm is 
that it gives a certain amount of employment to all 
the members of the family. 

17107. Mr. Bryce suggests an emendation of my 
question which it certainly needed — not “so small,” 
but “ of such a size as to hold out an inducement to 
all the members of the family to work”? — That is 
what I understood. Sir John Colomb asked me 
whether the better standard of living amongst the 
Down farmers was owing to the law of the survival of 
the fittest. 

17108. Sir John Colomb. — And Wexford. I said is 
that not attributable to the operation of the law of 
the survival of the fittest? — Am I to understand you 
as meaning that the less fit had to go to Mayo or The 
Rosses, or somewhere else ? 

17109. Mr. Sutherland. — To hell or Connaught? — 

I would not agree to that. The fact that a man 
in Mayo has to live in misery very often is not 
because he is not fit, but is due to want of oppor- 
tunity. 

17110. Sir John Colomb. — I did not mean that, 
but I meant that these were practical illustrations of 
the past free operation of the law of the survival of the 
fittest. I did not mean any disparagement, nor do I, 
of the Western peasants of Mayo? — Because the 
Western peasant of Mayo is often a far fitter peasant 
than the occupier of the rich Midlands, but it is owing 
to historical and other causes that he is left in J:is pre- 
sent position. 

17111. Mr. Bryce. — Then, you do not agree that the 
principle of the survival of the fittest accounts for the 
better standard of living amongst the farmers of 
Armagh and Down at all? — Sir John Colomb put to 
me the broad general principle that a man who suc- 
ceeds in the struggle for existence shows His fitness 
by the fact that he has survived. 

17112. Might it not be accounted for by the fact 
that he has got better material to work upon ? — That 
may be. 

17112a. Do you not think that tenant-right had 
something to do with it, as well as the law of the 
survival of the fittest? — Yes. 

17113. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Does not the present system 
really mean in Ireland the survival of the unfittest ? — 
That would require some further elucidation. Be- 
sides, there are quite enough of suitable persons to 
occupy all the available untenanted lands in those dis- 
tricts without migrating to them persons whose training 
and experience are such as to render their transference 
an almost certain failure. One of the most important 
and necessary works that could be undertaken prepara- 
tory to any wide or complete scheme for dealing with con- 
gestion is a classification of the people in the congested 
districts of Ireland with a view to determining which 
of them should be dealt with by the provision of land, 
and how many must be treated altogether apart from 
the land. There are doubtless many people who are 
now unsuited for transfer to good agricultural land, 
who will, however, gradually learn how to farm, but 
to transfer such persons wholesale from their Western 
rocks to good land would be to court disaster. Accord- 
ingly to dea.1 with congestion we must find out how 
the population of any particular district should be 
treated — whether the question is one of the employ- 
ment of the people (1) on the land, or (2) without 
considering the land. 

In parts of Galway and Mayo, for example, we find 
large groups of people living on insufficient holdings, 
but who are well suited for agriculture, and who would 
do well were they to get enlarged holdings or new 
holdings of good land. Many of them migrate each 
season to England and Scotland for agricultural work. 
These are the people for whom land is a solution. In 
other districts such, for example, as in the Rosses in 
Donegal and in various coast communities of the West, 
the people are not really farmers. They are either 
fishermen or migratory labourers, who, when they go 
away to Great Britain, work as general labourers in 
towns and cities, and have little acquaintance with 
agriculture. For these land is not the solution- Much 
may be done by the development of local industries ; 
but it seems to. me that in the meantime the proper 
policy to adopt in the case of these persons is to facili- 
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tate them in their migration, to enable them to get. 
backward and forward without trouble, and to make 
their homes as comfortable as possible. I might add. 
that I think a great deal of good might be done were 
some department, such as the Department of Agricul 
ture, to take steps to give information in those migrat- 
ing localities as to where suitable work could be got. 
in England, Wales, or Scotland, and put the migrants 
into communication with the various centres where 
work is required. In that way you might help those 
people whose only means of subsistence at present is • 
by migratory labour, and get over a consider- 
able difficulty that they have now in not really know 
ing where their labour is most required. I think that 
information might be circulated in the localities- 
through the Post Offices or elsewhere, and do a great 
deal of good. 

17114. Mr. Bryce. — In Donegal, where you appear 
to think the people only migrate for the purpose of 
labour in towns, a very large number of them, as 
shown by a pamphlet I have seen, and also by answers- 
we got to questions in Donegal, do go to agricultural 
work in Scotland? — Yes. A great number of per- 
sons along the west coast of Ireland go to' the South 
of England, Wales, and Scotland, and not for. agri- 
cultural operations at all. It is a mistake to assume 
that all the migrants from Ireland are agricultural 
migrants. 

17115. Mr. Bryce.— But you rather put it in 
another way — “or migratory labourers, who, when 
they, go away to Great Britain, work as general 
labourers in towns and cities, and have little acquain- 
tance with agriculture.” You there make a general 
statement. 

Sir John Colomb. — He said before that “ Many of 
them migrate each season to England and Scotland 
for agricultural work.” 

Mr. Bryce. — They are all Mayo and Galway 
here ; he is speaking of Donegal? — I modified it by 
saying that some of the migrants from these regions 
go to the towns. 

17116. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Go for both 
classes of employment? — Both classes of employment. 

I did not mean to be exclusive. It is a great thing 
for them to have a residence for their wives and 
families in the pure atmosphere of the West of Ire- 
land, instead of having to live all the time in the- 
slums of some great city. For these people the land 
attached to their houses is of importance, as an aid 
to living, and it is desirable that they should hold it 
on reasonable terms. What you can do to help them 
most is to enable them to improve their buildings ; 
and we have found, in speaking to many of those 
people in Donegal and elsewhere, that the one great 
desire is to get something to enable them either to 
slate the roofs or otherwise improve the houses. That 
is the only thing they can suggest to you to do them 
any good. 

17117. It is of very great importance to them to have- 
good sanitary homes there? — Yes. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the breaking up of grass lands and the 
increase of agricultural holdings is going to stop either 
migration or emigration. Men will still have to go- 
to England, Scotland, and Wales to earn a subsistence, 
and the overflow of population will still have to seek 
a means of livelihood abroad. What may be expected 
from such a policy is that it will largely increase the 
population of Ireland ; that it will bring it up to the 
maximum that the country witli its resources can 
adequately maintain. It is evident that there will 
still be a great residue who cannot get employment 
at home ; that, when the country is supplied with 
holdings to its full capacity, only one member of each 
family can remain on the parent farm, and that all 
the others must seek a career abroad. Therefore, if 
tiie Irish family continues to be as large and as 
healthy as heretofore, the emigration will continue, 
even increase, as the sources from which it comes 
grow larger. A purely agricultural country cannot 
indefinitely increase its population, as can an indus- 
trial. Its possibilities are limited by the land, and’ 
then, unless other industries come, the surplus popu- 
lation must go. 

17118. The Chairman. — That is no doubt true; but 
there would be this great difference, would there not : 
that in regarding these areas in the Congested Dis- 
tricts it is to be hoped that you would after redis- 
tribution have a population living there upon 
economic holdings ? — Yes. 

17119. Of course the surplus population would al- 
ways have to look to other employment ; but the- 
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land existing there would be in the form of economic 
holdings held by economic farmers ; whereas now 
you have a state of things where there are no economic 
holdings: where the land is so distributed 
that nobody is getting a full measure of ad- 
vantage from it?— Yes, that is so. But I was 
just pointing out that the first effect of all this 
dealing with this problem will be: — If you could get 
all the untenanted land and create all those holdings, 
you would bring the population of Ireland again up 
to the fair maximum that the country is able to sup- 
port as an agricultural country ; but having got to that, 
then emigration and migration must still go on unless 
you are able to turn it into an industrial country. 

17120. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Do you not look to 
some increase of the industries in the provincial 
towns ? — I say unless you turn to industries. 

17121. One of the things we all have in mind 
is that the provincial towns of Ireland are 
dwindling, and that that might stop them? — 
Yes, ana so far as you can employ the people 
at home in industrial operations, you will put a stop 
to emigration. I know of an instance in the middle of 
Ireland where large factories have been recently estab- 
lished, employing as many as 1,500 working people ; 
and I think that there is a great hope that with cheap- 
ness of labour you may establish very successful in- 
dustrial undertakings in different parts of Ireland. 

17122. The Chairman.— What sort?— That parti- 
cular industry was a jute factory. 

17123. Mr. Sutherland. — At Lisburn? — I am now 
speaking of a Leinster county ; in Lisburn and the 
North of Ireland you have the linen industries. 

17124. But still there are some of recent introduc- 
tion, and prospering — say net manufacturing? — 
Quite so. 

Mr. Sutherland. — It is equal to the Scotch towns, 
in making their own nets. It is quite a recent thing. 

17125. Sir John Colomb. — Would not an incen- 
tive to emigration and migration continue from the 
fact that the picture you give us is of a vast number of 
small holdings where the standard of life is necessarily 
lower ? In these days of education, knowledge, and 
inter-communication in the world, will not people — 
young men — knowing this, wish to get away from the 
low standard to a higher standard of life in other 
countries ? ; — There are two sides to that. I remember 
talking to . a returned American in Donegal quite 
recently, who had just come back ; and I asked 
him why he was thinking of staying in Ireland 
when he might be earning' very high wages in 
America. His answer was that although’ he earned 
the very high wages in America, and did very well, 
for a certain number of years, after the age of forty- 
five there wafe no employment for a man in America, 
and that as an ordinary man earning his wages as 
a workman he would rather come back and live under 
the poorer conditions with a lower standard of life in 
the West of Ireland' than have to go into the awful 
competition of those industrial centres in America. 

17126. But did he regret ever having gone?— He 
said it was all right for the young and the strong, 
but when you came to a certain age you failed to get 
employment. • His argument was that a great number 
who went, flunking that they were going to get per- 
manent employment found that it was not permanent. 

17127. But my question concerned the young man 
with knowledge and 1 education who would gravitate to 
where the conditions of life were better ; but as to 
whether he comes back or not, that is another matter. I 
wanted to ask you whether emigration would 
not still remain, arid must remain — with the 
advance of education, cheapness and rapidity 
of inter-communication, and all those things. 
If the standard of life in Ireland be lower, 
is it not an incentive to emigration, and all that you 
can do will not stop it? — My answer to that is two- 
fold. In the ■ first place my hope is that by the 
operation of the measures that we are now thinking 
out you will raise the standard of living gradually 
and eventually; and in the second place I am clear 
that with the large families you have in the West of 
Ireland, one member will always look forward to 
succeeding to the old farm and the old home, while 
the remaining members — there may be half-a-dozen of 
them — will either go abroad or go to some other dis- 
trict ; but you will always have one meriiber who will 
stay behind. 

17128. But, if the standard of life increases, 
■according as I understood your previous answers, and 
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the holdings remain the same, I cannot see how that 
last answer of yours agrees with the former answer ? 
— My hope is that the return from farming, with 
better and improved methods, will increase, and that 
the small farm you now speak of, that may give a 
very poor return at the present time, with improved 
methods of farming, with greater advantages for trans- 
porting the produce, and so forth, will give a better 
return, and a higher standard of living. 

17129. I am glad I asked that question, because I 
now understand you to mean that at the start, al- 
though in order that the holding should be economic, 
in the sense we mean it, the standard of life must be 
low, still improvement and effort, with more know- 
ledge and intelligence will so increase the produce of 
that farm as will enable an advance to be made in the 
standard of life? — Undoubtedly. 

17130. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I think there is 
some misapprehension, Sir John; you seem to think 
that the standard of life would begin low ; 
but the whole of our discussion is directed to 
raising the standard of life which at present exists 
in Ireland. The creation of these holdings of £10 
value will necessarily raise the existing standard of 
comfort? — Yes, and I go further. 

17131. I understood Sir John to say that when this 
state of things was established, the standard of com- 
fort would be low ?— It would be a considerably en- 
hanced .standard as compared with what now exists, 
and its enhancement would continue. 

17132. Mr. Bryce. — Has there not been experience 
already of the standard of life having greatly risen 
in the cases where tenants have become purchasers 
under previous Land Acts ; for instance under the 
Asliboume Act ? Have you ever heard of the case of 
a large estate near Clonakilty which was bought 
in about the year 1889, I think, under the Ashbourne 
Act, and where the people were in an exceedingly low 
state, and where, since the purchase of their holdings, 
they have risen very much indeed 1 ; where they have 
almost all got horses where they previously had none, 
and where, I understand, almost all of them, have very 
considerable balances in the bank? — As Sir Antony 
knows, I have pointed all that out in a Keport in which 
I have shown the results of land purchase in Ireland. 

17133. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The result of the 
land purchase, operations has been entirely in 
the direction of raising the standard of com- 
fort throughout the country, wherever the Land 
Purchase Act. has operated V. — Yes. It has been 

argued recently that,, the policy of breaking up 
grass land in the West is all a mistake, 
that the existence of graziers is necessary for the 
well-being of the small tenant, as they supply a market 
for their young cattle. This argument proceeds on 
the assumption that no change is likely or is possible 
in the methods of farming. If the holdings of the 
small men are enlarged they will be in a position to 
keep tlieir young cattle until they are fit to sell to 
the finisher, instead of having to sell to an inter- 
mediate feeder as is now the practice. Also the 
English fatteners are getting into a system of buying 
young cattle and finishing them when one and a half 
year’s old, so that the middleman is not necessary, 
fn the third place, there is no reason why buyers 
should not come around to the various localities, as 
indeed is already the case in some places, and ship 
the young' stock straight away to Great Britain. 
Another argument against the policy of breaking up 
the grass lands is that a larger return can be got 
from the land by using it for grazing instead' of for 
agricultural holdings. Putting aside the question of 
which system is most for the benefit of the people, 
the answer to this contention is that to -measure the 
value of land by the grazing rents that may now be 
gpt, even for a series of years, is most misleading, 
.and very little consideration will tell us that the 
permanence of grazing rents is precarious. A series 
’ of bad years for the grazier, a change iin the ' system 
such as would inevitably result from an opening of 
the British ports to foreign stores, or from the intro- 
duction of the system of fattening cattle at an earlier 
age, would be almost certain to greatly diminish the 
grazing rents ..of ,th.o West. No wise purchaser could 
afford to ignore such possibilities, more especially 
under the circumstances with which the Congested 
Districts Board and the Estates Commissioners have 
to deal, where the land purchased- has: to' be rfe-Sold 
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under circumstances tliat require a period of nearly 
seventy years for repayment. Measured by income, 
it can hardly be maintained that grazing rents are 
on a par with the return to be obtained from a three 
and a half per cent, investments. No one would com- 
pare western grazing rents in the matter of security 
with, for example, Great Northern Railway Deben- 
ture Stock, or Canadian Pacific Railway Debentures. 
Under existing conditions in Ireland, to make mi- 
gration a success, or even possible, it is necessary to 
proceed cautiously and, as far as possible, with the 
consent and approval of the people in the locality. 
It will not do to force migrants in on a hostile com- 
munity, even though the scheme under which it is 
done is from the wider point of view desirable. Local 
prejudices, and even selfishness, must be taken into 
account. In saying this I do not imply that these 
prejudices and this selfishness should be given way 
to and made the dominating factor ; but care should 
be taken to consult with representative and leading 
men in the locality, whose opinions should be con- 
sidered. From my experience, I am convinced that 
where this is done, and where willingness is shown 
to modify schemes where objections to them are 
reasonable, little trouble will be experienced. It 
must be remembered that the ratepayers of the country 
are in the long run liable for defaults in the repay- 
ment of advances, and it seems just that they should 
have some voice in the initiation of the improvement 
or migration schemes. 1 have usually found the 
people open to conviction and fair when they are con- 
sulted, and when the reasons. for the course' of action 
decided on is explained to them. The Irish Land 
Acts guard against the sub-division, the sub-letting, 
and the excessive mortgaging of holdings subject to 
purchase annuities, but they contain no safeguards 
against excessive amalgamation. Hitherto it has ap- 
parently been assumed that amalgamation of holdings 
is a virtue, and should not be interfered with. It is 
desirable that small uneconomic holdings should be 
enlarged to a reasonable size, but it is undesirable 
that land purchased with public money should be 
allowed to become vested in large quantities in one 
proprietor. The main object of land purchase in a 
country of which the chief industry is land should be 
to distribute it among as many families as possible, 
this policy will increase the population of the 
country and will promote and encourage tillage farm- 
ing with its accompanying advantages. It may be 
noted that the Closer Settlement Act, 1904, of 
Victoria, which governs the distribution and tenure 
of land m that colony, limits the value of land in 
each allotment provided under the Act to £1,500 
(section 43), and contains very stringent provisions 
against extending that amount in the case of any 

?hfi, P r.T , SeCt i° n , 70 P rovides tha * “no person 
shall hold as beneficial owner, either in his own name 
or m the name or names of any other person or per- 
S „ ln01 ' e * thai \ “f • allotment - ’ ’ The penalty for 
holding contrary to this provision is forfeiture and a 
nne ihe Act also contains provisions for personal 
residence on the holdings in certain cases (Section 
'on r 5f"« ar P " ncl P Ie 18 introduced into the 
, 'I? <ScoU “ d > Si" at present before 
* w uch , ^scribes as one of the statutory 

“thtoEtoM ’if 1 ? ™ der Crofters' Acts thit 
the landholder shall by himself or his family culti- 
vate Ins holding (Clause 8). This enactment is 
intended to prevent the land from getting into the 
hands of persons who are merely speculators, and not 
rea y occupying farmers. Tt is desirable that where 
P , b ^ n , 10ney If g l Ven for the aCf luisition of land it 
]? U,d be confined to the establishment of a bona 
fide peasant proprietary. To secure such an end pro 
visions similar to these in the Scottish and AiSafian 
Acts are well worth consideration in any future 
amendment of the Irish Land Acts J e 

r. Most Rev Dr. O’Donnell.'-So you consider 
that due provision against the accumulation of 
is a necessity of the future ?-I do. I think perhaps 

s&ter n “ ess * ry 

time? ™f*Li tbe P r °P er ty is conveyed for all 


17136. Is not the weakness of the whole Irish 
land system, that it is purchase ? — Yes ; but it seems 
to me to be a weakness also in the present system, 
advances may be made up to the value of 
£7,000 to one purchaser, which enables enormous 
quantities of land that would be most suitable 
and desirable for the very purposes that we are now 
discussing to be transferred by State aid in many in- 
stances to gentlemen who really are not farmers at 
all. They live in Dublin, or somewhere else, and 
simply let the land on the eleven months’ system 
to graziers. I think that that is a provision that 
is very unwise. 

17137. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou do not 
see why public money should be available for people 
of that class. And you would propose a modification 
in the existing Act of 1903 to that effect? — I would. 

17138. Have you formed in your own mind any 
scheme by which provision could be made to prevent 
a gombeen man in future gobbling up a lot of these 
comparatively small holdings that are to be formed ?— 
If you had such a provision as mentioned here, re- 
quiring personal residence, you would stop that, be- 
cause the gombeen man cannot live on more than one 
farm, and by some provision of that kind you would 
secure that there would not be an amalgamation of 
several of those farms into the hands of one person. 

17138a. Mr. Sutherland. — A re you not going to 
the purchaser all the powers the present 


transfer . . t 

holder has got? — Yes. 

17139. Is it not a settled principle of law with re- 
gard to freehold land, that a man can do, within cer- 
tain limits, whatever he likes with it?— At any rate 
he can be restrained during the annuity period— that 
is about seventy years. 

17140. Quite so ; but the annuity paid the new pur- 
chaser is in exactly the same position as the present 
freeholder? — Yes ; but there is a provision now that he 
cannot sub-divide during the seventy years. 

17141. I know that? — You mean after the seventy 
years ? 

17142 Certainly?— There was a proposal made 
. ® Bill of 1903 was introduced enabling one- 
eighth of the purchase money to remain outstanding 
and enabling the State to keep control over the hold- 
ing for all time. 

17143. Suggest to me the way in which it could 

v j?" 6 . “stead of having those limitations on 
sub-chvision or amalgamation limited to the period 
of the annuity, of seventy years, that those provisions 
would continue after that. 

Tfcmwhat you mean to transfer is not a 
Scotland know as- a perpetual 


freehold but what v 
feul — Quite so. 

17144a. So that you are going to sell to the new 
purchaser a limited ownership ? — Yes 
17145. Mr Bryce.— T hat does not exist at present, 
lhat provision was dropped from the Bill of 1903? 

hrom my point, of view I can see no objection. On 
the contrary I can see great advantages in only selling 


that limited feu. 

17146. Mr. Sutherland.— I n other words there is 
nothing to prevent, in the case of transfer of free- 
T, Jl n 1 „ ,? ow , , e ^ lstm g’ , congestion again arising in 
Ireland after that penod? — Quite — & 


tllat , arises the fact that you are 
pioceeding by purchase and not by tenancy?— Yes. 
1/148. >-ir John Colomb.— Do yon suggest that 
safeguard • during the period 


there should be o Ulcsuolu , U unn» me pern 

ti’o a n?-Yes nnUity rUnS against ex cessiv! amalgam 
17149. Let me put it in? this way, to illustrate 

3d Thm "*• twenty 

to JJSmaT™ Proprietors tod a(, subject 

to annuities for sixty-eight and a half years. Very 
weU. Some may get up earlier and work hard® 

irriSr rca the 

wealth or h.s means the other i, dinrimThtogVs” 


K*> &■» = 3 SSSSil 

' ‘ ’ him .“f f^eeper or someone els. oomes down 
' , h d , n a e to abandon his holding, and 
thrift, ml ,1" -a'*' d ° y°“ Propose that the 

thrift, man alongside or near him i, t„ be restricted 

by tKZL » bUr th “ ‘0 be ahfnSed 

li??n w " flr “ d ,dIe man 1 — Undoubtedly, 
tato, T “ ,5'° P "S “ P ,rt " ch restrictions 1 — Cer- 
tamly. _ I would say that the thrifty man mn.v his 


■ sa J tllat the thrifty man may spend his 

S ° me 0ther wa Y bu t I would not let him 
spend his money j- — ... 

him. 


1 acquiring all the interests around 
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17151. I take the case of two men, “ A ” and “ B ” 
alongside each other. They buy their holdings to- 
day. “ A ” is a .thrifty, hard-working and intelligent 
man. “ B ” is an idle loafer, who drifts along; who 
does not get up early ; goes to the publichouse. One 
is on the ascendant ; the other is on the down grade. 
It comes to the point that “ B ” has to give up. 
“ A ” is watching him all the time; he has accumu- 
lated a little money by hard work. Do you mean to 
say that you are going to stop him, when it comes to 
that broken man getting rid of his house — that “ A ” 
is not to buy from “ B ” his holding? — I would let the 
holding be sold, and there would be plenty of men to 
be found who would .be only too glad to buy it, who 
have not other holdings ; but beyond a certain point 
I would not let a man go on amalgamating. In the 
Australian Act, as I noted, the limit is £1,500. 

17152. Which is an experiment? — Yes. I would 
not let him go beyond that limit, and I would not 
stop the other man selling. 

17153. Take it in this way, “ A ” and “ B ” both 
farm thirty acres, equal in every respect. Are 
you going to prevent “A,” with the result 
of his own toil and intelligence, from turn- 
ing his thirty-acre holding into a sixty-acre hold- 
ing when the other holding comes on the market in 
consequence of the habits of “ B ” ? — I would fix a 
limit. I don’t say what it should be. That would be a 
matter for future consideration, some limit beyond 
which I would not allow any man who buys holdings 
with State aid to acquire land. The Australian Act 
applies to cases of State aid, too, and they fix a limit 
of £1,500 worth of land that one man is allowed to 
acquire and maintain. Whatever the limit is I would 
not let him go beyond it. Otherwise the thrifty man 
may go on acquiring a whole countryside. 

17154. You would not allow “A” to buy “ B’s ” 
farm? — I would not if ’‘A” was up to the limit 
fixed. 

17155. Can you put before this Commission the 
principle upon which you propose to fix that limit, as a 
just and fair limit and that null seem to the Commis- 
sion to be so? — At present the Act of Parliament 
limits the advance a man is entitled to to £3,000. 
In certain circumstances he can, at the discretion 
of the Commissioners, exceed that £3,000 in some 
cases up to £5,000, and even to £7,000. Those 
are the limits already contained in the Act of Parlia- 
ment that apply ro the purchaser. In my view those 
limits are far too high. I would fix a limit consider- 
ably lower, but what that limit is a matter for 
consideration when you come to draft a Bill. 

17156. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I t should be all 
the lower because it is an amalgamation that is pro- 
posed ? — Yes. 

17157. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I s that the way 
you would proceed to deal with the question at all; 
is not there an entirely different way of dealing with 
it ; namely, imposing a restriction on the amount of 
money for which a tenant can mortgage his holding. 
In the Bill of 1903 the proposal was that a tenant 
having acquired hie holding could not mortgage it 
beyond a certain moderate sum. Foreclosure would 
not then arise, as the debt could be recovered by 
sequestration ? — I don’t think that would work out. 
When a man came to the point at which he had to 
sell hie holding or wanted to sell his holding, you 
could not stop him selling it, no matter what the 
cause may be. It is on the man who is going to 
buy that I propose to put the restriction. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — T he Bill of 1903 pro- 
posed to prevent a person from getting into debt be- 
yond the extent which could be readily recoverable ; 
the intention, I rather think, being that the holding 
could, for a certain time, be sequestered until the 
debt upon it was recovered. The idea was to 
prevent the consolidation of the holdings by such 
means as Sir John Colomb has suggested, because if 
you allow the consolidation of holdings you are only 
allowing the recreation of the landlord system which 
now laboriously, and at great expense, the State is 
removing. But if you allow the thrifty persons who 
m . a " e money to buy up and consolidate holdings you 
will have a worse class of landlords before long in 
Ireland. It was to avoid any such result that the 
^motions referred to were introduced into the Bill. 

17158. Sir John Colome.— Take it this way. A and 
B are men of equal intelligence and equal in every- 
thing else. They purchase their holdings. In a short 


time B wishes to change and go away with his family lVoI , u 190(i 
to America or Canada or somewhere else. Would you — 
prevent B from selling to A: I want to get at what Mr. Cornmis- 
is in your mind?— What is in my mind is B may sell, sioner Bailey. 
I would put no obstacle in the way of B selling if 
he wants to go to America or somewhere else ; but I 
would put an obstacle in A’s way if he wants to buy 
up more than a certain amount. 

Sir John Colomb. — Will the State say to A, “ you 
must not buy B’s holding,” if they are both thirty 
acre holdings? 

17159. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Is sixty acres the 
limit beyond which you would not allow any man to 
buy ? — I would fix some limit. 

17160. If the limit were fixed at sixty acres A could 
not buy from B more than up to that limit ? — 

Quite so. 

17161. Sir John Colomb.— Therefore, when the 
whole of the occupiers of Ireland become tenant pur- 
chasers while their annuities run they will not be free 
agents as regards acquiring land? — Quite so. I don’t 
see why they should be. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. —Otherwise you would get 
back into the morass from which we are striving to 
extricate ourselves. 

17162. Mr. Kavanagh. — You would give the State 
the right of pre-emption ? — I would not bring the State 
into it at all. All I say is he may sell if he wishes, 
but the purchaser must be a man who has not land 
up to the limit whatever it may be, in the Act. 

17163. To do that you must give the State the right 
of pre-emption? — No ; all you do is that when A’s 
farm is put up for sale, he may get half a dozen 
bidders for it, and anyone is free to buy so long as he 
has not land up to the limit. 

17164. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Are not the two 
things distinct ; a provision tci prevent amalgamation 
and a provision to prevent mortgaging of holdings? — 

They are quite distinct. 

17165. You have been suggesting some provisions to 
prevent amalgamation? — Yes. 

17166. Is not it a fact that the Land Act of 1903 
does contain a provision to limit mortgages? — It does. 

It. prevents mortgaging beyond ten times the amount 
of the annuity ; that is until the advance is paid off. 

17167. That provision in the Act of 1903 preventing 
mortgaging beyond ten times the amount of the an- 
nuity does not help you in the direction of preventing 
amalgamation? — No ; the man who sells may be a man 
who has not a mortgage at all. 

17168. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But if there was 
no sale, when the limit of mortgage was reached the 
holding would be put in the hands of a Receiver 
until Die mortgage was paid off, when it would re- 
vert to the family of the original holder? — But Die 
Bishop’s point deals with the case of a man who has 
no mortgage and wishes to sell. 

17169. That was the case Sir John Colomb put? — 

Yes, and in that ease the question of mortgage does 
not come in at all. 

17170. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — My point was 
this. The existing land legislation contains a re- 
striction on mortgaging these holdings. That restric- 
tion on mortgaging Die holdings is not effective in pre- 
venting amalgamation,?— Quite so. You have no pro- 
vision to prevent what I want to prevent. 

17171. Sir Franics Mowatt. — Would you prevent a 
man from buying land beyond a certain limit. The 
person who wants to sell his land for some reason or 
other may find it very difficult to find a purchaser: 
he must get a landless man at all events? — There are 
such an enormous number of landless men or men 
holding under what the limit would be — I don’t assume 
that the limit will be very small— there are so many 
under this limit, and there are so many sons of capable 
farmers looking out for farms, that you will get any 
number of purchasers. 

17172. Mr. Bryce.— D o' you think that any provi- 
sion as to holding in his own name or in that of 
others will be effective: is not it found that the gom- 
been man can still control a great number of holdings 
although the tenant still remains apparently the 
occupier?— Then you get at the mortgaging busi- 
ness — 

17173. I want to put it to you, your method won’t 
be effective in preventing mortgaging. There is nothing 
to prevent a man from carrying on as nominal owner 
although he is no longer the real owner ? — He. is occu- 
pier of the farm, and be and. his family are living 
• ' : > ' : 2 0 2 
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■J ' 14 iflnfi on it - 'Also, my proposal is not to stop mortgaging, 17185. Sir John Colomb.-— Are the cattle exported 
aov ' ' but to stop amalgamating. 1 from land such ah Meath and other, parts of Ireland 

Mr. Commie- 17174. Have not you ever heard in Ireland that it has ready to be sold to the butcher, in; Great Britain?— 

sioner Bailey, occurred to a very large extent already that the gom- Yes. 

been man is very often the owner of a large number 17186. The other cattle — the stores — are under a pro- 
of holdings with the occupiers living on them. The cess off development to the point at which the cattle 

whole profife go ta them. Your provision as to from Meath and those fattening lands end? — Yes. 

accumulation would not stop that? — It won’t stop that 17187. The grazing and care of the store before it is 
unless you introduce the mortgaging one as well. fat is the intermediary process between the small farmer 

17175. Therefore, Sir Antony is right in saying that and the fattener ? — Quite so. 
the other one is necessary? — Yes ; the mortgaging one 17138. Mr. O’Kelly. — -Has the trade in regard to 
is in the Act. the purchase of these stores by Scotch buyers grown 

Mr. Bryce. — Only up to the end of the period of re- up in recent years? — Well, it has grown greatly in 
payment of the annuity. recent years, but it has' existed for a considerable 

" Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The required extension time. 

would have' been secured by preserving in the Act • 17189. Dol I take it, then, that the great growth of 
the provisions that property should only be sold sub- Irish stores sold in Scotland indicates that the grazier 
jeot to quit-rent. The State would say whether it class are disappearing as an economic factor? I would 
should be sold to a particular man or not. It would like before I could answer that to look into the pro- 
have in its hands complete power to prevent amal- portion exported in the previous period, 
gamation and sub-division. So far it was a perfect Sir John Colomb.- — You mean the Irish graziers, Mr. 
provision, and was thrown out by the wisdom of O’Kelly? 

legislators. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Yes ; the Irish graziers. Ten years 

Sir John Colomb. — If the Act had been passed as ago half the stores were sold to graziers and half the 
introduced we should not now be discussing these stores were sold to Scotch purchasers, and if three- 
questions. fourths are sold to Scotch breeders and one-fourth to 

17176. Mr. Bryce. — Don’t you think that provision the Irish consumer, now that would indicate a gradual 
should now be introduced ?— I was in favour of it. decline, if not the total disappearance of the grazier 

17177. The Chairman.-— You have got something to in Ireland, 
say on the effect of the importation of store cattle? — Mr. Bryce. — Mr. Bailey's statement is that one- 

Yes. I prepared a report some months ago on the half of the total stores exported from Ireland are sent 
subject of Canadian cattle. It is the result of in- to Scotland. Not three-fourths. 

quiries 1 have made of a large number of persons in Mr. O’Kelly. — But let me say that possibly ten 
Ireland — officials and cattle salesmen and others — as years ago only one-fourth may have been sent to Scot- 
to what in their opinion would be the effect on Irish land, and possibly in ten years to come three-fourths 
farming as a result of opening the ports to the im- maybe sent to Scotland. 

portation of store cattle. Irish cattle may be classified 17190. Sir John Colomb. — Are these figures actually 
and considered according as thev are used (1) for obtainable, because the point is a very serious one? — 
dairying, (2) for fattening, and {3) for exporting as Yes, they are obtainable. In the last Report of cattle 
stores. The total number of cattle in Ireland in 1901 exportation for 1904 the figures are still more remark- 
was 4,673,323. The number of people in Ireland in able. The fat cattle exported from Ireland numbered 
that year was 4,458,775, thus, for the first time since 232,000, somewhat under a quarter of a million, while 
these statistics were collected, the cattle exceeded the number of stores amounted to 470,000. 
the people in numbers. Milch cows comprise about 17191. Mr. Bryce. — T hat is an enormous increase? 
one-third of the total number of cattle in the country — Yes. 

— in 1901 numbering 1,482,483, or 31-7 per cent. Fat 17192. The Chairman. — Is this to Scotland? — No; 
cattle and stores are chiefly important from the export this is to the whole of Great Britain. The great 
point of view. In 1901 the number of fat cattle ex- majority of Irish farmers occupy holdings of under 
ported was 261,690 and of stores 344,954. It will be thirty acres in extent. In 1901 upwards of 68 per 
seen accordingly that the export of Irish stores largely cent., or over two-thirds of all the farmers above one 
exceeds that of fat cattle. acre, held under thirty acres. It is thus evident that 

17178. Sir John Colomb. — Is there a classification the small farmers constitute the most important 

list kept at the ports of export? — Oh, yes. class, and merit special consideration. As regards 

17178a. Can you tell me does it merely distinguish the different provinces of Ireland, Ulster is pre- 
between fat cattle or stores, or does it give any further eminently the province of small holdings. Fully 
information with regard to the ages or classes of the four-fifths of its farms above one acre are under 

stores? — I think it does both.* thirty acres in extent. Leinster is well represented 

17179. Is there a copy of it here? — I do not know in all sizes. It has, however, the largest number of 
that there is. About one-lialf of the total stores ex- farms exceeding 200 acres. Munster is largely 
ported from Ireland are sent to Scotland, while three- a province of middle-sized holdings, nearly 
fourths of the total cattle shipped there there are one-half of its total holdings being between 
stores. These facts are important as showing that thirty and 200 acres. Connaught is remarkable as 
Scotch farmers have largely given up breeding their having very small and very large holdings, about two- 
own stock, preferring to get their young cattle from thirds of its total holdings are from five to thirty acres. 
Ireland. The high percentage of the cultivable land There is in that province a much smaller proportion 
of Scotland which is in tillage is also explained by of holdings between thirty and 100 acres than in any 
these figures. of the other provinces, while it has the largest number 

17180. Mr. O’Kelly. — And these are the class of of holdings above 500 acres. These facts are of im- 

eattle which are finished in Meath? — Those which are portance when we come to consider the question that 

finished in Meath are exported as fat, or killed in has recently been much canvassed and discussed in 
Ireland, and the others are exported directly as Great Britain as well as in Ireland, namely, what would 
stores and fattened in 'Scotland. be the effect on farming generally of removing the re- 

17181. Three-fourths of the cattle shipped were strictions that now prevent store cattle from foreign 
stores and the other one-fourth, I take it, are finished countries from being admitted to the home markets ? To 
in Meath? — They are finished in different parts of obtain information from people in a position to judge, 
Ireland, largely in Meath, which is a fattening I communicated with about fifty persons acquainted 
country. with all parts of Ireland, and asked for their views on 

17182. I take it that we have the buyers of these this subject, and what, in their opinion, the results 
store cattle coming from Scotland to the Irish fairs to would be as regards the various classes of farmers in 
purchase them ? — In some cases they axe exported by Ireland, and in what way the security for the advances 
S0ld- made under tlie Land Purchase Acte would be affected. 

17183. So that three-fourths of the total stores in These queries were addressed mainly to the Assistant 
Ireland are sold to Scotch buyers, the remaining one- Land Commissioners, Assessors, Inspectors, and 
fourth being handled by graziers? — I do not know Valuers engaged in settling fair rents under the Irish 
the exact proportion, but it. is some proportion of that Band Acte, and in estimating security under the Land 
Bind. Purchase Acts. Important information was also ob- 

17184. But, in any case, three-fourths are bought tained from some leading cattle salesmen. I shall 
up by Scotch buyers ? — Scotland does not buy three- here attempt to summarise the results of the informa- 
quarters of the Irish stores exported, but one half. tion obtained from these various correspondents. 
Three-quarters of the Irish cattle bought by Scotland 17193. Sir John Colomb. — I should like to ask you 
are stores. has the same trouble been taken to) ascertain the eeo- 

* The Export Returns classify cattle into fat cattle, stores, calves and other cattle, but do not classify cattle according to age. 
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nomic effect of breaking up grass land and abolishing 
the grazier business in Ireland? — Oh, no. This in- 
quiry was mainly on the effect of 

17194. From my point of view there are two dangers 
ahead. Supposing I — which I am not — was an owner of 
good grazing land. There are two dangers ahead, affect- 
ing the value of this land to me. The first one is the 
opening of the ports to Canadian cattle and the other 
is the effect of taking my land and other lands like it 
now used and appropriated to grazing in Ireland, 
breaking them up and so abolishing the grazing land 
and the grazier. I ask you has the same trouble been 
taken to ascertain the probable economic effect of the 
abolition of the grazier on the grass lands of Ireland 
as you have taken in respect of ascertaining the effect 
of opening the ports to Canadian cattle? — No; I have 
never made the other inquiry, but I quite agree it 
would be a very interesting and important one, and 
it would be quite easy to carry it out. 

17195. Would it be quite easy to carry out an in- 
quiry that would really throw definite light on the 
question of whether the grass lands of Ireland fulfil 
an economic want necessary for the stability of the 
economic position of the small holders in Ireland ? — It 
would be easy to carry it out in the same way, and 
to issue a circular to people most competent to judge. 

17196. But it has not been done ? — No. 

17197. Mr. Bryce. — If you were doing that would 
you not want to distinguish between the finishing 
lands and the forwarding lands of Ireland ? — You 
would have to do it much in the same way as this has 
been done ; classify the land on different categories 
and find out the effect in. each category. It is evi- 
dent that the free importation of stores would affect 
the various classes of farmers and land holders in 
different ways, and it is accordingly necessary to di- 
vide them into separate catagories and consider the 
effect on each. For this pur-pose the following classi- 
fication may be made : — (1) Small farmers, mainly 
found in the South and West of Ireland, who carry 
on a system of mixed tillage and pasturage; (2) 
large dairy farmers, chiefly in Munster and parts of 
Leinster; (3) Ulster tillage farmers who carry on 
dairying and stall-feeding ; (4) graziers, mainly in 
Connaught, who occupy lands capable only of carry 
ing store cattle; (5) large graziers, chiefly found on 
tlie rich fattening lands of Leinster. 

17198. Sir John Colomb. — Why do you say graziers 
mainly in Connaiight ? — Well, there are two classes of 
graziers. There is the Store grazier and the fattening 
grazier. The class I speak of in Leinster fatten and 
the other graziers feed stores. 

17199. Mr. Bryce. — And sell the cattle as stores ? — 
Yes. 

17200. Sir John Colomb. — For the purpose of 
finishing ? — Yes. 

17201. You say the large graziers are chiefly found 
on the fattening lands of Leinster. But there are 
large numbers of areas of fattening lands elsewhere ? — 
'There are. 

17202. And it may be the aggregate of these areas 
really equal the fattening land of Leinster? — It may- 
be. 

17203. But we do not know ? — There are no figures 
to tell you ; but I do not think it is likely. 

17204. With your knowledge of land in Ireland, is 
it the case that in the Golden Vale, in both Tipperary 
.and Limerick, there are fattening lands just as good 
as any fattening lands to 1 be found in Leinster? — But 
the difference is that the rich land in Leinster is good 
fattening land, while the good land in the Golden Vale 
is largely used for dairying purposes as well as fatten- 
ing. It- is really richer and finer land in some respects, 
but they find it more profitable to use it for dairying 
purposes rather than for fattening. 

17205. I want to get at this, whether we are to draw 
the conclusion that the rich fattening lands in the 
main are confined to Leinster? — What I mean is that 
the greatest quantity together is in Leinster. 

17206. But would the aggregate of the same land 
in other parts of Ireland when put together compare 
with the fattening land of Leinster, or do you say 
there is not sufficient information ? — No; but it could 
he collected. 

17207. The Chairman. — Will you proceed? — The 
first class are small farmers, mainly found in the 
South and West of Ireland, who carry on a system 
of mixed tillage and pasturage. Considering the 
question from the point of view of Land Purchase, 
and the security for the advances and annuities in 
connection therewith, the most important class is the 


small farmer, who either breeds or buys calves and 
feeds them up to the time at which they are fit to 
be sold to the grazier. This is the class that is now 
mainly protected from foreign competition by the re- 
strictions on importation, and that would be most 
injuriously affected by the removal of this protection. 
Summarising the replies to my queries, I find that 
there is an almost unanimous opinion that the re- 
moval of the restrictions would have a disastrous 
effect on this class. One writer is of opinion that a 
loss of 30 per cent, would follow on the gross amount 
from the sale of stores. Another estimates that a re- 
duction of 27-g per cent, off the existing rents would 
be necessary as a result. A third — these writers are 
all from Ulster — thinks that the removal of the re- 
strictions would lead to a general inability to pay 
the Land Purchase annuities; while 1 a fourth, from 
the Province of Munster, thinks that there would be 
a general loss to this class of 25 per cent., and that 
the inferior stores of the poorer men would be almost 
unsaleable. The position of this class is well de- 
scribed by one writer from Leinster, who says: — “A 
great deal of the land in the hands of small farmers 
is too cold or too poor to pay for regular tillage. 
Fattening land is very rarely found on small farms, 
and, in consequence, the main industry must be rear- 
ing young cattle. Store cattle rarely pay when sold 
here at 27s. per cwt. I understand foreign stores 
could be sold at 18s. No doubt, anyone who could 
afford to alter his system and go in largely for green 
crops would make a fairly good profit if he could buy 
stores at 18s., but this would require several radical 
changes in the present system, .which very few far- 
mers, large or small, are in a position to make. The 
first thing required would be suitable soil ; the second, 
an adequate labour supply; and the third, and most 
important, would be the necessity for financing all 
outlays for at least a year without any cash coming 
in. At present stores are usually sold as one-and-a- 
half-year-olds. In order to still feed them they would 
have to be kept until two-and-a-half years. I think I 
may safely say that many farmers would find it a 
matter of extreme difficulty to tide over the interven- 
ing year, and that most would find it absolutely im- 
possible.” 

17208. Sir John Colomb. — This is a paragraph 
dealing with the problematical position of the small 
farmers and their interests as affected by the opening 
of the ports to foreign cattle? — Yes. 

17209. I put my question in consequence of your 
answer that no inquiry has been made as to the 
economic effect of breaking up these grass lands as 
affecting small farmers. You are dealing with the 
economic effect on the small farmer of a change in 
respect of the law with regard to the importation of 
cattle ? — Yes. 

17210. While you speak of the damage that might 
accrue, and the difficulties in which small farmers 
might be placed by an alteration of the law, I speak 
and look at it from the point of view of the disappear- 
ance of grazing farms, having a similar result. But 
upon that matter you have not any definite informa- 
tion?— No. 

17211. Turning from that to the opinion expressed 
by the writer from Leinster, where he says, “A great 
deal of the land in the hands of small farmers is 
too cold or too poor to pay for regular tillage.” I 
want to ask you if that be so; obviously State policy 
and State funds should not migrate people from on© 
part of Ireland to lands “ too cold or too poor to pay 
for regular tillage.” Is not that so?— Well, yes; but 
you must remember with regard to this statement I 
quote here, that it is not to be taken as a general state- 
ment that covers all lands that we think of acquiring. 

17212. No. I do not mean that, but it takes it 
as a fundamental fact in the treatment and considera- 
tion of tliis question— or as an important factor?— That 
there is some land which might not be suitable for 
cultivation. 

17213. That there is a great deal of such land ?— Yes. 

17214. Therefore, if that be true, and we are to 
accept it, is it not also true that in considering the 
question of land available for migration we must rule 
out of court “ lands too cold or too poor to pay for 
regular tillage ” ?— Yes, unless you could manage to 
so distribute it — that you would give some land that 
would pay to each occupier. You will not, perhaps, 
give a man land all of the same quality. You will 
perhaps be able to give him a farm, some land on 
which can be tilled easily and some which might not 
be suitable for tillage. 


Nov. 14, 1906. 

Mr Commis- 
sioner Bailey. 
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A at. H, 190G. 17215. Is it not the fact that a great deal of the 

- — untenanted land is the cold land and poor land not 
Mr. Commis- suitable for regular tillage? — I. do not like to answer 
sioner ISailey. that for the reason that I have not made any inquiry. 

17216. But would not such, inquiry be necessary in 
order to ascertain really what untenanted land is 
suitable for tillage upon which the State can carry 
out the purposes of migration?— I am clearly of 
opinion that it is necessary to make inquiry. 

17217. Mi - . O’Kelly. — W hat kind of land do you 
describe as “ too poor or too cold ” ? — That is not my 
description. 

17218. Could you interpret the meaning for us; 
what kind of land would answer that description?— 

I prefer you to get the writer of it to answer that 
question. , 

17219. Mr. Bkyce. — I should suggest that the 
writer means mountain land that is at present used 
for pasturage and bog land. Referring to the class of 
land feir John Colomb alluded to, is it not the case 
that the untenanted land in the centre of Ireland 
which it is proposed to acquire for enlargement of hold- 
ings was formerly mostly occupied in tillage, as is 
shown by the ridges which exist on the grass now ?— 
that is so. There is very little cultivatable land in 
at one time or another was not tilled. 

17720. Sir John Colomb. — B ut were not the prices 
for cereals and the products of tillage farming very 
different in those days?— Those were days when tillage 
was the profitable mode of employing land, instead of 
grazing. 

1722L Therefore, is not that a fact to be borne in 
mind f— Yes, m any comparison between the period 
When they were tilled and the present time, but it is 
tor the people who arrange the schemes of migration 
to see that the people are put on proper land. 

3.7222 But those two points about the cold, poor 
land and the argument as to what was done before, are 
you admit, dements that require serious consideration 
m framing this policy of migration ?— Undoubtedly. 
An old-established firm of cattle salesmen and auc- 
tioneers write At first sight it would appear that 
the small farmers of the South and West would be the 
worst hit by the importation, as for a time no 
doubt it wouM have the effect of lowering the price 
ot Irish store cattle perhaps £1 to 30*. per head. But, 
then, it might induce these farmers to raise more 
green crops and roots, and fatten some of the cattle 
they now rear to sell to the large graziers as stores.” 

It is evident that this class of Irish farmers would 
suffer severely at first from such a change in values 
, m ,F Ic f as would result from the competition 
due to the free admission of foreign stores. Their 
capacity to pay rent or annuities under the Purchase 
Acts would be seriously impaired ; but after a time it 
is probable that their condition and that of the 

w^ y hF ne ^H y \ V< !V ld be , im P roved - More attention 
would be paid to tillage farming, and small farmers 
f a , lar g er proportion of the 

pioduce of their land. Coming now to the large class 
ot dairy farmers mainly in Munster. The general 
°P 1 i lon , 1 . s , that the reduction in the price of young 
stock which would follow the opening of the ports 
would seriously affect the large dairy farmers who, to 
^ considerable extent, depend on the profits from the 
4 f lv f to make their rent or annuities. 

A laige Munster dairy farmer states that the decline 
in the value of his young stock would reduce his profits 
fLw twenty P er cent An o«ier correspondent 
Lorn the same province, with a considerable experi- 
ence ot this class of farming, estimates the loss as 

other lmud y ' fiV n?T ° f , his . net P rofitS- On the 
l land - an Ulster agriculturist is of opinion that 
these dany farmers who buy heifers for milk purposes, 

pr?ce d ' nf n °i^? r would benefit from the lower 

price of stock. Another correspondent says:— “So 
“ £, ai 5 dairy - far > ni ers continue to work their holdings 

tent ‘ h8J w “ ld to the e£ 

tent of the differences between the present price of 

fes 1 ft' ” d ““ d P*e when foreign sterns ar, 

they are, and caused them to adopt a system of mixed 

*5® r mheV °J dairy cows — having 
more young stock and sheep, and, perhaps, doino- some 
fattening, the loss to them might be greatly minimised 
wrmlA'o rega , rd to t,le desirable improvement which 
" ld ® 00 . n become apparent in their farms.” The 
large majority of m_v correspondents are, however i 
strongly of opinion that this class of farmer would 
-uffer seriously from the lower prices, that would be : 


obtained from the sale of their calves owing to the 
unrestricted competition. One writer says: — “The 
large dairy farmers derive about one-third of the gross 
produce thereon from the sale of the calf when 
weaned,” and he considers that a twenty-five per cent, 
depreciation in value would result. A correspondent 
from Munster writes as follows:— “I am afraid the 
importation of foreign stores would put an end to 
dairy farming in the South. The large dairy farmers- 
°l Limerick and Tipperary live much better now than 
they did in times past. They nearly all send their 
millc to creameries. Some sell their calves when a 
few days’ old principally to small Clare farmers, who 
rear them with sheep’s and goat’s milk. Most of the 
large farmers, however, rear their own calves, and, of 
course, have to buy a considerable amount of feeding 
stuff to give them, mixed with separated millc. The 
greater part of the price got for milk goes to pay for 
household expenses, feeding stuffs, etc. The calves are 
generaRy sold when six or eight months’ old, fetching 
about £5 a head, which money, as a rule, is the fund 
out of which rent is paid. If the price of these calves 
were reduced by one-half, the profit from them would 
disappear.” The opening of the ports to foreign 
stores would mainly affect dairy farmers by lowering 
the price of their calves and young stock, but as these 
form a very important element in the rent-paying 
capacity of the farmer, it is plain that the value of 
dairy land would be considerably reduced. 

17223. One of your correspondents says that these 
dairy farmers who buy heifers for millc purposes and 
do not rear calves would benefit from the lower price 
ot stock. Does that refer to farmers who, owing to 
their proximity to a city or a large town do not make 
butter, but sell their milk? — The gentleman who gave 
that opinion lives under the circumstances vou refer 
to. 

17224. That is a very limited class in Ireland, and 
its members are confined to the neighbourhood of a 
very few cities and provincial towns ? — It is, compara- 
tively speaking, a small class. 

17225. Another correspondent says: — “If, however 
the change of conditions had the effect of getting them 
out of the groove in which they are, and caused them 
to adopt a system of dairy farming, reducing the 
number of dairy cows and having more young stock 
and sheep —now, considering the present position of 
the small farmer, can you consider that an increase in 
sheep can really be an economic equivalent to the 

dairy cows on the small farms?— Evidently this corres- 

pondent was of opinion that having a more varied 
method of farming and of stocking would be a benefit. 

1 am not giving my own opinion. 

17226. What I want to know is do you, with vour 
experience, consider that the substitution of sheep for 
dairy cows on small holdings would represent an 
equivalent?—! believe that this last year sheep have 
paid remarkably well. 

17227. That is not my point. The point is the 
relative value in an economic sense of sheep kept on 
these small holdings, m the conditions in which they 
must be kept, as compared with dairy cows, r want, 
to get your opinion?— I would really prefer vour- 
opinion to mine on that. r J 

nrll? 28 ' At f 11 ®/? nts \ do y° u a S ree wi *h me that that 
CS m " st not be altogether accepted without more 
knowledge ?— You will take me as stating that those 
expressions of opinion I am quoting are simply the 
opinions of the persons with whom I communicated. 
The only thing I say is that the gentleman who gave 
that opinion is supposed to be a competent farmer. 
Wri reg -iwi, the farmers who dairy and stall 

S1b^ th l he ai T f tlllage ’ ibe great body of opinion 
of ^lose whom I have consulted is that this class of 
farmers would be very injuriously affected by the re- 
t le restr !? tlons °n the importation of stores. 
One Ulsterman estimates that the loss would be about 
equivalent to the Land Purchase annuities on each 
farm purchased under the Land Acts. A second is of 
XiS5°2n?fW *> he P . ric !, of st0 . res would be reduced by 
?”n t U , lcL Another writes :—“ I remember per- 
mf+tL U when American store cattle were being ad- 

a lRtfe Zv ES 8 Tt T a I lng l old store cattle at 
a if iu . half , what I have been receiving for the- 

past three years. Ulster farmers who have alreadv 
Dmw d fl heir holdings are much alarmed at the 

EE.’S&LSSJt the b “ is ° f 48* - 

17229. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I deferred to 
this point the consideration of a matter that was- 
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of some interest. It was suggested that it might 
be possible for new occupiers whom you plant upon 
the grass lands to finish their own cattle by stall 
feeding, and in reference to this one would naturally 
look for a precedent. Do you know of your own know- 
ledge that in Ulster small occupiers do stall feed their 
cattle ? — Yes ; it is quite a common method of agri- 
culture, and the holdings of those small farmers who 
stall feed their cattle there have a carrying power far 
in excess of land of the same quality and character 
in other parts of Ireland, owing to the fact that they 
adopt the stall feeding system. 

17230. Might one find in Ulster farmers whose hold- 
ings are in tillage, and who, nevertheless, are able 
to keep on those farms more cattle than they would 
carry if the farms were altogether under grass ? — Very 
considerably more. 

17231. Do these farmers now and then succeed in 
finishing their cattle through stall feeding ? — Yes ; 
there is quite a considerable amount of finishing by 
stall feeding in Ulster. 

17232. They grow upon their own farms the food 
that is used for the stall feeding of their cattle ? — 
They do. 

17233. They give a great deal of employment? — 
Yes, both in the way of agricultural labour and the 
labour of members of their own families, and on 
farms of forty acres in Ulster that I am acquainted 
with they give more employment than they would on 
farms of three times the size and, perhaps, of better 
land in the South of Ireland. 

17234. And sometimes a man might finish as many 
cattle as might be finished on almost a corresponding 
area in the County Meath? — Yes. I would say so. As 
regards graziers who occupy store cattle lands mainly 
in Connaught opinion is almost agreed that this class 
would be injuriously affected by tne free importation 
•of stores. A gentleman having a large experience of 
the West of Ireland, where these graziers are mainly 
found, writes: — “ There is a class, and that a large 
•one, whose lands are not capable of finishing heavy 
cattle. They sell their three-year-olds in March and 
April to dealers who put them on the English and 
Scotch markets, or else ship them themselves. I am 
of opinion that, although this class may buy the 
.young stores much cheaper than at present, they would 
■be eventually losers in consequence of the reduction in 
price of the older animal.” One writer thinks that 
this class of animal would “ neither lose nor gain ; he 
would have to sell cheaper to the feeder, but he would 
buy cheaper from the breeder, on whom the whole loss 
would fall.” 

17235. Mr. O'Kelly. — Do you agree with that state- 
ment ; I think it is a reasonable one ? — If he can buy 
•correspondingly cheaper so as to make up the loss, it 
would make the breeder suffer. Another correspondent 
writes : — “ Graziers on store lands, such as the western 
‘ winterages, ’ would, I think, suffer keenly as their 
trade consists chiefly in supplying store cattle to those 
who hold the fattening land. The finished stores 
which those western graziers turn out would feel the 
effects of foreign competition more than the young 
stores that they buy.” That is rather in opposition 
to the other gentleman’s opinion. I take it that what 
he means is that the producer instead of selling 
•cheaper in that case, would still try to keep the price 
up for calves ; the grazier would have to buy at a 
relatively high price, but when he would come to sell 
the older stores to graziers in England and Scotland, 
then the competition of foreign cattle would come in 
against him. 

The Chairman. — If the breeder in the West of Ire- 
land tries to keep up the price in that way the grazier 
would buy Canadian stores. 

17236. Mr. Bryce. — The age of the Canadian stores 
would be greater than the age at which the small 
breeder in the West would sell to the grazier in the 
middle of Ireland and in Connaught. The Canadi m 
•stores would not be imported at a very young age? — 
Quite so. They would only be imported at an age 
•at which they were fit to fatten. 

17237. The Chairman. — That would be about two- 
years-old? — They are fattening them now earlier than 
they used to do. One of the most imporcint firms of 
cattle salesmen writes “ The grazier in Connaught 
and part of Leinster would suffer greatly,, as the young 
stores which he has to buy would continue dearer, and 
"the older ones which he has to sell would relatively be 


cheaper, having to compete against imported Cana- jj ov 14 jgo6. 

dians.” It may, however, be accepted that the teduc- ’ L 

tion in the price of stores corsequent on free com- Mr. Commis- 
petition would eventually bring down the price of sioner Bail#y. 
young stock reared in Ireland, although, perhaps, not 
to a proportionate extent. The lower price which the 
grazier would receive for the stores he sold would net 
be compensated for by a corresponding fall in the 
price he paid for them. This class of grazier has 
suffered severely of late years from the fact that the 
prices obtainable for their stores is low in proportion 
to the price at which they were purchased. Free com- 
petition would certainly at first accentuate this dis- 
proportion. 

17237a. I do net quite follow that? — That is my 
statement, summarised from the statements given to 
me. 

17238. If a grazier buys stores it is a matter of im- 
portance how long he has to keep them, and while he 
has them there are often fluctuations in the cattle 
trade, and sometimes he finds that he will make no 
profit when he comes to sell owing to the price he has 
had to pay for the stores. But here you say, as if it 
was a fixed thing, this class of graziers has suffered 
severely from the fact that the prices obtainable for 
their stores is low in proportion to the price at which 
they were purchased, and that free competition would 
certainly at first accentuate this disproportion. I do 
not quite' understand that? — If the calves which the 
breeder has have to be sold by him at such a low rate 
as will deprive him of what he considers his necessary 
profit, he will direct his attention to some other way 
of using his farm. 

17239. Do you mean that the price obtainable for 
these stores have often been low in proportion ? — Taking 
one year with another, you will find that that relation 
does not subsist at all. It is a matter of price of 
cattle. It varies much from year to year. 

17240. You seem, to) lay down that there is some 
particular thing at work, making them gain or lose, 
you do not mean that? — No. 

17241. Mr. Bryce. — Is not it supposed that graziers 
have not been doing well of late years? — Yes. 

17242. And they have been going out of business ? — 

Yes. 

17243. And a good many of them have been sup- 
posed to be on the verge of bankruptcy? — I know a 
number of them who have refused to pay the same 
rate for land as they paid some years ago. 

Mr. Bryce.-— It looks as if that statement was jus- 
tified by the course of the market of late years. 

17244. Mr. Q’Kelly. — You are familiar with the 
popular saying in the West of Ireland, “ the 
land belongs to the landlords and the bullocks 
belong to the bank ” ? — It is a common saying. 

The next class are the large graziers who occupy fat- 
tening lands mainly in Leinster. There is an almost 
unanimous opinion that this class of grazier would 
largely benefit by the free importation of stores. They 
now buy in a protected market and have to sell in a 
practically open market. The removal of importation 
restrictions would enable them to buy and sell under 
similar market conditions, and the only loss that they 
would suffer would be the depreciation in the capital 
value of the stock that they had on hands when the 
change came about. As, however, the price of beef 
probably would not be reduced immediately, this 
would not entail any loss. Graziers of this class can 
hardly be regarded as farmers at all. They frequently 
do not live on the lands they work, and they give 
very little employment. From the point of view of 
land purchase they do not occupy a very important 
position. A leading firm of cattle salesmen write: — 

The Leinster grazier has been the hardest hit in re- 
cent years. This is owing (1) to the scarcity of store 
cattle ; (2) the low prices at which they are sold when 
made into beef, on account of having to face the influx 
of foreign meat, dead and alive, when they come to 
the beef market.” A common opinion appeal's to be 
that, as between the two classes of graziers, the fat- 
tener would gain about twenty per cent, and the store 
grazier would lose a similar amount. The removal of 
the restrictions would be “ bad for the breeder and 
good for the feeder.” The position of the owners oi 
fattening lands is at present threatened by the in- 
creasing competition of imported meat from the British 
Colonies and the Argentina. Unless the price of the 
raw material — that is of store cattle — be reduced the 
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AW. U, 190C. profits of the Irish farmer will fall heavily. Tliere- 
— . fore, all interested in this branch of agricultural in- 
- ‘ Co “™ is ' dustry are in favour of free competition and the operi- 
sioner Bailey. j ng 0 f the ports, so that stores may be had at remune- 
rative prices. 

17245. Sir John. Colomb. — You say that a leading 
firm of cattle salesmen write : — “ The Leinster grazier 
has been the hardest hit in recent years : this is owing, 
first, to the scarcity of stotre cattle”? — Yes. 

17246. Can you tell me where dries that appear in 
any official return, because as I read the statistics there 
has been a great increase in the store cattle? — I take 
it he means relative scarcity for the fatten er who goes 
to fairs to buy Iris stores to fatten. Evidently there 
was a certain shortage, perhaps due to the fact that 
more of them were exported to Scotland, and that there 
was ?, wider field of competition for them. It may have 
been that more of them were sent across the Channel. 

17247. But you cannot say whether there has been 
a diminution in store cattle as proved by Government 
returns? — The real explanation, I believe, is that a 
very much larger number were exported, and conse- 
quently there was a smaller supply available at the 
proper price at home. 

17248. Do you mean the tendency of the natural 
course of trade to sell to the grazier over the water 
direct instead of to the Irish grazier? — Quite so. 

17248a. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I suppose a short- 
age in supply is accompanied by a rise in prices? — 
Of course, he means scarcity of store cattle at the 
price he wanted to get them at. 

17249. Mr. Beyce. — If he had paid more fewer 
would have gene to England? — Yes. 

17250. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The supply was the 
same, but the Scotch graziers bought them and the 
Irish did not ? — Yes ; there was no shortage in heads, 
but they would have had to pay more for them. 

17251. Sir John Colomb. — Is it fair, then, to make 
this deduction: the Scotch buyer will give more for 
Irish stores than the Irish grazier? — Yes. 

17252. The- modern tendency is that the Scotch 
buyers who come across the water will give more 
for the stores of the small farmer than the Irish 
graziers? — Yes ; they must get them. The Irish seller 
of stores has it practically his own way. Foreign 
competition does not affect him. 

17253. Under modern conditions the Scotch or Eng- 
lish farmer finds it more tol his interest to go direct 
to the producer in Ireland and to buy direct from him 
than to buy from the grazier who was the intermediary 
between him and the stock producer? — Undoubtedly. 

17254. Mr. O’Kelly. — Scotchmen coming over to 
Irish fairs are able to pay better priees than local 
graziers who are middlemen? — Yes, that is so. With 
regard to the views of cattle salesmen generally, the 
subject generally has been well discussed in the letters 
received from two well-known firms of cattle salesmen 
of great experience and knowledge of the subject, who 
approach the matter from somewhat different points 
of view, and who have arrived at apparently opposite 
conclusions. One writes : — “ With reference to the 
effect of permitting the importation of store cattle 
into the British Met, if done on a large scale, I think 
it would have a most injurious effect on small farmers 
in all parts of Ireland. ... As the large dairy 
farmers rear calves, arid, to a certain extent, depend 
on the proceeds to make operations pay, free importa- 
tion would have a more or less injurious effect on 
them. As far as the majority of graziers in Con- 
naught are concerned, anything tending to reduce the 
price of stores would be a’ direct loss ; with the graziers 
in Leinster it is quite a different matter. To them 
store cattle at a lower price would be a great advant- 
age for the time being, but to my mind their position 
would be tinsound owing- to the danger of the sudden 
falling off in supplies. I believe the importation of 
store cattle is beginriing at the wrong end, as the re- 
sources of this country in that respect are not half de- 
veloped. Ireland is capable of rearing all the stores 
necessary to supply both home, and cross-Channel 
demands. The scarcity of recent years can be ac- 
counted for to a great extent by the want of capital 
among small farmers, who have to wait for a consider- 
able time for a return of money expended, but once 
under weigh can continue with advantage to themselves 
and the country in general. To encourage and assist 
these men, and in that way increase the quantity and 
quality of store cattle in this country, surely would be 


a sounder policy than depending on Canada for sup- 
plies which might, at any time, through an outbreak 
of disease, or other causes, be suddenly cut off. This 
would mean nothing short of disaster to the cattle 
trade in general, and also seriously affect the meat- 
eating population of England.” 

Sir John Colomb. — That authority agrees with the 
other as to scarcity. 

Mr. Bryce. — Would not the argument be that if 
you have free importation of Canadian cattle prices of 
Irish cattle will become so reduced that it won’t be 
worth while producing them ? 

17255. Sir John Colomb.— One man states that there 
is now a scarcity of store cattle, and this man also 
asserts that there is a scarcity of them at present? — 
Yes. 

17256. Therefore, if official statistics don’t show a 
falling off in number of cattle it becomes a question 
of numbers in relation to prices? — Yes. Another 

important firm of cattle salesmen write : — “ We 
are strongly of opinion that free admission would 
be of the utmost possible advantage to this 
country ; firstly, because the cost of the store 
beast in comparison to the cost of the same beast 
when fat is altogether too high, and has been sc 
for years. The only person it might injuriously affect 
would be the breeder, but as every age and class of 
cattle would be proportionately reduced in price once 
the foreign stores would come in, this would counter- 
balance any loss that the breeder might sustain, and 
in the course of ono year would find their level. At 
the present time store cattle, although considered 
cheap, cost from 28s. to 30s. per cwt, live weight. The 
same class of beast selling now as beef is only making 
from 25s. to, in exceptional cases, 30s. per cwt., the 
cause being that in the finished, or beef stage, every 
country in the world is competing against the beef 
raiser in these countries, whereas in the raw, or store 
beast stage, this is substantially the only country 
where such can be purchased. In other words, in one 
case there is protection, and in the other free trade. 
This is an anomaly, and cannot continue ; and, as a 
remedy, there must either be free trade all round by 
the admission of all classes of cattle, or a tax 
on the finished foreign article. The latter course 
being out of the question, sooner or later the foreign 
store must be allowed in. If it paid the small farmer 
in Ireland to fatten his cattle, instead of selling them 
as stores, we are of opinion that it would much im- 
prove his farm and his own position, for by the selling 
of store cattle there is no manure produced, and there 
is no necessity for the growing of crops, and, as a con- 
sequence, the land is bound to become impoverished ; 
whereas, if it paid to fatten cattle, it would be neces- 
sary to grow crops, and the farmer would then have 
the manure to improve his land, and there is no doubt 
that such a system would be of infinitely greater 
pecuniary advantage to him than the present one.” 
17256a. That is a very ingenious way of putting it, 
that “ the only persons it might affect would be 
the breeder,” because, after all, the people it would 
affect, as your evidence goes to show, are the multi- 
tude of small farmers in Ireland, and we have got to 
bear that fact in mind? — That is quite true, but the 
point I take is that if those small farmers had their 
attention turned more to tillage and the adoption of 

the Ulster method we were speaking of just now 

17257. That is assuming the small farmer can be so- 
improved in agricultural knowledge as to be able to 
do it that it would pay him to do it? — Yes. 

17258. Mr. Bryce. — Can you give any explanation 
of the very cryptic sentiment with which this gentle- 
man ends his first paragraph: “The only person it 
might injuriously affect would be the breeder, but as 
every age and class of cattle would be proportionately 
reduced in price once the foreign stores would come 
in, this would counterbalance any loss that the breeder 
might sustain, and in the course of one year would 
find their level.” Can you take any meaning out of 
that last paragraph at all?— I would prefer to let 
you take . your own meaning. 

17259. Neither is there any -use in attempting to- 
discuss the last paragraph, because he there says that 
it would pay the small farmer to fatten his cattle, and 
so far as we can see at present, the small farmer is not 
in a position to do this? — I suppose he is going on 
the assumption that improved methods of farming 
will be adopted. The next point is the general effect 
of the prohibition of importation. The general effect 
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-of the free admission of store cattle into the British 
Isles would be to reduce the price of young cattle, 
and consequently the profits of dairy farmers who 
breed, and of sellers of stores generally, while it 
would benefit graziers who buy to fatten. It has 
•often been noticed, as is pointed out by the last 
writer, that there is a great discrepancy between the 
relative price of stores and of beef — that the price 
•of stores, measured by weight, is proportionately 
much higher than of the finished animal. This has 
puzzled many people, as it seems contrary to the 
economic law that the price of the ultimate product 
must be in relation to the price of the raw material 
on which it depends. The explanation is that store 
cattle are in fact protected by Great Britain by the 
prohibition on importation, while the fat cattle are 
subject to the competition of the world, restricted 
•only by the necessity of slaughtering imported animals 
at the port of entry. Were it not for this circum- 
stance, the price of beef and of fat cattle would 
inevitably rise in proportion to the price of stores. 
Foreign competition prevents this, and, of course, 
heavily handicap the British fattener, who has 
to buy his stores dear, and sell his finished animals 
•cheap. 

17260. Mr. O’Keley. — The firm that said it would 
pay the small farmer better to fatten his cattle than 
sell them to graziers seem to contemplate the dis- 
appearance of the grazier as an economic necessity? — 
Yes. 

17261. Sir John Colomb. — You timit your obser- 
vations to dairy farmers. Surely that covers all the 
small holders in Ireland 1 ? — It does. In using the term 
“dairy farmers ” I only refer to those who- breed their 
own stock. 

17262. Does not that embrace the vast majority of 
small holders in Ireland? — It does. One firm of 
cattle salesmen in reply to my queries points out that 
the consequence of this protection of stores is that : 
“ The cost of the store beast in comparison with the 
•cost of the same beast when fat is altogether too high 
and has been so for some years past.” 

17263. The Chairman. — Does that mean that the 
fat beast is put on the market at a higher price by 
the butcher, or is the price kept down by the impor- 
tation of dead meat? — I assume what he means is, as 
has been said before, that the fat cattle are subject 
to open competition, while the store cattle are sold 
in a protected market. 

17264. Therefore the difference is lost by the 
finisher ? — Yes. 

17265. Mr. Bryce. — And by the forwarder? — Yes. 

17266. The Chairman. — The price lias finally to 
■come down to the same thing? — The price is finally 
covered by the price of beef. 

17267. Which is regulated by the competition of the 
world ? — Yes. 

17268. Therefore the eSect of opening the ports 
would not be to put the actual meat on the market 
at a lower price than it is at now ?— No, now that the 
market for meat is regulated by free competition, 
the only difference it would make would be that if 
the purchaser of cattle to fatten can buy them at a 
lower rate he to a. certain degree can afford to sell 
them when finished at a lower rate also, the only 
difference being that no man will sell under the 
market rate. He will sell as high as he can, but he 
will be in a position to sell lower than now. 

Mr. Havana gh. — Then the importation of Canadian 
•cattle will not be any gain to him? 

17269. Mr. Bryce. — Yes, because he will get the 
full price unless it is possible to import dead meat 
cheaper than it is now. 

17270. The Chairman. — Therefore from the point 
of view of the public necessity for cheap food, the 
opening of the ports would not necessarily have any 
effect? — Not necessarily. The next point is the effect 
on the security for advances under the Purchase Acts. 
From the point of view of land purchase this is a 
matter of much importance. Some of my corres- 
pondents point out that Irish farmers have been 
getting artificially inflated price for their calves 
and stores for a long time. Prices fixed with refe- 
rence to an artificial and probably temporary state 
oi affairs are, it is evident, an unsatisfactory basis 
for loans, the security for the repayment of which 
must depend on the permanency of economic condi- 
," on ®- If, as is asserted, purchase prices are being 
based on agricultural conditions that are artificial, 
and therefore probably temporary, a serious danger 


confronts the country. When normal conditions rule „ 
Irish agriculture — and events must tend in this direo " c 
tion — the capacity of the tenant purchasers to pay 
their annuities will be seriously affected, and there 
will be a serious risk of ruin to them and of loss to 
the ratepayer, if not to the State. At the present 
time tenant purchasers in the South and West of 
Ireland express freely their apprehensions as to the 
future. They openly say that if the Government 
allows them to purchase on conditions that are sub- 
sequently altered to their serious disadvantage, the 
State must give corresponding relief. The opinion 
generally expressed as to the effect on the security 
for payment of Land Purchase annuities is that in. 
the case of small farmers, dairy farmers, and graziers 
who have second class or store pasture, great diffi- 
culty would be experienced in the collection of the 
instalments. One gentleman writes to me from 
Munster : — “I have met large numbers of the small 
farmers and dairy farmers in the South and West, 
and the general consensus of opinion seems to be that 
their interests would be seriously affected, and a pur- 
chaser under the Land Acts has put the case to me 
thus — ‘ We have 'bought our land by Government aid 
under certain existing laws affecting the cattle trade 
of the country. If the Government, by their action 
interfere with our rent- producing capabilities by alter- 
ing those conditions, we shall not be able to pay our 
annuities, and they will, themselves, have to abide 
the consequences.’ ” Similar statements have been 
made to me recently by large and small farmers in 
various parts of Ireland. It may be said if this is 
the outlook, why do the purchasing tenants agree to 
the prices? A large farmer in Cork lately said to 
me: — “We already feel the difficulty of paying our 
rents, and the prospects of immediate relief — of 
getting 20 or 25 per cent, at once off our rents — is a 
matter of great importance and a strong temptation 
to us ; but if the Government so alters the conditions 
as to reduce our profits 25 per cent., as will be the 
case if foreign stores are admitted to British markets, 
all that we have gained by purchase will be lost, and 
we shall be as badly off as before, and with no hope 
of future relief. Now, if our rents are too high we 
can have them revised every fifteen years ; under 
purchase there can be no change for nearly seventy 
years.” Some far-seeing men have said to me:- — “If 
unrestricted importation is to come, the sooner it 
comes the better.” Undoubtedly if the outlook is as 
is asserted, it would be better for Irish farmers and 
ratepayers, and safer for the State, that normal 
economic conditions be attained before the great bulk 
of the Irish farmers have taken on themselves obliga- 
tions which they may afterwards be unable to fulfil. 

A gentleman, for some time acting as a Purchase 
Inspector, thinks that the lowering in value which 
would result from the importation of foreign stores 
“ is bound to have an injurious effect upon the 
security for the advances made under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts. Many could not pay their annuities, and 
those who could would eventually use this as an 
excuse not to, and a very reasonable excuse too.” A 
Wexford correspondent says that most of the farmers 
in that county who have bought out “ depend mainly 
on the sale of store cattle to pay their instalments, 
and if the Government see fit to alter the economic 
conditions which prevailed at the time the tenants 
undertook to pay these instalments, they will only 
consider it fair and just that a corresponding altera- 
tion be made in the method of payment.” 

17271. As I gather from what occurs in these para- 
graphs, and from your final conclusions, that there is 
danger to the security of the State from the possi- 
bility of the importation of foreign store cattle, do 
you think it safe to go on with the zone system 
without inspection on these poor properties in the 
West of Ireland? — Of course under the zone system 
we are under no responsibility at all as to the price 
we advance. The State has seen fit by the zone sys- 
tem to take on its own shoulders the responsibility 
for the advances made, and provides that those ad- 
vances are to be made without inspection as to 
security. It -is for the State to determine whether it 
is willing to continue to undertake that responsibility. 

We are relieved of responsibility; but it is another 
matter when you consider whether the State is justi- 
fied — 

17272. I am not talking about the Estates Commis- 
sioners, but do you think it wise for the State to 
continue to allow the Purchase Acts to be conducted 
2 D 
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Nov. 14, 1906. under the methods that they have been conducted 
— — . under since the Act of 1903, as regards the zone sys- 
. |,‘ ! l 1 ? 1 , 5 " tem, and as regards the absence of inspection in those 

sioner ai ey. cases ? — We, ourselves, in the case of estates in those 
western regions where the land is largely Composed 
of very poor holdings, that would be very easily 
affected by any sudden change in prices, have felt 
that it is a danger to call properties an estate so as 
to bring them under the zone system, for when we define 
a property as an estate it comes automatically within 
the zones, but there have been some cases where we 
have required the vendor to bring the estate under 
what is known as Section 6, that is, sell the estate 
directly to us ; and in that way we offer a price for 
it which is not dependent on the zones. 

17273. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you any 
particular instance before your mind ; you had a re- 
markable case in West Cork ? — The Clinton estate ; 
that was a case where the tenants had disputed with 
the owner as to the price at which they were to buy, 
and there was a great deal of controversy and 
difficulty about the matter.* The owners there 
offered first to sell at twenty-four years’ purchase. 
Subsequently they reduced their offer to about twenty- 
two years’ purchase. The tenants offered nineteen or 
nineteen and a half years’ purchase, and then the 
case was brought by both sides before us to try and 
effect a settlement. It was agreed to leave the matter 
to our inspection. We got a very oareful inspection 
made. The result of the inspection was rather re- 
markable, because we found that the tenants on 
it had to be graded into a very large number of 
classes. The estate was in a poor part of West 
Cork, running up the side of Hungry Hill. In grad- 
ing the holdings twenty years’ purchase of the judicial 
rents was fixed upon one class, nineteen on another, 
seventeen on another, and we actually had some hold- 
ings on which we coiuld not sanction advances of 
more than twelve years’ purchase. There were a 
couple of oases where the tenants were actually in 
receipt of outdoor relief, and we could not see our 
way to advance more than ten or eleven years’ pur- 
chase of the rent. 

17274. Mr. Bryce. — In one case does it not go as 
low as seven years’ purchase ? — I forget the lowest, 
but taking the average it only came to about seventeen 
years’ purchase of the total rents placed on it. If 
that estate had gone through under the zone system 
those cases would have been all sold at the same rate 
without any variation, the result being that on hold- 
ings on which we only advanced twelve years’ pur- 
chase we would have been obliged to advance the 
same scale of prices as on the best holdings on the 
estate. That was a rather remarkable example of 
the danger of having no grading, and of selling them 
all under one scale. 

17275. The State would have become responsible for 
twenty-four years’ purchase plus 12 per cent, bonus 
instead of for seventeen years’ or eighteen years’ 
purchase ? — That is if they had agreed to the terms 
originally offered to them. Being within the zones 
we would have been obliged to advance whatever they 
agreed to. 

17276. Or if you had consented to declare it to be 
an estate? — Yes. 

17277. What proportion of the forty-five millions 
sold up to this moment have come under the zones ? — 

I think we have got the figures, which we can give 
you later on. You may take it that about one-third 
of the holdings are non-judicial, and that about 
two-tliirds are judicial. 

17278. No doubt out of those sales a very large 
number have already come under the zones, which, 
if examined, wouild be found not to be good security ? 
— Yes, I have another case I should say here 

17279. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Before leaving 
that will you state by how many years’ purchase in- 
spection pulled down the average price? — Our inspec- 
tion in those cases resulted in an average of about 
seventeen years’ purchase. 

17280. Is that the case which was reported at length 
by the Freeman's Journal some months ago? — Yes. 

17281. Did the Estates Commissioners themselves 
inspect that estate? — We saw it. 

17282. Have you a report on it? — We have a very 
careful report on it. We can supply it.* 

17283. Mr. Bryce. — Would it not be a desirable thing 
to put in a report in one or two cases, say the Blake- 
Foster estate, those cases where it was offered to the 


Land Commission and they only offered twelve years' 
purchase, and then it was brought in at twenty-four 
years’ purchase under the zone system, and you re- 
fused to declare it an estate? — We refused to declare 
it an estate mainly on two grounds, that the holdings 
were so intermixed that we had no security for the 
advance at all ; in fact it would have been difficult 
to identify or find out where portions of these holdings 
were. The result might be that if a tenant defaulted 
on one of those holdings, some of which were in 
twenty or thirty parts, I don’t see any possible process 
by which you could get possession of or make any use 
of the farm ; so we refused to declare it an estate. 

17284. That case was a very remarkable one, be- 
cause the sale would have gone through normally at 
twenty-four years’ purchase under the zone system, 
whereas the Land Commission refused to pay more 
than ten or twelve years’ purchase ? — It came within 
the zones, because in that case they had taken the 
precaution of turning every tenant into a judicial 
tenant. It was that which raised our suspicions. 
When we found that a number of holdings, which, 
on the face of them, could not come under the Land 
Acts, were put under them we thought it well to look 
into it. 

17285. If you are to avoid the dangers involved in 
buying within the zones in congested districts don’t 
you think that the legislature should either invest 
you with the power of inspection in all cases, or 
should enable you to exercise the powers you posse's- 
under Section 6 of declaring an estate nob to be an 
estate for the purpose of the Act, in order to safeguard 
the small landholder himself and the State, so that the 
half of the land of Ireland which has not yet passed into 
the possession of the tenants will be secured against 
the possible dangers which may arise in the case of 
the half that has already been sold ? — You are spe-.k- 
ing of the congested districts? 

17286. Yes, because there the danger is greater?— 
That is so. 

17287. Is it not an invidious task to put upon you 
in regard to what you conceive to be the security of 
the State that you should be called upon to declare an • 
estate not to be an estate ; don’t you find it difficult to 
extend the principle as far as you wish, simply because 
you don’t wish to appear to strain your powers ? — It 
would make it much easier if the legislature dealt with 
the matter. 

17288. Mr. O’Kelly. — Y ou have inspection at pre- 
sent in the scheduled districts ? — Only in certain cases. 

17289. There are congested estates in the congested 
districts which would require great care and great 
accuracy of examination with regard to their capa- 
cities ; but all over Ireland also there may be estates 
which would require inspection before you put them 
under the zones?— There are undoubtedly a great 
number of doubtful estates all over Ireland. 

17290. Your remarks, therefore, apply to a great 
many other districts besides the scheduled districts ? 
— To a great many estates in all parts of Ireland. 

17291. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is not it the spirit of the 
Aafc that land which has already had rent fixed once 
or twice should be full security for anything within 
the zones ? — That is so. That was apparently the in- 
tention of the legislature. 

17292. Would you recommend a change in that ; 
in the whole spirit of the Act of 1903?— The discussion 
was brought on in answer to Mr. Biyce as regards these 
congested estates. 

Mr. Bryce. — I was referring to the case where in a 
purchase under the zones the security is doubtful. 

17293. Sir John Colomb. — I n reference to the 
Clinton estate, when you use the word inspector 
you mean valuer? — We call our valuer our inspector. 

17294. You sent your valuer on the Clinton estate? 
—Yes. 

17294a. More than one ? — No, only one. 

17295. How long had the gentleman you sent been 
a valuer ; what experience had he as a valuer ? — I 
think he was appointed in March last. 

17296. Had he any experience of districts similar 
to that in which the Clinton estate is situate, and 
of the conditions of these districts, and the people’s 
methods of working ? — He is a valuer who has farmed 
very extensively in the same county — 'and we have 
evidence that he was a very skilled and competent 
and careful fanner, and his report which, now that 
the case is mentioned, I would like you to read your- 
selves is one that we 


* See 


343. 
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17297. My point is this, he was not an experienced 
valuer as regards experience gained under the direc- 
tion and guidance of gentlemen like yourself of the 
Land Commission? — No. 

17298. He was a gentleman who lived in a very 
rich and prosperous part of the County Cork ; is that 
so ? — Yes, he lived in the Eastern Riding of Cork. 

17299. Which is a county of large farms and high 
.agriculture? — There is a great deal o-f it so circum- 
stanced. 

17300. He was engaged as an advanced farmer in 
great farming operations? — Yes; he was a very ex- 
perienced farmer. He had valued a great deal in 
his private capacity before he came on the Land Com- 
mission. 

17301. He was sent to value property situated in 
such an area that he had no experience of anything 
like it ? — All I can say is we had considerable exper- 
ience of him before we sent him, and his valuations, 
on being compared with those of some of our most 
tried inspectors, showed him to be a very competent 
valuer. 

17302. I was not at all impugning, or meaning to 
impugn, in the slightest degree the perfect upright- 
ness and propriety of this gentleman. AH that I am 
dealing with is the fact that he was called on to 
value on the estate under certain circumstances, with- 
out certain experience of the conditions that prevail 
in that district. You mentioned a case of one of the 
tenants being in receipt of outdoor relief? — Yes. 

17303. What had .that to do with the value of his 
holding? — Nothing, ' except to this extent; as showing 
the condition that tenant was in after a period of 
farming that particular holding. No matter in whose 
hands it had been the tenant would have been totally 
unable to make the annuity out of it. 

17304. He could not be in receipt of outdoor relief 
unless he was an almost infinitesimally small holder 
and not a farmer at all? — So he was. but he was a 
judicial tenant. 


17305. That is the state of the law ; but why I 
ask these questions is, your evidence implies that 
farms were only worth twelve years’ purchase in the 
eyes of the Commissioners ? — Yes, but a great number 
of the farms there in which we are invited to make 
advances were of that class. As you have referred to 
the experience of the valuer I have another case 
present to my mind in Galway where the tenants had 
agreed to purchase at twenty-one and a half years’ 
purchase, and we sent two of our most experienced and 
oldest valuers. Two of them went on it. We refused 
from the report we got to declare the property an 
estate under the zones. These valuers would only re- 
commend us to advance nineteen and a half years’ 
purchase, and if we had let the estate go through 
under the zones we would have had to advance 
twenty-one and a half years, and even at nineteen 
and a half years we had to lose a considerable sum 
of money in putting it into order. 

17306. In those classes of estates you seem to ad- 
vocate some discretionary power, and you calmly 
brash aside what is in the agreement and send in 
your valuers? — Nearly all those western estates com- 
prise a number of holdings of very doubtful security. 

17307. Therefore you limit your contention to this, 
that it is desirable, although agreements are made 
under the zones, that you should have power to set 
it all aside and fix your own values, and refuse to 
recognise the property as an estate? — We are, to a 
certain extent, able to do it even under the law now, 
but I think it very important that it should be done 
more widely, and that in cases comprised largely of 
holdings of that kind we should use the same power. 

17308. What you mean is to eliminate the consent 
of the landowner in the case of congested estates, and 
that you would like to use these powers applied in 
Congested Districts ? — Yes. 

17309. You don’t claim the right to set aside the 
zones throughout Ireland ? — I prefer not to give you an 
opinion on that now. 


The Commission adjourned. 


Nov. 14, 1906. 
Mr. Commie- 
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THIRTY-FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15th, 1906, 

AT 10.30 o’clock. A.M., 

At the Westminster Palace Hotel, London, S.W. 

Present The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. ; Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Donnell; Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p. ; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. 
Angus Sutherland, Esq. ; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Commissioner Bailey further examined. 


Nov, 16, 1906. 

Mr. Commis- 
sioner Bailey. 


17310. Sir John Colomb (in the Chair ). — Will you 
begin where we left off last evening ? — We were 
discussing the danger of the introduction of 
disease through the importation of cattle. The 
reason for the prohibition on the importation 
of store cattle into the British Isles is that 
it might lead to the introduction of disease ; the result 
is the protection of the cattle breeder and the Keeping 
up of the price of beef. Were stores admitted freely, 
it is evident that the fattener would be able to sell 
his finished animal at a lower price, and competition 
would soon bring down the price of meat. The ques- 
tion will inevitably arise — whether a restriction can 
be maintained which has the effect of keeping up the 
price of food unless it can be clearly shown that a 
greater evil would threaten — the introduction of 
disease. This is a matter that will require careful 
expert consideration ; but it may be pointed out that 
the danger of serious cattle disease being introduced 
into the British Isles is not so great now as it was a 
generation ago, owing to the advance of veterinary 
and sanitary science, which enables the spread of 
diseases to be controlled and outbreaks to be stamped 
out with comparative ease and certainty. Also the 
better sanitary and transit conditions that now prevail 
are a strong protection. There does not seem to be 
any insuperable difficulty, having regard to the know- 
ledge now possessed of the period of the incubation 
of disease and the term of infection, in devising a 
guaranteed system for imported stores that would 
adequately safeguard the country from such a danger. 
Some correspondents take the view that the free im- 
portation of stores would in the- long run benefit the 
country that it would place agriculture on a sounder 
economic basis. It would gradually, they say, lead to 
the extension of tillage, as men who now devote them- 
selves to dairy-farming and breeding would gradually 
change to tillage, and buy cheap stores and fatten them 
by stall-feeding. A person of considerable practical 
experience in Irish agricultural conditions wrote to 
me that free importation would eventually benefit all 
classes except the very small farmers in the South, 
pasture lands woidd be broken up and farming placed 
on a surer economic basis. One writer thinks that 
great injury would result from the sudden removal of 
the restrictions, as many men would work their lands 
with borrowed capital. “ On the other hand, if suffi- 
cient time were allowed and due notice given — sav at 
least twelve months— I consider it (free importation) 
would increase the value of large grazing and fatten- 
ing farms, as they could be worked with much less 
capital than at present.” To sum up, the great 
majority of my correspondents are strongly of opinion 
that free competition in store cattle would very 
seriously reduce the profits of all classes of Irish far- 
mers except the graziers on fattening lands in Leinster. 
The small mixed tillage and pasturage farmer found 
in the South and West of Ireland, the Ulster farmer 
who stall-feeds with the aid of tillage, the large dairv 
farmer and breeder of Munster, and the store cattle 
glazier of Connaught would all alike suffer an im- 
mediate reduction in profits and a proportionate 
diminution in the fund out of which they pay rents 
or annuities. This result naturally causes all classes 


— farmers as well as land owners — 1*> oppose strongly 
any proposal to open the ports. They say farming is 
seriously depressed under existing conditions ; why de- 
press it still further ? If we look at the matter from 
a larger point of view and with regard to the economic- 
and social future of the country the conclusion we 
shall arive at will probably be different. There is no 
use in shutting our eyes to the tendency of events. A 
great grazing and industrial population now has 
spread over Great Britain. They have, or will have, 
a predominant voice in the administration and legisla- 
tion of the country. Undoubtedly their desire will be 
to cheapen food and to remove all restrictions and 
obstacles that stand in the way of such a policy. The- 
closing of the ports to foreign stores is such a restric- 
tion, imposed and defended on the ground that disease 
might be introduced into the country with imported 
cattle. A generation ago such a plea no doubt was 
sound and conclusive. To-day it is scarcely so. In 
the near future it is likely that it will be admittedly 
insufficient, and restrictions that have the effect of 
keeping up the price of food will not be allowed to con- 
tinue. Also the enormous increase in the importation 
of fat cattle and of dead meat will so reduce the profits 
of home farmers who fatten for beef that they will be 
quite unable to compete with their foreign and colonial 
rivals unless they are put in a position of being able 
to purchase their raw material — their stores — in a free 
trade market. The fact that the freeing of the cattle 
industry by the removal of restrictions on importation 
will have the immediate effect of injuriously affecting 
the position of Irish and English breeders will not be 
a sufficient reply to the demand for cheap food. The 
answer of all free traders will be that agriculture like 
every other interest must find its level — that farmers 
must adapt themselves to sounder economic conditions. 
And it must be recognised that after a time the change- 
will probably be beneficial to the community. It will' 
have the effect of turning Irish farmers largely to till- 
age and to various subsidiary agricultural industries 
that are now comparatively neglected. Doubtless the 
surplus over the cost of production out of which rent 
and purchase annuities are paid would be reduced 
for a time, but similar was the argument against the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and it did not prevail. 
Being thus of opinion that an economic change that 
will seriously affect the value of Irish land is bound 
to come it seems to me that it is better that it should 
come quickly. If it is delayed until the Irish peasant 
has purchased his land at prices based on artificial 
conditions it is doubtful whether he will be able to 
face successfully the altered circumstances and pay 
annuities fixed on prices and profits that have dis- 
appeared. Now, the farmers are purchasing under 
the I, and Act at prices that give only a margin of 20 
per cent, on his rent. That that 20 ner cent, would 
be more than swept away by the removal of the re- 
strictions on free importation is the opinion of nearly 
all the persons whose views I have asked. The result 
everybody can foresee. The small Irish farmer has no 
reserve to draw upon. His standard of living, already 
low enough, would be reduced. He would be unable 
to pay his annuities. The ratepayer would have to 
bear the loss, but the ratepayer is 'mainly the farmer 
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himself or those dependent on him, and a state of 
agrarian bankruptcy and social and political un- 
rest would ensue. My colleague, Mr. Finucane, 
agrees with me. “ I think,” he says, “ the restriction 
on the importation of foreign store cattle, in so far 
as it is not required for the prevention of disease, is 
artificial ; that it cannot be justified on principle, and 
cannot therefore be permanently maintained. If it 
is to be withdrawn at all, it is on every account 
desirable that it should be withdrawn without much 
delay. 'The best course would probably be to give 
notice that the restriction will be withdrawn in, say, 
two years, so as to give everybody concerned time to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions.” 

17311. Mr. Kavanagh. — Were not Canadian cattle 
admitted before ? — They were, for a time. 

17312. What was the cause of the stoppage? — Dis- 
ease had broken out at that time, and the result was 
that restrictions were imposed. 

17313. Do you not think that there might be the 
same danger again ? — That is very true, but, as I point 
cut here, with the advance of veterinary and sanitary 
science that danger seems not to be so serious now, 
and every year the danger is getting less and less ; 
and the Canadians themselves declare that disease has 
disappeared of recent years completely from Canadian 
cattle. 

17314. At the same time there would be that danger, 
and it would be a great danger td this country? — 
Yes, it would be a great danger. Undoubtedly if the 
disease got in and spread through this country it would 
be very serious. 

17315. Have you ever heard the opinion expressed 
that the price of well-bred stores would never be af- 
fected by Canadian cattle — that they are rather second 
or third class cattle, and that they would never touch 
the price of the really well-bred stock? — Yes, of very 
well-bred stores. I think that they would be possibly 
less affected ; but at the same time you must remember 
the competition in the Argentina, and that immense 
sums are of recent years paid for the best class of 
bulls and pedigree stock, and a large number of pedi- 
gree stock are imported there for the purpose of im- 
proving and raising the character of the cattle ; and 
I think every year you will find the class of cattle 
exported from that country to improve. 

17316. Quite so, but are you not aware that there 
is a vast improvement in Irish cattle too of late 
years? — Yes, of late years. 

17317. You say that it would cheapen food. How 
do you arrive at that conclusion? — Well I conclude 
that as in the case of any other commodity when 
you enlarge the area from which the raw material 
is drawn you naturally put the finisher in the position 
df being able to buy the raw material with which 
he operates cheaper. He is thus in a position to sell 
cheaper, and that means, having regard to competition, 
the cheapening of the finished article in the long run.’ 

17318. You think so? — I think so. That is the 
ordinary economic law. 

17319. There is no restriction at present in the 
dead meat trade? — No restriction. 

17320. It has an open market at present? — It has. 

17321. And yet you think the importation of 
Canadian stores would cheapen food? — Yes, because 
you must remember the very large demand for food. 
There is a very considerable difference between the 
demand for dead meat imported and the meat killed 
at home. The latter is a higher class of meat, and a 
higher price is usually paid for it. But you may bring 
in a great deal of dead meat, the demand for which 
will depend upon its condition. It only, to a certain 
extent, enters into competition with the/ home-killed 1 
meat, the demand for which will depend upon other 
conditions. 

17322. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Does not the 
demand for the home-killed meat depend upon its 
quality ? — Yes, for the home-killed meat. 

17323. And that is what makes it more acceptable, 
the better quality? — Yes. 

17324. Is it not possible that improvements in Argen- 
tine and Canadian cattle-feeding may make dead meat 
from those countries more acceptable to the English 
market ?— Oh, I think so. They are undoubtedly 
struggling to 'do so in Argentina and Canada. 

17325. Has not there been in recent years an en- 
ormous improvement ?— Yes, enormous. 

1^326. Are you aware of the efforts that are being 
made in Argentina to improve the various ports ?— 
jos, Buenos Ayres and other ports. 


17327. And that in recent years the dead-meat trade 
from Argentina has greatly extended and greatly 
developed? — Yes. I came back myself, a few years ago, 
on a steamer that brought one of the first great cargoes 
of it, and I was astonished at the marvellous way in 
which it was fitted up for carrying the meat. 

17328. Since then it has developed still further? — 
Yes. 

17329. In point of fact, having regard to time, 
we are only in the commencement of the dead-meat 
trade? — Quite so. 

17330. And is it not possible that this trade may 
adjust itself to the English demand, so that the best 
stall-fed meat may be brought from the Argentina and 
elsewhere? — Yes. 

17331. If those improvements could be based on 
and adjusted to the demand at home the necessity 
for the introduction of store cattle would be 
diminished pro tanto ? — Yes ; but at the same time 
I think you will always have differences between the 
best home-killed meat and the meat that is imported. 
The carrying of it in those refrigerating chambers 
undoubtedly has some effect upon the meat that will 
prevent it from being dealt with exactly on the same 
basis as meat killed in the home market. 

17332. You admit that the introduction of disease 
would be an evil of the first magnitude ? — Yes, I do. 

17333. As regards the whole of the United King- 
dom ? — I do. 

17334. And it is 'an evil the risk of which ought not 
to be run if it were possible to avoid it ? — Certainly 
not. 

17335. If it were possible for the Argentina dead 
meat trade to adapt itself to the demand in England 
would you think that the risk ought not to be run ? — 
Well, if 1 thought it would be attended by a serious 
risk I would not at all like to advocate it. My idea 
is that it is not such a serious risk. 

17336. But have you any reason except your faith in 
the progress of sanitary and veterinary science to 
think that the risk has diminished ? — Well, from dis- 
cussions with men who are engaged in the trade and 
with persons who have carefully considered the matter, 
I have been certainly impressed with the idea that 
the risk is far less now, and with every year will grow 
less than it was. 

17337. Would it not be well to hasten slowly, to 
allow the development of the meat trade which I have 
mentioned to take place, to see how far it would take 
place, and to wait a little further on the advance of 
sanitary and veterinary science before you incur such 
a risk as the introduction of Canadian stores might 
cause? — Well, yes; from certain points of view. 

17338. Is not the proposal to introduce these stores 
in two years a very extreme measure? — I would not 
care to limit myself perhaps to two years, but if it lias 
to come I would rather it came quickly than that it 
should come in five or six or eight years. If it were 
not to come for forty years the problem would be 
different. 

17339. You have two tendencies at work — the ten- 
dency of the dead meat trade to adapt itself to the 
demand in England, and the tendency of sanitary 
and veterinary science to improve, so that thoso 
stores might be admitted without danger. Is 
it not well to wait to see how those two tendencies 
develop themselves before you incur the risk ?— If the 
restrictions were to remain for forty or fifty years, then, 
from the land purchase point of view, you could have 
time to make yourself safe. I would not like to see 
the ports opened in eight or ten years, just at the 
critical time when those purchase annuities were be- 
ginning, and when if anything happened it might lead 
to trouble in having them repaid. But if you could 
assure me that for, say, forty years the restrictions 
will not he taken off that would be different. 

17340. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What special 
safety would you have at the end of forty years ? — I 
only say that from the point of view of the safety of 
the annuities. 

17341. What safety would they have at the end of 
40 years ? — Only to the extent that such a consider- 
able proportion of the advances would be by that time 
repaid that the Land Purchase funds would be to a 
certain extent safeguarded. 

17342. But would not the annuity have to be paid 
year by year, good year or bad ?— It would for 68 
years. 

17343. Mr. O’Kelly. — What would be the effect on 


hov. 15, 1908. 

Mr. CommU- 
sioner Bailey. 
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Nov 15, 1006. the P osition of tlle tenant purchasers if the restric- 17363. We have been told that there are no greater 
— tions were removed two years from now ? — Witness.— grazing facilities in' England than in Ireland and that 
Mr. Commis- Do you mean on the men already paying annuities ? no stores can be stall-fed in Ireland. If that be true 
siouer Bailey. 17344. Yes ; the men that have bought under the there is nothing in the condition of Irish fanning which 
Act of 1903 ?— They would undoubtedly have cause for would prevent that adaptation to a better and 
an outcry ; but they are few in number as compared sounder condition being immediately adopted. In fact 
with those in whom the holdings are not yet vested. we are told it is being already adopted 1 — Yes, by some 
17345. You say here that the removal of the restric- and it is desirable that it should be very widely 
tions would result in a state of agrarian bankruptcy? adopted. 


That is what is thought. 17364. And is not that a reason why the intro- 

17346. Sir Antony MacDonneli,.— We had it in evi- duction of store cattle should be postponed for a little? 
dense a few days ago that it would make practically — Yes ; provided it is known when it is likely that the 
no difference? — I base my statement on the evidence change will come. 

that I set forth here. It may be bad or good evidence, 17365. If such an Order was issued, that for ten 
but I have given you my authorities. years or for five years, or for whatever period you fix 

17347. Mr. O’ Kelly. — You said that if these restric- Canadian cattle should not be introduced, in other 
tions were to go they ought to be given two years’ words, that the ports should not be open, would not 

n °-mT/t o r^r. Finucane said two. there be in the meantime such an adjustment and ad- 

17348. I tlunk he said one, that he would give aptation as would enable Irish fanners to look to the 

twelve months’ notice ? — What he said was that if they future without any sort of discouragement ? — Yes ; I 

are to go at all, two years’ notice ought to be given, think that is what Mr. Finucane suggests— the giving 
That is what Mr. Finucane savs. nf ^ +„ 6 


That is what Mr. Finucane says. 

17349, But suppose that they 
should like to ascertain your vie' 


of sufficient notice to maintain the existing conditions 
withdrawn, I for a certain time. 

diat would be 17366. And, therefore, one need not look forward to 


the effect on the position two years from now, of the repudiation of contracts and non-payment of annuities? 

tenant purchasers under the Act of 1903 ? — They would It is in our own power to prepare for it ? Yes 

have to set themselves to work at once to adapt them- 17367 Sir Tnirv p ram ,r w,™, . , , , 

selves to the new conditions, and I think that until co „sid e r this SS ale f b £ ough * to 

thev had adapted themselves to the new conditio., « qu , lon t , he importation of Canadian 


they had adapted themselves to the 
there would be considerable difficulty. 


r ( ' ondltlons cattle by the evidence that you and others have given 
: 1 . us as to the contingency of an alteration in the law 


is* *» *• 

h,e ih* t Lg P n» it £ 5S 

SSS for “ mo “ “° * fs* r «* to W. into ifi 

17352. What would be the period that would answer 17369. The impression made on my mind by the evi- 
to the description of the long run ? — That would de- denee that you and others, I think, have given upon 


pend on the time it would take to enable the adapta- J! 1 * 8 ’ that the probability or possibility of the restric- 
tion to be carried out — with some farmers a shorter *' lons ? ow existing being taken off, as regards the im- 


period, with others a longer, according to their know- 
ledge and capacity to adapt themselves. 


portation of live cattle, diminishing the present value 
in purchasing a property, did operate to lower values, 


17353. So, then, it comes to this, that conditionally j? 3 r m ,r mind? Yes ; in this way. From the evidence 
on our having a system of agriculture in Ireland rest- “ lat 1 ‘' ave set forth in this Memorandum, the opinion 

ing on a sound economic basis, we have nothing to , , those _experts and persons is that it would mean 

be apprehensive about in connection with the introduc- . , s °f 25 per cent, of the profits of farming, as now 
tion of Canadian store cattle? — (Witness .) — Do you carried on ; that would be the immediate result of the 
mean the present system? change. 

17354. I say we have nothing to fear from the in- 17370. And that fact goes, in your mind, to justify 


troduction of Canadian store cattle conditionally c 


mething from the actual present price of 


our system of agriculture being placed on a sound land that y° u are buying ?— In this way— that I think 
economic basis ?— Yes ; my view is that in the long ls necessary for us to see that our margin of security 


run as soon as adaptation "has taken place, the country is sufficient. 

would be on a sounder agricultural basis than it is 17371. I wanted to try and get a clear answer 

c ,, . , whether I am right in the inference I draw from the 

17355. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You say that the evidence I heard here, that the apprehension *of an 


country would adjust. itself to sounder conditions?— alteration in the law has this effect upon your mind 
Ye - S - , , T 1 “ valuing property— that something is to be knocked 

1/656. Now, m regard to the cattle trade, would °® f" e price for fear that apprehension should be 
you say that the stall-feeding of cattle by tenant realised?— Well, I would not put it in that way; for 
fanners instead of their sale as stores, would be the } re do not s& 7 something is to be knocked off the price 
8t vS™ 6I 5 of sounder conditions ?— I think it would. but we say that the possibility— and probability, to go 
17357. So that if Canadian cattle were introduced further— that a change of this kind will take place is 
to-morrow that process of stall-feeding by tenant far- a circumstance that we are bound to bear in mind’ in 
mers might immediately be adopted by tenant farmers? calculating the security for the repayment of the ad- 


That would require them to go in for tillage to 
very much larger extent than at present. 


vance, and see that a sufficient margin is allowed 
between the security and the price. 


, 173 ?' t" d ' ““O' ** “ d » * u fcurtfc. 

1 735Q Tt ; i , ,. once - res , but I may say this inquiry was not made by me 

j.™ would J nv ° lve Putting some more land at all with the design of satisfying my mind omthis 
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in * >U tills way— that it would create inquiries, and this is the result. 

.17373. And .yc »b»it it to this C o™»,»io, 
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some districts™ 111 ^' * ****** ^ ln P ortation of f“eign cattle. With a yiew to sho. 
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portation of foreign cattle. With a view to showing 
how far we are justified in mentioning that as one 




about? I think it is so in some places, from conver- 
sations that I have had with farmers. 


17374. In order to make this clear, the object appears 
to be this, that in fixing the price you have got to 
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consider the amount of the annuity you are going to 
put upon the land? — Yes. 

17375. And, therefore, the question of the importation 
of Canadian cattle comes in as affecting the annuities, 
and therefore affecting the price you put upon the 
land? — It affects the security for tlxe amount of the 
advance — not so much the annuity as the amount 
of the advance. We advance £500 to a tenant for 
the purchase 1 of his holding, and the question is how 
far we have got security for the repayment of that 
£500. 

17376. Now, we have got a great body of opinions, 
but have you, as a matter of fact, inquired into the 
facts disclosed by official records. For example, before 
the present Act came into force, the restrictions on the 
importation of cattle varied. Sometimes they existed, 
by Orders of the Privy Council, and sometimes they 
did not — was not that so? — Yes. 

17377. Can you tell me 1 , by reference to official 
statistics, did the price of Irish cattle go up when 
free importation was restricted? — We have some 
evidence on that. 1 quoted one gentleman who gave 
evidence to the effect that his stores almost, I think 
he said, doubled in value. 

17378. I do not want the opinion of an individual. 
You have given us very valuable opinions, and I 
don’t want to multiply opinions, but I want to 
know from official figures, which I presume 1 are avail- 
able, the actual effect upon the prices of Irish store 
cattle produced by these intermittent Orders of the 
Privy Council? — Well, when these fluctuations took 
place, the actual amount of cattle being brought in 
was not anything at all like what would be brought 
in now by the opening of the ports. Both the supply 
of cattle that would be admitted by the opening of 
the ports, and the number and the capacity of the 
steamers for bringing them, have enormously in- 
creased ; so that I think the danger would be far 
greater now. 

17379. But have you looked; into the official figures 
and returns of prices to see. when the present Act 
preventing the importation came into force, did, as a 
matter of fact, the prices of Irish cattle rise, or did 
they not ? — Yes ; undoubtedly the price rose after the 
closing of the ports. 

17380. I think it would be valuable to know what 
the effect was, so that we could judge whether it was 
little or great? — Yes. 

17381. Do you take these opinions as any general 
factor in summing up the weight of evidence on this 
question, on one side or the other — do you take it 
that the weight of the evidence is that the price of 
store cattle will go down, must go down, and that the 
cattle business, the raising of cattle, will become less 
remunerative than under the restriction of import? — 
Undoubtedly I think that with free' import the prices 
of cattle must go down, and that will gradually affect 
the whole line, from the breeder of the cattle up to 
the man who finally sells in the English market. 

17382. But, then, I understood you — and correct 
me if I am wrong — I understood you to say, in 
answer to Sir Antony MacDonnell, that given time 
for adjustment to the new condition of matters, it 
really is not a danger at all ? — No ; what I said to 
Sir Antony was, as he suggested, that if the time is 
extended in such a way as to enable the people to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions, they will be 
able to turn themselves to another class of farming. 
They will not get the same prices for their cattle 
as a result of that process of adaptation, but they 
will be able to turn their attention to other classes of 
farming as well as cattle, and so in the long run put 
themselves on a sounder basis. 

17383. Which would pay them equally well ; and 
therefore that question of importation does not really 
affect either the security of the annuity or the pre- 
sent price of the land? — I think in the long run it 
would put them on a sounder basis ; but during the 
transition period they would suffer. It would un- 
doubtedly affect their capacity for making profit out 
of the farming of the land. 

17384. Mr. O’Kelly. — W hat would the transition 
period be ? — I would not like to specify. 

17385. But you say that the farmers are purchas- 
ing under the Land Act at prices that only give a 
margin of 20 per cent., and you say the small farmer 
has no reserve to draw upon? — Yes. 

17386. That being so, is it not well that 
we should get some approximate idea of the 
transition period ? — The reason I cannot give an 
approximate idea is that it is one of those things 


that must be variable* With some classes of far- 
mers five years may be sufficient to affect a great 
change. But for the poorer and less competent class 
of farmers that period might not be at all sufficient. 

17387. And having no reserve to draw upon, it is 
not at all improbable that agrarian bankruptcy would 
result ? — Yes ; that would be very serious. 

17388. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — But you are 
clearly of opinion that sufficiently long notice should 
be given before any change is effected, that the people 
may adjust themselves to the new conditions that 
would be created by the importation of store cattle ? 
— Yes. I think that there should be a period specified, 
and that then the probabilities are that they would 
be able to adapt themselves gradually to the new con- 
ditions. 

17389. What number of years would you fix — 5, or 
7, or 10 ? — I would not like to say the number of 
years, because that, I think, really should be decided 
by a careful inquiry of trained experts. 

17390. Do you think it should be less or more than 
five years? — If you want to allow for adaptation, I do 
not think anything less than five years would bo 
sufficient. 

17391. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I should like to 
examine that further. This is your general con- 
clusion. Believing that an economic change that will 
seriously affect the value of Irish land is bound to 
come, it seems to you that it is better that it should 
come quickly? — Yes ; on the assumption that it is 
going to have the effect that I say it will have, it would 
be very serious to let it hang over till a large number 
of purchasers have bought at present standard prices 
who will not be able to pay those prices later on. 

17392. I wish you to elucidate an answer which, I 
think, you gave a little while ago to a query from 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, which query, if I recollect 
aright, assumed that there should be a prohibition 
against the importation of foreign cattle for a cer- 
tain term of years, and that the future would be left 
uncertain ? — J. did not understand Sir Antony to mean 
that it would be uncertain. 

17393. Would you have it a certain number of years, 
and afterwards free importation, except under particular 
circumstances ? — No, I would not approve of that, be- 
cause that would mean that you would keep the ports 
closed for, say, ten years, and it is uncertain at the 
end of the ten years whether they would be open or 
not, and the result would be) that farmers would go 
on as before, and trust to Providence that the ports 
would not be opened, and' then the danger would be 
as great as ever. 

17394. Subsequently Sir Antony put it to you that 
a pretty clear intimation should be given that after 
a given date the ports would be open ? — Yes. 

17395. And would you much prefer that ? — Certainly ; 
I would not at all approve of the other. 

17396. Sir John Colomb. — Now, the Commission 
have considered the Memorandum,* and they think 
that part is really going over the grounds of previous 
examination, and, if you hand that in, the Commis- 
sioners would now proceed to the next point? — With 
regard to the question of valuation, there are certain 
points that it would be desirable to bring before the 
Commission. 

17397. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Could you ex- 
plain those points? — If the Commission prefer, I 
could put in passages from a paper on the Govern- 
ment Valuation of Ireland, that I read before the 
Statistical Society of Ireland, t That gives practically 
all I wanted to say. The next point is as to the 
improvement of estates purchased out of their 
annual income. Well, Mr. Finucane, in his 
precis of evidpnee discussed the system adopted 
by the Congested Districts Board of buying es- 
tates and improving them before re-sale out of 
the difference between the rents received and 
the interest paid on the purchase money. In my 
view, this is an admirable and much to be com- 
mended method of treatment where funds are net 
otherwise available for improvements. That is a 
system which I think was tried by the Board in 
several cases, and, in my view, I consider that is 
quite unobjectionable and rather a desirable method 
of treatment when otherwise there are not sufficient, 
funds to carry out all those improvements. If a 
landlord, for example, were to expend all the surplus 
income that he received out of an estate which he 
purchased over and above what was required to pay 
small interest oh the purchase money — in fact, the 


* See pp. 336 el seq. 
tSee p, 336. 
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Nov. 16, 1906. ful1 P 1 ' 0 ^*' that he naturally would expect cn his 

!•—_ 1 . ' purchase — we would all regard him as a philanthro- 

Mr. Commis- pist. I do not see why any particular tenant should 
“oner Bailey, have a grievance because part of his rent, if it be 
a fair one, were to be used for improving some more 
needy tenant’s holding. This is a method that I 
myself would gladly see tried in the case of estates 
that we have purchased where otherwise there would 
be very little opportunity of improving them. 

17397a. As I understand Mr. Finucane, his ob- 
jection was to spending the money of a tenant 
who himself derived no advantage from the ex- 
penditure of that money, on the holding of 
another tenant, but I understand that the general 
effect of his evidence was that it would be impossible 
to deal with the holdings separately, and that you 
must take a larger unit, say, an estate, and deal with 
it. Though you may not be able to allocate to a par- 
ticular holding the benefit which it enjoys from the 
expenditure of money, it may enjoy a benefit all the 
same. For instance, in the case of a large drainage 
scheme, lands far away from the drainage cut are 
benefited. Drainage affects a larger area than is per- 
ceptible to the eye. The general result was that you 
ought not to deal with a particular holding, but to 
treat a large tract of country en bloc ? — That is my 
principle. That is my point. 

17398. Of course, it would be better, as far as the 
tenants are concerned, if it were at all possible, to 
give the tenants the chance of purchasing the estate 
from the Board, and apply the reduction to the rate 
of interest, or, if possible, to the annuity rate, and 
accept the annuity rate as rent. By that means you 
might provide yourself with a considerable source of 
income which could be utilized for the improvement 
of the estate as a whole? — Quite so. , 

But while we do not consider it an ideal arrange- 
ment, it is still the most practical one to adopt, 
namely to expend all the surplus income on the 
estate not keeping the estate over long in our hands, 
but, during the period we retain it, using this sur- 
plus income in improving its condition. 

Mr. Finucane. — May I intervene to say that so far 
from condemning the practice, I entirely approve of 
it where it is clearly shown that money is available, 
but the difference between 2§ per cent, and what they 
have to pay would be so little that they would have 
no funds. I entirely approve of the practice. 

17399. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Seeing that we 
have arrived at this result, I have no further question 
to ask on the subject ? — As regards Mr. Finucane’s 
proposal to have the work of dealing with the con- 
gested districts managed by the Estates Com- 
missioners, it appears to me that from the point of 
view of economical administration much would be 
gained by an amalgamation of the staffs of the two 
bodies. I think that it is undesirable to have two 
authorities dealing with the same subject matter. I 
quite appreciate the great work done by the Congested 
•Districts Board up to the present, but now we have 
reached a period when more will have to be done — 
when the problem will have to be dealt with on a more 
comprehensive scale. This will require such changes 
in the system as will dblige a complete redistribution 
of the work. Either the Board must be merged in the 
Commission, or both bodies must be left to work 
jointly in the areas affected, or the Estates Commis- 
sioners must be excluded from the scheduled areas. 
If the last course be adopted and the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board is given exclusive jurisdiction in the 
"Western district, it should be organised as another 
Estates Commission. 

17400. I would entirely disagree with that, but I 
think it better to allow you to proceed ? — It requires 
development to make clear what I meail ; which is, that 
if the Congested Districts Board is to be given ex- 
clusive control in certain districts it should be or- 
ganised as another Estates Commission with all the 
powers, judicial and other, of the Land Commission. 
This will be necessary, as many estates exist in the 
Western counties and even in the scheduled congested 
districts that will come up for sale, which are not, 
strictly speaking, congested. These will have to be 
dealt with as we deal with ordinary estates. Many 
questions of law will arise which will have to be heard 
and decided judicially by the Board. I presume that 
it is not intended that in the districts that would be 
handed over to the Board all sales would be stopped 
until the Board was in a position to purchase them. 


If it is the intention to permit no sales except to the 
Board, then, of course, the present system of a pur- 
chase by the Board and a re-sale by them through the 
Land Commission could go on ; but that is a cum- 
brous procedure. If the Board is to take complete 
control of its area and be independent of the Land 
Commission it will require to be given judicial 
powers. It must 'be remembered that such questions 
cannot be decided on counsel’s opinions or by the soli- 
citor to the Board. They must Ibe heard and deter- 
mined by the Board itself acting judicially. Among 
such questions will ibe the limits of advances under the 
Land Acts, whether certain holdings come within the 
Fair Rent Acts, questions as regards equity of price 
and security for advances, questions as to duress, 
misrepresentation and fraud, sporting rights, mines 
and minerals, questions as regards the redemption of 
intermediate interests, whether recalcitrant tenant 
should be compelled to purchase, and at what price, 
and so on. These matters can only be decided by 
judicial inquiry and decision in many cases. 

17401. Does not the whole case which you make as 
to the transfer of the Estates work of the Congested 
Districts Board to the Estates Commissioners rest on 
your contention that to do this work the Congested 
Districts Board needs judicial powers ?— Well, 
largely ; it rests on that contention. At present, as I 
understand it, when the Board buys an estate they re- 
sell it through the Land Commission, through a 
branch of the Land Commission, and consequently at 
present they are only in the position of a landlord 
selling under Section 6. He sells his estate to us, 
with all the tenants on it, and we afterwards pro- 
ceed to resell and vest it in those tenants. Under 
the present system the Congested Districts Board 
buy an estate with all the tenants on it, and 
then, as the landlord of that estate, proceed to re-sell 
through the Land Commission, and in that way they 
deal with all those questions I have then spoken of. 
They get the right to decide all those questions by re- 
selling through the Land Commission. 

17402. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. That is exactly 
what I wanted. Up to the present those troubles that 
you have there enumerated have not impeded the work 
of the Board ? — No ; certainly not. 

17403. In other words, they have dealt with 100 land- 
lords and 6,000 tenants in all manner of agreements, 
and all the impediments which you have mentioned 
have not been an obstacle to their work? — No ; cer- 
tainly not. 

17404. Now, is this the position of the Board ? The 
Board is a landlord with large administrative powers ? 
— Yes. 

17405. When a legal difficulty crops up has not the 
Board like a private individual the right of ascertain- 
ing its position in a court of law ?— -Yes, as landlord. 

17406. And I suppose in the course of the proceed- 
mgs of the Board that has been necessary now and 
then ? — I am sure it has. 

17407. Now, what is to prevent the Board continu- 
ing the work that it has been doing up to the present? 
—My difficulty is this, that up to the present, the Board 
instead of buying, las I understand it, estates in the 
congested districts, buy them as owner, as landlord, 
buy the landlord’s interest, and then having become 
the landlord themselves, they proceed to re-vest them, 
to sell to the tenants as any ordinary landlord. The 
Board comes to the Land Commission, and says — “ We 
have entered into an agreement with A.B. to re-sell to 
lum Ids holding, and we now ask you, the Land Com- 
mission, to carry on all the investigation of title and 
to vest that holding finally in the tenant,” and in that 
way you get all the work done by the Land Com- 
mission. The supposition I am dealing with is that 
all the estates on one side of the line, on the western 
side of the line, are to be under the jurisdiction of the 
Congested Districts Board, and the Estates Commis- 
sioners are to take all on the other side of the line. 
You can put the line on the Shannon or anvwhere else. 

17408. Let us came down to the concrete. Take es- 
tates in a county having congested areas. Undoubtedly 
there are some estates in those counties that might 
pass straight from the landlord to the tenant without 
any remedial process ? — Yes. 

17409. There may be such estates even in a congested 
area 1— Yes. s 

17410. What is to prevent the Congested Districts 
B<wrd issuing a certificate for the sale of those es- 
tates that may take place directly between landlord 
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and tenant ? — Of course, nothing, as far as I can see, 
but you would have two different bodies dealing with 
estates in a congested area. 

17411. Would it not be very proper that the Land 
Commission should deal with all questions of title, 
of vesting estates, and 1 of distributing purchase money 
all over the whole area of Ireland ? Some people have 
suggested even that they should do the valuation. 
But do you see any difficulty in what I suggest? — 
Well, there is no difficulty. Undoubtedly you are able 
to go on as owner, buy an estate, and vest it in the 
tenants, but through the Land Commission. There is 
no difficulty undoubtedly. My point was that it is 
more economic, and it is better administration, to have 
all the work if possible done by the same Department. 

17412. I will carry you another stage, because your 
opinion is most valuable. To develop it further, sup- 
pose that all these judicial or quasi-judicial questions 
which arise were referred to the Land Commission 
all over the country, and suppose the Estates Com- 
missioners were not only agents to transfer the 
land from owners to occupiers, but dealt with 
areas outside the scheduled counties that have 
also been regarded as requiring special treatment, 
is there anything under the arrangement (to come 
back to what was said before) to prevent the Con- 
gested Districts Board buying up all the estates 
that need remedial treatment in these scheduled 
counties, and giving a certificate in the case of estates 
that may pass directly without remedial treatment from 
landlord to tenant ? — Do I understand that in that 
case you would take away from the Estates Commis- 
sioners their power of dealing with congested districts 
altogether ? 

17413. Oh, no ; outside the counties having sche- 
duled districts at present ? — Most of our work hitherto 
has been done in Galway and Mayo. 

17414. And excellent work you have done, but you 
will find a great deal of work to do in other parts of 
Ireland ? — That is so, but my own opinion (which I 
am expressing from the experience I have, and with- 
out saying for a moment that the Board is not a very 
excellent and competent body) is this — that the ad- 
ministration would be better if you amalgamated the 
Board with the Estates Commissioners Do not take 
me as suggesting for a moment any revolutionary 
scheme to sweep away the whole Board, the officers 
and everybody else. My view is to amalgamate both 
bodies. 

17415. I am obliged to you for the way you have 
put this. You have told me distinctly there is nothing 
to prevent the methods which the Board has pursued 
being continued, and that, furthermore, under the 
scheme I have outlined the Board does not want these 
judicial powers at all? — No, if the Board is content 
to go on merely buying estates as landlords, and vest- 
ing estates in the tenants, as any ordinary landlord, 
there is no difficulty in law or otherwise to prevent 
that going on ; but my point is that while you could 
work in that way, it would be better administratively 
to amalgamate the Board and the Estates Com- 
missioners, to have that very large, useful, and 
most capable body of officers that the Board now 
has to carry on the work in connection with our 
officers ; and I would go further, as I suggest later on 
here, and I would like to have some kind of advisory 
body composed of members of the Board. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — We will come to that, 
but what you have said on this paragraph which 
seemed so formidable is just what one would expect 
from one who is such an able administrator himself, 
and the fact that you consider that the work should 
go over to you is only due to the further fact that you 
feel that you and your colleagues are capable of dis- 
charging it. I confess at the same time that other 
objections which I have heard against the possibility 
of the Congested Districts Board doing its work re- 
minded me of the one who said that if the Congested 
-districts Board insists on planting congests in Hy 
•Brasil, the Isle of the Blest, they will have to wipe 
away the Atlantic Ocean, and in that process they will 
meet a great many whales and sharks, and they may 
encounter the dread sea-serpent himself. 



17417. But what we have tot consider is whether ad- _ Vou i !)06 
ministratively the action of the Board and its manage- — 
ment of affairs is the best — whether we cannot im- Sir. Commis- 
prove on it. The Board has been operating in the sioner Bailey. 
West of Ireland now for many years, and has done an 
amount of work which we know, and which has been 
described by Mr. Doran as merely touching the outer 
fringe of the question. The question is, are we to 
remain for an indefinite length of time with the pro- 
blem of congestion in the West unsolved ? That is the 
position, and it seems to me to remain unaltered by 
his lordship’s examination. Do you think that you 
are more competent or less competent than the Board 
to purchase land? — My view is that we are as com- 
petent as any other body. 

17418. Do you think you are more competent than 
the Board ? — Well, I naturally have a belief in my- 
self, and in my methods, and I think mine is the more 
competent body. 

17419. Is it not the fact that the purchases of land 
which you have made have been effected at a cheaper 
rate than that at which the Board have bought ? — 

Well, that will appear from the figures which have 
been handed in already. 

17420. Has your method of purchasing land and 
disposing of land not been more expeditious than that 
of the Board ? — So far as I know, it has. 

17421. You know it has ? — Yes. 

17422. Therefore you buy land cheaper, you buy 
land more expeditiously, you get rid of it quicker ; 
these are the three points which we require — expedi- 
tion, cheapness, and effectiveness of work. Those are 
the three requisites for the solution of the question 
of congestion in the West, and in those three respects 
you consider that your operations compare favourably 
with those of the Board? — Yes. 

17423. I have nothing more to ask ? — I should like 
to sum up my position if I may. Naturally we all 
have a (belief in ourselves, and my belief is that we 
have done our work as well as we could do it ; but I 
go further, and say that I see nothing to prevent the 
Board from being amalgamated with us to carry out the 
work. 

17424. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There is just 
one question rendered necessary by the further ques- 
tions asked by -Sir Antony himself. In any case, no 
one proposes that the work should not go on much 
more rapidly than in the past. Is not that the pur- 
pose for which this Commission has been framed?— 

That is so. 

17425. And whether it is the Estates Commissioners 
or the Congested 1 Districts Board who do the work, 
the work is the main thing, and our object is to get 
it done, and in case it devolved upon the Congested 
Districts Board it would be the desire of everyone in- 
terested in the work that the Board should be facili- 
tated in doing that work ? — Yes. 

17426. Mr. Doran told us that your work was more 
rapid than that of the Board, but at the Board we are 
under the impression that the slower process of the 
Board is a necessary one for the poorer estates in Ire- 
land ? — As regards that 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I would take exception 
to that statement — that the Board is under the im- 
pression. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— Q ualify it in any way 
you like, Sir Antony. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — All the members of the 
Board are not under the impression. 

17427. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is what Mr. 

Doran said, and it is my impression 1 — Our method, 
which has been the faster method undoubtedly up to 
the present has been a very efficient method, and has 
worked very well ; in every oase we have tried it it 
seems to me we have effected all that was necessary. 

17428. The cheapness of your purchases are, I think, 
greatly to your credit, 'but would it not 'be a fact that 
a body anxious to provide land for people in great 
need will now and then be under the necessity, 
unless they have compulsory powers, of purchasing at 
a price somewhat in excess of the value of the land ? 

— Yes. 

17429. Sir John Golomb. — In your opinion, the 
Congested Districts Board have been giving prices for 
in excess of the value of the land? — Well, I had in 
mind the question which Mr. Finucane answered. 

17430. One particular case ? — Yes. 

2 E 
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Nov. 15, 1906. 17431. Sir John Colomb. — Well, I will not pursue 

— that. In answer to his lordship, you said you were 
Mr. Commis- in favour of amalgamating the Board and staff 
sioner Bailey, with the Estates Commission? — Yes. I would rather 
finish my Memorandum first, if I may. I said this : 
On the other hand, if the two bodies are left to com- 
pete against one another (perhaps the word “com- 
pete ’ ’ is not a good one, but it is the word I used) 
in the same district one may get possession of and dis- 
pose of the land that may subsequently be most useful 
and necessary for the other body in dealing with their 
estates, and as the work extends confusion and friction 
are likely to arise. I can quite see that the Board has 
done splendid work hitherto, and I would naturally 
hesitate to interrupt the operations of a body that has 
deservedly won so much popular esteem. It must, 
however, be remembered that much of the popularity 
of the Board is due to the presence on it of two or 
three members in whom the people have confidence 
and belief. Were for any reason these members to 
leave the Board without being replaced by equally 
capable and sympathetic successors it is likely that Jhe 
confidence of the people would quickly vanish. Public 
confidence in Ireland very much depends on the per- 
sonal element. It would be possible to devise a scheme 
under which the officials of the Board would .be still 
utilised to help in carrying on the work. In fact their 
continual co-operation and experience would be not 
only desirable but necessary. Also, it does not appear 
impossible to provide that in dealing with the western 
districts some consultative body, composed of certain 
members of the present Board, should be available to 
give advice and assistance. In this way the advan- 
tages of both the present bodies might be utilised, with 
manifest advantage to the efficient discharge of the 
duties required to be carried out. 

17432. You say the popularity of the Board is due 
to the presence on it of two or three members in whom 
the people have confidence. Is it not the case that 
the fact of the constitution of the Board not being a 
Government department, and supposed to be entirely 
free from the influences of different parties, alternately 
pulling one way and pulling another way, and 
operating through officials by means of instructions 
has helped. Is it not the case that some of the con- 
fidence in the Board is due to the fact that it is free 
from those influences rather than to the fact that, as 
you put it, there are two or three particular gentle- 
men on the Board who give the Board its popularity? 
—My view is that you may have a Board quite sepa- 
rated from the Government and free from any con- 
trol at all, which might yet be ia very unpopular 
Board. 

Certainly. I quite admit that. But is it 
likely to be more unpopular because it is not a Govern- 
ment Department ? — It all depends upon the personnel 
of a Board of that kind. 

17434. I merely wanted to get your view. You 
attribute the popularity of the Board to two or 
three names that happen to be on the Board now?— 

I do not attribute it, I may say, so much to the fact 
that it is not an appendage of the Government as to the 
fact that it happens to have persons on it who know 
all about the condition's, and are able to carry out the 
policy they believe in. It is due to individuals rather 
than to constitution, in my opinion. 

17435. Now I pass to my original question. I would 
like you to develop your scheme if you would, how you 
would carry out your suggestion about the amalgamation 
of the Board and the staff with the Estates Commission. 
You may leave out the staff, because it is apparent 
that that is perfectly easy to do. But when you talk 
about the amalgamation of the Board with the Estates 
Commission Department I would like some further 
explanation as to how that could be done. Is there a 
want now of such a Board, and if not, is it your 
proposition that something not wanted is to be intro- 
duced into the constitution of the Estates Commis- 
sion for the purpose of carrying on the work ?— Well, 
as there is a feeling in the various localities in favour 
of having some person who knows the circumstances 
and the wants of the people in those localities, who 
would be able to help in carrying out the 
work an an efficient and sympathetic way, 

1 think that it would be very desirable that 
• in each county or district in which you are 
carrying on the work there should be some repre- 
sentative of the district, one or more, who would form 
\ C °i 1 f l i tat1 '? bod - r - 1x3 S* 7 ® advice as to what steps 
should be taken, and we, were we the body carrying 


it out, would be very glad in many cases to have such 
advice and opinion. It would greatly smooth our path 
and help us in doing the work to have their assistance 
and advice. 

17436. Have you felt the want of such a thing now ? 
— Up to the present we have not. 

17437. You have not? — No; because up to the pre- 
sent, remember, we have been dealing only in a surface 
way — we have only commenced superficial operations — 
but if you were to do it on the large and wide scale, 
which Mr. Finucane outlines, that would be a different 
tiling altogether — then it would be desirable to get 
local help. 

17438. When you talk about these gentlemen— call 
them Board or anything else — being associated with 
the Estates Commissioners, are you limiting that 
observation or proposal to the scheduled areas now — 
merely the congested districts, as at present defined?— 
Yes ; I am only speaking of dealing with places in 
which you have this problem of migration, for example, 
and of moving people who are now in nests of bad land 
and places that cannot support life— of moving them 
on to better places^ ’ It is in those cases that we want 
the help of local opinion. 

17439. But the impression left on my mind or the 
representations made to us by you and your colleagues 
is this that scattered throughout Ireland there is con- 
gestion, and that there are spots outside altogether the 
congested districts that are quite as bad as places in 
the congested districts themselves. That is the im- 
pression I have got? — That is so — there are. 

17440. Therefore, if you are going to carry on the 
work of really relieving congestion generally the opera- 
tions of the Estates Commissioners will be spread all 
over Ireland — is not that so? — Undoubtedly. 

17441. Therefore, there would be just as much neces- 
sity— if it be a necessity— to have members of the 
Board from all the counties in Ireland to be consulted 
°u questions dealing with congestion. Would not 
that be so? — I have no objection, supposing you have 
some system devised of having some person of that 
land m Louth, Kildare, or anywhere you like, to let 
you know that there is some local corner of congestion 
to be dealt with. Somebody whose business it would 
be to call our attention to the matter. 

17442. That would really mean a very large Board 
would it. not ? If in every county in Ireland there is 
congestion that has to be dealt with, you cannot limit 
your Advisory Board to merely the representatives of 
these particular counties now scheduled ?— When I say 
an Advisory Board I do not mean at all in the sense 
in which, as I understand, you are now using the word. 
My intention was to have consultative persons only for 
the western districts, because I do not think the same 
necessity arises m other counties; we are, I think, 
quite capable of finding out those districts ourselves ; 
but where you would have to carry out large migration 
schemes, and to deal with the matter in a large and 
comprehensive way, those are the places where this help 
from local persons would be of most use to us. 

!7443. And, finishing up my examination, when you 
used the word “amalgamation with the Board,” what • 
you really meant was, I suppose, the association with 
the Estates Commissioners of gentlemen chosen from 
the congested districts to help, and to give advice and 
counsel? — When I said amalgamation I meant amal- 
gamation of staffs — that the staffs would be amalga- 
mated^ that they would be all one staff ; but as regards 
this other suggestion about the advisory body, that, 

0 ,®° u . r . se ’ . do not use in the sense of amalgamation. 

17444. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In Mr. Doran’s 
evidence it has been stated that the policy of buying 
estates here and there — patchwork, chequer-board 
business— is an inefficient way of proceeding, and that 
in order to deal with the question of congestion and 
migration m an efficient and businesslike manner, it 
is desirable to buy a large tract of country, and deal 
with it as a whole. And, ancillary to that process, 
it is essential that a large tract of untenanted land 
for the purpose of relieving congestion should also be 
available ? — Yes. 

17445. Now, bearing that in mind, and remembering 
that you, the Estates Commissioners, are proceeding to 
° u .y up untenanted land on a large scale, do you not 
think that it would be to the public advantage if that 
process of buying up untenanted land and also buving 
ingested areas were entrusted to one organisation ?— 

,.^446. And would not the fact that your operations 
hitherto have been cheaper than the operations of the 
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Board indicate to you that your body is the body 
which should be entrusted with these functions ? — My 
opinion ■ is that our body would be the best body. 

17447. Now, what would you say to such a proposal 
as this. It is a fact that the Board has been ap- 
pointed for twenty years, is it not — the Congested 
Districts Board ? — Yes. 

17448. And that it has got five more years to run ? — 
Yes. 

17449. What would you say to a plan whereby 
the Estates Commissioners should take over the 
entire purchase of land in the congested areas — 
the entire purchase of congested estates— as well 
as the purchase of untenanted land for the 
relief of these estates, working from one side into 
the other, and should leave to the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, for the period of five years which re- 
mained to that Board to exist, the duty of distributing 
and dealing in detail with the improvement, of the 
land so bought? — Yes, that would be one way. 

17450. And in that way giving a period whereby 
the old state of things would gradually merge into 
the new ? — Yes ; that is one way in which you would 
effect it. 

17451. That is one way in which it would be done. 
The other way in which it could be done would be by 
the attachment of the entire staff of the Congested 
Districts Board to the Estates Commission ? — Yes. 

17452. The employment of the staff in exactly the 
work which they are doing now, and the supervision 
by the Estates Commission of the work which the 
Congested Districts Board now supervise? — Quite so. 

17453. Your idea, as I understood it, was that you 
would employ in the congested districts counties, in 
each county, an advisory body of the most popular 
representatives that you could find? — Yes. 

17454. Who would advise the Estates Commis- 
sioners, and carry out, in point of fact, the advisory 
functions which the Board now discharge? — That is 

17455. These are the two competing schemes whereby 
there might be a transition from the existing state 
of things to what I understand you would consider 
the plan most effective for putting an end to, and 
solving within a reasonable period the problem of 
congestion in the West? — That is so ; and it appears 
to me that by the second of those methods, at any rate, 
you would get all the present advantages of the Board. 

17456. Most Rev. Dr, O’Donnell. — Probably mem- 
bers of the Board who have been engaged in this work 
from the start may not agree with you and Sir Antony 
MacDonnell about that? — Certainly. 

17457. We have been told that the period of life of 
the Congested Districts Board is twenty years. Will 
you listen to this ? — Or so much longer as Parlia- 

ment may determine. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It would require pro- 
longation if it is not to expire. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — At all events, without 
being a lawyer, I will submit the clause for what it 
is worth. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — Could not that Act be continued by 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Act? 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It says : “ For twenty 
years after the passing of this Act and thereafter until 
Parliament shall determine.” 

Sir John Colomb. — So that it can continue. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — It will expire in the ordinary course 
at the end of a certain term, but it may be continued 
by the operation of the Act which I have mentioned, 
which already embraces some fifty other Acts — the 
Ballot Act amongst them. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — “For twenty years 
after the passing of this Act and thereafter until 
Parliament shall otherwise determine there shall be a 
Board called the Congested Districts Board for Ire- 
land.” That is pretty plain. 

Mr. Sutherland. — That is a standing phrase, 

Mr. O’Kelly. — I have indicated the way in which 
it may be continued. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Thgn there is no great 
difficulty about continuing it? 

Mr. O’Kelly.-— No ; it is continued by being in- 
cluded by resolution of the House in the operation of 
the Act I have mentioned, which already embraces a 
great many other Acts of Parliament — the Ballot Act 
amongst others. 

17458. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Act was 
passed in 1891 — is not that so ? — That is so. 

17459. And by that Act the Congested Districts 
Board was established, and it was entrusted with 


powers to deal with the enlargement of holdings? — 15 1906> 

17460. Many Acts have been subsequently passed Sir. Commis- 
improving the condition of the Congested Districts sioner Bailer. 
Board ?— Yes. 

17461. So that, to say the least of it, the Congested 
Districts Board has been a long time at work before 
the institution of the Estates Commissioners? — Quite 

17462. Now you were questioned about purchasing 
untenanted land. Under such a scheme as I took the 
liberty of outlining for you, the Congested Districts 
Board would buy all the untenanted land in the con- 
gested counties? — Yes. 

17463. That is all I want to ask about that. Now, 
before I go into anything further about tire question 
of the advisory body, I am anxious to invite your 
attention to something you have said about members 
of the Board who enjoy a certain amount of popu- 
larity. Did you hear at all of a project that the Con- 
gested Districts Board should have the advantage of 
the addition of some elected members ? — Suggested 
here, you mean, at this Commission? 

17464. At the Commission in Dublin? — I do not 
think so ; I was not present. 

17465. Did it ever come under your notice that the 
Irish members of Parliament drafted a Bill containing 
provisions of that kind some years ago ? — Well, I think 
I remember it ; but it is not present to my mind 
exactly what the provision or proposal was. 

17466. Assuming — which is a possible arrangement 
— that the congested counties sent forward men to the 
Congested Districts Board, I suppose the confidence 
of the country might be thereby increased? — Oh, that 
would be a way of turning the Board into a repre- ' 
sentative body. 

17467. However, just taking the Board as it is — it 
consists of ten members now — does it not change much 
more slowly than a Board composed of three? — Well, 
in the natural course of events, it is less likely to 
be stable. I would say that in a big Board more mem- 
bers are likely to drop out. 

17468. That is fail- as an answer. You are very 
willing to give full information. Now you have 
suggested that we might be utilised as a sort of 
consultative body. Would it occur to you that for 
the relief of congestion the Estates Commissioners 
might be handed over to the Congested Districts 
Board? — Well, that is the alternative I suggested 
— if you are not handed over to us, that we should be 
handed over to you. 

17469. Do you not think that there are many Irish- 
men of some experience in this class of work who, if 
they were asked to do anything in it, would like to 
have not a consultative voice in respect of the Estates 
Commissioners but just a final voice, like the Estates 
Commissioners? — I am quite sure there are. 

17470. I happen to be one ? — And if I may say so, 
my Lord Bishop, there is nobody more competent. 

17471. Thank you very much. I should like to 
speak not by privilege, but by right, upon questions ' 
affecting the poorer districts, 'in which I take a very 
deep interest. Now I have nearly done. This is the 
Land! Act of 1903 — I hold it in my hand. No one is 
more acquainted with it than you are. There is Part 
II. of that Act. The heading of Part II. of the Act 
of 1893 is “Congested Districts”? — Yes. 

17472. Is not Part II. of the Act of 1903 altogether 
concerned with enlarging the powers of the Congested 
Districts Board? — Yes. 

17473. Is not Part II., enlarging the powers of the 
Congested Districts Board, an integral part of the 
Land Act of 1903? — Yes. 

17474. As it was in the Land Act of 1891? — Yes. 

17474a. Do you think if it is proposed in Parlia- 
ment to take out that integral part of those Land' 

Acts that the Irish members will not first tear out 
the zones out of that Act ? — Oh, yes 

.Sir John Colomb. — I think this is getting a little 
wide. Of course, my colleagues may differ from me, 
as temporary Chairman to-day, but I think it is a little 
wide, because, after all, Mr. Bailey is here as an 
expert on certain matters, as an official of the Govern- 
ment to give us information upon certain matters of 
fact, and, I think 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.- — I submit at once. 

Sir John Colomb. — I should be very glad if you 
would not put that question, as I think it is travelling 
rather outside our limits. 

2 E 2 
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sioner Baiiey. 


17475. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I submit at 
once. Can you tell me, Mr. Bailey, anything about 
the genesis of this proposition to transfer the estates 
work of the Congested Districts Board to the Estates 
Commissioners. Has public opinion in Ireland asked 
for it ? — As far as I am acquainted with it, the 
genesis of it is that we, having ourselves engaged in 
this work, seeing the gravity of the question as affect- 
ing the West of Ireland, and thinking ourselves com- 
petent to do the work from experience, had to think 
of the best way of carrying out the work in the 
future, and our view is what I have told you. 

17476. I am simply trying to find the genesis of the 
proposition to transfer the estates work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board to the Estates Commissioners. 
It is quite within your right, and no one can dispute 
your right in any way, to put forward your views once 
the project has been launched ; but do you know 
anything about how it came to be launched ? — No ; all 
I know is that this Commission apparently grew out 
of an application of Mr. Redmond himself to have 
this whole matter enquired into. 

17477. But this is a distinct project, not essential 
to the relief of congestion at all. How did it come to 
be mooted — this proposition to transfer the estates 
work of the Congested Districts Board to the Estates 
Commissioners ? — I really cannot answer that — I do 
not know. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — This Commission was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of enquiring into the working 
of the Acts relating to congestion in Ireland, with 
a view to their more efficient working, and also with a 
view to the more expeditious relief of congestion in 
the West. It naturally arises out of that that we 
should consider the question in all its bearings, 
especially whether a more expeditious way of relieving 
the congestion in the West might be devised by the 
amalgamation of these two 1 Boards. That is the genesis 
of the proposal. It originated with me in my capacity 
as member of this Commission, and it is not outside 
my duty as such. I may add that there has been no 
commission and no mandate whatever given from 
Government or from any other source, if that be his 
lordship’s suggestion. The proposal has arisen natur- 
ally in the course of this enquiry ; it is an inevitable 
product of the enquiry upon which we are engaged. 

Sir John 'Colomb. — Perhaps the Lord Bishop will 
put the question in another form. 

17478. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — You told me 
that you were not aware that Irish public opinion had 
asked for it? — Yes. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I may supplement what 
I said. It has been stated more than once in Par- 
liament by the members of the Irish party that the 
administration of the Land Act, especially with re- 
gard to congestion in the West, has broken down. 
It may, I think, be fairly inferred that in appointing 
this Commission the Government had in view the 
testing of these statements and the ascertainment 
generally of how the work could be most expeditiously 
prosecuted. 

Sir John Colomb. — That is an answer to the 
Bishop’s question. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I wanted to get it out 
negatively. 

Mr. Sutherland. — Really, is this discussion regu- 
lar ? 

Sir John Colomb. — I would rather hear what the 
Bishop has to put before deciding, but at present I 
think we have got very wide. 

Mr. Sutherland. — I suppose those who are respon- 
sible for State policy have determined that this Com- 
mission shall sit, and it is not for us to go into a ques- 
tion of that kind. 

Sir Jom* Colomb. — The Lord Bishop had better put 
his question, and if the Commission do not care for 
it to be put I will ask him to withdraw it. 

Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I want to know this — 
Have the Irish representatives, Unionists or 
Nationalists, asked for the transfer of the estates 
work of the Congested Districts Board to the Estates 
Commissioners ? 

17480. Sir John Colomb. — That is outside the wit- 
ness’s expert knowledge. Have you anything more to 
add, Mr. Bailey ; I think you have not yet dealt 
with sub-division, have you ? — It is usually the 
fashion to denounce sub-division of holdings in Ire- 
land as a curse. Undoubtedly undue sub-division 
where the holdings created are uneconomic should be 


prevented, but we should not include all breaking-up 
of farms as objectionable. In fact, in many cases it 
is most desirable that large holdings should be cut up 
into moderate-sized ones. In dealing with the ques- 
tion two classes of holdings must be kept in view — 
namely, agricultural holdings, and what may be called 
site holdings. In the first class sub-division is ob- 
jectionable where the sub-division results in the crea- 
tion of uneconomic holdings ; in the case of holdings 
that are really only sites for residences there is no 
real objection to sub-division where the new residences 
are occupied by families who are capable of earning 
a satisfactory livelihood by occupations other than 
farming. 

17481. Mr. Sutherland. — I put some questions yes- 
terday, and the subject dealt with here by you to-day 
seems to be rather the counter-part. I asked some 
questions directed to show if there was anything to 
prevent consolidation in Ireland after the operation 
of purchase had obtained for some time, and I think 
you were compelled to admit that there was nothing. 
You yourself, in fact, introduced the subject by refer- 
ring to a proposal in a Bill relating to Scotland which 
is now before Parliament, and perhaps you have been 
thinking about it a little since. Now, I will put a 
question as to that. Is there anything to prevent 
sub-division in future in Ireland ?— Oh, yes there is 
a provision in the Act of 1903 which is against 
sub-division without the assent and the consent of the 
Land Commission ; and if such sub-division takes 
place, the person who sub-divides without permission 
is liable to have his holding sold ; that is the penalty. 

17482. That is while the Commission has control 
over it. Let us put that aside. Under the present 
law— correct me if I am wrong — is there anything to 
prevent a purchaser coming forward to-morrow, and 
offering you the full money for which he purchased the 
holding, and then being a perfectly free agent ? — That 
is, he may redeem the annuity? 

17483. You would have no control over him in that 
case ? — No. 

17484. So he might proceed to divide and sub-divide 
that holding in the way talked of here ? — That is 

17485. Do you know of any means, then, to prevent 
that? Is it not a most desirable thing that, in deal- 
ing with congestion, sub-division, and consolidation of 
holdings, there should, in future legislation, be some- 
thing to prevent that if possible ? — Yes ; as we ex- 
plained yesterday, an attempt was made in the Act 
of 1903. 

17486. I am afraid that the explanation yesterday 
was not a very efficacious one. I do not think it was 
pointed out or shown to us how any provision had 
been made to prevent consolidation and sub-division 
in future ? — The attempt that was made in the ori- 
ginal drafting of the Act of 1903 was one that would 
for all time preserve the control of the Land Commis- 
sion over holdings purchased by advances of public 
money. 

17487. I do not know whether I remember what the 
proposal was ; but were you of opinion that the pro- 

E >sal, if carried out, would be effective ? — It would 
quite as effective as the present power to stop sub- 
division until after the advance has been repaid. 

17488. Sir John Colomb. — Would it not have been 
more so ? — The intention was to carry on the provi- 
sion that stops it now after the advance has been paid. 

17489. Mr. Sutherland. — To carry on the control 
of the holding by the Land Commission ? — Quite so. 

17490. Mr. Havana gh. — After the advance is 
paid ? — After. 

17491. Mr. Sutherland. — I must say that the whole 
subject has caused me a good deal of difficulty, and ; f 
really any proposals are to 'be made to relieve conges- 
tion, and to prevent consolidation in Ireland as in 
the past, something should be done to get that carried 
out? — Yes. I think myself that now it is more 

necessary — as necessary, at any rate. 

17492. To have some provision to stop undue amal- 
gamation ? — Yes. 

17493. As well as a provision to stop undue sub- 
division. There is no use in your cutting up hold- 
ings into reasonable-sized ones if at the same time you 
leave it open to the parties to amalgamate all these 
into big ones ? — No. 

17494. But there is nothing to prevent next year 
this process of consolidation and sub-division from 
going on provided these annuities are paid up ? — No ; 
there is' not. 
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Mr. C. H. Crookshank examined. 
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17495. Sir John Colomb. — You are Chief Examiner 
of Titles to the Estates Commissioners ? — Yes. 

17496. You have handed in a Memorandum. Per- 
haps you will kindly read it, and then if any of the 
Commissioners would wish to ask you a question on 
any particular paragraph I will stop you to give 
an opportunity of doing so ? — On the passing of the 
Irish Land Act, 1903, I was assigned from the Land 
Commission to the Estates Commissioners as Exa- 
miner and Legal Adviser, and I have acted in such 
capacities since. I am acquainted with the practice 
of the Estates Commissioners in cases where the Con- 
gested Districts Board purchase an estate under the pro- 
visions of the Land Purchase Acts. This procedure is re- 
gulated by the provisions of the Irish Land Act, 1903 — 
especially Section 79 — and by the Rules issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant, and dated the 25th March, 1904. 
Under these Rules the procedure adopted is practically 
the same as that adopted where the Estates Commis- 
sioners themselves purchase an estate under the pro- 
visions of Section 6 of the said Act, which is briefly as 
follows : — Where an owner desires that the Estates 
•Commissioners should purchase his estate, he begins 
the proceedings by lodging an originating request, 
which contains the necessary averments as to his title, 
tenure, etc., and an accurate description of the lands, 
and an application to the Estates Commissioners to 
enquire into the circumstances of the estate, with a 
view to the purchase thereof under the said Act. 

Sir John 'Colomb. — Is there any Commissioner who 
would wish to ask a question ? 

17497. Mr. Sutherland. — I was going to ask a 
•question about the enquiry into these titles. Are 
they of an intricate character ? — Not for the pur- 
poses of the Estates 'Commissioners. 

17498. The intricacy arises in the sale ? — In the 
■subsequent title to the purchase monc*y. I would 
not like to say they were not frequently, intricate. 

17499. What complicates them — the existence of 
mortgages ? — No ; that has very little to say to it. 
It is really very hard to explain how these intricacies 
arise. 

17500. Give me a general idea of their nature. I 
■do not wish you to go into any detail ? — Well, it may be 
a question whether a townland 'belongs to one owner 
or another. It seems a strange thing to say, but fre- 
quently that difficulty arises. 

17501. What does that arise from — from the defec- 
tive nature of title in Ireland, or what ? — To a large 
extent it does. 

17502. Is that because landed property is easily 
transferable there or what ? — No ; it has always 
been rather difficult to transfer in Ireland. One 
of the reasons of this difficulty is because in 
describing ‘the lands in deeds from time to 
time solicitors go on using the same descrip- 
tion as was used perhaps 200 years ago, and 
the description has now become very defective. 
The deeds are drafted perhaps in London, or 
perhaps in Dublin, in the offices of a man who has 
never been on the spot, and really does not know the 
lands. He follows the old description, and that goes 
•on from time to time, and accordingly it is difficult, 
when you come to the point, in 1906, to say whether 
the lands conveyed by that deed include such and 
•such land or do not. 

17503. So that they are really circumstances aris- 
ing out of the history of the country ? — Very often 
'they do, no doubt. 

17504. Sir John Colomb. — With regard to these 
•difficulties you have been explaining to us, in answer 
to Mr. Sutherland’s questions, are they present in 
cases of properties that have got a Parliamentary 
title under the Encumbered Estates Act? — No; not 
•that form of difficulty. 

17505. What I wanted to know was this. Mr. 
Sutherland asked you to give an illustration of the 
sort of conditions that arise, and you have given cer- 
tain illustrations— for instance, a question might arise 
as to whether a townland belonged to one man or an- 
other. Now, my question is this— Are such difficulties 
as these referred to in the illustration you have given 
present in the case of estates which were bought under 
the Landed Estates Court- ? — Not as a rule, because in an 
estate which has been bought through the Landed Es- 
tates Court it is generally conveyed by a modern deed, 


with a modern description of the land, and probably Mr. C. H. 
a map, so that that sort of difficulty is to a large ex- Crookshank. 
tent absent. 

17506. Will you proceed ? — The owner lodges the 
documents on which he relies to prove that he is the 
owner within the meaning of Section 17 of the Act. 

The Commissioners have the property inspected, and 
if they decide on making an offer for it they estimate 
the sum which they are prepared to offer for it, but 
before any offer or agreement to purchase is actually 
made, the Commissioners require to be satisfied, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 17, that the vendor 
is a person who may be dealt with as the owner of the 
land for such purchase. On the question of title the 
Commissioners act on the ruling or certificate of one 
of the Examiners who has perused the deeds or docu- 
ments produced. After an agreement for purchase 
has been finally entered into between the Estates Com- 
missioners on the one side, and such certified vendor 
on the other part, it is necessary, under the Statute, 
before the lands can be vested in the Estates Com- 
missioners that notices should be published for at 
least two months. This notice, which is published in 
the Gazette, and served upon all parties appearing to 
be interested in the estate, states that, unless cause be 
shown to the contrary within two months, the Estates 
Commissioners intend to make an order vesting the 
estate in themselves. If no objection is made within 
the time mentioned in the notice, the estate is duly 
vested in the Land Commission pursuant to 'Section 
16. The purchase money of the estate is actually 
advanced and distributed as soon after the date of the 
vesting order as the title to the purchase money is 
completed. The Estates Commissioners as such have 
nothing to say to the distribution of the purchase 
money, their functions ending with the execution of 
the vesting order. 

17507. Mr. 0’Kelly. — Who distributes that money ? 

— It is distributed before and by the Judicial Com- 
missioner. 

17508. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Will you go back 
to the end of your fourth paragraph. You say that 
the Estates Commissioners require to be satisfied, 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 17, that the 
vendor is a person who may be dealt with as the owner 
of the land for such purchase. That is to say, that he 
has been in possession of the rente for six years ? — 

That he has a prima facie title to the lands, and has 
been in possession for six years. 

17509. Certain documents have to be deposited with 
the Estates Commissioners to prove that ? — Yes. 

17510. These documents are part of his title ? — Yes. 

17510a. It was, I believe, originally the case that 
that Abstract of Title — am I right in calling it an 
Abstract of Title? — No; not exactly. A vendor need 
not unless he chooses lodge an Abstract for the pur- 
poses of Section 17. 

17511. As a rule there is an enquiry -made as to the 
vendor’s right to sell ? — Yes. 

17512. That enquiry proceeds no further than his 
right to sell ? -No further before the Estates Com- 
missioners. 

17513. Before the Estates Commissioners. Then 
the Estates Commissioners proceed to deal with him 
as if he had the right to sell ? — Yes. 

17514. What I want to know is this. There was 
a hiatus 'between the enquiry into the vendor’s right to 
sell, and the enquiry upon which the money was 
subsequently distributed ? — Yes. 

17515. There was a hiatus which occasionally lasted 
for a considerable period ? — Yes ; no doubt. 

17516. That is to say when you come to enquire re- 
garding the distribution of the money you had to 
take up the thing de novo. There were two enquiries 
— first, as to the vendor’s title to sell; next, as to 
the title regarding the distribution of the money? — 

Yes. 

17517. And there was a long period — it might be 
months — intervening between these? — Yes. I have 

heard it said that very considerable dissatisfac- 
tion was due to that, that great expense was 
caused, and that the matter could be facilitated 
and the expense reduced if these processes were joined 
into one. It has been said that when the vendor 
came in to prove under Section 17, he should present 
his Abstract of Title, which should be inspected with 
with a view to sale under Section 17, and when tha* 
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, point was determined the enquiry for distribution of 

tiov. 16, 1906. title should at once proceed. 

Mr U77 . 17519. Has that improvement — if I may call it an 

Crooksha'nk. improvement — been introduced into your procedure ? 

— We are endeavouring to carry it out now. 

17520. It has not actually been carried out fully ? — 
As far as we can, because the Statute, as I read it, 
seems rather to imply the other way. The Statute 
seems to lay down first of all that a man has to show 
a prima facie title ; it stops there. Of course, we can- 
not deprive a man of his statutory right. Accord- 
ingly if a man comes in and says — “ There is my 
prima facie title” we must deal with him according 
to the provisions of the section. 

17521. If I am properly informed, it would be an 
expensive method of procedure ? — I would not like to 
say that ; I do hot think it is. 


17522. That was the impression which I received 
in going into the matter. I may be wrong, but that 
is the impression which I received. And it was cer- 
tainly wanting in expedition. The other procedure — 
namely, the continuous procedure, would be the more 
expeditious, and,, if I am to believe representations 
made to me, the less costly — the less expensive? — I 
think it would. 

17523. Is there anything now wanting to make that 
procedure effective, continuous and cheap, and, if 
there be anything wanted, would you explain to the 
Commission what steps you would recommend? — I 
cannot say that I think there is anything wanted. I 
think that this present procedure that we have now 
adopted, of having what you call^ removed that 
hiatus, as far as in us lies to do so — 'because I do 
not think, as the Statute is at present, that we can 
absolutely remove it — but as far as in us lies to re- 
move it, I think we have done so, and a man, if 
he likes, can now lodge his full title in the first in- 
stance. 


17524. Would it not be within your rules of pro- 
cedure to impose upon solicitors the obligation of pre- 
senting a complete abstract of title from the outset ? 
—I do not think so, because the statute seems to 
imply that he only shows a prima facie title. It was 
suggested, I know, that that should be done ; but I 
think the opinion was that it would be ultra vires. 

17525. If it were not ultra vires, it would be de- 
sirable? — I think so. 

17526. Then it would be a desirable thing to correct 
the law in that respect? — I am inclined to think it 
would. 

17527. Mr. O’Kelly. — W as not this clause passed 
for the express and specific purpose of expediting 
transfers? — It was. 

17528. And now the contrary is the effect. In- 
stead of expediting, it has an opposite effect ? — Well, 
it expedites, or might expedite, to a certain extent, 
(he first part of the business, if I may call it such — 
the vesting in tenants — but it might have the opposite 
effect on the second part of the business, which is 
the distribution of the purchase money. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Now we have it from 
Mr. Crookshank that if it be not possible to combine 
both procedures it seems to be desirable to change the 


17529. Sir John Colomb. — Go on, please? — “The 
practice adopted in the office of the Estates Com- 
missioners, where the Congested Districts Board pur- 
chase an estate is strictly analogous to that just 
described. An originating request is lodged, the 
vendor proceeds to satisfy the Estates Commissioners, 
through their examiner, that he is a person who may 
be dealt with as the owner of land pursuant to 
•Section 17, and, when this has been done, the Com- 
missioners, pursuant to the 79th Section, prepare the 
agreement between the Board and the certified vendor, 
publish the requisite notices, make an order vesting 
the land in the Board, and the purchase money is 
finally advanced and distributed, as soon as the title 
to it has been completed. The Estates Commissioners, 
as such, have nothing to say to the subsequent re- 
sale of these estates to the purchasing tenants. It 
must be remembered that the preparation of the 
agreement between the vendor and the Congested 
Districts Board is a statutory obligation which must 
be complied with before the lands can be vested in 
the Board, and, 'both in their own cases and Congested 
Districts Board cases, the Estates Commissioners do 
not settle such agreement until they are satisfied of 
the vendor’s title to sell in the way pointed out by 
Section 17.. I have been informed by the solicitor to 

•See p. 


the Congested Districts Board that it is the practice- 
of the Congested Districts Board to enter into pre- 
liminary agreements with vendors for the purchase 
of their estates prior to the statutory agreements, and 
that, under such preliminary agreement the Board 
enters into possession of the estate and receipt of the 
rent, and renders itself liable for the payment of 
interest on the purchase-money ; the steps necessary 
for the vesting of the estate being commenced aftei- 
the date of such preliminary agreement. This prac- 
tice is not contemplated by the Act, and may lead to- 
dissatisf action at subsequent delay. 

17530. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — I should like to- 
ask a question. You had a conversation with Mr. 
O’Connor on the subject? — Yes, I did. 

17531. Did he say anything about the reason why 
the Board enters into that preliminary agreement ? — 
I do not know that he did ; but I read his State- 
ment, and I know pretty well, I think, the position. 

17532. Would the reason be this — that when there- 
there is a delay in vesting the estates the preliminary 
agreement is useful to enable the Board to make some 
improvements, if not very substantial improvements, 
on the estate ?-^I understood that was his reason. 

17533. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is that preliminary agree- 
ment binding ? — It is doubtful whether it is so. I 
have doubts about the validity of it. It is not con- 
templated by the statute, and I understood that even- 
Mr. O’Connor himself was doubtful about it. 

17534. You think the tenant can repudiate it? — It. 
is not an agreement with the tenant ; it is an agree- 
ment between the landlord and the Board. Supposing, 
that agreement were made with a limited owner ana 
he were to die, I do not know what would happen. 

17535. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — There is some 
risk in it? — Yes. There are a great many questions- 
which might arise, and some have actually arisen. 

17536. It gave some security to the Board in going, 
on with preliminary improvements? — That is so. 

17537. Mr. O’Kelly.— A s a matter of fact, can the 
Board proceed with the improvement of any property 
which is bought until that property is vested? — Well, 

I think they do so. 

17538. It is property in connection with which they 
have entered into preliminary engagements with the 
purchaser? — They do so at their own risk. 

17539. Suppose that after a title came to be ex- 
amined it was defective, and the owner had no right, 
to sell, what would happen in that case ? — They would’ 
be hit — I do not see any way out of that — but as a 
matter of fact they have not been hit yet. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — I know ; but I understand that the 
practice— possibly I am wrong — his lordship will cor- 
rect me if I am — is that the Congested districts Board 
now do not proceed to carry out improvements on a 
property that is not vested in them. I understand 
that it was the practice in the past, but that they 
found out it was a practice that would be likely to> 
involve them in some danger, and that it was dis- 
continued. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Board does not 
venture on any large improvement until the estate is 
vested— such as striping and readjustment of holdings 
— but it does comparatively small improvements. 

17540. Sir John Colomb. — Preliminary workings. 
Now, will you please go on ? — I hand in a return show- 
ing the present position of all the Congested Districts 
Board cases in which the originating requests have 
been lodged in the office of the Estates Commissioners 
since the passing of the Irish Land Act up to the 
present.* 

17541. I do not exactly understand ? — They were re- 
garded as a class by themselves and took their priority 
inter se. After the passing of the Act of 1903 the 
steps necessary for the completion of sales of estates 
to the Congested Districts Board, and to the Congested 
Districts Board and to the Estates Commissioners were 
proceeded with with the least possible delay, and with- 
out reference to the claims of any other classes of 
cases then pending before the Estates Commissioners. 
On the 4th July, 1905, Regulations were made by the 
Lord Lieutenant, under Section 23 (8). Under these 
Regulations, the Estates Commissioners were directed, 
so far as reasonably practicable, so to regulate the 
investigation of prima facie titles, and their business 
generally, that no vendor, or class of vendors, should 
be given undue preference over any other vendor or 
class of vendors. As soon as these Regulations were 
made, every case (I am proceeding to explain exactly 
what we did after those regulations) pending before 
the Estates Commissioners, including every Congested 1 
. 360. 
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Districts Board case, was given a priority date. In 
: sales of land both to the Congested Districts Board and 
to the Estates Commissioners, this date was the date 
■of the lodgment of the originating request. In cases 
of sales direct from landlord to tenant, the priority 
date was the date of the lodgment of the agreements 
for sale (that is, the agreement between the landlord 
and the tenant), and the Estates Commissioners en- 
deavour to provide that each sale pending before them, 
irrespective of the Section under which it was brought, 
should be proceeded with, as far as possible, in the 
order of its priority date. At the date of these Regu- 
lations — viz., on the 4th July, 1905 — the necessary pre- 
liminary steps had been taken in the office of the Es- 
tates Commissioners, in practically all cases of sales 
• of lands, both to the Congested Districts Board and to 
the Estates Commissioners, then pending before them, 
though at the same date the Estates Commissioners 
were only dealing with direct sales cases begun in 
J une, 1904. As only five Congested Districts Board 
•cases bore a priority date of, on or before, June, 1904, 
and all these five cases, together with some others, 
were finished, by the Estates Commissioners before 
the end of July, 1905, it is manifest that, under these 
Regulations,' nothing more could be done to press on 
the Congested Districts Board cases, until the proper 
time came around according to their priority dates, as 
above-mentioned. The consequence was that, be- 
tween July, 1905, and February, 1906, no new Con- 
gested Districts Board cases were taken up, and there 
was a difficulty in dealing even with these cases par- 
tially dealt with in July, 1905. On the 13th Feb- 
ruary, 1906, new Regulations were issued by the Lord 
Lieutenant, cancelling those of the 4th July, 1905. 
Under these new Regulations the Commissioners were 
•directed to have regard to the due priorities of the cases 
in the several classes of sales, inter se (that is to say, 
we were practically relegated to the original position), 
and it then became possible for the Commis- 
sioners to deal with the several classes of cases 
in such order as they, in their discretion, 
should decide. Since the date of these new 
Regulations, all Congested Districts Board cases, 
and cases in which the Estates Commissioners are pur- 
chasing lands, are proceeded with as before the date 
■of the Regulations of July, 1905, with the least pos- 
sible delay, taking their order of priority inter se and 
without reference to the claims of any other class of 
■cases. Of course, in- February last, when the Regu- 
lations were altered in the way I have mentioned, the 
•Congested Districts Board cases were largely in arrear, 
and it took some time to get them up to date, but, 
from my experience of this work, I have no hesitation 
in saying that there is no reason why any, or nearly 
any, case should not now be completed and vested 
within six months from the date of the lodgment of 
the originating request. The distribution of the 
purchase money may, possibly, take a little longer. 

17542. Mr. Kavanagh. — As a matter of fact the 
Congested Districts Board cases and the sales to the 
Estates Commissioners gets priority? — They are in a 
•catalogue by themselves. 

17543. But they do not get a certain amount of 
priority over direct sales ? — Well, they do. 

17544. They get a preference? — Yes, to some ex- 
tent. 

17545. That puts direct sales rather back ? — Well, 
it is a necessity of the situation — I do not see how it 
can be helped, because you understand the practice 
I have referred to is only where the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board or the Estates Commissioners desire to 
purchase an estate on which, as a general rule, there 
are tracts of untenanted land required for the pur- 
pose of striping up and these other operations you 
have heard described. If you have a man with un- 
tenanted land, and you want to divide his untenanted 
land, it is a poor proposition to say to him, “Wait 
for two or three years and I will be able to buy it 
from you.” You must either deal with it at once or 
drop it. 

17546. You think they must have a certain amount 
of preference? — I think they must have a certain 
amount of preference. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — There is a certain amount of rea- 
son in that. 

17547. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — Might we have 
a tabulated statement also of the estates bought by 
™e Estates Commissioners and vested in themselves, 


to correspond with this tabulated statement of estates 
vested in the Congested Districts Board?— Of course. 

17548. Sir John Colomb. — Will you kindly have 
one prepared? — I will.* One remark I would like to 
make with reference to a question Sir Antony put to 
me. In the present situation, having regard to the 
amount of money available for land purchase, it 
might be desirable to change the law in the way he 
suggested, but I doubt very much, assuming for the 
moment there was an unlimited amount of cash, which 
the Act seemed to contemplate was the case, 
whether it would be advisable to change the law 
and do away with the simpler procedure of dealing 
with jnima facie titles under which the estate could 
be got out of the Estates Commissioners’ hands at the 
earliest possible moment. 

17549. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— It would not de- 
lay it, would it ? It would only be the business of the 
solicitor to deposit his abstract of title at once, and 
then the Examiner would examine them for the purposes 
of section 17 and pass it on for further examination? 
— That might be, but it might be a case where there 
was no abstract of title, and sometimes it is an 
extremely lengthy process to produce one. I would 
not like to say that in every case a change in law 
would be altogether beneficial 

17550. So desirable did it seem to the Land Com- 
mission that that procedure should be followed, that 
I find that under date of the 22nd November, 1905, 
they issued the following Memorandum as to practice : 
'In order to expedite and simplify proceedings under 
the above Act the Irish Land Commissioners have de- 
cided to permit any vendor or his solicitor who so 
desires to lodge a complete verified abstract of title 
for the combined purpose of showing title to sell and 
to the purchase money at any time after the lodgment 
of agreements or agreement for sale in the case of 
the sale of an estate to persons other than the Land 
Commission or the Congested Districts Board, and in 
the case of a sale to the Land Commission or the Con- 
gested Districts Board at any time after the lodgment 
of the originating bequest.” Now, does it not seem 
perfectly clear that in the opinion of the Land Com- 
mission that transfer was desirable? — There it does. 
But it is quite possible for a vendor or the parties 
interested to defeat that by not accepting the per- 
mission given to them. 

17551. It is not to be supposed that the vendor 
would not accept the permission, because the facility 
and expedition would be entirely in his interest, see- 
ing that it would save him expense. This was shown 
to me since I put my question, but what we now 
propose to do is to amend the law so as to bring it 
into harmony with what the Land Commission think 
it ought to be? — What the Land Commission think 
it ought to be — the funds being as thev are. 

I, 7552 - But why should any redundancy of funds 
make any difference? — Well, supposing there was an 
unlimited supply of money, would it not lie advisable 
to get the estates out of the office of the Estates Com- 
missioners, and the lands vested in the tenants, at 
the earnest possible moment? 

agree; you simply get your abstract 
of title, examine it for the purposes of Section 17, and 
tick it off ?— I do not want to enter into a controversy 
on the subject, but supposing no abstract is given; 
is the man to wait for the preparation of his abstract, 
and getting in a lot of deeds and copies — there may 
be mortgages — would you deprive him of the simple 
procedure of lodging the deeds on which he relies as 
pnma facie evidence of his power to sell and being 
done with it. 

17554. Then what would you say to a change of 
law now which would make the lodging of the abstract 
imperative, with permission, where an abstract is not 
possible, to allow him to go on without it?— I prefer 
to leave it as it is — the Land Commission can make 
regulations from time to time, and when the money 
become redundant 


17555. Mr. Sutherland.— Y ou will use the money 
in that way ? — Yes. 


. system of land registration in 
in Act was passed making com- 
pulsory the registration of the titles of tenant pur- 
chasers under the Land Purchase Acts. Under the 
same Act landlords can voluntarily register their 
titles, but they have not done so to any extent. 


* See pp. 361- 3. 


Nov. 15, 1906. 

Mr. C. H. 
Crookshank 
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Nov. 16 1906. 17557. If they had done so, all this trouble as to 

— title would have been obviated ? — Yes, to a very great 
Mr. C. H. extent. 

Crookahank. 

17557a. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Your registra- 


tion of title is defective — you want additional legisla- 
tion for it? — I think very likely that is so. 

17558. There was a draft Bill prepared by Mr. 
Justice Madden, I think, three or four years ago, on. 
which no further progress has been made ? — Yes. 


Mr. W. 
Stuart. 


H. 


Mr. W. H. 

17559. Sir John Colomb. — Would you first tell the 
Commission your position and when you took it up ? — 

I was appointed an Assistant Land Commissioner in 
1900, and up to the passing of the Land Act of 1903 
was engaged fixing rents under the Land Law Acts. 
In 1904 I was appointed Inspector for Management of 
Estates, for the sale of which to the Estates Com- 
missioners proceedings had been instituted under 
Sections 6, 7, and 8 of the Irish Land Act, 1903, and 
from that date up to the present time I have been 
engaged in this work in the Province of Connaught. 
In September", 1904, as Management of Estates 
Inspector, I had associated with me one Inspector, 
three Assistant Inspectors, and a Surveyor. Up to 
the present this staff has dealt with thirty-five estates, 
which comprised 32,803 acres of untenanted land, and 
41,955 acres of tenanted land, held by 1,631 tenants, 
the total area being 74,758 acres, and the total pur- 
chase money being £731,137. On the accompanying 
Schedule* will be found full particulars for each estate. 
Of the untenanted land, 24,946 acres have been used 
in enlarging 820 holdings, and in the creation of 221 
new holdings, and the tenants have been put in pos- 
session. Arrangements are now almost completed for 
the disposal of the remainder, which will provide for 
the enlargement of 330 holdings, and the creation of 
71 new holdings, and we hope to have the land striped 
and the tenants in possession before the 1st Decem- 
ber next. 

17560. Will you pass on to procedure? — When an 
estate is offered for sale to the Commissioners, 
and the formalities prescribed by the Act and 
Rules have been complied with, it is then in- 
spected, and, after taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, a separate price is fixed on the un- 
tenanted land, and on each holding on the estate. 
The vendor is then notified of the estimated price, 
and, if he intimates his willingness to accept same, 
a scheme is prepared for the allotment of the un- 
tenanted land and re-arrangement and consolidation 
of holdings. The greatest care is exercised in the 
selection of the tenants for additional land — their 
means, number in family, ability to work land, their 
industry, and the likelihood of their making good and 
solvent tenant purchasers being carefully considered. 
Regulation VI. of the Regulations made by the 
Lord Lieutenant under Section 23 of the Act, and 
dated the 13th day of February, 1906, directs that: — 

“ Where a parcel of land is sold under Section 2 
to a person not being in possession of any other 
land, the parcel should, so far as reasonably prac- 
ticable, be of sufficient size and fertility to enable 
the purchaser, if he manages and cultivates it pro- 
perly, to pay tlie purchase annuity and other out- 
goings, and to maintain himself and his family on 
its produce, not only at the time of the sale, but, 
so far as can be reasonably anticipated, in the 
future.” 

“ When a parcel of land is so sold to a person 
being in possession of other land, this regulation 
shall apply with the substitution, for the parcel 
sold under Section 2, of the total amount of land 
in his possession after he has been put into pos- 
session of the parcel sold under Section 2.” 

‘ A parcel of land shall not be sold to any person 
of whose farming experience, habits of industry, 
and competence to work the land as a holding, and 
purpose so to work it and not to sell or assign it, 
the Estates Commissioners are not reasonably satis- 
fied.” 

Where migration and consolidation of holdings are 
necessary, these are provided .for ; care is also taken 
to give a tenant the class of land which he is most 
in need of, as the success and settlement of the ques- 
tion largely depends on the selection of the tenant 
and the suitability of the land to his requirements. 
The scheme is prepared by the Inspector having 
regard to the foregoing considerations ; in it 
he details the manner in which he proposes 

* See np 


Stuart examined. 

to distribute the untenanted land, and sets 
out the sub-section of Section 2 (1) of the- 
Act under which tome the persons to whom it is 
proposed to allot the lands, also the area and valua- 
tion of the land (if any) which they already possess, 
and their means of working the additional land pro- 
posed to be given to them. He further states the suim 
which he recommends should be sanctioned, by way 
of Free Grant or otherwise, for the improvement of 
the parcels. The Commissioners scrutinise this 
scheme, and approve, disapprove, or modify it’ as the 
case may be. 

17561. When you speak of the inspector there you 
mean one of the inspecting staff? — There is one in- 
spector and three assistant inspectors. An assistant 
inspector usually prepares the scheme and submits it 
to me. 

17562. Will you proceed ? — When the arrangements, 
for the allotment of the untenanted lands have 
been approved of by the Commissioners, under- 
takings are obtained from the proposed pur- 
chasers to buy, at the estimated prices, the 
parcels allotted to them. Undertakings are also ob- 
tained from the tenants to purchase their holdings 
at the prices fixed by the Commissioners. In these 
undertakings the proposed purchasers agree to pay 
interest in lieu of rent at 3£ per cent, on the esti- 
mated prices from the date on which the Commis- 
sioners agree to purchase the estate (to which date 
the tenants are liable to the vendor for rent) until the 
lands are vested in them (the purchasing tenants). 

I should perhaps here explain that, as soon as the 
vendor has intimated his willingness to accept the 
estimated price, and has shown prima facie title to 
sell, a formal proposal to purchase is prepared. When 
he accepts the proposal, and the necessary under- 
takings have been obtained from the tenants to pur- 
chase their holdings at the estimated prices, a formal 
agreement to purchase is entered into by the Com- 
missioners. From the date of the agreement to pur- 
chase the Commissioners are liable to pay interest 
to the vendor at 3£ per cent, on the agreed 
purchase money until it is advanced and dis- 
tributed, while, as already stated, the tenants 
cease to pay the vendor rent as from the date 
on which the Land Commission agree to purchase 
the estate, from which date they are, in accordance 
with the terms of their purchase undertakings, liable 
to pay 3j2- per cent, interest in lieu of rent to the 
Land Commission on the purchase price of their hold- 
ings. It will thus be seen that, as soon as the Com- 
missioners agree to purchase the estate, the tenants 
cease to pay rent and only pay interest in lieu of 
rent (a reduction of from 20 to 30 per cent.) up to 
the date on which the holdings and the untenanted 
lands are vested in them, from which date they 
commence to pay the purchase annuities cal- 
culated at 3-i per cent, on the purchase money. 
Possession of the untenanted land" is obtained by 
the Commissioners, as a rule, when they agree to 
purchase the estate. The agreement to purchase may, 
however, provide for the vendor retaining the un- 
tenanted land, or portion thereof, in hands for a few 
months to sell the stock thereon, but in such a case 
he does not receive the 3£ per cent, interest on the 
purchase money of this part of the estate until he 
gives up possession. Our practice is, where possible, 
to put the proposed purchasers into possession of the 
untenanted land as soon as we get possession from the 
landlord, and then to carry out any improvements 
which have been sanctioned by the Commissioners. 

17563. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — In regard to the 
purchase of untenanted land what is your procedure 
in purchasing it. "What are- the principles upon which 
you assess the value and upon which you offer a price- 
to the landlord ? — I estimate the price on what I con- 
sider to be the gross fair rent. 

17564. That is on untenanted land. On grazing 
land would you take grazing rents ? — No ; I fix what. 

. 364-5. 
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1 consider would be the gross fair rent of that land if 
at weTe in the hands of a tenant. 

17565. And the gross fair rent you fix would then be 
•communicated to the landlord ? — No ; when I fix the 
gross fair rent I capitalise that sum at per cent., 
and deduct 15 per cent, as margin for security, and 
sthat is the amount that is offered to the vendor. 

17566. We have evidence in regard to the price of 
untenanted land. It has been analysed into two in- 
terests — the landlord interest in the untenanted land 
and the interest of a possible tenant. Do you enter 
into such an analysis as that in assessing the value of 
the land ? — I do not make suoh an analysis, but esti- 
mate the prices on the gross fair rent which would be 
paid by a tenant if in possession of the land. 

17567. Could you form any idea as to the difference 
"between the value of such land as that and the value 
of ordinary tenanted land? — I do not quite understand 
'the question. 

17568. Say that the ordinary tenanted land would 
: sell for twenty-one years’ purchase of the rental. How 
many years’ purchase on your valuation would you 
give for untenanted land ? — On which valuation — the 
poor law valuation, or the inspector’s valuation ? 

17569. You form a valuation, doi you not? You 
form an estimate of the gross value of the land ? — 
Twenty-six and a half years’ purchase of what I con- 
sider to be the gross fair rent. 

17570. Why do you say twenty-six and a half year’s 
purchase while in the case I have supposed you would 
give only twenty-oner years’ purchase for the tenanted 
land? — In the one case we get the land free from 
any tenant. We are put in the position that ws can 
acquire the whole produce of that land, whereas in .the 
case of tenanted land the landlord does not receive the 
whole produce. He merely receives the rent which 
has been assessed on that land. 


17571. Have you found any reluctance or indisposi- 
tion on the part of landlords or owners to bargain with 
you on these terms? — In a number of cases we have. 
There are a number of cases where our prices have 
been refused. Commissioner Bailey instanced a case 
where we offered twenty-seven years’ purchase on the 
gross fair rent, and where the landlord refused to take 
it. I have got the figures here. The landlord stated 
that his income out of this land was over £3,000. 
That is his gross income. I remember at the time I 
worked it out that his net income would be £2,500. 
Our price, if invested with the bonus at three and a 
half per cent., would give him £2,000 a year. Our 
price was twenty-seven years’ purchase, and it was 
proposed that the Commissioners would, by giving 
him that price, lose money on the resale. 

17572. From the paper handed in am I right in say- 
ing that of untenanted land excluding domains you 
bought 32,803 acres for a gross [.rice of £380,707, 
yielding an average of 26-2 years’ purchase? — Yes. 
That is so. 

17573. Have you had many owners refusing your 
terms for untenanted land in regard to which you had 
entered into negotiations with them ? — Some land- 
lords have refused to accept our estimated prices. 

17574. Hava you had refusals in regard to more land 
than you bought? — No, we have not. 

17575. Do you anticipate in future that proceeding 
upon the principle you have now stated you will 
get the untenanted land you want? — I am afraid not. 

17576. If it be necessary to get possession of un- 
tenanted land what procedure do you propose — If you 
are to settle this question as it ought to be settled you 
must in my opinion have compulsion. 

17577. In regard to untenanted land? — And to ten- 
anted land in certain cases. 

17577a. You are dealing with congested districts ? — 
And other parts of administrative counties in which 
congestion exists. 

17578. And in order to acquire possession of these 
ttinly 6C * areas y° u W0U Jd require compulsion ? — Cer- 


175 L 9 ' .Smiting ourselves to the acquisition of the 
congested areas, would you not attain your end by so 
modifying the section so as not to render the consent 
oi tfte landlord necessary to the declaration of the 
estate as congested ?— Well. I have a case in my mind 
wnere the estate consisted of small scattered holdings, 
• where we had acquired untenanted land adjoin - 
. JL- 6 es ^ at f- If that estate with the small scattered 
dmgs had come into the market and we had ac- 
quired it we could have improved it. It did not come 


in, and we were unable to do anything with those pj ov |g looe 

tenants. We had to dispose of the un tenanted land ' 

otherwise. Mr. W. H. 

17579a. By paying more money could you not get Stuart 
possession of all ths land you want ? — Of course, if you 
paid the price asked by the landlords you would get 
plenty more land. But how are we to recover that ? 

17580. Having regard to the limitations imposed 
by law, namely, that you cannot pay more for land 
not being part of a congested estate than you can re- 
cover by the resale of it you cannot fulfil your func- 
tions without the power of compulsion? — No. 

17581. Mr. Sutherland. — Am I right in taking it 
that in valuing land that has got tenants on it you 
value the landlord’s interest at twent.y-one years and 
the tenants' at five years ? Is that the proportion ? — 

No. Where there are tenants we have only to value 
what would be fair for the landlord to receive for the 
rent he is getting out of the land. 

17582. Well, the remainder of the price will be the 
tenants’ part ? — There is no remainder of price in that 
case. It is all tenanted land. 

17583. Take the case of the untenanted land. What 
is the price there that you would buy at? — Our aver- 
age price has been twenty-six and a half years’ pur- 
chase of the gross fair rent. 

17584. Are the comparisons upon like sums in both 
cases? — No. It is net fair rent in the tenant's case. 

17585. What is the difference Between them? — The 
net fair rent is the gross fair rent less the deductions 
to which the tenant is entitled in respect of his im- 
provement. 

17586. What is the value of them? — It would be 
very hard to lay down a principle for each case, as 
the improvements vary in the case of each holding. 

17587. You said on untenanted land the purchase 
price is twenty-six and a half and on land with ten- 
ants it is twenty-one. Is the difference not caused in 
the latter case by the fact that the tenants hav 2 a 
right as well as the landlord ? — In the case of tenanted 
land the landlord has only the right to collect a fixed 
rent, and the improvements and right of occupancy 
are the tenants, while in the case of untenanted land 
we acquire a greater interest, namely, the right to the 
full profits of the land, and the power to dispose of 
it as we may think fit. 

17588. Surely everything can be classified under 
tenants’ rights and landlords’ rights. I simply wish 
to get at the proportion of property in this dual owner- 
ship. It must be the difference between the two cate- 
gories, the one the land sold without tenants and the 
other with tenants? — You cannot lay down a hard 
and fast rule as to valuing tenants’ rights, because it 
often sells for considerably more than the landlord’s 
interest. 

17589. You were talking of the sale, but here, where 
there is an actual bona f ide sale made, the landlord 
gets twenty-six and a half years' purchase there is no 
tenant? — Yes. 

17590. And where there are tenants he gets twenty- 
one. The differencj must be caused by the tenants' 
right? — By the tenant being there, and the landlord 
only allowed to get a certain rent from the tenant. 

17591. So it is five and a half years in that case? — 

Yes. 

17592. So the landlord’s interest is twenty-one as to 
five and a half. Is not that so? — Yes. It would be 
in that ease. 

Mr. Sutherland. — I am not to analyse the various 
items in which it is made up. 

17593. Sir Francis Mowatt.— The twenty -six and a 
half is on the gross fair rent and the twenty-one is on 
the net fair rent, and the difference is really a differ- 
ence of calculation? — The difference is this — the land- 
lord is entitled in the case of untenanted land to its 
full profits, and can give it to us to dispose of as we 
like, whereas his interest in the tenanted land is not 
so great, seeing that it is in the possession of tenants 
at fixed rents who are entitled to the improvements. 

17594. I want to know if you can tell me whether 
twenty-six and a half years’ purchase is the price of 
the whole thing, the landlord and tenant improve; 
ments, everything. If you calculated the price of 
tenanted land in gross fair rent what would the 
twenty-one and a half years’ net rent represent in 
gross fair rent ? — That would entirely depend on the 
improvements carried out by the tenants. 

17595. On ths average what would you say? It is a 
little confusing, the two things? — I can scarcely 
2 F 
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Wc-v 13 1900'. enswer that. I have 1 here a form of pink schedule 

L ’ used in fixing fair rents, -and I have filled it up,, and 

Mr. W. H. It may give you some idea of what the gross and the 
Stuart. net fair rent would be in the case I have taken. 

17596. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — As to the state- 
ment about the number of years’ . purchase paid on 
untenanted lands by the Congested Districts Board 
and the number of years’ purchase paid by tfche 
Estates Commissioners, . is there some little difficulty 
in a comparison of that kind arising from the fact 
that as regards purchases actually made .we have no 
certainty that there, was a uniform standard of valua- 
tion? — Those figures given by Commissioner Finucane 
were for estates purchased by the Estates Commis- 
sioners in the County of Galway, and the figures for 
the estates purchased by the Congested Districts Board 
in- the County of Galway are taken from their annual 
report. 

17597. What I want to find out is this. Was 
there not an element wanting in the calculation owing 
to the fact that we had not any conjoint inspection 
up to this to assure us that the standard of valuation 
of the Congested Districts Board was the same as 
your standard? — Yes, but in this case the poor-law 
valuation was taken as the standard. 

17598. The case you refer to? — Yes. 

• 17599. Mr. Kavanagh. — Y ou recommend compul- 
sory purchase, as I understand it, in reference to un- 
tenanted land, and you said you also required it and 
wished for it in the case of tenanted land? — That is 
my opinion if you are to settle the country in a 
satisfactory manner. 

17600. Why? — For this reason, a landlord may have 
a tenanted estate adjoining untenanted land acquired 
by the Commissioners. The owner of that- tenanted 
land does not wish to sell. That estate may require 
re- arrangement of holdings and enlargement, but 
under the present conditions the Commissioners can- 
not interfere with them unless they are sold. 

17601. But if you take compulsory powers to ac- 
quire untenanted land you could take what you 
wanted out of the estate? — But you could not re- 
arrange and consolidate the holdings of a landlord 
who would not sell. 

17602. Sir John Colojib. — Is there not another 
reason. There may be very large grazing farms adjoin- 
ing untenanted land, which, in order to carry out and 
complete operations, it might be essentially necessary 
to acquire for the re-arrangement of the estate. Would 
you tell me this — you said just now in regard to the 
attempt to obtain estates that you had a considerable 
number of refusals — about how many were there ? — In 
twenty-four cases, comprising 14,440 acres, the esti- 
mated prices of the Commissioners were refused by 
the landlords. The estimated price was £207,198. The 
figures are for the whole of Irelard. 

17603. When you talk about refusals, are we to 
understand that you made an offer to the landlords 
and asked them to sell? — No. 

17604. I do not understand the initial stage by 
which you arrive at the point enabling you to say 
that the landlord has refused? — A landlord asked the 
Commissioners what price they would be prepared to 
give for certain untenanted land. They made inspec- 
tion >and notified him of the price they would be pre- 
pared to pay, provided he complies with the necessary 
rules and regulations. 

. 17605. Then it was not refusal to sell — it was simply 
expressing willingness to sell, the whole thing falling 
through because there was difference as to price — is 
\ that it ? — Yes. 

17606. With reference to the paragraph you just 
read, I want to clear up what is rather puzzling me. 
You have agreed with the landlord to buy an estate 
which embraces both tenanted and untenanted land ? 
— Yes. 

17607. You pay him per cent, on the agreed 
purchase money ? — Yes. 

17608. And you take charge of the untenanted 
land?— Yes, when we take over possession. 

17608a. Then the tenants are put under an obliga- 
tion to pay 3£ per cent, pending the vesting order? — 
Yes. 

17609. What fund pays 3A per cent, to the landlord 
for the untenanted land ? — We get from the proposed 
purchasers whom we put in possession of the un- 
ion anted land 3j per cent, on the purchase price of 
the parcel on which they are placed in possession, 
which is as a rule on the day on which we take over 
possession from the landlord 


17610. Then in point of fact the tenants 
being tenants pay 3$ per cent. Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell has pointed out to me, you recoup the 3£ per 
cent, by letting the grazing land temporarily? — We 
have done very little of that so far, because we have 
always been able to put the tenant into possession the 
moment we take over possession from the landlord. 

17611. You mean into possession of the untenanted 
land ? — Yes. 

17612. And they have to pay 3g peT cent. , on the 
purchase money fixed not on the holding only but the 
holding and the addition carved out of . the unten- 
anted land? — Yes. 

17613. Then it is ; the tenant whose land is to 
be re-arranged who recoups the per cent, to pay the 
landlord for his untenanted land ? — Yes. 

17614. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If you do not get it 
from the tenant you do not pay the money? — Oh, 
yes. We take over possession, and we are liable to the 
vendor for the 3% per cent., even if we are not able to 
put the tenants in possession. 

17615. Mr. Sutherland. — Your interest is to get 
the tenant in possession as soon as possible ? — Yes. 

17616. Sir John Colomb. — So far as untenanted 
land goes the landlord receives 3£ per cent, on the 
purchase money, and the tenants are to pay it?— Yes. 

17617. Do you collect it?— Yes. 

17618. And you pay it to the landlord? — Yes. 

17619. But you are only bound to pay what yon 
receive ? — Oh, no. We are bound to pay to the vendor 
per cent, on the agreed purchase price of the 
estates. 

17620. It is somewhat different when you buy estates 
in globo from the case of direct sales ? — Yes. Entirely 
different under direct sales. 

17621. The landlord selling direct to his tenants 
would have a percentage agreed upon — say 3£ per 
cent. — and you collect that under direct sales, but you 
are only bound to pay to the landlord what you re- 
ceive? — Yes, that is what takes place in the cases of 
sales by landlords direct to tenants. 

17622. I wanted to bring that out. It is so with 
sales direct to the tenants within zones or otherwise, 
but in this case there is a difference. Where you buy 
an estate in globo from the landlord when the bargain 
is struck he is sure of getting his 3£ per cent, on the 
tenanted land whether they pay . or not ? — Yes. 
Where we agree to buy an estate from a land- 
lord, the Commissioners are bound to pay him 
31, per cent, on the agreed purchase price of 
not only the tenanted land, but also of the untenanted 
land. As regards the untenanted land which 
I have allotted, in all cases the tenants have 
done the fencing themselves, as a man able 
and willing to work land should do the fencing 
on his own holding. Doing such work for 

the tenants, unless under exceptional circum- 
stances, is not by any means calculated, in my 
opinion, to bring about that spirit of self-reliance and 
industry which is so desirable ; moreover, it is more 
expensive, and might result in an increase in the price 
for which the tenant would be asked to purchase the 
holding. In this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that increased expenditure on improvements, 
spread over a small area, and added to the purchase 
price of the holding, increases the annuity 
payable by *he tenants and affects the security. 
We in all cases endeavour to get the tenants to build 
their own houses, as far as possible, and it is very 
encouraging to see the large amount of work they 
have done, and the many, improvements carried out 
in such a short time without practically any State 
aid. Where, however, works affecting a number of 
tenants or the estate generally, such as drainage and 
road-making, are necessary, we get these done either 
by direct labour or by contract. 

17623. Mr. Sutherland. — You talk of purchasing 
untenanted land where houses are necessary and 
fences are' necessary ? — Yes. 

17624. Is not that a very heavy burden upon a man 
taking up new land to have to provide all these 
things?— I think a man who is able and willing to 
work land would be very glad to get untenanted land 
and fence it himself, and we have found that in prac- 
tice. On 30,000 acres we have never yet had to make 
fences for a tenant. 

17625. Either by loan or grant or in any other- 
way ?— No ; the only thing that may happen is that 
a man may have to make about £20 worth of fences 
and we may give that man £3 or £4 of an . advance. 
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53 17626. What do you estimate the erection of house 
and offices and the. making of fences would cost on a 
new holding like that ?— If you build a house such as 
is indicated by some of the plans I have here it 
(Costs from £120 to £150 according to the locality. 

17627. That is a house of six apartments? — Not so 
many. Here is a plan of one of the houses we build. 
We have a contract for the erection of fifteen of those 
houses at £150 each ( produces plan). 

17628. There would be an increased stock, or the 
price of .stock, and he would have to get that, too ? — 
A great many of the people we have to deal with 
have some stock, and they are able to provide more, 
stock when they get additional land. 

,17629. That is an addition to the purchase money 
for which they get an advance? — No sum is added to 
the purchase money of a holding in respect of grants 
made by, the Commissioners for the purchase of 
cattle. 

17630. Is the annuity less or more than the aver- 
age fair rent? — It is at least 15 per cent, less than 
the average fair rent. 

17631. Don’t you think all that is a very heavy 
burden on a man taking up untenanted land right 
away ? — Undoubtedly it is. 

17632. Have you power to- make any grants? — We 
have power to make an advance, and the Commis- 
sioners have also powers to make free grants, but the 
fund they have, at their disposal for making grants is 
very limited. , 

17633. But as a matter of fact you state you have 
got men to build this sort of house and equip their 
farms? — We have got them to build better houses 
than those of which I have submitted plans. 

17634. And to fence themselves ? — Yes. 

17635. And fully, to stock the holding ? — Yes. 

17636. Have, you had any such transactions? — Yes, 
•over 200. ‘ • 

17637. Is this a list of them that you have handed 
in ? — The list shows the number of holdings enlarged 
and new holdings created on the estates dealt with 
by me.* 

17638. In what counties mostly are the new hold- 
ings? — They are nearly altogether in the County Gal- 
wav, though some of them are in Roscommon, Sligo, 
and Mayo. 

17639.' Have you at your disposal any large fund 
out of which you might make grants such as these ? — 
We make free grants and we make advances. 

17640. In every case? — No; we can make either 
free grants or advances. 

17641. And you have made both? — To a certain ex- 
tent. We never increase the re-sale price of a holding 
by more than £30 for buildings, because that adds 
19s. 6(7, a year to the annuity,on the holding, and if 
you pile up or make a very big advance, it may bring 
the annuity considerably over what a fair rent would 


17649. You gave them £100 and they dealt with the iVou . 15, 
builder? — Yes. - U— 

17650. But they did their own fences ?--Yes, , Mr. w.H, 

17651. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Are there any houses at all Stuart, 
built under your supervision? — We supervise all those 
houses when we give either a grant or advance. 

17652. Mr. Sutherland.— Have you built some by 
contract direct for yourselves? — We have. 

17653. Mr. O’Kelly.— You know, of course, the 
Congested Districts Board put up houses exactly the 
same as that one there ( indicates plan). What was 
the contract price to you? — We have a number of 
contracts at present for that very type of house at 
£140 each. 

17654. The Congested Districts Board for some 
time past do not give these buildings out under con- 
tract? — They get them done 

17655. By their own workmen, and houses . costing 
£140 by contract can now be erected for £110, as Mr. 

Doran pointed out to us when we were 1 in the West. 

17656. The new biiildings they put up on the Clare-, 
mount property ? — I doubt if they can get a house of 
that type put up for £110. I know they can get it. 
done cheaper than by contract, because they do away 
with the contractor’s profit. 

17657. You know Claremorris well?— Yes. 

17658. I daresay you have been down at the con- 
vent? — Yes. us 

17659. You have seen the houses erected down there / 

— Yes. 

17660. You have been inside them?— I have not 
been inside them. , 

17661. If you have not been inside it is hard to 
make a proper comparison, but don’t you think it 
would be well if you followed their example, that is 
to say, have the houses put up by your own men at 
-j.10 instead of letting it out to contract 1— Yes, if we 
had the necessary stafi. 

17662. Your resources are as great as the Board s ‘ 

— Unfortunatelv we have not the staff at present. 

17663. Sir John Colosib.— You say you make a 
contract for £140? — Yes. , . . 

17664. Does the tenant do any work?— No; this is: 
where we put them up by contract ourselves. 

17665. In the other case where you give £30, and. 
get £100 worth of work done, how do you pay that 
£30?— We pay it as the work proceeds. 

17666. Are the works always executed according to 
your specification? — Yes, except where a tenant 
wishes to put up a thatched house. We have no 
objection to his putting up a thatched house where 
we only advance £30. 

17667. How many cases have you had where there 
was jerry building and inferior work done in carrying 
out these building operations? — I don’t think we 
have had anv case. , 

17668. Is not that against all experience of any- 
body who has to do with building on any scale; is 
not it usually the case that the amount always ex- 
ceeds the estimate, and that it is not well done unless 
there is constant supervision ?— We have always con- 
stant supervision where the work is let by contract. 

17669. I am talking of the cases where the tenants 
put up the houses? — In these cases we find they do 
better work than we can get done by a contractor. In 
everyone of those cases where £30 was advanced the 
tenant builds a house that would have cost us over 
£150. 

17670. Mr. O’ Kelly.— W here does the money come 
from? . . ... 

Sir John Colomb. — That is a point to which 
I wish to refer. Have you any reason to think that 
there is no lurking danger underneath this, of tenants 
borrowing from the banks or gombeen men, and then 
starting with debt?— I will give you an instance of 
an evicted tenant who was living in a little shed 
thrown up against a wall for five years. The Com- 
missioners gave him a new holding. They did net 
give him a free grant, but they gave him an advance 
of £30 for building purposes, repayable as part of 
his purchase annuity, and I repeatedly went to that 
man and asked him - was not he building too good a 
house, and would he not run out his capital. He 
told me no. He went on building a house that would 
have cost us £180, and put up out-offices and stocked 
his land, all with money sent by his family in 
America. The moment they saw him in possession of 
a holding thev all clubbed together to help him. 

17671. You think then that this money comes from 
relatives ; that the prospect of ownership induces re- 
latives to help men to build houses and improve their 
position ?— That is my experience. 
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1O6 17672. Mr. O’Kelly. — I think that is the general 

■experience in the West, too?— In the cases of bad 
and congested estates coming within the defi- 
nition of Section 6 (5), where holdings are 

intermixed and held in rundale, we re-arrange 
and Consolidate the holdings, and, in order to do this 
properly, migration almost always is necessary.. In 
these cases it is sometimes necessary to retain the 
estate in our hands for some time, but our practice 
is to make the arrangements to re-sell as rapidly as 
possible. On one of the first estates that we dealt with 
in Galway (in 1904), there were eight tenants holding 
136 different patches of land in two different town- 
lands and two different parishes. When I inspected 
this estate I reported that it should not be pur- 
chased in its present condition unless the tenants 
would agree to have the holdings re-arranged and 
consolidated. After considerable difficulty we suc- 
ceeded in carrying out a scheme which included the 
migration of two of the tenants and the re-arrange- 
ment and consolidation of the remaining holdings. 
One of the great difficulties we had to contend with 
in this case was a determined attempt to intimidate 
the migrants from taking the holdings proposed to 
given them. Graves were dug on the holdings and 
threatening notices posted, but, notwithstanding 
this, by firmness and patience, and making it per- 
fectly clear to all concerned that they were being 
treated with absolute fairness, all opposition was 
overcome, and we carried out our original scheme 
without the slightest deviation. One of the migrants 
built his own house; we got the other built, and 
both migrants are now in peaceable possession, 
ihese migrants and the remaining tenants consider- 
ably benefited by the arrangements by us on the re- 
sale of the estates. 

17673. With regard to your report that the estate 
should not be purchased in its present condition un- 
less the tenants would agree to have the holdings re- 
arranged, had you, before you agreed with the tenants 
or got the tenants to agree, settled the price with the 
landlord ? — The landlord had settled the price with 
the tenants. 

17674. Is that common ?— Yes ; in a great many of 
the cases, especially where there is untenanted land, 
the landlord comes to terms with the tenant and 
then offers it under Section 6. I propose to refer to 
that later on. 

17675. Mr. O’Kelly.— Y ou say that one of the 
great difficulties you had to contend with in this case 
was a determined attempt to intimidate the migrants. 
VVho were malcihg that attempt?— The tenants them- 
selves on this estate. 

17676. What was the object of it?— There were a 
few of the tenants who did not want to carry out the 
re-arrangement. If possible they wanted to get more 
.land themselves. 

■ ,P 6 Z 7 - th ®y w ? re jealous of the others getting 
ierms^ 6S ’ tbe7 thought the others were getting better 

17678 . Sir Francis Mowatt.— But the arrangements 

tor the migration must be subsequent to the arrange- 
ments for the sale of the estate?— Not in this case. 

It was one of the first, and it was conditional that 
the re-arrangement should take place or the Commis- 
sioners would not buy. 

17679. Sir John 'Colomb.— W as the opposition 
founded upon this, that certain tenants there wanted 
to get more land, and therefore fearing the migrants 
coming m would absorb that land wished to 
l-.eep them out in order to secure more land for them- 
selves ?— Yes. On another estate there were twenty-one 
holdings which were very intermixed, and which could 
not be put on a sound basis without migration We 
got five of the tenants to migrate, and rearranged and 
consohdated the remaining holdings. The migrants 
built their own houses, and made the fences on the 
new holdings, they getting small free grants to do so 
Is re^ld™ 1 * Sll0Wlng the estates as Purchased and 

n,i 7 - 6 )°‘ + i Sir *1™ IS MOWATT—Did the migrants go 
outside the estate?— They were kept on the estate, 
having been allotted part of the untenanted land sold 

tW LX 6 ? cLfr C T mi T° neTS - 1 ma - v mention 

tiiat m that case the tenants were poor. Tliev had 
only small thatched houses, and we gave them a free 
grant of £50 thinking that each would build a £ 
substantial thatched house. Instead of that they 
h i'-Tao? I f fine two-storeyed houses. 7 

17681. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you find that desire 


to build good houses general in the case of migrants ?‘ 
— That is my experience. 

17682. Sir John Colomb. When you speak of mi- 
grants we are not to take it it means tenants broiight 
from one estate or one part of the country to another?' 
— Not in this particular case. 

17683. Mr. Sutherland. — But you are giving them! 
untenanted lands? — Yes, and getting them to sur- 
render their old homes. 

17684. Mr. O’Kelly. — It is a redistribution off 
land to people on the one property? — In this way. 
On this estate there were fourteen tenants under £5 . 
valuation ; there were six between £5 and £10, and 
only one over £10. Now there is only one tenant 
under £5— he has other means ; there are ten between 
£5 and £10, and eleven over £10. 

17685. Sir John Colomb. — Do you consider that, 
these holdings represented by £10 are holdings that 
can be cultivated properly by spade labour only?— 
No ; every one of those men could do some of his farm, 
work with a plough. 

17686. Every one of these holdings is of a nature- 
and extent that must necessitate the use of a horse, 
to work it thoroughly ?— I don’t say that they will; 
require the use of a horse. 

17687. If they work it as a mixed farm ?— Everu 
so ; the farmer can hire a horse for three or four days, 
in the spring if he requires it. 

17688. I did not mean the possession of a horse,, 
but the use of a horse. In order to work it as a 
mixed farm effectively, the use of a horse will be 
necessary ? — I won’t go so far as to say it would be 
necessary. I have an estate in my mind, one of the 
first purchased under previous Purchase Acts on . 
which there was neither a horse nor a plough when 
it was purchased, and they were very poor, and were 
not able to pay down the one-fourth of the purchase 
money, which had to be lodged in cash. It was 
raised in the bank, and my father was security for 
them. I am astonished now when I go back to see 
the position of those people. Most of them have » 
horse now, and their houses and holdings are great I v 
improved. 

1.7689. Due to the enlargement of holdings ?— No 
the holdings were not enlarged. 

i ?' 7 ^?°' T P ue , to the Progress of agricultural know- 
ledge • Due to the management of their farms since 
they purchased. 

17691. Mr. Sutherland. — T o an improvement in- 
their circumstances ? — Yes. 

17692. Mr. O’Kelly.— T o the feeling that all the 
improvements they make are their own ?_ Yes. 
At present we are dealing with congested estates; 
as defined by Section 6 (5), two of which I give 
as examples. On one of these estates there were 
fifty-five tenanted holdings with an average valuation 
ot £3 3s. ; m this case there was not sufficient un- 
tenanted land on the estate to make the holdings 
economic, but we acquired a large farm of un- 
tenanted land in the neighbourhood containing abour 
/UU acres and arrangements are now being carried 
cat by which nine tenants surrender their old hold- 
ings and migrate. 

17693. Sir John Colomb. -T his was a large farm,, 
simply a parcel of land by itself ?— There were six 
very small tenants on portion of it 
17694. Sir Mm Mowait.-Too n«an herds!- 
iney were tenants of uneconomic holdings. The re- 
arrangement of that estate is being carried on this 
1 r ®1 eived a re P° rt this morning to the 
^ tl l' a t Ve 7 thlng was goi7, 8 on most satisfactorily, 
!cl;i n fh S Tf re a 8 reein g to everything that was 
* h ,e°ther estate there are thirty-five ten- 
- h0ld ? gs exposed 238 intermixed plots ; 
there was no untenanted land on this estate, but we 
bourhnod 3 farm of unt enanted land in the neigh- 

bourhood, and arrangements are now bein? carried - 

ment 0 re^rfan ting d * ght *f ants and fov the enlargf- 
ment, re-arrangement, and consolidation of the hold- 

in ^hf'teT migr ,\ tin 6 ei 8 ht tenants; is that 
to another Se e C 7! g bOUrh<M,d ? ~ Fl ' om one estate 
In the re o i r estates are pretty convenient there. 
migStion n %° f “ °* the estates “I Connaught, 

Tre abmlntll tenants consolidation of holdings 

are absolutely essential, and should he effected 

w transfir ten abow 1 . ) Iceal opposition when 

which commute antS + t0 foldings on other estates 
the holdinoc 6 un t™® n ted land, from poor estates;. 

holdings on which require re-arrangement and! 
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enlargement but on which there is no untenanted 
land to enable such re-arrangement and enlargement 
to be effected. This opposition is more frequent 
when estates are situate in different parishes, but I 
believe that by patience, firmness, and tact, these 
difficulties, when they present themselves, can be 
overcome. 

17696. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In your obser- 
vations of the operations of the Purchase Acts in the 
poorer districts, is it your impression that estates 
are being sold which ought not to pass to the tenants 
without the condition of the farms being considerably 
improved by enlargement and drainage under direct 
sales ? — Yes, it is. 

17697. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you make these im- 
provements sometimes? — We make improvements 
where we buy estates ourselves, but there are a num- 
ber of estates sold direct, and these are the ones to 
which his lordship refers. 

17698. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What prevents 
you from making improvements on those estates ; is 
it the impossibility of recovering in any way the 
money that would be spent on the improvements? — I 
understand that where the estate is sold direct, the 
Commissioners cannot recover as part of the purchase 
annuities money expended by them on improvements. 

17699. If that difficulty of the law be removed, 
would it be competent to you to improve the con- 
dition of those holdings ? — Yes, it would. 

17700. You would be able to do it? — Yes, but I 
don’t think you could do it quite so well or with a 
free hand where the estates are sold direct. 

17701. You would have to do it with the consent 
of the tenant with whom the landlord had dealt 
direct ? — Yes. 

17702. Are you aware that it was the intention of 
the Legislature declared in Parliament to give power 
to spend money on the improvements of such estates, 
and that through some omission the power to recover 
the money so spent was not inserted in the section ? — 
So I have heard. 

17703. That would be a point upon which you 
think the law might advantageously be amended? — 
Yes. 

17704. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — It is a pity 
that the farms should be vested in the tenants with- 
out their being in any sort of finished and final 
condition? — Especially in the way of re-arrangement. 
As regards migration, it is the strong tenant who 
should be encouraged to migrate, as through this 
means, the greater benefit will be conferred on the 
tenants adjoining the land he surrenders — besides, he 
can stand removal better. Up to the present twenty- 
five tenants have been migrated in the district I have 
been dealing with, and twenty-six more will have 
migrated by the 1st December next. The loss incurred 
in migrating these twenty-five tenants averaged £70 
each. The loss which will be incurred in migrating 
the other twenty-six tenants will average about £80 
per man. 


17705. Sir John Colomb, — Where you say the 
strong man is to be encouraged to migrate, do you 
mean merely a change from one part of an estate to 
another, or do you mean from a congested district 
to somewhere else? — No matter where he migrates, I 
would always wish to migrate the strong man. 

17706. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What do you mean 
by the strong man ? — A man who has got help and 
good means. 

17707. Mr. O’Kelly. — That is the practice that the 
Congested Districts Board has been following? — So I 
understand. 

17708. Sir John Colomb. — Is not that a very ob- 
jectionable basis. When people know that an arrange- 
ment of this sort will be made a man’s sons may 
hold on at home until he gets migrated to a holding, 
and then they may go off to America ? — A man with 
a grown-up family will be better able to do the neces- 
sary work of fencing and so on. 

17709. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You call the man 
with the large family a strong man?— I think a large 
grown-up family is a great asset. 

17710. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — When you esti- 
mate the cost of migration at £70, does that include 
co f n P® nsa ti°n for the holding abandoned, or do you 
that °ff as against the new holding?— No. That 
x70 is the net loss that the Commission may sustain, 
tv. if have spent £140 on buildings, but we recover 
the balance by re-sale of his old holding and his im- 
provements therein. 


17711. So to migrate a tenant means a dead loss iVo()> J5 190flf 

of £70, which you have to meet from some source or 

other ; is that so ?— That is so, and that is being Mr . w. H. 
done under the most favourable circumstances. Stuart 

17712. From what source do you meet that £70? — 

From the Reserve Fund. 

17713. Sir John Colomb. — W hen you speak of the 
re-sale of his old holding, that is the holding from 
which he has been removed ? — Yes. 

17714. Is that put up for auction ?— No ; we allot 
it to tenants of small holdings adjoining. 

17715. It is the re-sale of his occupation interest 
in the holding? — No. Take the following case. We 
get over the holding from the tenant migrated ; his 
second term net fair rent was, say, £5 ; his gross fair- 
rent, owing to the improvements he has carried out 
there, would be, say, £8. In re-selling it as un- 
tenanted land we estimated the purchase money to 
be paid by the new tenant on the gross fair rent, 
whereas had the migrated tenant purchased it, the 
price in his case would have been on the net fair rent, 
as he made the improvements. 

17716. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Y ou say that 
£70 is cheap ; what would be the average loss of 
migrating a tenant in this way, putting him on to 
a good holding ? — Everything would depend on the 
distance you have to remove him. If you have to 
remove him a distance, so that you have to make the 
buildings and the fencing, you cannot do it much less 
than £170. 

17717. Dead loss? — Dead loss. 

17718. Sir Francis Mowatt. — C ompare it with the * 
cost of re-arranging the property of a man who does 
not mean to migrate, does it cost £170 more to migrate 
a man than to re-arrange a man’s holdings without 
moving him ? — The cost of actually re-arranging a 
holding without moving a man is very small; 
but where you have to take a man from a poor hold- 
ing and move him away twenty miles or so, if you 
want to carry out that scheme you must be prepared 
to lose at least £170 per man. 

17719. Is it not a fact that you lose at least 8 
or 10 per cent, of each transaction on re-arranging, 
a man’s holding? — We have not done so. 

17720. It is a net increase of expenditure averaging, 
between £70 and £80 when you migrate a man, as 
compared with the case ’n which you re-arrange his- 
holding without migration ? — Yes. 

17721. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Y ou say “ the 
loss on migrating these twenty-five tenants averaged 
£70 each. The loss on migrating the other twenty- 
six tenants will average about £80 per man.” How- 
do these figures contrast with the £170 that you 
refer to ; I don’t understand ? — In the case of the- 
£80 loss here we really expend on each of these- 
men £150, but we bought the estate in such a way 
that half that will be recovered as part of the ten- 
ants’ purchase annuities. In one of these cases- 
the tenants had signed agreements to purchase? 
and the Commissioners saw that it was an 
estate that should be dealt with under Sec- 
tion 6. They asked the vendor would he sell 
under 'Section 6. He said he would provided he got 
the price he had agreed on with the tenants. My 
colleague and I inspected the estate. We came to the 
conclusion it would be only worth nineteen and a half 
years’ purchase. We valued it on the assumption 
that the holdings would be re-arranged, and what, 
it would be worth then. To carry out those rear- 
rangements would cost £800. The vendor objected to- 
the £800 being deducted from him, and after some 
time the Commissioners agreed they would bear half 
the money and the vendor bear the other half. 

17722. Am I to take it that the net cost of the - 
migration to the State was in the case of the twenty- 
five tenants £70, and in the case of the twenty-six 
tenants £80 per man ? — Those figures represent the 
net loss to the Commissioners. 

17723. Mr. O’Kelly. — C an the reserve fund be - 
recouped this loss of £80 ? — Not that I am aware of. 

17724. I was under the impression that the Estates- 
Commissioners were allowed to lose 10 per cent, on 
the improvements? — That has not been quite settled’ 
yet. 

17725. If it were settled this would not be a loss? 

— It would be a loss in any case ; it would have to 
be defrayed out of the Land Commission Vote. 

17726. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou say in the 
case of the relinquished holdings you joined them to 
neighbouring holdings? — Yes. 
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)C. 17727. You charge the price? — No; we don’t make 

them pay anything in cash. 

: 17728. You give them value and assess it in their 
annuity ? — Yes. 

17729. On that arrangement, with the addition, 
they get a good bargain ? — They get a good bargain. 

. 17730. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — C an you tell me 
hpw the cost you mention here of £70 or £80 compares 
with similar figures of the Congested Districts Board ? 
— I see by Mr. Doran's evidence that the cost was 
much about the same as purs, but .1 think there is this 
difference. They add on to each holding about fifty 
shillings or £3 for each house they erect. We don’t 
add on to the purchase money which the tenant pur- 
chaser has to pay anything for any house we erect 
fqr migrants. 

,.17731. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Y ou anticipate 
your. loss would be greater in these other migrations 
you spoke of ? — £80 1 am putting in here. 

17732. But you say in migrating people to a dis- 
tance you would anticipate a loss of £150 ?— Certainly. 

17733. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I n Appendix 
Eour of- the evidence given by Mr. Doran I find he 
states: “In the 14th Report, pages 19 and 20 and 
109 .to 121, and in the 15tli Report, pages 13 and 118 
to 123, full details are given of the cost of settling 
each migrant on these 289 holdings, including build- 
ings and fences. After deducting portion of the out- 
lay charged to the holdings and included in the 
above annuities the net cost of settling each migrant 
averaged £84 up to the 31st of March, 1905, and 
this average increased to £87 for the cases dealt 
with in the year ending 31st. of March, 1906. This 
may appear high, but it should Ibe borne in mind 
that this loss is not properly chargeable against the 
benefits conferred upon the migrants alone, for the 
removal of one migrant’s family enabled the Board 
to confer substantial advantages on the persons whose 
holdings were enlarged by the addition of parcels of 
the migrant’s lands. When a migrant vacates a hold- 
ing considerable size several persons may thus 
be benefited. I would say, as far as the Board’s 
transactions have gone, that at least four families 
have been benefited on an average by the removal of 
■ each migrant, so that in reviewing the cost of a single 
transaction and the benefits conferred it may °be 
taken that four to five families have had their con- 
•dition substantially improved by the net loss of 
£87.” That also happens in. your case? — Yes. 

^734. -So practically it is about the same?— Yes. 
17735. Sir. John Colomb . — 111 your opinion is the 
strqng man, because with the big family, a cheaper 
man to migrate than the man without it? — In the 
class of migrants we are dealing with it costs us as 
much to migrate one as the other. It is the one class 
of -house we have to put up. 

17736. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — W hat you 
meant was that the man with vigorous sons has a 
1 better chance of succeeding ?— He has a better chance 
of succeeding and working a new holding. 

17737. If lie has some little capital it is also am 
’advantage ? — Yes. 

17738. Sir John Colomb.— H as the 'State to give 
less help to the strong man than to the man who 
has not got much family help?— No, because you have 
to build the same house, or give him the money to 
build it as you have to the small man. You may 
recover a little more on the re-sale of the holding he 
’has surrendered, but the fencing of his new holding 
,may cost a little more in the case of the weak man. 

17739. Mr. . Sutherland. — W hen you come to 
migrate a man do you find it is the distance which 
makes the great difference in the cost ? — I have oiven 
you an instance where they were migrated just on 
the same estate, — 

17740, Where you don’t change them from the 
estate : but suppose they had to leave home at all, 
does it make much difference how far they fro?— 
It does, if the new holding is so far removed “from 
his own holding that he cannot do part of the fenc- 
ing and building it costs undoubtedly more. 

17741. But if he got a house erected and got into 
the house he could fence at leisure?— He could not 
do very much with the holding until he had fenced 
it. • We try to get the fences up first. I have seen 
men when they got- their fences put Up proceed to 
put up out-offices, and they lived in the out-offices 
While 'hev built their, dwellinghouses. 

17742. We found in Scotland that if a man 
migrated the distance did not . matter so very much 


so long as he left his own house ; but it would not 
increase it in any very large proportion, would 
it ? — It would not. 

17743. It would probably be the expense in paying 
his railway fare and . getting away occasionally ? — 
We have very few railways in the West of Ireland. 

17744. Sir John Colomb. — I n any of these cases 
where you have taken untenanted land and re-ar- 
ranged it, have you ever arranged for commonage 
for sheep or anything of that sort, or in all cases 
do you give each man a specific holding ? — Certainly. 
I object to the commonage, if we can avoid it. 

17745. Why do you object to commonage? — I find 
with the commonage that every tenant tries to get as 
much out of it as he can, and put as little into it. 

17746. .But he can only put his share on it ? — 
He will take no trouble to improve it, drain it or 
anything else. It is much better to divide out what 
each onan has to get ; it is then his interest to 
improve it. 

17747. You shut him out from the possibility of 
taking the fullest advantage of any arable land in 
that way?— In some cases . where they have big 
mountain tracts it dees not matter very much, be- 
cause they can never do very much to improve them. 

17748. Sir John Colomb. — W here the upper land 
is not so good as the lower, and is more adapted to 
grazing, the striping of it out means sometimes a 
very considerable extra amount of fencing among the 
tenants? — Yes, and extra trouble to us; but I hold 
it is better in the end. The Commissioners have 
approved of commonage arrangements in other 
counties, but not in the counties that I have 
been dealing with. The . question of turbarv 
is a most important one. Unless satisfactory 
arrangements are made as regards the turbary 
on the re-sale of an estate, it is probable 
that bad feeling and litigation will result be- 
tween the tenant purchasers. On every estate with 
which I have dealt, , and on which there was turbary, 
a parcel of turbary has been lock-spitted and marked 
out to each tenant. This parcel is consolidated with 
liis holding and vested in him as part thereof. 

17749. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Not necessarily ad- 
joining his holding? — Not necessarily, adjoining. 
Up to the present turbary plots for about 1,000 
tenants have been marked out on the estates with 
■which I have dealt. This involved a good deal of 
time and labour, as, in a great many instances, in 
order not to put the tenants to any inconvenience, 
■and to provide for an immediate supply, we gave to 
■each tenant, where possible, as near as possible to 
Jus house, a plot where the banks were already opened, 
and another plot more, remote in order to <nve a 
sufficient supply. When there was a surplus, we 
retained it for the use of tenants on neighbourin'' 
estates who had no turbary. With the exception of 
a few tenants on one estate who were litigious, there 
lias been no trouble over turbary since it was divided. 

17750. Sir John Colomb.— W hen you have carried 
out these operations of apploting turbary and re- 
arranging it, what supervision is exercised to pre- 
vent the tenants from selling the turf, or have they the 
right to sell it to owners adjoining?— I don’t think 
they have the right to sell it. 

®i£ John Colomb. — W ho is to prevent them ? 

17751. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— W hy should they 
not have the right to sell turf from the turbary 
allotted to them ? — The Land Commission, if they 
lound the tenants were selling the turf to such an 
exte ” t , as to impair the security for the advances, 
would have, I consider, power to restrain them from 
selling. 

17752. Sir John Colomb.— Is that so?— I am not a 
lawyer, but I understand that that is the law. I 
case"" Wlt * 1 * andlorc l anc * judicial tenant it is the 

V! 7 ®; * ir A*™"- MAcDosum—If the tenant 
paid off the annuity they would have no right then 
to interfere?— They would not. 0 

17754. Sir Francis Mowatt— I n allotting pieces 
ot turbary to holdings how many years’ supply would 
have*” 10 * ? It 311 depends on how much turbary we 

JTSF-J* y -° U h l Ve pl f nt 7 to sel1 ? ~ If we have plenty 
SiT® g‘ ve th f m turbary enougli for at least one 
; yeal T, Amongst the difficulties that ‘have 
m ,. the . allotment of untenanted land 

of sSn 2 % T tenanf^n^ar^r^, * 

estate whose holding exceeds £5 in 3 ratea'blf 
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value is not qualified - for additional land ; 
this, to my mind, is a very serious drawback, as a 
holding ■ with a poor law valuation of £5 cannot be 
regarded as, by any means, an economic one, and it 
is obviously unfair that a tenant with a holding at 
£4 valuation can have his lidding brought up to an 
economic standard, while his (neighbour with a hold- 
ing at £5 valuation, although he may have greater 
merits in many respects, • is debarred by Statute from 
getting additional land which very, often is at his 
door. This state of affairs gives rise to trouble, local 
ill-feeling, and general dissatisfaction. In my 
opinion, the limit should be extended to a £10 valua- 
tion. I should also mention that it j may, and has, 
as a matter of fact, happened that we have acquired- 
untenanted land in the neighbourhood of an estate 
which is not pending for sale, but on which there are 
small and intermixed holdings. These holdings .• re- 
quire enlargement and re-arrangement which could 
be effected by means of the untenanted land, but, as 
the owner is not selling the estate, we cannot do 
anything as regards re-arrangement, migration, &c. 
If, when we have the untenanted land, we could 
acquire the adjoining estate with the intermixed 
holdings, we could then carry out a proper scheme of 
consolidation and migration, and, on the other hand, 
if, when we have the tenanted land, we could acquire 
untenanted land adjoining, the same considerations 
apply. Another difficulty is that in many parts of the 
country where there is very little untenanted land 
and a great many tenants of small holdings on 
estates that are not being sold, even though some of 
them may be willing to migrate to untenanted land 
which we have acquired, and by so migrating vastly 
benefit their neighbours, still we cannot deal with 
these cases except with the consent of their landlord, 
which consent it is often difficult to obtain, and then 
it is often hampered with conditions. 

17756. Has it ever been obtained? — Yes, we have 
obtained it, but under conditions which we could 
not carry out. 

17757. Has it been the case where jou offered to re- 
lieve congestion on the landlord’s property that objec- 
tion was taken ; if so what was the objection ? — We pro- 
posed to divide the surrendered holding between two or 
three of the tenants adjoining, and consolidating the 
holding with their holdings. The landlord said he 
was quite satisfied provided these men signed judicial 
agreements for the old holdings and the portions of 
the holding they were to get. This would debar 
them from going into court to have a fair rent fixed 
for fifteen years, and we did not think it right to 
debar them for fifteen years. 

17758. But the landlord was quite ready to allow 
B’s holding — we will take the case of A and B — to be 
amalgamated with A’s; is not that so? — Under cer- 
tain conditions. 

17759. And the conditions were that there should 
be a judicial lease for the consolidated holding em- 
bracing A’s old holding and his new ? — Yes. 

17760. Was not that a very reasonable thing to do ? 
— No, because the tenant would have been entitled to 
have a fair rent fixed in three years, and the landlord 
wanted to debar him from doing so for fifteen years. 

17761. Was it not also the case that unless 
there was a judicial leaser A having acquired 
B’s holding, A might do anything he liked with it, 
and might give it to somebody else ? — No. I think it 
could be arranged he could not, because he could not 
do it without the consent of his landlord. 

17762. Could not he let it to somebody else under an 
eleven-months’ agreement ? — Yes. There is nothing to 
prevent any man, so far as I know, from letting his 
holding under an eleven-months’ agreement. I look 
upon the migration of tenants from such districts as 
I have referred to as the principal means of improv- 
ing the condition of that districts, and in my opinion 
every facility should be given so that it may be 
largely carried out. 

17763. Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — Do you consider 
it desnable that in order fully and properly to carry 
out this policy of migration you should proceed by 
dealing on the one hand with large tracts of congested 
estates, and on the other hand with large tracts of un- 
tenanted land. In order to give full and effective 
operation to this plan you would not take an estate here 
and there, in patchwork fashion, looking for un- 
ter, anted land for your immediate purpose, but would 
provide a large tiact of untenanted land, of several 
thousand acres, and buy a large tract of congested 


villages, and then proceed over the large area to move jvoi 
abc-ut the people? — That is what I think. 

17764. You think it must be done in such' a 'way Mr. 
as that ? — I think so. Really, what we are doing 1 at stu 
present is only a patchwork. 

17765. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are you acquainted with 
Mr. Wrench’s map in which he explains that theory? 

— I have not seen it. 

17766. But you approve in principle of what he lays 
down ? — I approve of what Sir Antony has just stated, 

17767. Sir J ohn Colomb. — Where you proposed in 
the case you mentioned to move some migrants from a 1 
landlord’s property, were the men you were moving 
under judicial agreements ?— Yes. 

17768. Was the objection of the landlord that A 
was not to assume the unexpired term of B’s judicial 
agreement, but he was to have the advantage of' 
breaking the terms and getting a judicial agreement 
fixed now so as to give him a longer term ?— No ; 
his right to go into court to have a judicial rent' 
fixed for his existing holding was to be taken away., 
and he was tb sign a judicial agreement for both hold- 
ings, which would prevent him from going into 
court for' fifteen years, and during all that 
period he was to continue to pay the old 
rent. The Commissioners, in their last Report 
have explained under the heading of Congested Estates 
the difficulties they have had in expending money out 
of the Reserve Fund on improvements of congested 
estates, so I do not think it necessary to make any 
further statement in this Memorandum on the point. 

In a great many estates on which there is un- 
tenanted land, tenants make an offer for their hold- 
ings, and also for the untenanted land, and the 
estate is then offered for sale under Section 6, but 
in all cases of this kind with which 1 have dealt, I 
have found on inspection that the offer made by the 
tenants for the untenanted land is in excess of what 
it would be security for. This is accounted for by 
their anxiety to acquire additional land, and, in a 
number of cases, to get rid of large arrears of rent due 
in respect of their holdings. 

17769. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You say that in a 
great many estates on which there is untenanted land 
tenants make an offer for their holdings, and so 
forth ; you mean estates purchased by the Com- 
missioners? — Yes, under Section 6. I have no- 
doubt whatever that on the estates I have been 
dealing with, the position of the tenants has 
been greatly improved ; many of them had uneconomic 
holdings, and had to go long distances and pay high ; 
prices for conacre, hay, and tillage, as well as send- 
ing their cattle to grass on the grazing farms in the 
district, while some of them took small bits of grazing- 
land from graziers and middlemen at very high rents. 
These people have now got additional land on which 
themselves and their families have now an outlet for 
their labour, and I have no doubt that the division: 
of land must result in the improvement of the 
tenantry and the general prosperity of the district. 

17770. You say many of them took small bits of 
grazing land from graziers and middlemen at very 
high rents ; that was of course for feeding the stock ? 

— For feeding the stock that were not saleable. 

17771. Did they feed that stock until it was sent 
over to England, or merely until they could get sale 
for it ? — Until it was fit either for the shipper or for 
the Meath man. 

17772. Then in point of fact those tenants had 
mixed farming. They had little bits of grazing? — 
Yes. They had not sufficient land to keep their young 
stock until saleable, and they should get some place 
to put them. 

17773. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Is your ex- 
perience that if the occupier, who has a poor holding, 
gets an addition of a couple of acres of good land his 
condition greatly improves? — Wonderfully. It is a 
wonderful addition to him, if he gets even four or 
five acres of middling land added on to a small hold- 
ing. 

17774. Sir John Colomb. — I presume the question 
of the game and the fishing came up as a practical 
question in buying an estate? — In some cases. 

17775. And in purchasing an estate of course it is 
regarded as an asset ; it is part of the value of the 
estate ; do you pay for it? — In the case of any of those 
estates with which I have dealt the game was worth 
very little. 


>. 15 , 1906 .- 
W.lt. 
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Nov. 15, 1906. 17776. You mean in relation to the value of the 

land ? — I mean if you had the game to-morrow to 

Mr.W. H. dispose of on any of those estates except one you 
Stuart. would have got very little for it. I don’t think you 

would have got what would pay the keeper. 

17777. On any of them?— On any of them. 
There was one point with reference to the 
Clanmorris estate to which I should like to refer. 
It was stated by Commissioner Wrench that the 
Commissioners had given 28'6 years’ purchase of the 
poor law valuation of the untenanted land. The 
facts are as follows : —This was the price given by the 
Commissioners to the vendor, but this was n -of the 
price at which they re-sold it to the tenant purchasers. 
The untenanted land was required to relieve con- 
gestion, and the owner would not take less than 
the price given by the Commissioners. For a number 
of years previous to sale these lands had been let to 
graziers at £2,893 10s. yearly, out of this the vendor 
had to pay rates and cost of collection, which left him 
a net income of about £2,485 yearly. The price which 
the Commissioners paid the vendor with the bonus, 
if invested at per cent., would give an income of 


£2,380 yearly, or about £105 a year lees than lie 
received out of the lands, this difference capitalised 
at 3£ per cent, would represent about £3,000, and 
as the Commissioners re-sold the land at a loss of 
£2,500, and spent other sums in improvements not 
recoverable by annuity, the difference 'between the 
sum at which the lands were re-sold to the pur- 
chasers by the Commissioners, and the sum that 
would be required to give the vendor his net income 
would in this case be over £6,000. 

17778. ‘Sir Antony MaoDonnell. — You lost £6,000 
on the acquisition of that untenanted land, and you 
would not have been justified in doing that if you 
had not intended to relieve congestion ?— We lost 
£3,500, ibut if we had to give the vendor his net 
income at 3£ per cent, we would have lost £6,000. 

17779. Mr. O'Keuly. — Y ou did not give it to him? 
— No. 

17780. He consented to take your first offer? — He 
consented to the 28- 6 years’ purchase. The loss comes 
out of the reserve fund, unless the estate can be dealt 
with as a congested estate, in which case the loss will 
be charged to the Land Commission vote. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH PUBLIC SITTING. 

FRIDA/, 16th NOVEMBER. 1906, 
at 10.30 o’clock, a.m„ 

At Westminster Palace Hotel, S.W. 

IPreseut: — The Right Hon. Sir Francis Mowatt, g.c.b. (in the Chair); The Right Hon. Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, g.c.s.i. ; The Right Hon. Sir John Colomb, k.c.m.g. ; Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Donnell; John Annan Bryce, Esq., m.p.; Walter Kavanagh, Esq., d.l. ; 
Conor O’Kelly, Esq., m.p.; Angus Sutherland, Esq.; 

and Walter Callan, Esq., Secretary. 


The Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett examined. 


17781. 'Sir Francis Mowatt (in. the chair). — Per- 
haps you will kindly begin by stating your official 
'experience? — I am the Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. As 
such I am also an ex-officio member of the Congested 
Districts Board. I am an original permanent 
member of the Congested Districts Board, that 
is I was appointed for the term of the Board, 
which was twenty years from 1891. I have been 
much interested in the problem of congestion for a 
great many years. Indeed, my interest in the pro- 
blem dates back to the time when I spent ten years, 
from 1879 to 1889, in the United States. I was there 
chiefly for the benefit of my health, and I pursued 
the calling of a rancher, but I was always anxious 
to come home and work in Ireland, and consequently 
while I was in the United States I took a great in- 
terest in questions of emigration among my country- 
men there. In 1889 I was able to return to Ireland, 
and I at once took up Irish work in a voluntary 
capacity. In 1891 Mr. Arthur Balfour appointed 
me a member of the Congested Districts Board. I 
propose to submit evidence, therefore, in two capaci- 
ties, firstly, in my official capacity, and secondly, in 
my unofficial capacity, simply as an Irishman in- 
terested in the problems which come before the Com- 
mission. 

17782. If you have a precis of the evidence you 
propose to give perhaps the better way would be to 
read the paragraphs in turn, and pause at the end 
•of a paragraph, so that the Commissioners may ask 
you such questions upon it as occur to them, and 
give you an opportunity of developing any points 
which are raised in it. Do you think that would be 
a convenient method of conducting the examination, 
■or have you a written paper which you propose to 
■read ?— No ; I am afraid that I have nothing written 
in any form that would be suitable for reading. I 
have only sent in heads of evidence, and I would 
propose to deal with the different points in the 
evidence, keeping to the line indicated, and submit 
myself for examination on the issues raised ; but I 
am afraid I have not piepared it with a view to its 
insertion in the minutes of evidence. 1 proceed now 
with my official evidence. As the Department has now 
a considerable responsibility with regard to agricul- 
ture and technical instraction. in che congested dis- 
tricts, it is of very practical importance to explain the 
constitution, powers, resources and relations of the 
Department. It is clear that those questions will 
have a very practical bearing on any constitutional 
changes affecting the administration of the congested 
aistncts which may be under the consideration of 
the Commission. 

17783. Now let us proceed seriatim. The Department 
have now a considerable responsibility with respect 
to agriculture and technical instruction in the con- 
gested districts. Perhaps you would make a short 
statement on the nature of this ? — I shall come to that 
later in my statement. I shall describe in turn the 
constitution, powers, resources, poliev and procedure 
of the Department. But I must first submit a 
brief statement as to the origin of the Department 


The establishment of the Department was a link 
in the chain of economic and administrative develop- f 
ments in Ireland. The Gladstonian land legislation 1 
had rendered possible the initiation of an improve- 
ment of agricultural conditions in Ireland by means 
other than alteration in land tenure. The outstand- 
ing fact in our agricultural economy was foreign 
competition. What had become a serious factor in 
the late seventies and eaily eighties appeared in the 
late eighties almost to counterbalance the advantage 
which the tenant had derived from the improvement 
in his legal position. 

17784. That is to say, that whatever he was pro- 
ducing reached Ireland from outside cheaper than 
he could produce it? — Exactly. What I mean is that, 
while the concession to him of a fair rent, the security 
of his tenure, and the power to dispose of his 
interest, had conferred enormous advantages upon 
him, in my judgment those advantages were in 
the late eighties more than counterbalanced by 
the reduction in the prices of agricultural 
produce due to foreign competition. I fancy it is 
generally agreed that none of us in the late seventies 
and early eighties realized that foreign competition, 
instead of being one of the ups and downs of agri- 
culture, was a new factor of capital importance, 
and a permanent factor which was bound, for the 
life of a generation at least, to become intensified. 
That was of course due to the opening up of vast 
regions of virgin soil, firstly, in the western portions 
of the United States, and then in Australia and 
New Zealand, in South America, especially the Argen- 
tine, and probably in Siberia. 

^ 17785. Had it begun so early as that in Siberia ? — 
No, nor had it in the Argentine. I think the foreign 
competition will come increasingly from the Argentine 
and Siberia in the near future — certainly the Argen- 

17786. From the Argentine you would get meat 
and agricultural produce, but from Siberia only corn ? 

— And butter and eggs, which would affect Ireland 
very much, butter, I think, especially ; I expect to 
see big developments. But the point I am coming to 
is that the foreign competition induced a certain num- 
ber of Irishmen to see the great urgency of supple- 
menting agrarian legislation with an economic move- 
ment mainly based upon self-help principles, better 
known as co-operative principles, and adapted from 
foreign countries. I think it is generally true that 
several countries which now compete so successfully 
with us in the British markets have derived their 
advantage far more from the re-organization on co- 
operative lines of every branch of the farming in- 
dustry than from any assistance the State could 
give them. That, at any rate, was the view of those 
who started this economic movement. Well, we come 
on then to the year 1895, which marks an important 
stage in the economic development in Ireland to which 
I have referred. It was in this year, 1895, that those 
who were conducting this movement generally known as 
the Agricultural Organisation Movement, found that 
they had gone about as far as they could go without 
satisfying the demand of the farmer for something 
more than the cold doctrine of self-help. Our farmers, 
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A'ok. 1G 1900. P art, y on account of the constant references made by 
— i. organisers of co-operative societies to what was done 

Sir Horace abroad, forced us to study the conditions of Continen- 

Plunkett- tal agriculture more closely. We thus got to know a 
good deal about the Agricultural^ Departments - in 
foreign countries, and it became impressed upon those 
of us who were organising Irish fanners for business 
purposes that we must try and get ’from the Govern- 
ment some such assistance as foreign Governments 
gave. Our people had a very exaggerated idea of 
what foreign Governments were doing, but in one 
function of the Government we were whole-heartedly 
with them, that is in the urgent need for 
technical education. I think in nothing was 
Ireland at such a deplorable disadvantage com- 
pared with European countries as in the matter of 
the education of farmers. So in the year 1895 those 
who’ had- been promoting' this self-help movement 
organised what was known as. the Recess Committee 
the story of which I need' hot tell you, because I will 
hand in the Report of the first of the Round Table 
Conferences. Its story is pretty well known, and I 
am afraid I should, be only wasting the time of the 
Commission if I were to repeat it Here. Briefly, it was 
an unofficial, self-appointed Committee, consisting of 
members of Parliament and of business men, men 
prominent in agriculture and industry and com- 
merce ; and those men sat for a year. They sent 
Commissioners to every country in Europe from which 
it was thought that information useful for the guid- 
ance of , public, opinion at home could be obtained. 
But the great point, that those Commissioners were 
asked specially to ■ inquire into was how far the im- 
provement in countries whose rural- communities had 
been raised from the condition that our rural com- 
munities were in to a condition of comparative pro- 
sperity was due to their own organised effort, and liow 
far it was due to the action of the Government. 

17787. The action of the Government, including 
education ?— -Yes, and I may say that on a careful 
study of their information I think that the education 
was nine-tenths of the action of -the Government, that 
is, the useful action of the Government. 

17788. You are speaking now of 1895?— That was 
in 1895. But it was not till 1899 that the Report 
of the Recess Committee took effect in legislation. 
That is roughly a sketch of what I may call the 
economic development, and I now come to the 
administrative development — a chain the links of 
which are a series of Acts. Firstly, there was 
the Congested Districts Board section of the 
Act of 1891. The next Act was the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1898, which set up an administrative 
machinery, which, as will be seen, has taken over 
more and more of the work of the Department every 
year. Then came the Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction Act of 1899, which created the Department ; 
and the Land Act of 1903, which, by Section 85, re- 
pealed Section 18 of the Act of 1899, and thus enabled 
the Department to extend its work and its ex- 
penditure into the congested area. That Section 18 of 
the Act of 1899 provided that “the Department mav, 
at the request of the Congested Districts Board for 
Ireland, exercise and discharge any of its powers and 
duties in or in relation to a congested district where 
the expenses thereby incurred are defrayed out of 
money provided by that Board or by the local 
authority, or from other local sources, and no money 
placed at the disposal of the Department by this part 
of this Act shall be applied in or in relation to a 
congested district.” The meaning of the words “this 
part of this Act ” is that the Department might not 
spend its endowment. When I come to the finance of 
the Department the Commission will see exactly the 
distinction between the Department’s endowment and 
the voted moneys which it administers. 

17789. The repealing section in the Act of 1903 is 
the 85th Section? — Yes. 

17790. Mr. Beyce.— Would you read that 'Section ? 
— It merely repeals it. 

17791. What was the result of that repeal ?— Pre- 
vious to the repeal the Congested Districts Board 
might employ the Department to do certain work 
in the congested districts; but the Department had 
no power to expend any of its moneys. I shall come 
at. a later, period in my evidence to the negotiations 
'yhich took place between the Congested Districts 
Board and the Department, which ended in the agri- 
cultural work of the Congested Districts Board being 
taken over by the Department. 


17792. In the meantime the result of the repeal 
by Section 85 of the Act of 1903 of Section 18 of the 
Act of 1899 was simply that you returned to the 
status que ante ? — The status quo ante what ? 

17793. Ante 1899 ? — No," Because there was no De- 
partment before 1899. 

17794. Most Rev. . Dr. O’Donnell. — The effect of 
the. repeal was that you were able to expend some of 
your income in the congested area? — Yes, some of 
our income through our endowment. This will be 
quite clear to the Commission when we come to the 
constitution and powers and the finance of the De- 
partment presently. The Department, as will be 
seen, has two incomes, one from a fund which was ap- 
plicable to the whole of Ireland, and one an endow- 
ment out of various funds, which ; were moneys 
handed over to the Department for new functions. 
The creation of the Department, I had better explain 
at once, embodied two things, firstly, the consolida- 
tion of a lot of existing branches, or parts of 
branches of the Irish Government into a new De- 
partment ; secondly, the handing over to that Depart- 
ment of additional money to enable them to discharge 
new functions which had not previously been dis- 
charged by the various branches of the Irish Govern- 
ment. In a few cases endowment money is being 
spent, upon work which was formerly financed out of 
voted moneys, but the distinction that I have drawn 
between the. two spheres of administration is generally 
and substantially true. 

17795. Sir Francis Mowatt. — But the Act of 1899 
gives the Department prospectively — for the Depart- 
ment was not then created — the power to exercise 
and discharge cercain powers and duties in the con- 
gested districts so long as the expenses thereby in- 
curred are defrayed out of money provided by the 
Congested Districts Board or the local authorities, 
but no money placed at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment shall be applied in that way ? — Yes. 

17796. Then, you come to the 85th Section of the 
Act of 1903, which repeals that? — Yes. 

17797. Therefore, practically, I think, as Mr. Bryce 
put it,, the. effect is that you go back, so far as these 
powers are concerned, to the status quo ante, 1899 — 
so far as the powers given by the one section, and 
taken away by the other, are you not back exactly 
where you were? — Well, I do not think there is any 
real difference between us. The position is quite clear. 

I only took exception to the phrase status quo ante, 
because there was no Department before 1899 ; and the 
repealing section deals with powers belonging to a 
certain Department under the Act of 1899 ; so you 
go back to a position, so far as the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board is concerned, where certain powers can 
be exercised in the congested districts, but before 
1899 there was no other body except the Congested 
Districts Board to exercise them. 

17798. But, so far as those particular duties which 
are to be discharged by the Department are concerned, 
one section gives a duty and the other takes it away? 
— Yes. 

Sir Fbancis Mowatt. — As regards that particular 
action you are where you were before the Act? 

17799. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — In practice it 
was understood that the limitation of area put in in 
the Act of 1899 was removed by the 85th Section of 
the Act of 1903 ?— Yes. 

17800. The wording seems to bear • out what 
Mr. Bryce and the Chairman have stated?— Oh, yes, 
and it is absolutely true, with this exception, that 
the position before the Act of 1903 was that a certain 
Department of Government could not exercise powers 
in the congested districts. Now, when that section 
had passed it. could exercise those powers. But, when 
you talk of the status quo ante, 1899, the only point 
that I make is that there, was no Department then, 
and the powers could not be exercised by it. There 
was no one but the Congested Districts Board to ex- 
ercise . them. 

17801. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— I think it is quite 
plain? — Perhaps I had better mention here that the 
working of the Department, which was created in 
1899, did not commence till the beginning of the 
financial year 1900-1901, except in one respect. The 
Vice-President could be appointed at any time after 
the passing of the Act, and, as a matter of fact, 

I think I was appointed late in- October, 1899, with 
the idea, I suppose, of looking after the staff, and 
so on. I come, then, now to the constitution of the 
Department. 
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17802. Sir' John Golomb. — In describing at the 
(beginning, the causes which produced that action 
bv the State, you spoke of - the foreign com- 
petition as i4i" the late seventies and early 
eighties producing a feeling that something was neces- 
sary to be done to meet the disturbance of the 
economic position of the agriculturists in Ireland — 
is not that so — but surely the development of foreign 
competition had been a very gradual process, and 
why did you in drawing the attention of the Com- 
mission to the fact fix upon that limited period 
in the process as the time when attention was called 
to it — was there anything special then, or anything 
sudden in the development ? — What I meant by 
attention being called to it was that those who 
prombted what I call the economic movement 
in Ireland, and especially those of us who 
had some knowledge of the development in 
Western America, who were running backward and 
forward across the Atlantic — foresaw that foreign com- 
petition was going to be a much more serious factor 
in the agricultural situation in Ireland than it had 
ever been before. There • were two facts which 
specially impressed me: — the opening up of those vast 
tracts of virgin soil of the west, between the big 
rivers and the Rocky Mountains, the clearing of the 
Indians off the ranching area, and the extraordinarily 
rapid settlement of those countries : and the develop- 
ment of transit in two respects, firstly, the building of 
ships with a huge carrying capacity, and secondly, the 
invention of processes of refrigeration and preserva- 
tion. I think those were the great - factor's of the 
foreign competition. 

178D3. What you mean to convey to the Com- 
mission is not tliat there was a sudden leap in ad- 
vance of foreign competition in that particular 
period, but that you and others recognised it more 
distinctly then, and therefore took action upon it? — 
I do not think that we were wiser than Other people, 
but I think that there had been a very sudden leap, 
and it is quite possible that circumstances may 
have called the attention of some of us to it rather 
-more than of other people who were not travelling 
at tli at time. But there was -a very sudden leap in 
the early eighties. 

17804. Due to what ? — To the causes that I have 
mentioned. 

17805. They had reached a marked point in ad- 
vance, then ? — Yes. 

17806. With regard to Siberia, which you have 
mentioned as one factor — in the competition of 
course, you are speaking rather of the dim and distant 
future, are you not, when you mention Siberia ? — 
No ; I think that had it not been for political 
troubles, .Siberia would be a very serious competi- 
tor now, and I base that opinion upon two sources of 
information — conversations that I have had with 
Americans who have visited Siberia with the idea of 
investing capital in it, and who tell me it is one of 
the great fields for American and capitalistic enter- 
prise in the future 

17807. The point I wanted to get at was this— that 
in speaking of it you are dealing with it as a possible 
or probable future contributor to the fierceness of this 
competition — you do not mean to convey to the Com- 
mission that it is so now ? — Yes, it is to some extent 
now, but how far I could not say. And coming now 
to my second source of information, for two years I 
was Chairman of the Butter Regulations Committee, 
and I took a great deal of interest in this development 
In Russia. In the evidence tendered to that 
Committee the Commission would find reasons to be- 
lieve that Siberia is a country which will probably be 
developed agriculturally in the near future, and indeed 
would have been developed now if it had not been for 
political troubles. 

17808. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You do not state in 
evidence that statistics of the present day with re- 
gard to Siberia show a great importation of eggs, but- 
ter, and bacon ? — I think they do, but I will get for 
>he Commission accurate information, and bring it 
with me on Monday. 

17809. Are you anticipating at all that Siberian 
cattle can come over? — Witness — Castle from Siberia? 

17810. Yes, cattle. It is almost impossible ? — I 
have not gone into that question, and I should not 
anticipate it. 

17811. And there remains - the question of the impor- 
tation- of grain ? — Yes ; grain, poultry, eggs, butter,- 
and flax, very likely. 


17812. And at present the cultivation of grain — ,Vou. ;6, 190G- 
what we call grain — is only just beginning? — I think — — 

so. Sir Horace 

17813. Most Rev. Dr. O'Donnell. — I think, Sir Plunkett. 
Horace, before the Russo-Japanese war I read in a. 
statement from you that then Siberia was on the 
point of becoming a keen competitor with Denmark 
for the production of butter? — That was the impres- 
sion that I gained. 

17814. For export? — Yes. 

17815. Mr. Bryce. — As a matter of fact, the ex- 
ports from Siberia of both butter and eggs have been 
considerable ? — Yes. 

17816. To this country ? — Yes ;• I will have accurate 
information for Monday.* 

17817. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You were about to 
deal with the constitution now ? — Yes ; the constitu- 
tion of the Department follows the lines of other De- 
partments in these islands up to a certain point, and 
when that point i6 reached it differs toto ccelo from 
any other institution in these islands. The Chief 
Secretary is its President, and its Vice-President is its 
working head. The Vice-President -was undoubtedly 
intended to be a member of Parliament. I was in 
Parliament my6elf when I was appointed. He is not 
legally bound to be in Parliament any more than 
many other ministers, and constitutionally perhaps he 
may be less bound to be in Parliament than some 
analogous officials. For instance, the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Trade has a Statutory -posi- 
tion that is identical with that of the Vice-President, 
because, if I remember aright, Mr. Gerald Balfour 
told me that the clause appointing the Vice-President, 

Clause 1 (3), was drafted on the model of the clause 
appointing the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade. But in several ways probably the consti- 
tutional position would be governed rather more 
by the intentions of Parliament and by public 
expediency than by precedent, because there are no 
precedents ; I am tne first occupant of the post. And I 
remembtA at the time a great many ' members, of 
Parliament thought it a mistake having the Vice- 
President in Parliament at all, and a good many 
people think so now. They think that his duties 
make it very important that he should be absolutely 
divorced from party. 

17818. The dut’es are those of pure administration, 
are they not ? — Yes ; they are, of pure administration, 
although inevitably they get mixed up, as will be 
seen presently, with matters that may be political 
and controversial. 

17819. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You gave evi- 
dence upon that point, did you not, before Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s Committee ?• — Yes. 

17820. And your own personal opinion, formed after 
so many years’ experience of the Department since its 
formation, is that it is inexpedient that the Vice- 
President should be a member of Parliament? — My 
position upon that subject is briefly this. I was very 
much in favour, in the days of the Recess Committee, 
of the Vice-President being a member of Parliament 
and being a subordinate minister, and chiefly for this 
reason, that there was a very general feeling that the 
Chief Secretary had too much to do, and that his 
responsibility to Parliament, as regarded the new 
Department, would be unsatisfactory in that it 
would be second-hand-, and that he would have to 
speak of things of which he could not ha,ve close per- 
sonal knowledge ; in fact it was a compact between the 
members of the Recess Committee that this point 
should be kept prominent, and consequently it was a 
strong recommendation of the Recess Committee, uni- 
versally agreed to north and south at the time by the 
leading organisations of public opinion. Later on 
the new popular machinery which was created in the 
Department developed, and the responsibility, the 
wholly new responsibility, which will be described in 
a moment, of the Vice-President to public opinion in 
Ireland, as represented by the newly created popular 
machinery, became so much more important, that it 
became . very difficult for the Vice-President 
to be a member of a party and be a minister with all 
his party ties and affiliations, and at the same time 
to be so absolutely impartial that he could get on with 
the popular element in the Department. The Com- 
mission will easily understand the situation without 
further woids to describe it; but in answer to Sir 
Antony MacDonnell’s question I may say that my 
opinion, after the first few years of the Department, 
was that it was inexpedient for the Vice-President to 
be in Parliament, simply because the work made it 


* See p. 366, and Questions 18392-3 
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impossible for him to spend half the year in London ; very difficult if they wore all new members; It would! 
I thought, however, that the Parliamentary position 1-e inadvisable, I think, that new members should be 
should be maintained. But now my own opinion has immediately elected. 

changed. I think that so long as the Vice-President 17833. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Butt still the County 
is given such an independence as makes him really re- Councillor might not survive the appointing autho- 
sponsible to the popular element in the Department, rity? — Oh, he must survive his appointing authority 


that is to the Agricultural Council and the two Boards by one year. 1 he County Councillor who is a member 
it is better that he should not be in Parliament. of the Council of Agriculture has had a year’s experi- 

17821. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That is the special ence of the County Council and the County Councils, 

feature in 3 'our situation ? — Yes. can see how the nominees of their predecessors behave. 

17822. Mr. Bryce. — Before you pass on I should 17834. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are they limited 
like to know what you mean by being responsible to to co-option or do they elect from outside? — They may 

the popular element? — May I answer that when I .lect from outside. 

come to describe the popular element ? We have got 17835. Do they often elect from outside? — I can get. 


to this point, that the Executive authority 


President and Vice-President. In other words they 
are the Department; and it is important to bear in 
mind the distinction between the Department and 
the Council of Agriculture and Boards, as will be seen 
in a moment. 1 need not describe the internal or- 
ganisation of the Department. Its functions are 


the you the returns.* 


17836. It would be interesting to know that? — I. 
am sure they often elect outsiders ; because there are- 
no clergy on the County Councils and yet some of the 
Clergy are sent to the Council of Agriculture. 

17837. Mr. Bryce. — May I ask what principle- 
governs the policy of nominating these thirty-four re- 


divided among a number of branches, and it is staffed presentatives — are they chosen with the view of repre- 
in the ordinary way, and there is a secretary, who senting the different parts of Ireland in order to run, 
occupies the position of the permanent head of a alongside, as it were, of the County Council represen- 
Gcvernment Department, and two assistant-secretaries tatives? — Well, I nominate them, and I can only tell, 
under him. one who looks after agricultural affairs, you what I have myself done on each occasion. I 
and the other for technical instruction. have simply taken the most representative men that L 

17823. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — That has been could get, the best men for the work, absolutely irre- 
questioned, has it not, whether the secretary of your spectivo of the political party that they belong to. 


Department does occupy the position of head of 


17838. Do you take them c 


Government Department ?— That has been questioned, tions? — I make them 


geographical considers- 
geographically repre- 


but I am sure that the intention of Parliament was sentative as I can. The one limit to my discretion is. 
that he should. I believe that was the scheme, but I that I am bound to proportion the numbers pro- 
suppose that it is a matter that will be determined. vincially. I am compelled to take from each pro- 
17824. It would have an important bearing. If vince half the number elected from the province. I 
the Vice-President was not in Parliament he would have no choice in that. 


be the permanent head; he would be the head of his 
Department ?— If his position were made permanent, 


then the secretary would not be the chief permanent not exactly. 


17839. Sir John Colomb. — T hen, each County Coun- 
l area has one nominated and two elected? — Well, 


17825. If the Vice-President was not in Parliament 
he necessarily would become the permanent officer ? — 


17840. Mr. Bryce. — Each County Council area? — 
Two elected, but 

17841. You nominate one from each County Council! 
area? — No ; there are two elected from each County 


Well, I would not say necessarily, although it would be Council area by each County' Council, except Cork, 

so if no fuither new departure wei-e taken, but you are which has four. I have to nominate for each pro- 
dealing with a Department m which, as you will i— i* -.t x, . • , , .. - 1 


v departure has been taken, Councils of that 


ince half of the number that is elected by the County 


so I can quite well conceive of a Vice-President ap- 
pointed, for example, for three or four years. 

17826. I do not wish to interrupt you in your state- 


-sident ap- 17842. Sir John Colomb. — The. province and not the- 
rs - County Council area ? — Precisely. The area of nom- 

your state- ination is the province; the area of election is the 


, , i n i r J uiauvu is me uioiuue, me area oi election is me 

ment, but we shall have an opportunity later on of countv. Wc- some now to the functions of the Coun- 
discussing that point, because there is a good deal to c il. They are two-fold. Firstly, they are an elec- 

lOdJw • Si nr vr ^ toral college, so to speak. They discharge the electoral 1 

1 B^'Cis Mowatt.— Now, as to the Coun- function once in three years, that is at their first 


cil of Agriculture ?— We come now to the Council of meeting. I will explain that when I come to the 
Agriculture. The Council of Agriculture is appointed constitution of the Boards. 

in this way. It consists of two persons elected by the 17843. Sir Francis Mowatt.— They elect the 
County Council of each county, except Cork, which Boards ?— Partially, as I will explain. The other func- 

elects four on. account of its size, that is two for tion of the . Council is purely deliberative and ad- 
each riding. There are thirty- three County Councils, visory, and a good deal of controversy has raged as to- 

1 wo from each would be sixty-six, and with the extra the question whether the Council has any real power at 


> sixty-eight elected. Then, 


: whether it has only an imaginary pc' 


the Department nominates in addition half that hold very strongly that it has a real power. Ira 

number, that is thirty-four. It is noc bound fact so strongly do I hold this, that I have stated 1 

to nominate one from each county that elects publicly over and over again that a vote of want of 

two, but it must make its total nominations confidence from the Council of Agriculture would lead 

irom a province proportionate to the elective to my immediate resignation ; and I do not mean to 

element from that province; so that makes say that this would be only a voluntary self-sup- 

sixty-eight elected and thirty-four nominated mem- pression, but it would be necessary, because the Council 

vf- rS ’ r> r a . j otal °* 102; and then if the President or have the strongest influence over the Boards, and the 

V ice-President presides, that makes 103, which is Boards would withhold the funds which they control, 

curiously the exact number of the Irish representation and in fact would make the position of the Vice-Presi- 

in i£ooo a S ent ’i - us , * , is . a mere accident. dent as working head of the institution quite impos- 

1/oao. How mner is T.hA AlAAt-inn +a 


17828. How long is the election to the Council of sible. 


Agriculture for? — Three years. 


17844. This Council has the power sometimes of ex- 


17829. And the nomination by the Department is pressing public opinion really? — Yes, it has distinctly 
for the same time ? — Yes. f . t J 


that power. It has been denied that the Council € 


17830. Sir J c.hn Colomb. — And does the election of presses public opinion, but I believe that mistake iff 
this Council synchronise with the election to the due to the newness of the institution and still more to 


County Council?— No; the term is the same, but 
owing to the Local Government Act having preceded 


s year the Agriculture and Technical Instruc- ment. 


its unique character. As ■ 
see that it is quite a new 


re go on the Commission. will 
graft on our Irish Govern- 


tion Act the County Council elections are i 
before those for the Council of Agriculture. 


17845. Does this advisory power extend to all the 
duties of the Department? — Oh, yes; and Clause 11 


17831. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Are the elections °{ f® f ct SayS the Co “ ncil of Agriculture shall meet 


direct or indirect by the Local Government Act con- ir ' l '~l ”1 • “* .,T ’ 

stituency ? — Indirect, through the County Councils. ? a1 lnt ?T !" = ! ' nne 1 ot, °" "’ith any of 
17 _, 9 ., . ‘ the purposes of this Act, which makes the position of 

to xt no , whether they the Chairman rather difficult when he has to decide 

lse - or not ' , indeed it is an advantage under that Clause— which seems to give them the 
mat mere is a year s difference, because it would be power to talk de omnibus rebus ct quibusdam 


year for the purpose of discussing 


t * At the elections which took place in the y« 


the time a member of the appoii ting County Council — H. C. P. 


i members elected to the Council of Agri- 
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aim— what is in order and what is not But I 
must say that the Council of Agriculture have been 
extremely generous to the chairman in this respect, 
and have left it very much to his discretion to say 
what Teally is required for the work of the Department 
and what it really is necessary to consult the Council 
about, and they have never discussed questions which 
either would be likely to raise awkward controversy 
and provoke unpleasant debate or which would waste 
the time of the Council. Of course in bringing to- 
gether a body of this kind its expenses, its travelling 
expenses and subsistence, are serious matters, and 
they have rather to economise their time. 

17846. How long would they sit for these annual 
meetings? — Well, in the first six }’ears the average 
frequency of our meetings was once in nine months, 
and then . on one or two occasions they sat for 
more than one day.. At the last meeting, or last 
meeting but one, they decided that in future they 
would meet once every six months and at the last 
meeting it was necessary to have two days’ sitting. 
There will be a meeting on the 27th of his month, and 
the Agenda paper shows that it will again he necessary 
to have two days’, sitting. 

17847. Sir John Colomb. — W ho is the convening 
authority of the meeting? — The Department. 

17848. Providing you call the Council once a j'ear 
is it in your power not to call it again ? — Yes ; it is 
in our legal power. 

17849. Not to call it otherwise than once a year ? — 
Yes; it is in my legal power; but what really deter- 
mines the matter is that questions arise which both 
the Department and the Boards, or either the Depart- 
ment or the Boards feel that they ought to take the 
sense of public opinion on, and then the Council is 
called. I have announced publicly that I shall always 
call the Council together when any considerable num- 
ber of the members wish to have a meeting. 

17850. That is, you are the controller of the period 
and the times at which the Council shall meet except 
that it must meet once a year? — That is so — that is 
the legal situation. 

17851. Sir Francis Mowaxt. — I was going to sug- 
gest, Sir Horace, that your evidence before Sir Kenelm 
Digby’s Committee has dealt with the constitution 
of the Department and its branches in such great 
detail and we shall have, of course, that evidence 
before us for our own purposes, and even before the 
Report comes out ; and therefore we really need not 
ask you to go into any great elaboration of detail, but 
to merely give us such a general outline as will en- 
able us to follow your subsequent evidence ? — Yes. The 
reason that I am dealing w : th the matter at all is 
that what I may call my unofficial evidence deals 
mainly with that head of your reference which con- 
cerns the relations of the Congested Districts Board 
with the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. It is quite clear that that raises the 
very important question which we shall, no doubt, 
come to later on, of administrative work in the Con- 
gested Districts, and that, unless the Commission have 
thoroughly before their minds the chain of events, the 
linking of the Act creating the Department with the 
Local Government Act, and its working with the 
statutory committees and local authorities, they could 
not satisfactorily discuss the administrative questions 
involved in the relations between the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board and the Department. 

17852. Yes, but I call your attention to the fact that 
we have already been supplied with your evidence 
before Sir Kenelm Digby’s Committee in detail ? — I 
was not aware of that. 

17853. Mr. Bryce. — You have spoken several times 
of the Boards. What are the Boards — are you going 
on to describe them ? — That is just one of the matters 
coming on in this evidence, i think I have already 
said enough about the Council of Agriculture, and I 
may come now to the Agricultural Board and the Board 
of Technical Instruction. The Agricultural Board con- 
sists of twelve persons, two-thirds of whom — eight — 
ar ? appointed by the Council of Agriculture, and one- 
third of whom are nominated by the Department. 
-Phe mode of election is this. At the first meeting at 
the triennial term of the new Council the Council retire 
into four rooms, and constitute themselves four pro- 
vincial committees. Each of those provincial com- 
mittees elects two members to the Agricultural Board, 
making eight, and the Department nominates one for 
each province, and that makes the twelve. 

17854. Sir Antony MacDonnei.t..— May I ask 


whether the members of the Board may also be mem- 

bers of the Council ? — Yes. • 

17855. Mr. Kavanagh. — In fact they are necessarily Sir Horace 
so, are they not ? — Not necessarily. Plunkett. 

17856. How are they chosen ? — The members of the 
Agricultural Board as I have stated. The Board of 
Technical Instruction, dealing with subjects which 
affect mainly urban communities, has a wholly different 
constitution. It will be found in Clause 10; it con- 
sists of three persons to be appointed by the County 
Council of each of the County Boroughs of Dublin and 
Belfast. That makes six ; one person to be appointed 
by a Joint Committee of the Councils of the several 
Urban County Districts in the County of Dublin, such 
committee to consist of one member to >ie chosen out 
of the body by the Council of each such district. That 
brings in another for the large townships round Dub- 
lin. That makes seven ; one person to be appointed 
by the Council of each County Borough not above 
mentioned ; there are four such County Boroughs ; 
therefore that makes eleven ; one person to be appointed 
by the Provincial Committee of each province— that 
is the provincial committee that I have just described 
as electing two members to the Board of Agriculture. 

17857. Sir John Colomb. — “ Provincial Committee” 

—that is the term, is it? — “Provincial Committee” 
is the term. That is the members from each province 
of the Council of Agriculture. I have accounted for 
fifteen. One person to be appointed by I he Commis- 
sioners of National Education, that is sixteen; one by 
the Intermediate Education Board, that is seventeen ; 
and four persons appointed by the Department, that 
makes twenty-one. So that outside the eight members 
appointed by the Council and the Department the 
Board is [.Tactically an Urban Board. You may say 
that there is a majority from the big towns, because 
the representatives of the townships of Dublin and 
the six County Boroughs appoint eleven out of twenty- 
one. I come now to the Committees of the County 
Councils and Urban Districts for the purpose of this' 

Act. These are appointed, I fancy, much in the same 
way as the Technical Instruction Committees in Eng- 
land ; they consist of members of the appointing body,, 
and also of co-opted outsiders, and they vary in size,, 
the size lieing really left to the discretion of the ap- 
pointing body. Through all this machinery we have 
a combination of the elective and nominative prin- 
ciples. When I talked of a new departure — a new 
constitutional departure — what I meant was that in 
this you have for the first time, as far as I am aware, 
in these islands a devolution not of local functions 
but of the functions of the central government. One- 
half of the work, and by far the most important part 
of the work, of the Department, that which is financed 
out of the Department’s endowment, including most 
of the Technical Educational work, is strongly in- 
fluenced by the Council of Agriculture, and is 
very really controlled by the Agricultural Board 
and the Board of Technical Instruction, for the 
simple reason that they have the power of the 
purse. It has been commonly said that these Boards 
have no real power, because the Act simply provides 
that they can say “No”' to the proposals of the 
Department. In practice, the power of the purso 
operates in this way. The Boards, after reviewing the 
main proposals, find themselves in a position to 
accept them, or to suggest modifications, and to 
refuse to accept my proposals unless I will accept, 
their modifications; in fact, if they like, they cam 
very largely substitute their own schemes for mine. 

17858. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — How often do • 
the Boards meet in the year?— There is no fixed 
period ; we have just had the fchirtv-fifth meeting of ' 
one Board. 

17859. This year ? — Oh, no, since the Department^ 
was constituted. 

17860. Do they meet once a month ?— No. We had 
the thirty-fifth meeting of the Agricultural Board on 
the 16th of last month, and the twenty-second of the 
Technical Instruction Board about the same time. 

17861. Sir John Colomb. — Who convenes tho meet- 
ing ? — The Vice-President. 

17862. And are the Provincial Committees convened 
by the Vice-President? — Oh, no, they are not usually 
convened at all. The only case in which they would 
be specially convened would be in the event of the 
death or retirement of one of the elected members of 
the Board. There would be no means of filling that 
place except by calling the Provincial Committee to- 
gether ; but otherwise the Provincial Committee is not 
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specially convened; it is a dividing up of the first 
meeting of a newly elected Council. 

17863. Their function is to be ready to provide for 
contingencies ? — Their electoral function is discharged 
normally once in three years and, as you say, when 
contingencies arise. 

17864.. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The authority 
from which the Boards derive their power of interference 
is purely financial?— It is purely financial, but it is 
■ very effective. 

17865. You would not call them administrative 
Boards — once the scheme is sanctioned, they do not 
interfere with your complete freedom of action ?— Oh, 
no, they have nothing at all to do with administra- 
tion, nothing to do with appointments, for instance. 

18766. Then you say it is an adjustment of ways 
and means ? — Yes, but they are very critical ; and 
if they have any reason to object to any part of the 
Department’s administration, they could very easily 
make their wishes known. 


17867. If dissatisfied with their interference, would 
you have an appeal to the Council — would the Council 
have any control over them ?— No legal control, but 
I do not think the Boards are likely to fall foul of the 
Council. This is especially true of the Agricultural 
Board, which has the more important— or rather I 
should say the larger function, and perhaps the larger 
discretion, because they are dealing with less technical 
and more general matters — for two-thirds of them owe 
their existence to the Council. 

17868. Mr. Bryce. — In what particular way do 
these Boards control the action of the Department? — 
The Department lays a scheme before them, and they 
can say yes or no, and suggest alterations practically? 

17869. But supposing the Department, carrying out 
this particular scheme of its own, finds it necessary 
to spend more money than it anticipated, cannot it 
do so without further reference to the Board ? — Well, 
I may say that, as a matter of administrative con- 
venience, I have established a working arrangement 
with both Boards ; and it has been so far entirely 
satisfactory.. It was quite clear that the difficulty 
which you point out now might have arisen, and 
might have been extremely inconvenient, because these 
members come from all over Ireland, and it would 
have been often very inconvenient to summon them to 

• deal with some small, but at the same time essential, 

■ detail of administration. So at the very earliest 

meeting of the Boards I suggested to them that our 
procedure should be as follows — that at each meeting 
I should give them in outline as far as I could the 
details of the proposals for the administration of the 
various schemes, and that they should give me a 
covering vote in each case, and allow me with my 
officers to work out these schemes. Then at the next 
meeting we gave them a full account. 

17870. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Working in detail, 
•or commencing actual operations for carrying out 
the schemes ? — Commencing actual operations for 

• carrying out the schemes. At the next meeting I was 
to give a full account of everything that had been 
•done under this covering sanction, and all documents, 
accounts, and the fullest information are always 
available to any member of the Board, and he can 

•criticise the administration of the Department — that 
is, that nart of the administration of the Department 
over which the Boards have financial control. If some 
of the expenditure has not been quite in accordance 
with the view of the Board under this arrangement, 
the Board, of course, do not block the administration ; 
but I revise the administration in accordance with 
their wishes. Well, that is a concession of the Board 
to the Department, and in exchange for that I make 
an equally large concession to them. In respect of 
one-half of my administration I am not responsible 
to them, though I am responsible to Parliament. For 
instance, in dealing with Sea Fisheries I am not 
responsible to them ; I am responsible to Parlia- 
ment. So, too, with some branches of technical in- 
struction. The finance of technical instruction is di- 
vided, part of it being financed out of the old South 
Kensington grants, and part being financed out of 
the Department’s endowment. Now, I recognise that 
Boards— popularly representative Boards — such as the 
Agricultural Board and the. Board of Technical In- 
struction, if they are fit for their work at all, are just 
a3 much interested in the administration .of the .Vote 
as they are in the administration of the endowment, 
and therefore, whenever a matter of principle conies 


up in which I feel that they are concerned, I consult 
them about it. 

17871. But the ultimate responsibility must remain 
with you if Parliament has put it there? — Certainly 
it does, but, in addition to obeying the law, we are 
establishing very good working precedents, and the 
machine works harmoniously. 

17872. May I ask is there a full attendance at the 
Boards when they meet? — There is an extremely good 
attendance. I remember four meetings of the Agri- 
cultural Board, four successive meetings. The Board 
being twelve, the maximum • attendance would have 
been forty-eight, and my impression is that that maxi- 
mum was nearly reached. I believe the actual attend- 
ance was forty-three. They do not always attend quite 
so well as that, of course. 

17873. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It strikes me 
that the success of the working of the machine is in- 
timately dependent on the relations of the Vice-Presi- 
dent and the Boards — the personal factor is of very, 
very great importance in the whole business? — Yes, 
except this, that the Board could veiy easily get 
rid of the Vice-President if he did not conduct him- 
self properly — not legally, but as a matter of fact 
they could. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — It is a very delicate ad- 
j ustment. 

17874. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You stated that 
the Department’s constitution is based upon the prin- 
ciples of representative Government. Does that apply 
to the Department itself ? — I had in my mind mainly 
the linking of the popular element I have just been 
describing 

. 17875. On the Boards ? — On the Council and on the 
Boards ; and further the linking of the Department 
with the local government institutions of the country. 

17876. On the Department itself there is not au 
elective element? — Technically, the Department con- 
sists only of the President and the Vice-President — 
that is, the Chief Secretary and myself. 

17877. They are nominated by Government ? — Yes ; 
the Chief Secretary, of course, is ex officio President, 
hut he is appointed by the Prime Minister, and the 
Vice-President is appointed by one of His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State. 

17878. I asked that question just to introduce this 
one. If the Department consisted of the two 
Boards, with the Vice-President as Chairman, would 
it not rest more firmly on the- principles of re- 
presentative Government? — I should not like to dis- 
pute the proposition, but I can explain, if the Com- 
mission wishes, the reasons why that cannot be so 
under existing circumstances. The reasons are that 
a very large sum of voted moneys has to be adminis- 
tered, and until there is a complete devolution of 
Irish finance the responsibility for the administration 
of voted moneys must be to Parliament. 

17879. I quite understand. The moneys in the 
main, however, are Irish moneys ? — I can give you 
the particulars. 

17880. I do not want to put you now to it at all ? — 
The larger- sum — I think it is about £180,000 — comes 
from various sources. I will come to that presently. 

17881. Would not some popularising, democratis- 
ing, of the Department itself in that direction bring 
your County Committees into more ready touch with 
the Department? — 1 could not say that it would. 
I should not like to say so at present, because the 
Department up to the present has been the object of 
so much virulent attack that I should not like at this 
stage to say where public opinion will finally rest as 
regards this new institution. But this I khow — that 
the friction between the Department and the County 
Committees is getting less and less every year — in 
fact I do not think it is anywhere as bad as it is in 
your lordship’s own county. 

17882. I hope you do not hold me responsible? — I 
certainly do not hold your lordship responsible— cer- 
tainly not consciously responsible — although I do think 
this: — if your lordship were to ask the clergy in 
your diocese even for one year to give the Depart- 
ment every help in their power, that probably we 
would have the most harmonious working in Ireland, 
and I think that our administration there would be 
as efficient as it is anywhere else, perhaps more so. 

17883. Should we not have first to get over that 
little difficulty about the appointment of the agricul- 
tural instructors? Is not that the main difficulty? — I 
think it is, but whether that ought to be the. main 
difficulty is, of course, a question that miglvt be de- 
bated at very considerable length. I am quite ready 
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at the proper time, when we come to that point of my 
evidence, to go into the whole' of that question. 
I think, however, that the _ officers of the De- 
partment who have been in direct contact with the 
county ought to be examined if there is any doubt 
in the minds of the Commission as to whether- that 
particular rule is a good rule or. not. 

17884. It would be interesting at a later stage to go 
into it pretty fully? — I agree, but I think I ought 
to say this much now. I cannot admit that it is right 
(hat such vitally important interests as the work- 
ing of these schemes in the whole county affected ought 
to be sacrificed because there, is this friction be- 
tween the Department and the local authority. And 
further I think it is fair to myself to say that, realis- 
ing the very unfortunate nature of this dispute, 1 
went down and met the County Committee myself, 
and I made a suggestion to them at the time that the 
ru,le they had objected to should be brought before .the 
Council of. Agriculture and there debated. Now, there 
are three representatives from the County Donegal on 
the, Council of Agriculture ; two of them are elected 
by the County Council, the third of them whom I nomi- 
nated, happens to be one of the Nationalist members of 
Parliament for Donegal. Any of these might have 
brought the matter before the Council, and I think 
I may say that if the Council had decided against 
the continuance of the rule, it would not have been 
continued. But my own belief— in fact my know- 
ledge — is that there is a very strong opinion — whether 
it would be publicly expressed or not I do not know- 
hut there is a very strong opinion in favour of the 
rule. This rule' was only adopted as an actual 
matter of administrative experience, Needless to say, 
we did not want:', to impose a restriction upon local 
discretion that we , knew would get us into a great 
deal of trouble ; we only did it because our experience 
showed that the appointment of a certain class of 
official by the, local authority was very embarrassing 
both to the local authority and 

Sir Francis Mowatx. — Perhaps I may say we shall 
have this upon a particular point later. 

17885. Most Rev. Dr.. O’Donnell. — I will not press 
that point now. Before we part from it fcr the present 
I should only say that perhaps the Department also 
would be willing to do its part, to remove any difficulty 
that exists in the way of the schemes being put into 
operation in County Donegal ? — They are most anxious 

17886. And with reference to that statement of 
yours about bringing the matter to the Council of 
Agriculture, was there any guarantee at all given that 
the finding of the Council would be final in the matter ? 
— No guarantee was given, but I think a very strong 
hint was contained in my suggestion. No guarantee 
was asked for. 

17887. I do not want to go further into it until later 
on, and I did not intend to bring up the County Donegal 
now, but on general grounds I would gather from you 
that while you do not see your way to advocate such a 
change as I have referred to in the constitution of 
the body at the top, you do not altogether bar out 
future consideration of a scheme of that kind with 
the object of bringing the County Committees more into 
touch with the Department itself? — Well, I am in a 
difficult position in replying to that question, because 
1 am occuying a position in which I am bound not to 
take any part in general politics. I hardly like to speak 
my own mind upon questions of legislation. I am 
sure your lordship will appreciate the position I am 
in at the moment. 

17888. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Before we pass 
from that, are you aware that +h° rule you refer to 
is not peculiar to your Department alone ? — Yes. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I will not press it any 
further. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.- — What rule ? 

17889. Sir John Colomb. — I merely want to get 
back to try and understand the complex working of 
this Department. I understood you to say that 
where public interest required you would prepare a 
certain programme to do certain things, and then you 
submit that to the Agricultural Board — is that so ? — 
Yes. 

17890. Then I understand you to say that you get 
what you call a covering vote, or a covering resolution, 
which enables you to proceed with the work, is that so ? 
— Yes, in some cases we are able to present the scheme 
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in all its details and with practically accurate esti- 
mates of the expenditure required, and then they can 
go into the details, and approve or disapprove of the 
scheme. What I meant to convey was— it was in., 
answer to a question by Mr. Bryce — that where the, 
expenditure could not accurately be foretold, andi 
where the details of administration would have to be, 
lefc to work themselves out, the Board did not impose , 
conditions that would have paralysed administration,, 
but they gave a general consent to go ahead'. 

17891. That is the instance I am taking ? — Yes. 

17892. Then you proceed with the work? — Yes. 

17893. Then i understood from your answer to the. 
Chairman that it was not really arranging to pro- 
ceed, but actually proceeding with the work. Now 
does that in some cases involve expenditure ? — Yes. 

17894. Then I understood you to say that, having 
proceeded with the work, the matter has to be re- 
viewed by the Agricultural Board, and that they may 
or may not approve of your going on with it — is that 
so ? — Well, they approve of the scheme in its entirety, 
and they could hardly stop the scheme before it was 
fully worked out. 

17895. Then I was under a misapprehension. Hav- 
ing got that authority you go on and carry out the 
programme ? — Certainly. 

17896. Although the details are more or less un- 
settled, you carry out the whole programme, and then 
it comes for review to the Agricultural Board — is that 
so ? — There is such an immense variety of schemes to be 
worked out (as the Commission would see if they chose 
to go into the functions of the Department and study 
the evidence before the Departmental Committee) that 
there has to be great elasticity in the administrative 
procedure. 

17897. Sir Francis Mowaxt. — Perhaps you will 
give us a concrete example of some scheme in which 
you have had this preliminary authority to proceed,, 
and tell us at what point the Board began to dis- 
cuss the detail? — The schemes are of two kinds — one- 
of general and the other of local application. Iff 
the scheme is of general application, then there are 
only two bodies concerned — the Department and the 
Board. We will take the instance of a scheme of 
carrying out some experiment — we will say an ex- 
periment in connection with peat fuel. After having 
worked the thing out as far as possible beforehand with 
the expert officers of the Department, I came before 
the Board with a scheme which I explain first of all 
in principle — I try to show its economic bearings, and 
its relative importance, as compared with other ex- 
penditure that we have before us, and so on ; then 
I give an estimate of the cost, and general details as 
to how the scheme is to be carried out, and I tell them 
that I think this will probably cost not more than 
£500. Then we have a discussion on the scheme, and 
if the Board — the Agricultural Board are an ex- 
tremely able body of men with an immense variety of 
knowledge and experience — if they approve of the 
scheme in general, they vote the £500, and it bo 
comes the Department’s duty then to work it out. 
Generally at every meeting of the Agricultural 
Board 

17898. At what intervals, about, are those meetings, 
did you tell us? — As time goes on they are getting 
rather more frequent, but I should think at intervals 
of about six or seven weeks. 

17899. Mr. Bryce. — There have been thirty-five 
since 1899 — that is an average of five per annum ? — It 
is since 1900. 

17900. Well, six per annum? — Then, to follow out 
this instance, at each meeting of the Agricultural 
Board one of the earliest items on the agenda is “ pro- 
gress of work,” and there are set out all the different 
schemes that have been formally submitted to the 
Board, and then the Board go into any matters that 
interest them in connection with these schemes. The 
particular officer in charge of each scheme is present, 
and he explains such matters in detail. The Chief 
Clerk, the Clerk of Accounts, and so on, are there, 
and. in short, any member of the staff who may be re- 
quired is present. Now, if the scheme is of local appli- 
cation, it comes before the Board in rather a different 
way, because it has been agreed between the County 
Committee, the representative local body, and the 
officer of the Department, and then it comes before the 
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the scheme they might embarrass not only the Depart- 

Sir Horacs ment, but also the local authority. As a matter of fact, 

Plunkett. quite apart from questions of definite schemes, large 

questions of policy governing all schemes are fully 
discussed by whichever Board is concerned. When the 
officer of the Department discusses with the local 
committee the schemes to be put into operation for each 
year, he knows the mind of the Board. 

17801. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I do not want quite 
to leave the concrete scheme you have been mentioning 
at that point. The general principle has been ap- 
proved by the Board at its first meeting, and an 
anticipatory authority given to go on with the total 
expenditure anticipated. Now, there comes a subse- 
quent meeting of the Board, and you report pro- 
gress as to what you have done. At that point it is 
open to the Board not to question the carrying out of 
the work which in principle it has approved of, but 
it can say “ We do not consider that you are spending 
this money in the right way ; this should not be done, 
that should not be done, you had better wait and get 
an opinion from somebody else”? — Certainly. 

17902. But it is never carried so far that the scheme 
<tself is stopped ; it is only that they advise that the 
means of carrying it out should be in some particulars 
amended ?— Yes, you may say generally that they act 
like a body of business men, and, having approved of 
a certain scheme, unless there is some very strong 
reason, as to which probably the Department would 
entirely agree with them they would not take strong 
action practically to reverse their decision. 

17903. Practically, the experience is that they do not 

that is to say, that the original authority carries you 
through ? — Yes. 

17904. Sir J ohn Colomb. — And you never proceed 
with the actual working of the scheme unless you 
get approval for the expenditure?— Sometimes we do, 
in this way — some scheme is suggested in between 
the meetings of the Board that I am quite certain 
the Board will approve. Well, the position then is, 
that if the Board did not approve of it, I personally 
would be responsible, and would have to make good 
any loss to the funds that was incurred by anticipat- 
ing the Board’s approval. 

17905. Mr. Bryce— When you speak of the local 
"authority, you mean the County Committee? — Yes, or 
Urban District Committee. 

17906. I gather from the terms in which you have 
•spoken of these Boards that you are highly satisfied 
with the choice that has been exercised by the Pro- 
vincial Committees in electing the Board ?— Entirely 

17907. You think, then, that so far as this has been 
-an experiment in democratising the administration 
in Ireland, it has been an entire success, apart from 
these little local troubles that we know of — in Donegal, 
'for instance? — Oh, yes, and we shall get over those, 
itoo, in the near future. 

17908. Otherwise you are entirely satisfied with the ’ 
•working of this democratic institution?—! consider 
that the framing of this Act by the much-abused Mr. 
Derald Balfour was one of the finest pieces of con- 
structive statesmanship ever seen in Ireland— that 
is my own opinion — and especially the linking of 
cur Act with the Local Government Act. I 
•cannot believe that anybody could carefully read 
dhe Act, and study closely the way in which it 
•was linked with the Local Government Act, and come 
do any other conclusion. Of course, I do not say that, 
-in some other stage of development you might not 
f have a more ideal constitution, but I am talking of 
things as they were when Mr. Gerald Balfour dealt 
•with them ; it was the first devolution of central Go- 
vernment that we had had in Ireland, and I think 
that, it was done with extraordinary skill. I further 
hold that experience has justified his judgment in the 
.matter. 

17909. In practice it may be so, but it strikes one 
1 tlunk, as an extremely delicate kind of organisation 
which might under easily conceivable circumstances, 

• entirely break down Sir Antony has called attention 
to the tact of the delicate personal question in the 
matter, and, from your own description, I should think 
•that the relations between the Department and the 
Board would become impossible unless there was the 
very highest possible personal confidence between 
the members of the Board and the Vice-Presi- 
dent?— It is to be remembered that the Vice- 
r resident can be removed at any moment by the 
Government, and undoubtedly the Government would 
remove him the moment serious friction arose between 


him and the Boards. I mention this because I want 
to defend Mr. Gerald Balfour’s constitution from a 
rather obvious criticism. It is perfectly true that the 
constitution is so conceived that a deadlock can be 
very easily caused, but since I have taken any serious 
interest in public affairs I have held very strongly the 
opinion that institutions are only of minor importance 
and that it is the way in which they are worked that 
is the matter of supreme importance. 

17910. But do you not think that if an institution 
is so organised that a deadlock may occur at any 
moment, the objection is not removed by the fact that, 
the individual who is one side of the deadlock may be 
removed, because the next person who comes in may 
be quite as difficult. I mean you want, do you not, to 
have an organisation which will not be subject to con- 
stant possibility of deadlock owing to incompatibility 
of personal characters ? 

17911. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What if the 
deadlock occurred through no fault of the Vice-Presi- 
dent — would you sacrifice the Vice-President in hope 
of finding another who may get on better with the 
Boards? If not, what would be the solution of the 
deadlock ? — Does not that difficulty apply to every con- 
ceivable human governmental institution — because if 
those who are working institutions fail to rise to their 
responsibilities, one always comes to a deadlock? 

17912. But would you sacrifice the unoffending 
party ? — Who is to decide who is the unoffending party ? 
If you tell me that, I might be able to give you an 


17913. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I must point out that 
what emerges is this — that you put the final deter- 
mination as to which is the offending party in the 
hands of the political Government- of the day. I do 
not question it, but I mean that is the ultimate posi- 
tion? — But everything that is linked with Parliament, 
under Parliamentary institutions, is in the hands of 
the Government of the day — I am afraid that is an 
inherent difficulty. 

17914. At all events, we will take it that the prac- 
tice has been very much more satisfactory than the 
constitution would have appeared to indicate as pro- 
bable?— This particular question is a matter upon 
which a Committee is sitting, and I presume their 
Report will have more weight than my opinions. 

17915. Mr. Sutherland.— I am sorry if through my 
absence I am taking you over any ground which you 
have already covered, but seeing that you set up this 
as a model of devolution, I want to ask you some 
questions as to certain difficulties which occur to me in 
reference to that constitution. Where do the Council 
of Agriculture, the Agricultural Board, and the Board 
of Technical Instruction come in? I perfectly under- 
stand the difference between them and the Committees 
of the County Council or Urban District, and I know 
there is a distinct line drawn between them and the 
Department; but the other bodies— wliat are they? 
Are they Committees of the Department ?— I am afraid 
it would be impossible to answer your question without 
absolutely retracing my steps. 

17916. I do not wish you to do that. Is there a 
general principle that separates them— the local Com- 
mittees? Yes — as to the Council of Agriculture the 
Board of Agriculture, and the Board of Technical In- 
struction, they are all either part of, or attached to, 
the central government. The Committees of the 
County Councils 

17917. I know those — we have come in cbntact with 
them actually in operation ; but these others — are they 
Committees of the Department ?— Well 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — We have been over an hour- 
and-a-half on that point already. 

Mr. Sutherland. — Have you elucidated it? 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — I would not say that, but we 
have carried elucidation to the point of arriving at 
this that there is no friction between the bodies in 
practice. 


— -“• — .j u. — -l wanted to Know wnat 
they were, but perhaps the Act will explain it?— 
Oh, perfectly. 1 

17919. Sir Francis Mowatt— N ow, we come to 
finance, I think ? — Yes, I will deal very briefly with 
the finances of the Department. I presume the Com- 
mi 1 t ^e W,1 iu 0nly want . a vet 7 few of these figures. 

17920. Oh, yes ; give us the headings ? — Roughly 
speaking, the endowment fund of the Department— 
the expenditure of which is subject to the approval of 
the two Boards— is £190,000. Out of that, £10,000 is 
Vote— — ° n Capital and savin g s - The Parliamentary 
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17921. I think I must ask you just to stats roughly 
what constitutes this endowment. I think we had 
better have it roughly on the minutes of evidence? — 
You mean the original funds handed over to us? 

17922. Yes? — Under Section 15 of the Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction Act the Department’s annual 
income was £166,000, derived from the following 
sources: — Local Taxation (Ireland) Customs and 
Excise Account, hitherto paid to the Board of Na- 
tional' Education, £78,000 ; Irish Church Surplus, 
£70,000 ; Equivalent of salaries of Irish Judgeships 
abolished by the Irish Judicature Act, 1897, £12,000 ; 
Equivalent of Expenses of Two Agricultural Institu- 
tions, one at Glasnevin and one at Cork, that were 
formerly administered by the Board of National Edu- 
cation and now by the Department, £6,000 — that 
makes £166,000. Now, the Parliamentary Vote, ex- 
cluding a certain £18,000, which has been transferred 
to the endowment, and £25,000 which appears on our 
Parliamentary Vote, but really goes to the Congested 
Districts Board, is £147,146 in the year 1906-7, so that 
the total of the income from the endowment and the 
vote is in this financial year £337,146. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that this sum covers all the 
expenses of administration of the Department, in- 
cluding the cost of carrying out the various duties 
transferred to the Department from other Government 
Departments, as shown in Section 2 of the Act of 1899. 
Then, in the first years of the Department the ex- 
penditure was very small. In the first place, at the 
start of the Department, a capital sum of £204,905 was 
handed over to us for capital expenditure. The Com- 
mission can easily imagine that, starting in April, 
1900, without a single clerk even for the new work, and 
coming into a new office, and having, in the first in- 
stance, to consolidate branches, or parts of branches, of 
Irish Government into the new Department, having to 
get a staff of experts, and also a clerical staff to ad- 
minister the existing work and new schemes of the 
general development policy of the Department, 
and, indeed having to draw out — to formu- 
late— a policy ; then, having to get into touch, 
and establish working relations, not only with the 
Boards, but also with the Statutory Committees of the 
local authorities, of whom there are 110 with which we 
have relations — the Commission will easily understand, 
I say, that it took a long time before we could set 
this machinery in motion, and consequently our 
expenditure was low in the first years. But 
it will 'be interesting to the Commission to 
know this, that at tihe very first we adop- 
ted a policy which we have pursued through- 
out, namely, to make education the chief agency for 
our work. And we were confronted with this great 
difficulty— that for the sphere of education entrusted 
to us, practical education, there were no people trained 
in the country to start it. Of course it is incidental 
to any new system of education — that you do not 
find teachers trained to start it. Again, there were 
no buildings in the country for it — at any rate, very 
inadequate buildings. Consequently there had to be 
a large capital expenditure on buildings and equip- 
ment, and also these buildings had to be staffed. But 
before we could get the people to understand what the 
institutions were for, and to approve of the expendi- 
ture of public money in setting them up, we had to do 
an immense amount of pioneer itinerant work in order 
to get popular support for our scheme. So from all 
these causes, during the first year our expenditure 
was very low, and we accumulated a very large sur- 
plus. 

17923. That explains that difference between the 
£166.000 and the £190,000, does it not? — Only partly. 

17924. There is interest on capital and savings : what 
else? — There is £10,000 for interest on investments, 
as already mentioned ; £5,000 which was formerly paid 
to the Royal Dublin Society for the improvement of 
the breed of horses and cattle ; £7,000 from the Ireland 
Development Grant for technical instruction purposes ; 
and £2,000 from the Congested Districts Board as a 
contribution towards the cost of schemes carried out 
by the Department in congested’ districts. 

17925. I mean those savings you did not expend 
were not Votes that went back at the end of the year 
—they all went into your £190,000?— Certainly. 

17926. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Out of those 
moneys you made several grants in different parts of 
the country for equipping laboratories and science 
classes? — Yes; when the officers in charge of this 
branch come before you you will find that over 


260 laboratories have been equipped in schools — 16, 1906 . 

mainly secondary schools— in the country, and there 

has been an immense amount of other equipments for Sir Horace 
Technical and Agricultural instruction and so on. The Plunkett, 
present state of our accumulations is as follows: — We 
have got a sum of £395,000 altogether. Out of that 
£395,000 there is earmarked under the Act of 1899 
£122,500, and there is hypothecated £139,900 ; so that 
our present accumulation is £132,600 — that is the 
balance, that we have got in hand. But these had 
better be put in in the form of a table. 

17927. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Just that we may un- 
derstand it, you have got those in hand and you carry 
the interest on those accumulations to your annual 
income? — As a matter of fact at the moment we are 
spending more than our income, and consequently we 
are reducing the balance by what has become cur 
normal expenditure, I am sorry to say. 

17928. But that is not part of your endowment funds ? 

— Yes, it came out of the endowment funds of past 
years, of course. 

17929. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Non© of it came 
out of savings on the Vote? — No, they all go back. 

17930. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Upon these accumu- 
lations, or the unspent balance of them, you receive 
some interest? — Yes, 

17931. And is that included in the item of interest 
on capital and savings, £10,000? — Oh, yes. 

17932. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — One question. 

You say you are eating up that accumulation of capital 
now — you are gradually making use of it for your nor- 
mal schemes, and your normal schemes are developing 
pro tanto with that ? — With our policy. 

17933. Then, the time will come when your normal 
income will not suffice for your normal expenditure? — 

I am afraid it will. 

17934. Do you anticipate a date when you will be 
in deficit so far? — It would be at a very early date 
if we went on at our present rate of expenditure, I am 
sorry to say. 

17935. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You would then be 
reduced to an annual expenditure, so far as you know, 
of £347,000 ? — Yes ; from voted moneys and endow- 
ment ; but this sum includes, as I have already said, 
the total expenses of administration. I may now give 
a rapid sketch of the actual work of the Department. 

I think I have stated already that our principle of 
working is to delegate as much of the local work as we 
possibly can to the local Committees. 

17936. Are you passing from finance now?: — Yes. 

When expenditure is for some general, or national, 
purpose, then it is administered from the Central 
Department, and in consultation with the Board con- 
cerned. Similarly, sometimes experiments are carried 
out that affect, perhaps, only a few districts — possibly 
only one district — and that may be administered 
centrally ; but generally speaking, where the work is of 
local application, we do our utmost to administer it 
through the Committee of the local body. The main 
lines of our work are Agriculture, Technical Instruc- 
tion, Fisheries, Transit, and Industries, and I think I 
had better, perhaps, take them in order. Talcing Agri- 
culture first, I had better read, I think, a list showing 
the classes under which the agricultural work falls, 
and then the Commission can ask for details upon 
any class of work that they are specially interested 
in. This is the list: Experimental work, Manures, 

Crops and Seeds, Barley Experiments, Early Potato 
Growing, Fruit Growing, Fruit and Vegetable Drying 
and Preserving, Cheese Making, Tobacco Cultivation, 

Peat Industry, Fattening of Poultry, Improvement in 
the Management of Creameries, Surprise Butter Com- 
petitions, Calf Feeding, Diseases of Animals, Abortion, 

Red Water, Black Leg, Calf Diphtheria, and White 
Scour, Seed Testing under the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Acts, and Spraying Material, and then there are 
the Supplementary Schemes for Congested Areas. 

Those, no doubt, will come up in another connection. 

I ought to say that I am dealing now simply with the 
work which is carried out by the central Department, 
as distinct from the local work, and it strikes me that 
possibly the Commission might like to take here 
Fruit and Vegetable Drying and Preserving, because 
that lias been before them already, and I think a wish 
was expressed that I should deal with the matter. 

17937. Sir John Colomb. — You were referring to a 
question that came to you about supplying assistance 
to a jam factory on representations from the outside?' 

— Yes. 

2 H 
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17938. Mr. Bryce. — Might I ask a preliminary ques- 
tion. Is there a good deal of information in the evi- 
dence taken before the Viceregal Committee on all 
these questions? — Most of them, but not on this par- 
ticular question. This is a question that arose before 
this Commission, and I think the members of the Com- 
mission wanted to hear the details of it. It was 
bxcught up by Mr. Micks in his evidence.* Mr. Micks 
was dealing with restrictions upon promotion of indus- 
tries in Ireland, but he did not quite know — as I be- 
lieve he does now — the details of this particular ques- 
tion. This industry was taken up by the Department 
under the following circumstances, and I think it will 
probably interest the Commission to know exactly what 
was done, and how this difficulty arose. Since the 
Department has started we have learnt, I am glad to 
say, that Ireland is a very much better fruit-growing 
country than has generally been supposed — in fact 
than, I think, any of us knew,' and some of our 
most important work, although it is unfortunately 
work that takes some time to develop, will be the 
encouragement of Irish fruit growing. 

17939. Sir Francis Mowatt. — That includes tree- 
fruit — orchard fruit? — Yes, both small fruit and orchard 
fruit. But one great difficulty lias to- be got over. 
Profitable fruit growing necessitates the distribution 
in fresh condition of the greater part of the fruit, and 
it also necessitates some means of disposing of the 
second grades of fruit which cannot be consumed fresh. 
Now, in some districts in "Ireland — for instance at 
Drogheda^— we had a very good fruit-growing district. 
The market for the fresh fruit was not good, and 
could be very greatly improved by improved methods 
of culture and distribution, but the market for the 
second grade fruit was so bad that in some cases the 
people did no(t take the trouble of marketing it at all. 

17940. What do you call second grade fruit? — The 
inferior qualities which do not- find a market for im- 


mediate consumption. 

17941. Not any particular class of fruit, but merely 
qualities of that fruit? — Yes. 

17942. Sir John Colomb. — Do you mean to say that 
it is so bad or so inferior that it will not travel to 
market? — No, I do not mean that ; it will travel, 
perhaps, better than the better class of fruit, but 
there is no trade, there is no demand for it. Take the 
case of apples, because that is a very good illustration. 
We are trying in Ireland to grow those varieties of 
apples which will come in after the English supply, 
and before the American supply, and we have got a 
very elaborate scheme for doing this. One great diffi- 
culty that we have (and it is worth mentioning be- 
cause it applies to a great many Irish products) is 
this. Until you can produce an improved product in 
a sufficient quantity to have it known in some large 
centre of population as an article of common con- 
sumption, and create a demand for it, those who grow 
this small minority of good stuff wi'll either get the 
price of the average of the Irish products, or else it 
will be sold under the foreign brand that it comes 
nearest to, and the middleman, and not the 
producer, will capture the profit. Therefore, 
m everything in which we see that Ireland 
can do well, we want to force the pace a 
little, and have a large enough product to cap- 
ture some particular market, and then of course pri- 
vate enterprise will do the rest. Another principle 
the Department has laid down— and I think it is a 
sound principle — is that, while it is not the De- 
partment’s business to pay the cost of distribution, 
yet, when an industry of that kind is experimental, 
we think it is justifiable to give to the pioneer pro- 
ducer such a rebate on his freight charges as will put 
him m the same position in marketing a small quan- 
tity as he will be in when the industry has been de- 
veloped on a large scale. In these matters it is 
comparatively easy to deal with the carrying com- 
panies if you have a large and well organised pro- 
duct to offer, but the great difficulty is to go 
through the experimental stage when you have a 
very small output, and you cannot expect the 
railway companies to upset their rates in 
order to favour these small consignments. I 

see their difficulties, but I think in some cases 
they might have had a little more foresight 
and I hope they will in the future, becaus4 
our relations are improving. Now, with regard to the 
disposal of this second class fruit, in this 'instance of 
Drogheda, when the Department started, an experi- 
mental jam factory had been established by private 


enterprise, and like a great many of these experi- 
mental things it did not succeed, but it was no fault 
ol the local people who took it up ; it was simply part 
of the ordinary commeicial risk that they took, and 
the time was not quite ripe for their enterprise. How- 
ever, the Department saw that the physical conditions 
admitted of the industiy, and so they Stepped in and 
took up the industry themselves. They experi- 
mented in a great many ways, in drying and 
preserving vegetables and fruit, and they also made 
some excellent cider. Of course the Department had 
no idea of continuing for any length of time in 
an industry of that kind ; it was quite an improper 
thing for Government to do, except merely as 
an experiment. What we wanted to do was to try 
certain experiments that no private enterprise could. 
De found to take up, and then, the moment we had 
tested the possibilities, to hand over the industry to 
private enterprise. Well, the time came when all these 
experiments had been tried, when we had proved that 
a great many new industries in this line might be 
started in Ireland, and when we should have to be pre- 
pared to hand over the whole business to private enter- 
prise. It then came to the knowledge of the Depart- 
ment that the Fruit and Confectionery Committee 
of the London Chamber of Commerce had 
taken exception to the Department’s market- 
ing its products in competition with private 
enterprise, and it seemed likely that action 
would be taken — that trouble would be raised 
in Parliament. I myself must take the whole re- 
sponsibility of everything that occurred in this matter, 
and the position I was in was; that I quite re- 
cognised that no public Department has a right 
to compete in an existing industry with private 
enterprise. But at the same time, as we had tried, 
as I think, a very valuable but very costly experiment, 
and as we had carried the business to a profitable 
stage, I had determined to hold on to the business 
and to try and partially recoup ourselves for the ex- 
perimental losses, until some serious objection was 
raised. When serious objection was raised, we at once 
handed the whole thing over to private enterprise, and 
I think it was the only line we could have taken under 
the circumstances. Someone had given Mr. Micks, I 
think, a wrong version of the subject, because, speak- 
ing for the Department, I do not complain of the 
action of anybody who opposed us in the matter, and 
in fact I would like to say that the trade generally 
were extremely friendly to us in these experiments, 
and raised no objection at all until we did that in 
which I think they might reasonably say we were 
going a little beyond the sphere of Governmental 
action. I should like just to mention in conclusion 
that we have handed over to private enterprise a 
tin-making plant which we disposed of on favourable 
terms to a fruit firm in Belfast, and three jam- 
making firms have added our fruit-preserving busi- 
ness to their concern. 


17943. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Has it become a 
local concern — buildings trade, and so on ? — Yes, at 
Portadown and Drogheda. Another firm has under- 
taken the drying of vegetables on a large scale, a 
company was formed which took over the Department's 
cider-making plant, and finally the Department, 
having taken over the unsuccessful jam factory, and 
run it for a season or two as a fruit-preserving busi- 
ness, sold it to a company who are now running it as 
a fruit-preserving and jam factory. 

17944. As far as you know is there anything to show 
that since it has fallen into the hands of private 

enterprise the industry is flourishing at all? All I 

can say is that now that I myself have become, 
in a small way, a housekeeper, I buy my jam, and 
fruit, and cider from them, and they are all excel- 
lent, and they tell me that they axe doing quite as 
well as they expected. If they carry on— as I have no 
doubt they are doing— the business as we carried it on, 
and if they are producing an absolutely pure article 
without any preservatives, but with the pasteurising 
process, I hope and believe they will develop a very 
important Irish industry. 


17945., Mr. Bryce. — So you do not consider your 
expenditure on those experiments, costly though they 
were, lost?— Oh, no, certainly not. I am altogether 
against expenditure in these matters by the Govem- 
ment if it can be avoided, because they are necessarily 
c ° st }Y -No Government can compete in an industry 
of this kind with people whose life business it is and 
who cannot afford to lose their money. 


* Questions 584-94. See Appendix to First Report of the Commission (Cd. 8267, 1906), pp. 20 and 21. 
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17946. Sir John Colomb.— C an you give us approxi- 
mately the total cost of the experiments on the pre- 
liminaries which culminated in the circumstances you 
have described? — I can get it. 

17947. But as a matter of fact is it not the case that 
you have really accomplished your object ? — Certainly. 

J 17948. And you can give us approximately the 
general cost of doing so?— Yes. 

17949. Mr. Sutherland. — I would like very much 
to have the cost on the spot to see what it did cost ? — 
I will bring it on Monday.* 

17950. Mr. Bryce. — Were there no jam-making in- 
dustries of this kind in existence before you began 
this experiment? — Oh, yes, thc-re were several firms 
making jam. We could not carry out the other 
experiments that we were more anxious about unless 
we took all the fruit of the locality where the ex- 
periments were being carried on, and consequently 
we had to make jam pulp as well as trying our fruit- 
drying and vegetable-drying experiments. But the 
existing jam firms in Ireland raised no objection at 
all to our operations ; if they had done so I do not 
see bow we could have justifiably even entered upon 
them. 

17951. Then it was not jam-making you introduced 
— there were already existing jam firms in Ireland? — 
Oh, yes. 

17952. What was it you introduced which was not 
previously existing? — The drying of vegetables and 
fruit. 

17953. That was a new industry ?— Yes. 

17954. And it lias now been established as an in- 
dustry independent and prosperous?— Yes. And 

cider-making, of course, was not a new industry, 
though I think our process was new. I know we. made 
it absolutely pure, and it was a very healthy drink 
too. Cider is an old industry in Ireland, but I think 
we improved the make of cider. There is one industry 
that we have assisted that I did not mention— the 
revival of the old cider-making industry in the South 
of Ireland. We have given the services of experienced 
cider-makers free of charge for the period of one year 
to cider-makers in a district down, I think, where 
Waterford and Kilkenny join 1 , where an industry did 
formerly exist. 

17955. Mr. Sutherland. — Is Ireland a favourable 
place for the making of cider — is it a good apple- 
bearing country? — Very good. 

17956. Do they ripen well — the apples? — Yes, but 
they have to be very carefully grown. 

17957. You mean before the trees come toi maturity? 
— No, I do not mean that ; you have to> grow certain 
varieties in order to get exactly the right market. 
You have to grow for the demand very carefully for 
one thing, and of course the climate is not so favour- 
able as to do away with the need for very carefully 
attending to the orchards. 

17958. But the temperature is good, is it not ? — Yes, 
in some parts of Ireland. 

17959. Is there still cider imported from England, 
do you know? — I think very little is drunk in Ireland. 

17960. So we may take it that whatever is drunk 
in Ireland is of Irish manufacture? — No, that is 
not quite so, for I do not think the Irish make is 
quite known yet. 

17961. Sir John Colomb.— I notice that when 
you mentioned this question of fruit, and were tell- 
ing us what you had done, you said you found, or 
that it had been found, or discovered— I forget which 
the phrase was— that Ireland was conspicuously 
suited for fruit growing ?— For growing certain classes 
of fruit. _ , , 

17962. But it is not the case that taking Ireland 
as a producer of fruit as against Continental 
countries and all other countries, Ireland, with its 
minimum amount of sunshine, and its maximum 
amount of humidity, is heavily handicapped ? — Or 
course this is purely a question for experts. You, 
Sir John, know far more about fruit growing than 
I do, but I am only giving you the opinions of the 
best experts that I can consult. For instance, 
Mr. Moore, of the Botanical Gardens, who stands 
high in these islands — I suppose ho is one of the 
first three or four horticulturists in these islands 
— is enthusiastically in favour of the development of 
the Department’s fruit growing scheme, and it is 
very largely under, his advice that we are developing 
it. 

17963. That is. what I wanted to get at. You, the 
Director of the Department, say that the action of 


the Department in directing its attention and in- Nov- 16, 1906. 
curring expenditure in developing the fruit industry — - 

was on the representation of your expert, Mr. Moore? Sir Horace 
—And other experts. 1 lunkett. 

17964. And others? — And there are two other facts 
that I ought to mention. At the Cork Exhibition in 
1902 there was a fruit exhibit, a fruit show, towards 
the end of the year, and that astonished Us ; the quality 
and quantity of the fruit that came there astonished 
us and astonished the expert judges. Then it struck 
us in the Department that possibly this fruit had 
been grown specially. You know how gardeners can 
prune a tree and leave one apple on it. So we had 
a surprise Exhibition in Dublin in 1904 ; we gave 
the shortest possible notice, and we got the 'best ex- 
perts and some of the big fruit salesmen to come over 
from England and judge, and they were simply 
astounded at the fruit-gi owing capacity of the country. 

17965. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Was that Exhibition 
confined to gentlemen’s gardeners — fruit grown under 
glass, and so on?— Not at all— although, of course, 
they came — in fact, we did our best to encourage 
the others — the small g-owers. 

17966. Sir John Colomb. — Following that up, did 
I rightly apprehend you to wish us to understand 
that one of the obstacles or difficulties in making a 
fruit -industry profitable was the disposal of the 
second class fruit? — Certainly. 

17967. Well, now, is it not a notorious fact that 
the difficulty of fruit-growing in Ireland (from the 
absence of sunshine, and from excessive humidity) 
is due to the fact that the energy of the tree is thrown 
into wood and not towards fruit, and is the excessive 
proportion of second-class fruit the inevitable con- 
sequence of those climatic conditions ? — I think not. 

17968. You think not? — No. I can give one in- 
stance. A kinsman of mine who has some of the 
very best land in County Meath was induced by the 
experience of our Department to experiment in fruit- 
growing on land which, as a matter of fact, he 
grazed himself, but which I am quite certain he 
could have let easily for considerably over £4 an 
Irish acre on the eleven-months system if he had 
liked ; but he ploughed up this land, which probably 
had not been ploughed up in living memory, and 
planted an orchard on it, Which Mr. Moore tells me 
is quite the best of the ycung orchards in Ireland. I 
only mention this because he is a man who cannot 
afford to go into wild experiments, but after going very 
carefully into the thing he has convinced himself that 
he will make more out of this land by growing fruit 
upon it than he would make out of grass. 

17969. Sir Francis Mowatt. — To what extent is 
he going in for orchard growing? — About five Irish 
acres. 

17970. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I n that con- 
nection, have you had it from any of your experts 
that even on poor bog land in the West of Ireland 
good black currants may be grown? — Oh, yes, I have 
heard that. 

17971. Sir John Colomb. — I am not disputing in 
the least the fact that excellent fruit — the very best 
fruit — can be grown, but all I wanted to get from you 
is this — that, looking at it as a possible general in- 
dustry of Ireland, an industry to benefit generally the 
population, are the conditions of Ireland such that it 
can be developed, or is likely to be developed, with 
success ? — Unquestionably. But the districts must be 
very carefully chosen, and I would say that the 
people must be quite as carefully chosen as the dis- 

17972. That is what I wanted to get ? — But I 
would mention this — that in the Loughgall district 
in Armagh, which was served by our Portadown 
operations, we are told that the fruit-growing in- 
dustry there has been very much improved. I doubt 
myself whether that is a very favourable district for 
fruit. You know those fruit-growing districts. I 
doubt whether the land is very favourable for it, but 
the people are very industrious, and prosperous. 

17973. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — They came 
largely from Devonshire originally? — Yes. My 
point is they are making a very successful indust-y 
under circumstances not by any means the most 
favourable in Ireland, and I am very hopeful about 
it. 

17974. Sir Francis Mowatt. — What is the oldest 
orchard since you started — have the trees come into 
bearing yet — have they been planted four years?— 

Oh, yes, we have some small areas in the fourth year, 


* See Question 18393. 
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Non Is 1906 kat most of them, I think, are three, and two, and 
' 1 ' one. 

Sir Horace 17975. Then you cannot quite tell yet ? — No. 

Plunkett. 17976. One advantage you have in Ireland is that 

the Spring frosts do not cut the ‘blossoms down as 
they do in this country ? — They do to some extent. 

17977. Sir John Colo mb. — But is it not one of the 
great difficulties in the ‘South of Ireland that with 
the favourable weather — the genial climate and the 
conditions of the climate up to March as compared to 
those obtaining in other countries — the growth is 
great, but as a rule you get just as the blossom 
ii on the late frost which is so destructive. It is 
not so in Kerry — I am not generalising about Ire- 
land ? — I do not think I would select Kerry as one 
of the best districts. One great difficulty we have 
in Ireland is that, as you say, the mild weather 
in February often brings them on much too quickly, 
and then come the late frosts, which are not so bad 
as in England, but still work great havoc, and then 
again in some parts the winds in summer are very 
severe. 

17978. As against that, and simply to do justice 
to my own county, is it not a fact that Kerry was 
celebrated for its apples and cider — the Kerry pippin 
is the best apple — at least it was in past days but not 
r>.cw? — That is true. 

17979. Sir Francis Mowatt. — We were dealing 
with the powers of the Department ?— We had not 
quite finished with the powers of the Department. 
I should like to mention the scope of the Depart- 
ment’s activities I had not mentioned. It is impor- 
tant now to do so. The Department, in addition to its 
statutory bodies, has attached to it expert Committees 
who advise on various matters when a proposal involv- 
ing some expert knowledge comes before the Board. 

17980. Expert Committees on what? — We have 
an expert Committee for horses and one for 
cattle and other breeds of live stock. For flax-growing 
we have an expert committee, and there is another for 
forestry and another for tobacco. Then on the tech- 
nical instruction side there is a statutory committee 
which you will find described in section 23 of the Act 
of 1899. This is the Consultative Committee on edu- 
cation, which is part of the machinery of the Depart- 
ment, but I need not mention it further now. There 
is a consultative committee, not a statutory body, but a 
body representing school interests — a consultative com- 
mittee of the head masters of secondary schools, and 
there is a standing committee of the technical associa- 
tions. The technical associations in the country have 
an annual Congress, and that Congress has the ap- 
pointing of a Standing Committee to consult with the 
Department on educational affairs. 

17981. You say expert committees. These commit- 
tees are not statutory. They are merely appointed 
at the discretion of the Council? — The Expert Com- 
mittees on live stock, flax, forestry, and tobacco are 
appointed by the Department. 

17982. At their discretion. The duty is not im- 
posed upon them, but for convenient administra- 
tion they ask these gentlemen to sit as committees ? — 
The Consultative Committee on Education is statutory 
and the other two educational committees are simply 
appointed in the one case by the association of head 
masters of secondary schools, and in the other by the 
association of technical institutions. The Depart- 
ment accepts these official bodies as a sort of trades 
unions of teachers and managers of the schools. 

17983. Still they are merely advisory committees 
whose opinion you consult and act on to the extent 
you desire?— Yes. I forgot to mention the Fisheries 
Committee, on which I think we have all the various 
interests — upper water and lower water interests — re- 
presented. 

17984. Does the Fishery Committee’s activity extend 
over the whole of the Irish coast?— This is for in- 
land fisheries. We have no Sea Fisheries Committee. 
Now, I go on to mention briefly the other four main 
functions of the Department. Technical instruction 
I do not propose to describe in detail as it would 
take a great deal of the Commissioners’ time and 
they will have before them the head of the Tech- 
nical Instruction branch. It would be better and much 
more convenient to get information as to the general 
scheme of technical instruction from him. When we 
are discussing the relations between the Department 
and the Congested Districts Board I have no doubt 
administration of technical instruction in the con- 
gested districts will come in incidentally. 


17985. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — As to technical 
instruction, am I right in thinking it is divided 
broadly into two sections, one of which deals with the 
education which is carried out in the ordinary schools 
of the country, and the other with education in 
special institutions under your own control. I want 
to know if that is the true broad distinction ? — They 
are both equally educational. 

17986. No doubt? — But there is rather an admini- 
strative difference than an educational difference in 
the education which is chiefly given in secondary day 
schools and that which is financed from the endow 
ment and the local rates mainly, which axe evening 
technical schools mostly. 

17987. What I want to know is whether your tech- 
nical instruction might not be divided into two parts, 
one part carried out through the ordinary schools, 
secondary, it may be, or primary, of the country, 
and the other in institutions controlled independent 
of the ordinary schools of the country? — Y’es, there 
is that division, and grants are payable in 
day' secondary schools which are worked under the 
Intermediate Board, and" also for technical subjects 
as taught in evening technical schools. There is also 
an immense amount of itinerant instruction carried 
out in a number of centres, in domestic economy, 
manual instruction, and so on. 

17988. Mr. O’Kelly. — Has manual instruction car- 
ried out by itinerant instructors been a success? — A 
great success. 

17989. In all the counties ? — Where there is a good 
teacher. It is very popular, but it depends a great 
deal on the teacher. 

17990. How long does an itinerant instructor stay 
in one centre? — Normally, six weeks, but we allow it 
to be extended. If there is a strong enough demand 
for it it can be extended indefinitely. 

17991. What is the interval between the conclusion 
of an itinerant instructor’s work in one district and 
his reappearance in the same district? — There is no 
general rule. It is to some extent controlled by the 
demand for instruction in other parts of the county. 

17991a. Take the case of the itinerant manual in- 
structor. Would I be right in saying an interval of 
eighteen months’ often intervenes ? — I would not say 
that an interval of eighteen months often occuts. 
They sometimes never go back at all. It depends upon 
the demand in other parts of the county. 

17992. Say there is a demand for it. I give you a 
concrete case. We had in County Mayo, in a certain 
town, a manual instructor, who came to that town, 
and stayed there six weeks. He had a class of four- 
teen or fifteen pupils, and at the end of the six weeks 
he left. He came back about eighteen months after- 
wards, and then found that three-fourths of those 
pupils whom he had been teaching eighteen months 
before had left the country, and had to commence 
with new pupils. At the end of the six weeks he left 
again, and I daresay it is not improbable that three- 
fourths of those he had been teaching last would have 
also disappeared before he again returned ? — I should 
like to know the particular place. 

17993. The town of Claremorris is the centre, and 
Mr. Lynch was the instructor? — I have not the facts 
in my mind. I take it from you as being correct. Is 
not that entirely at the discretion of the County 
Committee ? 

17994. No. For this reason — the County Committee 
appoints this gentleman. He is asked to go to Town 
A for six weeks, then to pupils in Town B for six 
weeks, and to Town C for six weeks, and he makes a 
round of the whole country. Do you think the want 
of continuous instruction under a scheme that is not 
continuous can be regarded as to the advantage of the 
pupils? — I take it what you mean is that it would 
be better if the instructor remained in one centre and 
completed his work instead of going to others. I should 
like fuller particulars of the case, but I am inclined to 
agree with you, with this qualification. There is only 
a certain amount of money to pay these manual in- 
structors, and it would be perfectly competent for the 
local committee to say, “ In our county the scheme 
we would prefer is a year’s instruction in Claremorris 
rather than the instructor going on to other centres, 
and only coming back to Claremorris after a long 
interval.” That would be perfectly competent for the 
local authority to say. Now, you are asking me 
whether I am satisfied with the local committee in 
deciding otherwise. All I can say is I should like to 
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5iear the local committee’s side of the case first ; but 
if I were to over-ride the discretion of the local com- 
mittee in the matter, and tell them that they should 
keep this one man in the one place, I am afraid it 
would raise a great deal of indignation in the locality. 

17995. I was a member of the local committee, and 
I would probably be the first to agree with you? — 
But can you carry a majority with you? 

17996. Why, of course, in a matter of that kind. 
The committee are men of common sense. Do you not 
-think it is rather money wasted when there is no con- 
tinuous instruction ? My point is that the twelve or 
thirteen pupils of Mr. Lynch’s either will have for- 
gotten, by the time he comes round again, the instruc- 
tion he imparted or they will have left the country 
altogether. Do you not think it would be better not 
to spend any money on a scheme of that kind ? — If the 
scheme is not now satisfactory -in County Mayo then 
the County Mayo Committee should recommend to 
the Department that the scheme should be modified. 
I take it from you that the County Mayo people are 
reasonable, and I hope you will take it from me that 
the Department is reasonable also. I trust we shall 
come to an agreement together on the matter. Mr. 
Fletcher, who is head of the Technical Instruction 
Branch, will be very glad to discuss the matter with 
you. It is an extremely interesting and important 

17997. I have left the technical committee now. I 
was a member of it for some time, but I resigned? — 
You are what I might call an - outside critic of the 
Technical Committee and the Department. 

17997a. I am Chairman of the 'County 'Council. The 
County Committee was a subordinate committee of our 
■County Council? — I do not quite understand what 
you are expecting from me. Are you expecting that 
as working head of the Department I should make the 
County Committee revise the scheme in the direction 
.you indicate ? 

17998. I am not suggesting at all ; I merely ask 
for your opinion as to whether a scheme of the nature 
I have described offers any hope of permanent 
result — the scheme carried out by itinerant instructors. 
What is your opinion? — I personally would have a 
somewhat longer course in fewer districts. 

17998a. In that I quite agree? — At the same time, 
at the beginning of technical instruction, I am not 
prepared to say, when there is only so much money 
available, that it would be a wise policy to confine 
the instruction to a very limited nnmber of districts 
and leave others out, especially’ in view of the fact that 
they contribute equally from the rates. 

17999. In the earmarking for technical instruction 
is it not all important that schemes based upon 
common sense should be adopted if you want to win 
public sympathy and public confidence in technical 
instruction? Do you not think that the carrying out 
•of schemes of the kind to which I have referred more 
or less discredits technical instruction in the public 
view — I merely ask your opinion ? — The matter is 
really one of expediency, which must be decided by 
agreement between the Department and the local com- 
mittees. I wish it distinctly to be understood that I 
do not admit that the short courses, even when not 
repeated for long intervals, are useless. I think they 
are extremely’ useful. I have often regretted that 
I had not had even a six weeks’ course in 
manual instruction when I was a boy. It 

would have been useful to me in a very large part 
of my life. It is not useless ; but with the views you 
and I share as to the development of the country, I 
think some compromise between a system under which 
you employ a man permanently in one district and 
other districts are without any instructor at all, and a 
system by which you try to give everybody a slight 
practical education, and no one thorough instruction, 
might be arrived at. I do not wish to lay down a 
general principle to meet all cases, but I think it is 
one either you and I, or Mr. Fletcher, or the Committee 
and the Department or the Board of Technical In- 
struction are quite competent to thrash out and 
arrange. There is no constitutional difficulty in the 
way at all. 

18000. Do you not think that the money would be 
better expended in having a central school in the 
•county, from which we might expect permanent re- 
sults, rather than having the instructor staying only 
five or six weeks in the place, and leaving no per- 
manent results behind him? — You are going into a 
very large question of educational policy, and a very 
important one, no doubt, but a central county school 


would, as a matter of fact, deal with a vei’y small jsfov. 16 1906. 

minority of the population. It is quite true that — 1 

those members of the community who were able to Sir Horace 

avail themselves of the benefits of that school might Plunkett. 

become much more useful members of society ; that 

the neglect of a very much larger number of others 

might be justified, but on the whole, I am inclined 

myself to think that at present, with the means at the 

disposal of the Department, it is better to take as 

much education as you can to the pupil instead of 

trying to bring the pupil to the education in a more 

advanced type of institution. That is my own view, 

but it is very difficult to discuss these questions so 

much in the air. I mean, if you put the matter 

before us, and if the Commission thinks it is a good 

time and place to discuss another scheme of technical 

instruction for the county of Mayo, we are quite 

ready to discuss it with you. But, dealing with it 

generally, I do not wish here to accept general 

principles, which might be entirely subversive to the 

work which is being gradually built up in the country, 

without going far enough to establish something else 

in its place. 

18001. My own view is that we ought to concentrate 
this money on schemes which would produce some 
permanent benefit rather than have the money ex- 
pended in every district, without apparent result. 

Could you tell me what these six weeks’ schemes of 
annual instruction are preparatory or preliminary to ? 

—I should say life : to the practical life of an Irish 
farmer — not for every branch of his life. As I said, 
there have been periods in my own life when they 
would have been extremely useful. 

18002. I am talking of this six weeks’ course?— 

Yes, the six weeks’ course of manual instruction. 

18003. To a boy of fourteen or fifteen years of age ? 

Yes, with a regular attendance. It will give him a 
small education, I admit, but it would last him 
through life, and be valuable to him. That is my 
judgment ; but I do not wish to put my judgment 
above yours. 

18004. I want to know what this six weeks’ course 
leads to. Let me suggest this — six weeks is a very 
short course. What would be the natural sequence of 
the six weeks’ course if the course was extended' over 
a period of six months? — I do not quite understand. 

18005. What would be the natural sequence of the 
six weeks’ course if it was made a six months’ course : 
what would you lead up? — Do you mean in manual 
instruction ? 

18006. Yes? — Take the case of Kilkenny. In Kil- 
kenny they have had several courses of manual in- 
struction, and there it has led up to a very promising 
wood-work industry — a cabinet-making industry — of a 
very interesting kind ; but it is too early to say whe- 
ther the industry will live. I am very hopeful that 
it will. 

18007. Sir Francis Mowatt. — To illustrate it, what 
is the nature of the manual instruction. Is it in 
carpentering, cabinet-making, and so on ? — Instruction 
in the use of tools and in applied drawing — working 
from drawings. 

18008. Mr. O’ Kelly.— I t led up to this industry in 
Kilkenny ? — Yes. 

18009. Six weeks would scarcely be a sufficient period 
of tuition for work of the kind if there was such an 
industry started in the County of Mayo? — I think it is 
very probable that they would require considerably 
more than six weeks before they could start an in- 
dustry of that kind, but I am sorry to say I am not 
sufficient of a mechanic myself to give you any valu- 
able information as to how long it would take to train 
a cabinet-maker, even for the beginning of such an in- 
dustry. 

18010. My only point was this. I thought really 
expending money upon a six weeks’ course of this kind 
was rather money wasted, that no permanent results 
accrued, and that it was time really there was some 
consideration given to the question of whether the 
system of itinerant instructors is all that you expected 
of it ? — To summarise my own views on the subject, I 
do not think it is useless. I think it is extremely use- 
ful, but I quite agree with you that longer courses 
and fewer of them might very likely be better. Cer- 
tainly, the matter is very difficult to determine, be- 
cause it depends so much upon what the reasonable 
piospects before the pupils are — whether an agricul- 
tural existence or an industrial existence — vei y much 
would depend upon that. It is a matter on which 1 
take your judgment as being very well informed. 1 
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906. should be very glad if you will discuss the matter 
* fully with the Department. 

18011. Sir Francis Mowatt. — With regard to this 
six weeks’ course you speak about, you must have had 
some definite object before you in instituting such a 
course. Is it really to make the student a handyman 
that he will be able to use his tools if he is a small 
holder to put a door back on its hinges, to repair a 
hole in the fence, and to use the chisel, plane, saw and 
hammer ?— -Yes, and generally to learn the use of tools. 

18012. You do not regard it as preparation for a 
particular artisan’s following — to make him a cabinet- 
maker or a mason — but to supply him with such rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the use of tools as would enable 
him to be a handyman on his small holding? — When 
the Committee have Mr. Fletcher before them they 
will be able to 'get most interesting information on the 
point. To make the man more useful, to enable him 
to mend agricultural instruments, to make gates, 
fences, and soforth, is what is done by these courses. 

18013. Sir Antont MaoDonnell.— Is it part of the 
functions of the Board of Technical Instruction to ad- 
vise and instruct you as to the character of these 
courses, or is that done by Departmental experts ? — It 
is done m the first instance by Departmental experts ; 
but before any course of instruction which is financed 
out of the moneys which the Board controls is agreed to 
between the Department and the County Committees 
the general lines of the scheme must have been ap- 
proved by the Board of Technical Instruction. 

18014. From the financial point of view ?— Not only 
that. Of course, their function is financial, but on 
grounds they might refuse to provide funds. 
18015. Do they look into the details of the scheme ; 
nol \ e , of Tour Board of Technical Instruction are ex- 
pe 'iok;T They ale men °f common-sense. 

18016 Do they go into the details of the scheme 
fo re they provide the finances for it?— The procedure 
of the Board of Technical Instruction is this— At every 
meeting the schemes which have been agreed to between 
the Department and the County Committees, and 
Urban District Committees, since the last meeting 
come up for approval. If there is some new principle 
scll ff e ' ,‘ h “ >* out to them end 

the Board thoroughly discuss it. But if the scheme is 

it m BCh “ S ‘ ppr " ed 

T - wanted to know was whether it was 
part of their business to discuss details in a Technical 
S ? heme ’ and whether they had power to 
modify the scheme or merely financial powers to say— 
It seems tons all right, and we agree to the money?” 
+ 1 * cannot ™ ake the scheme, and we cannot make 
them approve of any of the schemes. The matter is 
governed by common-sense. matter is 

“K Sir FrANCIS ^owatt. -Would the points 
which have arisen m Mr. O’Kelly’s examination of 

them b ?-Yes SOrt ° f that W " uld be discussed by 

+Il ^ 0 . 19 - If y° u said six weeks somebody might say 
fl at is not enough ?-Yes. We have exactly the same 
,1^° 1 !lave just had with Mr. O’Kelly 

“ d 

‘ pprOTC ****"* 

should brin-r , ls , that the Department 

B “ Id df 

lock would ensue ?-It \ s l , a dead : 

ensue. It is also x, , . “'at a deadlock would 

has not ensued and I den^ tv s , lx ,. vears . a deadlock 
fear of a deadlock ensuing ^ ^ leart 

enSut W ^t^:“/S lad i fa *«*!«* ^ not 
a matter of constitution we will suppose 

~ * 1 a >™ d r intimated to the Commission mv 

bee question 17909. ff. C. P °.° n m > opinion that 


you had suggested one scheme, and the Board of Tech- 
nical Instruction differed from you, and both of you 
were firmly resolved upon holding to your different 
points of view, is not it a fact that the Board of Tech- 
nical Instruction, which we are told is a representa- 
tive Board, would have no power to compel you to ac- 
cept their view, and you would not be compelled to- 
spend a single cent, on schemes which they in their 
wisdom or want of wisdom thought should be carried 
out ? — That is an absolute fact, and I would like to- 
say further it passes the wit of man to devise a scheme 
for the development of agriculture and industry in 
Ireland or any other country that will work if those- 
wlio have to carry it out cannot agree with each other. 
Possibly under a dictatorship things might go. 
smoothly, but not under representative institutions if 
there is not agreement. 

18024. Is not this a representative institution? — 
Yes. 

18024a. Mr. Sutherland. — Then the representative- 
element should prevail? — It does.* 

18025. Mr. O’Kelly. — And this representative insti- 
tution-can have its views and decisions absolutely set 
at nought by a Department that is representative of 
no one in the country but the Government of the day ? 
—Now we are getting into the region of high politics. 

18026. Sir Francis Mowatt.— It is absolutely neces- 
sary m any administrative scheme that the ultimate- 
power and decision must rest in one hand ? — I think 
so — that is my view. 

18027. That is to say, if there are two bodies work- 
ing together, and one can nullify the action of the- 
other, and the other can nullify the -action of the one, 
there may always be a deadlock, and therefore in 
whichever of the two the power may be vested there- 
must be absolute power ultimately vested in one. 
That is to say if the representative body of which 
Mr. O’Kelly speaks is the more likely to represent- 
sound judgment, in them must rest the decision, 
li the Department, on the other hand, has been 
appointed by the Government of the day as the 
ultimate court of appeal it must rest with them. It 
cannot rest with both ? — I should have thought it a 
very obvious principle of administration that schemes 
of technical instruction could not possibly be adminis- 
tered by an elected body of 21 men elected by various- 
bodies ail over the country. Of course, it is conceiv- 
able if they sat every day and attended to nothing- 
else, if they gave up their whole time to the business,, 
they might run such a machine as our Department ; 
but to give them the administration of the daily 
routine of the Department’s work appears to me to. 

18028. I don’t think Mr. O’Kelly has advocated' 
that, but was merely asking questions to indicate that: 
as things at present stand there are two bodies, each- 
of winch cun practically nullify the action of the 
other. We must all agree that so far as that is 
•operative it is not an ideal system ? — I don’t know that 
there is anything necessarily wrong with a constitu- 
tion that provides that one person should be respon- 
sible for the administration of a certain class of work, 
but that as public moneys are employed in the work- 
a representative body should have the right to saw 
whether the money should be spent or should not be- 
spent on that work. It seems to me to be quite right- 
ana proper for the responsible administrator to come 
before that b<,d y and say— “Here is a scheme that I 
should like to work out, but I must get your consent.” 
As I understand Mr. Conor O’Kelly’s question we 
are quite agreed that the Board should have the 
power of saying that it must not be carried out ; but 
he would go further and give them the power of 
saying— You must carry out certain schemes whether 
you consider them workable or not.” 

18029. Mr. O’Kelly.— I did not sav that. Where 
do you draw the line? 

Mr. O’Kelly.— I wanted to find out what were the 
relatmns between you on the one side, and the Board 
of Technical Instruction on the other. I would not 
say a single word if you had not a Board of Technical 
Instruction to advise you. It is when you oall this 
Board .a representative institution that I do take 
exception to your statement. If your Board had the 
same relations towards the Government of the day as 
the Local Government Board has this discussion would 
not have arisen. 

18030. Mr. Bryce.— B efore passing away from the 
original point which raised this discussion, this, 
in such a 'case the representative element would have to prevail.. 
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question of itinerant instructors, you are aware 
of the method that was pursued by the Con- 
gested Districts Board when they had the agricul- 
tural work in their own hands in the congested dis- 
tricts. They went mainly in for a system of example 
plots with instructors resident on a few plots. There 
was no attempt made to cover a very large area ? — We 
shall come to that when dealing with the working in 
the congested districts. 

18031. Mr. Sutherland. — Is this technical instruc- 
tion a part of the ordinary instruction. I gather 
from you it is an education preparatory for the duties 
of life — It is a small part of it. 

18032. Why, then, in that view should it be sepa- 
rated from the ordinary education given in the schools ? 
— Because it is dealing with a wholly different class of 
pupils. It is dealing very largely with pupils who 
have left the primary schools, and who unfortunately 
never go to any other school. Of course, in this 
case these are largely young farmers. 

18033. I daresay the justification for it is not dif- 
ferent in Ireland from what it is in other countries ; 
but these tilings used to be done in former times by 
trade guilds. Is there a system of apprenticeship still 
existing in Ireland. Suppose a young man wishes to 
become a carpenter does he go and apprentice himself 
to an ordinary working carpenter ? — Yes ; he can go to 
a carpenter. 

18034. Does he not get the technical instruction 
there ? — He does not get his technical instruction 
there, because you remember the words in the defini- 
tion of technical instruction — it shall not include 
teaching the practice of a trade. There has been a 
great controversy over this part of the definition of 
technical instruction. 

18035. I should think so, from the general import 
attached to technical instruction. When we come to 
examine it it is with very great difficulty we can get 
any import attached to it. That is what my question 
was directed to ? — I think myself if the law was very 
strictly interpreted it would be extremely difficult to 
carry out this technical instruction. 

18036. Such an education as in the case we have 
talked of, an apprentice carpenter’s, would enable 
him to carry out his craft? — It would very greatly 
help him, no doubt. It would give him a much 
better grasp of the principles underlying his craft. 

18037. And by the better training, could this tech- 
nical education that you give enable a young lad to 
become a carpenter? — Certainly, it might, but of 
course the real object of technical instruction is to 
teach a man the principles underlying the work that 
he is going to be engaged! in rather than teach the 
work itself. 

18038. How far will technical instruction do that — 
how far will handling a chisel help a man who is 
going to be a painter?— I should have to be both a 
-carpenter and a painter to answer that question. 

18039. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I understand from a 
previous answer of yours that this instruction was 
not to fit a man for becoming a particular class of 
artisan, but to give him that rudimentary knowledge 
■of the handling of tools which prepared him for the 
life of a small holder? — Yes, but I would like at the 
same time to develop in him certain aptitudes, so that 
in the event of his belonging in Ireland to what we 
•call a long family, he might, perhaps, drift into a 
4own and 'become apprentice to some tradesman there. 

18040. Mr. Sutherland. — Do you teach the re- 
clamation of land from bog as one of the technical 
instruction subjects? — That would be on the agri- 
cultural side. I don’t think we teach the reclamation 
of land except so far as general agricultural prin- 
ciples are involved. 

18041. That is the principal industry in Ireland, 
is it not: it appeare to be? — Not at present. There 
has been an immense amount of reclamation in the 
•old times, but, of course, as we know, the times have 
gone rather against the bringing of bogland into 
cultivation. 

18042. Sir John Colomb. — The impression left on 
my mind by your answer to Sir Francis was that all 
you aimed at in the particular course of instruction 
of six weeks about which Mr. O’Kelly raised the 
question was to teach men to be handy men So that 
they could, for example, mend a door, drive a nail, 
put in a screw and mend things that get out of 
order ; that is surely all that can be accomplished in 
a six weeks’ course? — It generally fits the man to do 
* See p. 
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better what he will have to do in any c 

haps to do other things ias well. 

18043. It makes him more handy and useful, and Sir Horace 
no matter what he does afterwards, whether he is a Plunkett, 
small farmer or anything else, it is a preliminary 
necessity ? — Yes. 

Why should not that very rudimentary, very ele- 
mentary training be given to the boys in school in- 
stead of having an elaborate staff to do it? — I think 
in some schools it is. There is the difficulty of the 
time table. 

18044. I see no reason in principle why it should 
net ? — Of course more important things very often 
have to be taught in primary schools, and the par- 
ticular sphere of education we are dealing v.ith now 
is the education that comes to young, fellows who are 
not grown up, but who have left the primary school. 

18045. Teaching a boy how to hammer a nail in- 
stead of hammering his fingers comes into the cate- 
gory you describe? — Yes. A short course with prac- 
tical demonstrations would probably suffice ! 

18046. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Is not this one 
of the questions Sir Keneim Digby’s Committee is 
inquiring into ? — Into all these questions ; and I 
think in questions of this kind it would be better for 
the Commission to examine the expert officers of the 
Department who will appear before them at their 
next session. I should rather like to put in the 
scheme of the County Mayo that we have been dis- 
cussing.* ( Hands in scheme.) I was referring to the 
work of the Department. We had come to techni- 
cal instruction. We come next, but to fisheries, 

I can pass over them because you have already had 
Mr. Green before you. Upon transit, as it may 
come up in the Congested Districts, I think I should 
mention the transit functions of the Department. 

The powers of the Department are limited in the 
matter. The Department have a right to appear 
before the Railway and Canal Commission. They 
are charged with the duty of inspecting the transit 
of live stock, and they have powers to aid in facili- 
tating the marketing and transit of produce. As 
regards the powers to appear before the Railway and 
Canal Commission, the Department may appear on 
behalf of aggrieved persons in any matter over which 
this authority has jurisdiction. 

18047. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The aggrieved per- 
son must put you in motion ? — Yes. As a matter of 
fact, we have had to come before the Railway and 
Canal Commission on only one occasion. " We 
had a very big important case against the Great 
Southern and Western Railway, which, after the 
amalgamation with, the Waterford and Limerick 
Company, proposed to raise its rates over the greater 
part of its system on important articles of produce. 

In that case we won our point. We have not been 
called upon in any other case to appear, because, 
after investigating the cases, we always found that 
the railway companies had acted strictly within their 
powers. 

18048. Sir John Colomb. — You have got inspectors 
distributed geographically whose business it is to 
watch this question of transit. How do you carry 
out the inspection — is it by a staff of inspectors? — 

Yes. 

18049. Are they assigned certain districts? — No, 
because they travel wherever they are required to 
travel. They have two main duties. They have to 
attend to live stock and produce in transit, and, in 
addition, they have the duty of enforcing all manner 
of Acts for the regulation of railways in this matter. 

18049a. I want to limit it entirely to the duties of 
the inspectors with regard to matters connected with 
the transit of live stock. These inspectors, I sup- 
pose, have to visit and keep close observation at the 
ports of export and import ? — No ; we have a large 
veterinaiy staff in addition. Of course, the 
transit inspectors have not to live at the ports, but 
then we have portal inspectors that form a sort of 
intelligence department for us, and we have 
veterinary inspectors as well at the ports. It is a 
very large service that we took over from the veterin- 
ary branch of the Privy Council. 

18050. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Has the veterinary 
branch entirely left the hands of the Privy Council ? 

—Yes. 

18051. Sir John Colomb. — If you have this staff 
of inspectors, do the duties they have to perform 
enable them to obtain information as to the move- 
ments of live stock in Ireland' and from Ireland ? — 
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Nov. 16, 1906. We S et that information from the shipping and rail- 
’ L ’ way companies. 

® r Horace 18052. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Through these in- 
Plunkett. spectors ? — No ; we could not get it through the inspec- 

tors without adding enormously to the staff. 

18053. Sir John Colomb. — Is there any portion of 
your Department that has opportunities of knowing 
and informing the Commission upon this point, the 
general movements of cattle in Ireland, in respect of 
the ages of store cattle. My reason for asking this 
is with regard to how far the grass lands of Ireland 
fulfil an economic want, and if that sort of know- 
ledge does not come under the observation of your 
inspectors, I want to know is there any branch of 
your Department under whose observation it comes ? — 
You refer to the internal movements? 

18054. Internal and external? — We have returns as 
to the external. 

18055. Does the information as to external move- 
ments cover such a point as the general ages of the 
cattle when embarked? — I must refer you for this 
information to the live stock statistics. 

18056. Sir Francis Mowatt. — The ages of the 
cattle moved over the railway lines? — No; leaving 
the country. 

18057. Sir John Colomb. — There is no difficulty 
about getting information as to the ages of groups of 
cattle exported from Ireland, that is, classifying 
them as 3 ’earlings, and so on ? — We know the ages of 
the cattle in the country, and we know approximately 
the ages of the cattle going out. I don’t mean to say 
that they >are absolutely correct.* 

18058. Take the case of a shipload of cattle leaving 
Londonderry. Have you got the information as to 
the constituent parts of that cargo of cattle as regards 
their being one year old, two year olds, and so on? — 
I will get you any information available. 

18059. You can hand it in on Monday. Assuming 
you can do it with regard to the exportation of cattle 
in Ireland, can you give the similarly internal move- 
ments ? — No ; if I go down to Dromquinna and buy a 
cow from you, and bring it back to Foxrock, I am not 
sure whether any person except ourselves would know 
of the movement of that cow. 

18060. Don’t the number of trucks taken from a 
certain station give a pretty good indication? — You 
would know that an animal went, but you would not 
know the age of the animal. 

18061. Under those circumstances, speaking as you 
do with a full knowledge of the possibilities of the 
Department giving information, do you consider that 
the only way to ascertain what the ages of the cattle 
are usually on the grass lands is to take a cattle census 
on the lands — how else can it be got? — I don’t think 
it can be got in any other way, except that to some 
extent the census returns on the land can be checked 
by the portal returns. 

18062. Would not the police returns? — The police 
returns do give what is. on the land. 

18063. Therefore, taking a particular district where 
these lands are, and taking the returns, the Depart- 
ment could get the numbers of cattle on these lands 
and be able to classify them? — Yes, I daresay we 
could. 

18064. You have not directed the attention of the 
Department, nor have any special steps been taken 
in view of the Commission, to the question of fur- 
nishing statistics to show what would be the effect 
of breaking up the grass lands on the economic posi- 
tion of the small holders of Ireland? — We shall be 
able to give you expert opinion upon that subject, 
but how far we shall be able to base conclusions on 
the internal movements of cattle, I cannot say off- 
hand, but if you will tell me the points you wish for 
this Commission, I will find out how far we can 
tabulate the information respecting them. 

18065. I will consult the Chairman and my col- 
leagues. At all events, we have got this : the 'police 
returns which you have in the Department classify 
the actual number of cattle on every one of the grass 
lands of Ireland ? — At certain times' 

18066. So they would be practically a cattle census 
of the holdings ?— Yes. When I see the transcript of 
my evidence, I will collect this information carefully 
and let the Commission know anv details that thev 
want about this that I can possibly get for them. I 
quite realise the importance of the statistics, t 


18067. Mr. O’Kelly. — Can you distinguish be- 
tween the number of store cattle purchased by Scotch 
buyers and the number purchased by local graziers? 
— I think we can. 

18068. I think you have done so already? — Yes ; I 
think we can do that. 

18069. I think it will be seen from your reports that 
the number of stores purchased each year by the 
Scotch buyers is increasing, and the number purchased 
by local graziers is decreasing? — I am not quite sure 
about the decrease. 

18070. The Scotchmen are buying more ; so we had 
it from one of your returns that Mr. Bailey referred 
to. Would not that seem to suggest that if the 
increase be maintained, the local grazier, who is a 
middleman, making middleman profits, is disappear- 
ing as an economic factor in the country — the tendency 
would be in that direction? — (Speaking as a Meath 
man, there are two classes of graziers — the man who- 
grazes to fatten off the lands, and the jobber who puts 
by for a short time. Which do you refer to ? 

18071. We won’t discuss the Meath man just now. 
Let us take the local graziers in the West of Ireland. 
The Scotchmen buy more than ten years ago ; the local 
men buy less. Would not that seem to indicate that 
the grazier and middleman is disappearing as an eco- 
nomic necessity to the country? — Whom do you mean, 
by the middleman ? 

Mr. O’Kelly.- — -The grazier. Would not the figures 
seem to indicate that he is disappearing as an eco- 
nomic necessity? 

18072. Mr. Bryce. — It may make it clearer if you 
distinguish between the forwarding grazier and the- 
man who finishes the cattle ? — What I would suggest, 
as we are near the end of the day’s sitting,, 
is that the (Commission would let me know exactly 
upon what points with regard to cattle grazing, plough- 
ing land, or anything else, they would wish to get the 
Department’s views ; then on Monday we could go 
fully into the matters. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Professor Campbell 
could give it to the Commission. 

18073. Mr. O’ Kelly. — I would rather get it frorn 
Sir Horace Plunkett ? — If you wish to get it from me 
I would, of course, require to study the figures a little.. 

18074. I don’t know whether this discussion is pro- 
per at the moment, but it would be no harm possibly 
if I asked you this question, as we are on the question 
of cattle — do you think the breaking-up of the grass 
lands and the substitution of the small farmer for the 
grazier would tend in the least towards the diminution 
of the number of store cattle in the West of Ireland ? — 
—I personally rather take the opposite view. I think 
it would lead to an increase provided that the break- 
ing-up of the grass lands was intelligently done. I 
myself am not prepared to admit that the best grass- 
lands ought to be broken up until the second class 
grass lands are broken up; but I agree with your 
view — if it is your view — that an intelligent increase 
of tillage would — contrary to the views I have often 
heard— rather increase than decrease the live-stock of 
the country ; and I gather that from my American ex- 
perience. I have seen it worked out there on a pretty 
large scale, but I don’t myself believe in breaking up 
the very best grass lands. I think they are required 
as part of the agricultural economy of the country at 
present. Of course, under other fiscal arrangements, 
under other economic conditions, it might be different ; 
but at the present time I think it would be unwise. 

18075. Mr. Bryce. — You are talking of finishing 
lands?— Yes. 6 

18076. Mr. O’Kelly. — Your remark is confined 
largely to Meath ? — No ; the same applies to parts of 
Westmeath, Kildare, Tipperary, Limerick, and other 
counties. I don’t know Roscommon as well as you,, 
and I cannot say what the finishing lands are there. 

18077. Mr. Bryce. — We assume that the breaking- 
up of grass lands by such a body as the Estates Com- 
missioners would be intelligently done ; but in your 
opinion the substitution of the small farmer 
for the large grazier would tend to increase 
the number of store cattle in the country? — 
In my opinion it would ; but I want to put 
you right on one point. You misunderstand me 
when you say the land broken up by the Estates Com- 
missioners would be intelligently broken up. I don’t 
dispute that, but the Estates Commissi oneis don’t 
break up land. 

18078. Mr. O’ Kelly.— -Broken up by the occupier, 
of course ? — Yes ; but it is an important point, because 


* Sen p. 366 (Tables T. and II). See also foot note p. 2C4. 
f See |\ (Table I). 
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there is very great danger of redistribution of land 
without sufficient agricultural education and suffi- 
cient provision of capital and other means of enabling 
the people who get the land to till it properly. 

18079. Assuming that the land is intelligently 
worked, I take it your opinion is that the grazier is 
not necessary to the country? — That is too large a 
proposition altogether. 

18080. Is not it a logical conclusion ?— I go as far 
as this — that there is a great deal of land now grazed 
that ought toibe tilled, but to say that there is no 
place in the country for the grazier is too large a .pro- 
position. 

18081. I confine myself solely to the five counties 
of Connaught. Assuming the land there is intelli- 
gently worked, you would say that the grazier can be 
done without? — I would not say so ; or, at any rate, 
if you mean that grazing can be done without, I am 
against you. 

18082. Grazing as it goes on now ?— It could be re- 
duced ; but if you say grazing could be altogether done 
without I don’t agree with you. 

18083. Of course, grazing cannot be done without. 
The small man would take the place of the grazier ; 
would you agree in that ; do you think grazing as it is 
done now on the eleven months’ system and the twelve 
months’ system cannot be displaced with benefit to the 
community ?— Gradually, yes ; but I should like my- 
self to see a system of co-operative grazing — that is to 
say, grass lands held by communities of small cul- 
tivators and grazed co-cperatively at a distance. You 
know enough of agricultural economics to see where 
the economy of that would come in. 

18084. I am .afraid not sufficiently to agree with your 
view , don’t you think that in the case of co-operative 
grazing, as was suggested to us by one of the wit- 
nesses, if you have a half-dozen tenants grazing on 
one particular farm their object is to take as much as 
they can out of it, and put as little as they could into 
it-; I don’t think so in the case of a well-organised 
society of small holders. I think they would be more 
likely to work the land intelligently than scattered 
newly-created proprietors. I think they would be 
quite competent to do it ; but, of course, that means a 
great deal of agricultural education. I don’t refer to 
education in schools, but the kind of education that 
tomes from piiblic discussion of these topics, and a 
using interest in economic affairs in the community. 

18°85. Don’t you think at present it leads to friction 
and ill-will ?— Every system leads to friction occa- 
sionally in Ireland. 

18086. I know, because I have had something to do 
with co-operative grazing, and I found the sooner I 

got out of it the better for my peace of mind ? I am 

very sorry your intervention had such an effect. 

18087. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I t is obvious that 
such a principle gets rid of the spur of the individual 
holding which we have heard from every witness is a 
great encouragement to a man to put all his energies 


into his work? — I don’t think so, and Mr. Sutherland 1R , on „ 
will tell you that most of the grazing in the Scotch ' 

crofter districts is on the co-operative principle. It is Sir Horace 
quite true that it has its difficulties, but it has enor- Plunkett, 
mous advantages. These small Irish farmers who 
may each have his own little patch of grass, which is 
too small for profitable grazing, have got all the evils 
of the grazing System, with none of the benefits. 

They are sending out their cattle very often at huge 
profit rents to the occupants of these grass land's. 

I am 6ure Mr. Conor O’ Kelly would be very glad to 
see a co-operative society taking one of these farms 
themselves, and dividing the profits of the middlemen 
among themselves. 

18088. Mr. O’Kelly.— T hey carried out a scheme of 
that kind in one country ? — It is like a great many, of 
these things. It is quite in its infancy, but the ex- 
periments as far as they have gone have been dis- 
tinctly hopeful. I don’t claim that they have been 
anything more than experiments, but as far as they 
have gone they are hopeful. There is one case in the 
County Meath where a lot of small farmers joined to- 
gether to hire a farm co-operatively, with the result 
that the individual got his grazing at an enoimouslv 
reduced cost, compared with what he had to pay when 
the grass was all in the hands of the middlemen, 
whom you want to abolish. 

18089. Sir Francis Mowatt.— W hat- market is there 
m Ireland for fat stock ?— Chiefly Dublin and Belfast. 

18090. Is the market supplied by Irish fat stock ?— 

I think so. I don’t think there is any importation of 
British-grown meat in Ireland. There is, of course, 
some importation of American dead meat. 

18091. Is the Irish fat stock stall-fed or finished 
on the fattening land ? — It is much more grass-fed. 

18092. Are there any statistics as to the amount of 
stock consumed in Ireland ?— There are no suoh 
statistics, but I can furnish you with figures showing 
the total number of oattle exported and imported for 
each year since 1900.*' 

18093. Sir John Colomb. — T aking this very interest- 
ing case of a number of small farmers clubbing to- 
gether to take grazing, I understood you to say it was 
eminently successful? — Yes. 

18094. Suppose that grazing land was striped up 
what would be the position of these small farmers— 
would they not be worse off ? — In that particular case 
I think they would. I would not take that as suffi- 
ciently typical. I believe myself in the principle ; as 
a ?om 1Cal man ’ * want to see more experiments. 

18095. Mr. O’Kelly. — H ow many other experiments 
in co-operative farming had you ? — I don’t recall at 
the moment more than that one in Meath and the one 
in Boscommon. I am hot quite sure that there is not a 
third. I think in that district to which you have re- 
ferred there were two experiments. 

18096. Mr. Sutherland.— T here are hundreds of 
them m Scotland ? — Yes. 

18097. And they are very successful? — Yes. 


The Commission adjourned. 


* See p. 3GG. (Tables II. and III.) 
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Sir Horace 
Plunkett. 


The Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett further examined. 


18098. Sir Francis Mowatt (mi the chair ).— We 
finished on Saturday the powers and operations 
of the Department, but I understood that you would 
like to go back and add something to what you already 
said. Is not that so ? — Yes ; I feel that it is necessary 
for the Commission to have before them, not the de- 
tails, but at least the important aspects of the 
Department’s constitution, organisation and work 
before we can discuss the relations between 
the Congested Districts Board and the Depart- 
ment. The ground we seem to have covered on 
Friday appears to be, firstly, the evolution, if I 
may so call it, of the Department as a development 
in Irish economics, and also in Irish adminis- 
tration ; and secondly, the constitution of the De- 
partment. I think that is now pretty well understood 
by the Commission, and also the general functions and 
finance of the Department. As regards the main lines 
of the Department’s. work, there iare just two matters 
to which I would like to refer — one very briefly, and 
the other, perhaps, at greater length, because it will 
dominate the whole of my evidence. They are Transit 
and Industries. As regards Transit I am not quite 
sure whether the Commissioners clearly realised what 
our powers were. I think they fully understood the 
right, which the Department has to appear before the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners on behalf of 
aggrieved persons. 

18099. So far as I think you dealt with it? — Yes, 
and I now wish to say, in view of some criticisms 
I have seen upon my evidence, that it is true that 
the Department only appeared on one occasion. It 
is pointed out that a single appearance, at a cost 
of £1,100, is hardly an adequate discharge of an im- 
portant function. But as a matter of fact that was a 
test case, we may call it a cause celebre. It was a sort 
of test case as to rates over a very extensive railway 
system. A great many articles of agricultural and other 
produce were concerned, and the gain to the country in 
having that case decided in favour of the consignors 
was very great. But another effect it had was that it 
formed a precedent, and in the result it has done away 
with the necessity of our appearing evei since. Now, 
with regard to the exercise of those powers there is a 
great deal of unseen benefit from the statutory func- 
tions of the Department in relation to lailways. We 
do an immense amount of negotiation with the rail- 
ways ; and when there is no case to come before the 
Railway and Canal Commissioners still if we repre- 
sent to the railway companies that there is a hardship 
involved, or that the country might be benefited by a 
change in some particular rate, we have found that 
the railway companies are very ready to meet ns. 
These negotiations are in their nature necessarily 
secret. They would lose their whole effect if they 
were conducted in public. I mention this to show 
that the value of our statutory functions is not to be 
judged by the amount of litigation we indulge in on the 
one hand or by the visible effects of our negotiations 
with tho railway companies on the other. 

18100. I understood you to say that there has been 
a good deal of such private negotiation ? — A great deal , 
and in a great many cases rates have been lowered, 


and, what is still more important, greater facilities 
have been given and expedition has been secured. And 
we have had an enormous amount of correspondence 
and personal communication with the railroads oyer 
the handling of produce ; if the Commission wish 
to have detailed evidence of this I would suggest that 
they should call some of the officers that are actually 
in charge of the work. Perhaps they would prefer to 
leave that to Sir Kenelm Digby’s Committee, who, I 
think, have gone thoroughly into it. 

18101. But on the whole you are satisfied with the 
general result of your negotiations with the railways ?’ 
— Yes, I think we are ; but I would like to say this, 
that while I am satisfied in these cases I do not wish 
to say that the rates or facilities are all that could be 
desired. The railways have, however, conceded to 
the Department very much more than they were bound 
to, under the law as it stands. That is the exact 
position that I wish to put before the Commission. 

18102. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You say that 
they have conceded more than they were bound to do- 
under the law as it stands, but have they conceded as 
much as you think the circumstances of Ireland de- 
mand? — Oh, no ; that would be, I am afraid, im- 
possible. 

18103. I only want to get an answer. If the law 
had permitted you would have been glad if they had 
been able to go further? — Yes, If the law and the 
financial policy of the Government in the matter of 
developing agricultural industries had permitted it. 

18104. Sir John Colomb. — In reference to your ex- 
planation and information regarding the exercise of the 
powers with reference to railway companies, you are 
speaking of Ireland generally, and there is 
no special case that has arisen, I presume, in the Con- 
gested Districts? — No ; no special case from the Con- 
gested Districts has come to a point where it was 
possible for us to substantiate a ground of action 
before the Railway and Capal Commissioners 

18105. And the moral effect of your action has been 
improvement and advantage to the agriculture of 
Ireland in regard to railway transit? — Yes, in 
many ways, and I think our negotiations with what 
are statutorily called “aggrieved persons” has led to 
much clearer thinking on tho whole question of tran- 
sit. People who in the first years of the Depart- 
ment made complaints have come to see that the vast 
majority of them were altogether baseless. They 
now know a great deal more from having tested the 
Department’s power to help them. They know 
much more as to the state of the law and as to 
the general principles under which rates are fixed. 
The reason why we have not been able to make very 
great progress is simply for lack of funds. Under the 
definition of the purposes of agriculture and other 
rural industries — that is in Section 30 (1) — we have 
power to include the aiding or facilitating of the car- 
riage and distribution of produce. Now, this, in other 
words, means that we may spend the Department’s 
endowment, subject to the consent of the Agricultural 
Board, upon cheapening and expediting the carriage 
and distribution of produce in any way that we see 
fit. Unfortunately, to do, this in any way that would 
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be largely effective would make too heavy a 
-drain upon the Department’s funds. On one 
occasion I did on behalf of the Department, 
and with the concurrence of the Agricultural 
Board, invite persons who had knowledge of industries 
which’ were handicapped by the railway rates to give 
all the particulars to the Department, and I intimated 
that if they could show that by reduction of the rates 
over a certain portion of some railway system an in- 
dustry could be developed in some particular district 
we would consider whether we could hot guarantee the 
railway company against loss by a reduction of the 
rates. What we wanted to do was to test the ques- 
tion as to whether a temporary reduction of rates 
might be made with a resulting industrial develop- 
ment which would have led to a restoration of the 
revenue derived by the railway company previous to 
the reduction, or possibly to an increase ; but to that 
sporting offer, as it was called at the time, there were 
no takers. We have never been called upon to do 
this, and I am afraid that if we were called upon to 
do it to-day our funds would not admit of it. 

18106. You are speaking of the work and powers of 
the Department with respect to the carriage and dis- 
tribution of produce. Do you in that include cattle? 
— Yes. I should have to ask the lawyers, but I think 
it includes cattle. I remember once asking Mr. 
Gerald Balfour what he meant by those words : 

“ aiding or facilitating of the carriage and distribu- 
tion of produce,” and his reply was that I had sug- 
gested the words to him and I ought to know. 

I had forgotten the fact, but I wanted to know 
whether cattle were produce or not. Of course, they 
are not explicitly here included. 

18107. But if you were contemplating exercising 
powers for aiding and facilitating the carriage and dis-. 
tribution of produce, it would involve, would it not, 
full knowledge of what was included under the term 
“ produce ” ? — Oh, certainly. 

18108. Am I right in taking your evidence to be 
that' you never got that information with regard to the 
movement of cattle internally in Ireland? — No ; we 
have not got it, and I do not think it would be pos- 
sible to have a complete knowledge of all the move- 
ments of cattle in Ireland. We have a great 
deal of information about it of rather a general char- 
acter ; but I think that the particular information' that 
you are interested in now would not be required in 
discussing the question whether we were to aid or 
facilitate the carriage and distribution of produce, 
because here it simply means the marketing. The 
carriage to market and the disposing in the market 
was, I think, what is meant. 

18109. But, is it a part of the business, and within 
the purview of your Department, to have information 
as to what take’s place at the great big standard fairs 
of Ireland? — Oh, yes. 

18110. And have yog got inspectors attending those 
big fairs? — Yes, we have veterinary inspectors. 

18111. Would those inspectors not be able to give 
some information or to obtain it as a part of their 
business as to the destinations of the great loads, 
the b’g trains’ full and the big truck loads of cattle 
in the different parts of Ireland — should it not be 
possible to throw some light upon that?— I am afraid 
it would be difficult to. obtain any accurate informa- 
tion as to this. 

18112. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Now, I think you 
were going to dwell upon the powers of the Depart- 
ment as concerning industries? — Yee. Before we 

come to the relations between the Department 
and the Congested Districts Board, on account of the 
powers of the two bodies being somewhat different, the 
Commission would want to know what our general 
policy is at present. I think I should preface my 
remarks by saying that for detailed information it 
would be very advisable that the Commissioners 
should study the Report or the evidence, which will 
soon be published, given on this head at the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, and also that they should examine 
some officers of the Department that are actually doing 
work of the same nature as Mr. Walker is doing for 
the Congested Districts Board. 

18112a. Would you mention the officers you refer 
to ?— Yes ; I should say Mr. Fletcher, who is to come 
before you later, is the chief officer, and I think Mr. 
Adams would be a very good officer for you to ex- 
amine. There are some other • classes of in- 
spectors that you might wish to have later on ; after 
you have examined Mr. Fletcher, however, I think 


you will know whether you wish to examine other Nov 19> 

officers of the Department. 

18813. And now, will you take up the subject of in- sir Horace 
dustries ? — The question of our powers is somewhat piuakett 
complicated, but there are ceitain main lines on which 
the Department can assist industries. The most im- 
portant method is by means of technical education re- 
lating to industries, v and it is governed chiefly by the 
first definition clause of our Act, Section 30, sub-sec- 
tion 1. I had better, if you will allow me, read the 
definition of technical instruction : “ The ex- 

pression ‘ technical instruction ’ means instruction 
in the principles of Science and Art applicable to in- 
dustries and in the application of special branches of 
Science and Art to specific industries or employments. 

It shall not include instruction given in elementary 
schools or teaching the practice of any trade or in- 
dustry or employment, but, save as aforesaid, shall 
include instruction in the branches of Science and Art 
with respect to which grants are for the time being 
made by the Department and any other form of in- 
struction (including modem languages and commercial 
subjects) which may, for the time being, be sanctioned 
by the Department by a minute laid before Parliament 
and made on the representation of a County or Urban 
District Council that such form of instruction is re- 
quired by the circumstances of its district, and shall 
also include instruction in the use of tools, modelling 
in clay,” and so on. 

18114. “ Wood or other material ” ? — Yes. The 

second main line is by improving and assisting rural 
industries, which comes in in a preceding paragraph 
of Section 30, Sub-section 1, and it is this : “ The ex- 
pression ‘ the purposes of agricultural and other rural 
industries ’ includes the aiding, improving, and de-. 
veloping of agriculture, horticulture, forestry, dairy-, 
ing, the breeding of horses, cattle, and other live stock, 
and poultry, home and cottage industries, the cultiva- 
tion and preparation of flax, inland fisheries, and any 
industries immediately connected with and subservient 
to any of the said matters, and any instruction relat- 
ing thereto, and shall also include the aiding or 
facilitating of the carriage and distribution of pro- 
duce.” Now, the only words in that paragraph which 
we have to consider are, firstly, the words defining 
“other rural industries ” 

18115. “And any industries immediately connected 
with.” Is that it?— No ; I am talking about the first 
line — “the purposes of agriculture and other rural in-, 
dustries.” The second is “home and cottage indus- 
tries,” that is four lines down ; and, lastly, “ any in- 
dustries immediately connected with and subservient 
to any of the said matters and any instruction relating 
thereto.” Now, those words give us a wide discretion 
in promoting industries, but both this definition and 
the* definition of technical instruction are intended to, 
debar us from promoting industries of an urban 
character. The third irain line of the assistance of 
industry is the collection of information and getting 
expert advice relating to rural industries. 

18116. Where is that?— It is in a preceding section. . 

If you will look at section 5 you will see that “ The 
Department may make or cause to be made or aid in 
making such inquiries, experiments, and research, and 
collect or aid in collecting such information as they 
may think important for the purposes of agriculture 
and other rural industries.” So that the Commission 
will 6ee how extremely complicated the powers are : 
and I think the more they discuss it the greater the 
difficulty they will find in drawing the line between 
the industries which the Department may directly aid 
and those which they can only indirectly aid through 
education. 

18117. Most Rev. Dr. O’ Donnell. — And in all that 
the Congested Districts Board has a free hand? — An 
absolutely free hand. 

18118. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I should rather 
gather from this that the difficulty was not that the 
powers were too complicated, but that they are too 
extensive. I can hardly conceive any object which 
is not within your power of action or interference ? — 

So it appears at first sight, and so it appeared to us, 
but when we came to put those powers into operation, 
and had to submit cases to the Law Officers of the- 
Crown, we found that we were very much hampered. 

For instance, in our innocence we imagined that a 
quarry was a rural industry, but the Law Officers of, 
the Crown interpreted it otherwise. We were going 
to make a very large loan for the development of a 
very important quarry in the West of Ireland, and 
we found that it would be entirely beyond our power 
to do it. 

2 12 
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18119. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Why was that- —I am sure that is the spirit of it but T do 
id you come into competition with private enter- think t.W. tXa 0 t 


did you come into competition with private enter- 
prise, or for what other reason was it ?— No ; it was 
simply that the lawyers were interpreting the drafts- 
man s language. 

18120. Sir Francis Mow att.— In Section 30 ?— Yes, 
m Section 30. I think the difficulty arose in some 


~7 am sure mas is sue spirit ot it, but I do not 
trunk that the definition as it stands quite draws that 
line. 

18130. Sir Francis Mowatt.— You are governed 
by the opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
lou cannot go very well beyond that?— No. 

18131. Sir John Colomb.— B ut is it not rather a. 
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win their n.tnroif 8 ™e agricultural population to less extensive than those of the Congested Districts 
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^ al _ P ur P ose . s i and I believe that that satisfied gested Districts ’ Board A rt tl 1 _ C ° n - 


, aim i oeneve that that 
the mgemous minds of the lawyers. 

1 ij 2 v A ' Would you say that the means to 
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*“?• . . 181 36. It would not only be a bad thing, but it is 

18125. Lime is a subsidiary to agriculture It is lm P ossl ble ‘° do it. You cannot spend public money 
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„ ,v . • , . , . suosiaiary to agriculture. It is CV "Y" apenu puonc money 

a thing which is necessary for the prosecution of competition with private enterprise ?— Certainly if 
agriculture ?-les. No difficulty would have arisen the Congest ? d Districts Board acted in that way their 

if this particular quarry had been a limestone P owers . would be taken from them by legislation, but 


1 1 • uimcuuy would have arisen — jaiu.u m mat way tneir 

if this particular quarry had been a limestone powers . ™ ould , ** tak< m from them by legislation, but 
^rry. my point is that it would require legislation, and that 


quarry. 

t- p ' IiA ^' CI 8 Mowatt. — What quarry was 
it ? — Liscannor. 

18127. For what?— Paving slabs. 

18128. Sir Antony MacDonnfxi..— Would not that 
seem to meet all the points of your definition— that 
it you regard your action as leading up to the com- 
mercial prosecution of am- snfpmmc u _n 


1 * - . icvjuaie legislation, ana that 

they are m a position to do it. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I differ from you there, 
18137. Mr. O’Kelly.— I s it true that you have as 
a Department withdrawn a certain grant that you 
gave to some jam-making industry in Louth or Meath, 
1 forget the place, on representations being made »— 
Drogheda and Portadown. On Friday I went very 


■ 1 B y . , '°n as leading up to the com- i, lorger me place, on representations being made ?— 
mercial prosecution of any enterprise, it is allowable, Drogheda and Portadown. On Friday I went very 
but that you are not allowed to deal with the finished inU * “to that.* y y 
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•See Questions 17937-8, and 17942-54. 
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18141. It would be impossible to imagine it as the 
intention of the Legislature to enable public funds to 
be spent on work in competition with private enter- 
prise. It is an axiom in administration ? — I am ab- 
solutely with you as to the administrative and 
economic principle, but I am talking of the letter of 
the law. 

18142. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Your position is that 
the statute governing you would not permit you to do 
that? — The statute does permit. 

18143. But you certainly recognise as a piece of 
administrative wisdom that you could not go on with 
it ? — Not indefinitely. 

18144. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You stated, I 
think, that the Congested Districts Board was pre- 
cluded from doing work for the temporary relief of 
distress ? — Yes. 

18145. The Congested Districts Board, as far as its 
legal powers are concerned, is entitled to aid with the 
funds in any way that is satisfactory to the judgment 
of the Board in building up of industries that would 
permanently be ,of benefit to the locality? — That is 

18146. In your experience of the Board, has it been 
at all times a serious concern with the Board not to 
aid in building up any industry that would not have 
in it the elements of permanent success? — Certainly. 

18147. Those industries that were promoted by the 
Board were of such a character that it was thought 
that they would arrive at a commercial basis ? — Yes. 

18148. Accordingly it lias been, has it not, the 
policy of the Board to aid industries on to that stage 
at which private enterprise would take them up?— 
Yes. 

18149. You agree with what has been said to you, 
I think, by a member of the Commission, that it 
would not be prudent or good administration to con- 
tinue aiding an industry beyond the time when it 
had arrived at that stage? — Yes. 

18150. As a matter of fact, at Foxford and in 
Killybegs has the Congested Districts Board care- 
fully limited itself by the application of those pru- 
dential principles ?— Well, to take the case of Fox- 
ford, which I have always regarded as a wholly ex- 
ceptional case, I think the Board acted very wisely 
and acted in a way in which it would have been quite 
impossible for them, and not right for them, to act 
in a large number of cases. The circumstances were 
quite exceptional. In the first place there happened 
to be a religious community in the locality, presided 
over by a lady who, if she had pursued a secular 
instead of a religious career, would probably have 
been very distinguished in commercial life. She de- 
voted very rare abilities to the work of social ameliora- 
tion in her district. Secondly, very exceptional 
assistance was given to this lady. There was a 
woollen manufacturer in the North, Mr. Smith, of 
Caledon, who did not manage the industries for her, 
but was constantly at her elbow aiding her in all the 
technical details. Thirdly, a great many others assisted 
her, and .fourthly, the Congested Districts Board 
very liberally, and I think very rightly, financed the in- 
dustry, and they gave assistance on a scale that if 
it were given in a large number of instances would 
become a very serious competition with private enter- 
prise. But there were so many other considerations in 
this case, local considerations and considerations not 
of general application, that I think the Congested 
Districts Board were quite right to exercise the powers 
that they had and to go beyond what would be proper 
in other cases. 

18151. I gather from you, Sir Horace, that your 
opinion is that a Board like the Congested Districts 
Board in aiding industries in Congested Districts 
should be very careful to compete as little as possible 
with private enterprise?—! think they ought not to 
compete with private enterprise, but, above all, that 
they should be most careful not to do anything that 
would discourage private enterprise. For instance, 
supposing that there had been some manufacturer 
preparing to come and utilise the water power of the 
locality and at once start an industry as a private 
enterprise on a commercial scale, and that we were 
satisfied that they were going to largely employ the 
population there and to pay good wages, I am' sure 
Jour lordship would agree with me that we should not 
oe justified in starting the industry with public 
money. 

18152. Sir Antony MacDonnf.ll. — You are aware, 
on- Horace, that the question of the Foxford industry 


has come up before the Congested Districts Board 
more than once, and that there has been absolute 
unanimity among the Board — no member of the Board 
excluded — as to the propriety of the action which lias 
been taken with regard to Foxford ? — I tMnk, so far 
as I recollect, for thirteen years now we have been 
quite unanimous about it. 

18153. There was never a dissentient voice ? — I can- 
not absolutely say that on small details we may not 
have differed sometimes, but I look upon the convent’s 
undertaking as a very remarkable and very many- 
sided experiment. I did not look upon it as a com- 
peting industry. 

18154. I may remark that Foxford was not in my 
mind at all when I put the question to you? — So I 
understood. 

18155. Mr. O’Kelly. — iDo you not admit that as 
laws passed in former days had the effect of strangling 
Irish industries there is some obligation to assist 
Irish industries at present. Do you agree with Mr. 
Micks’s view in the evidence he gave in Dublin ? — 
It is rather a large question. I admit I do not see 
eye to eye with Mr. Micks on the subject, but I agree 
generally that the past history of Ireland gives the 
strongest claim to special .assistance for Irish indus- 
tries. So far we are agreed. But we should pro- 
bably disagree as to the best means of promoting the 
development of private enterprise in the country, 
because that is the point that we have got to arrivo 
at, and I fear that his view goes beyond mine, and 
that we should disagree upon this subject. I my- 
self favour the indirect rather than the direct means 
of promoting industries, that is to say, I look 
upon education, taking it in its broadest sense, as 
by far the best means, although I know it is not 
and can never be made a popular means, of develop- 
ing industry. I have now covered so much of the 
ground that I will not go very much further into 
the principles which the Department has adopted 
all through in dealing with the questions before it. 
There is the danger of piling up evidence which has 
all been given in another inquiry, and of unnecessary 
duplication and wearying the public to some extent, 
and preventing the study of this problem, which I 
think is so urgently needed, and which would be the 
chief value of this inquiry ; so I shall go very briefly 
over the rest of what I had to say upon industries. 
I think I should say something about the third main 
line of developing industries that I have mentioned — 
the collection of information and the getting of 
expert evidence relating to industries. We have, in 
the short time that the Department has been at 
work, done a good deal, and, of course, we hope to 
do a good deal more in this direction. We are con- 
stantly making enquiries and reporting upon com- 
mercial possibilities. In • fact it is one of the 
greatest and most lasting services which a Govern- 
ment can do, and which private enterprise cannot 
do, for industry. We have recently been making in- 
quiries as to what other countries are now doing in the 
direct promotion of industries. While our inquiries 
are not complete, I think we shall be able to say 
that, contrary to the popular view, foreign countries 
are not doing so very much more for the promotion 
of industries than we are doing in Ireland, that is if 
you exclude tariffs, which some people will 6ay rather 
hamper than develop industry ; but that is a question 
which I need not go into. 

18156. Sir John Colomb. — You say you are making 
inquiries in foreign countries? — Yes, in a large 
number. 

18157. If you extend your inquiries to the Faroe 
Islands, there you have got conditions worse, 
or at all events as bad, as the worst parts of the con- 
gested districts of Ireland — a worse climate and quite 
as bad a soil to work, and there also you have 
got an industrious and contented population.. 

I want to know have you ever made any inquiries, 
or got any authoritative information, as to how that 
result is produced, or what the cause of it is? — 
No, what I have read of the Faroe Islands is not 
much, but I shall certainly make a study of the 
conditions in those islands after what you have said. 

I may mention a publication issued by the Depart- 
ment known as “ Irish Industrial and Agricultural ” — 
a volume that was put together by the late Dr. 
Coyne. It has had a very wide circulation, and it 
has spread a great deal of information on 
the subject of Irish resources and possibilities. 
The Commission is now aware that after five years’ 
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work we have at last succeeded in getting an approxi- 
mate account of the imports and exports of the Island. 
The figures are for the year 1904, and 1905 will 
shortly follow. "Without statutory powers to demand 
information from shipping companies, harbour au- 
thorities, and so on, it would be impossible for us to get 
absolutely accurate information, but I think I may say 
that the publication which has just come out is a 
nearer approximation than has ever before been made 
to the actual facto of what Ireland produces and 
what it consumes, that is what it exports and imports. 
Of course the public have not yet had time to digest 
this return. 

18158. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Does it include goods 
sent from England?— Oh, yes, that was always the 
difficulty. There was no difficulty about direct ex- 
ports to or imports from foreign countries, but there 
being no separate custom houses between England and 
Ireland since 1826 we had no means hitherto of getting 
even the remotest idea of how Ireland stood as an ex- 
porter and importer. Of course the trade of Ireland 
must necessarily be, even most of the foreign trade, 

I fancy, indirect. There is some trade from Ireland 
to foreign countries, but the vast majority of it is be- 
tween the different ports of the United Kingdom. We 
are always ready to employ the services of experts in 
reference to any industries which are in contempla- 
tion, and we give these services free to those who 
are prepared to start them. 

18159. Those are the powers given under Section 5 ? — 
Under Section 5. I do not think I need go now 
into the details of our work, but I will say, generally, 
that the question of State aid to industries is one 
of the most difficult that we have to deal with. In 
the first place, accepting the principle that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell and other members lay down, and which 
I think the Commission generally agree to, that we 
must not compete with or discourage private enter- 
prise, it is extremely hard to see when you will be 
competing, and when you will not, because it very 
often happens that when you start an industry 
nobody takes any interest in it at all, as they think 
that it is ten to one the industry will fail. Most 
industries directly promoted by Government are on a 
somewhat insecure foundation, and you may get to a 
■certain point, and then, after you have developed 
the industry and are becoming considerably committed 
to it, a complaint may come in from private enter- 
prise, as indeed it did in the case of the jam industry, 
when, as I said, we were strictly within our legal 
powers. So it is very hard to determine whether a 
new industry will or will not compete with existing 
industries. But we ourselves think that we 
should do incalculable harm by aiding, or even 
encouraging, any form of industry which could 
not livo without State, support. 

18160. Mr. O’Kelly.— You say it would not be 
right to subsidise, or to assist from public funds, 
anything that might compete with local enterprise. 
Taking the case of the Sligo industry, could you say 
whether the Department assisted that industry in 
• Sligo ?— No. 

18161. At all ?— No ; the Department did not assist 
the industry. What happened was thi6. The in- 
dustry was promoted by a distinguished Irish- 
American, whom I think you know very well, and 
the Department as such had no responsibility in the 
matter whatever. The late Dr. Coyne, some 
other officers of the Department, and myself, all took 
a very active part in trying to assist Mr. Cockran 
in the investment of his money, and, as you are 
aware, it was not a very fortunate undertaking, but 
the Department itself took no responsibility in the 
matter, and put no capital into it. 

18162. Is it not the case that Mr. Bourke Cockran 
allowed those to whom he gave his money to select 
any industry which, in their judgment, had the 
greatest chance of success? — Yes. 

18163. And is it not the case that those to whom 
he entrusted this responsibility selected an industry 
which was already very well looked after in Sligo— -that 
is to say, you started an industry in competition 
with a firm that already was able to provide for all 
the needs of the district ?— That would not be quite 
a correct statement of what happened. The inten- 
tion of those who advised Mr. Bourke Cockran was 
to develop the school and church furniture industry, 
and' for this purpose the Directors purchased a 
struggling sawmills industry that had been prosperous 


in past times, but was in very low water. They 
found subsequently that the difficulty of developing 
the contemplated industry was very much greater than 
they had anticipated. They did get as far as 
making a certain class of furniture, but the industry 
got into all manner of difficulties before they de- 
veloped what was their real objective. There were 
great difficulties in starting the projected industry, 
and I may say, that as far as my own judgment 
went, I would have preferred another type of in- 
dustry ; but, on the evidence that was brought before 
us, Dr. Coyne and some others who kindly advised were 
strongly in favour of the school and church furniture 
industry, and, I think, on good grounds ; it was a 
perfectly fair commercial venture, but it turned out 
very unfortunate. 

18164. But my point is this. Did the Department 
in any way assist? — No. But officers of the Depart- 
ment in their private capacity did. 

18165. Officers of the Department in their private 
capacity ? — The officers of the Department assisted 
with advice. 

18166. But did the Department endow any teachers, 
or anything like that, in Sligo? — No, we did not. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — Well, I do not want to pursue it. 

18167. Mr. Bryce. — There was an industry men- 
tioned in Derry — a case of an alleged subsidy by the 
Department to a shirt factory in Armagh. Was 
there such a thing done as that ? — Oh, yes ; there 
was, I think, a Co-Operative Society, which had a 
shirt-making industry ; it was got up by the 
peasantry with the help of their Parish Priest in 
the first instance, and we gave them some assistance. 

18168. It was alleged that it. was put under the 
management of a firm which had a business of its 
own in Derry ? — The Co-Operative Society developed 
the industry up to a certain point, and then it was 
handed over to a Manchester firm having business in 
Manchester and Derry. But a competing firm took 
■exception to our action. 

18169. It was a competing firm which took excep- 
tion to it ; what they pointed out was that it had 
an injurious effect upon the Derry industry — that the 
money furnished by the Department, pro tanto, 
the shirt industry being rather depressed, in- 
•duced the Derry firm to do its work in Armagh 
instead of doing it in Derry, and the result was that 
there was less work given out to the poor 
people in that part of Donegal near Derry, 
and that in that way it actually injured that 
particular congested district. That was said. 
So many things are said without justifica- 
tion that I merely wanted to know, knowing your 
principle to be that you do not want to compete 
with existing industries, how that really was, and 
whether that statement was correct? — It is another 
admirable illustration of the extreme difficulty of 
going outside the principles that we have been dis- 
cussing. This district of Armagh happens to be a 
really congested district. Those who know the 
Great Northern Railway of Ireland know, that after 
you leave Dundalk, going north, you suddenly oome 
into a rugged, impoverished-looking, mountainous 
country, and I think some of the finest human 
material in Ireland is to be found there. The people 
are determined not to emigrate, although the con- 
ditions of life are extremely hard, and I do not 
know of any other people who would be able to live 
and maintain as high a standard of comfort as they 
do, but they badly want home industries in the 
place. Well, they started a little Co-Operative As- 
sociation, and I do not think that we gave them 
any illegitimate assistance, but we gave them, in a 
very liberal way, teaching, and there is no doubt 
when you send a certain class of teacher they are 
very much like foremen of factories,, and this action 
did lower the cost of production, and, in so far, 
may be considered uneconomic, and may be considered 
unfair competition. But it really was giving the 
people a certain dexterity, without which they could 
not possibly have promoted this industry, and we 
carried it to the point where private enterprise came 
in and took over the industry. Now, we were doing 
exactly what the Congested Districts Board want to 
do, and what we want to. do wherever we can, and 
this question, therefore, has arisen through doing 
a thing which, I think, in the circumstances, we 
were' quite justified in doing. 

i.8170. But the Department, as a matter of fact, 
did not subsidise this firm at all? — No. The way 
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in which we are helping them is intended to spread 
this class of work further ; we are giving a 
certain number of what we call Industrial Scholar- 
ships, tenable in the works — that is to say, we treat 
the experts in this factory as teachers, and we allow 
girls to go in on a Scholarship, and they work for 
this Manchester firm. They learn the trade, and 
the Scholarship is intended to make up the difference 
to the manufacturer between the value of trained and 
the value of raw labour. 

18171. How does it work — you do not pay the 
Scholarship grant to the manufacturer, do you — you 
pay it direct to the girl, and he pays the girl so 
much less wages. Is that the way? — It is difficult 
to carry the exact details in one’s mind, but you 
will get it all when Mr. Fletcher comes. I would 
have brought the papers if I had known that this 
was coming up. The assistance which we gave we 
would have given to the Home Industries Society, but 
when they came to an agreement with the manufac- 
turer and he took over the whole organisation, we 
gave the Scholarship money to him on condition that 
he should employ a certain number of persons ap- 
proved by us, whom we want to get trained in the 
industry. 

18172. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Then the girls who 
come in get none of the Scholarship money ? — They 
do not want the money ; they want to get the train- 
ing. They get wages which they would not be worth 
if it were not that the manufacturer gets paid for 
taking them. Of course he would rather have trained 
hands, but we give him this Scholarship money to 
make it -worth his while to take this raw labour. 
Naturally it is a rough calculation, and it is impossible 
to say that the thing is mathematically adjusted, 
but he is able to pay them wages which they would 
not otherwise be able to get, and consequently they 
really do get the Scholarship. 

18173. Mr. Kavanagh. — How many industries are 
there in Ireland that are subsidised by the Depart- 
ment — are there many ? — Well, of course there are 
none directly subsidised ; I do not think we are 
giving a subsidy to any. 

18174. There are none at present subsidised by the 
Department? — No, but we are giving assistance in 
the form of technical education. 

18175. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — On that good 
principle of interfering as little as possible with 
private enterprise, there is just one question I should 
like to ask, in order to emphasise your opinion. In 
the congested area there are many communities that 
are by no means in an industrial condition. Would 
you consider it legitimate, in one of these districts 
for a public body like the Congested Districts 
Board to aid in creating an industrial condition with 
a view to establishing an industry that promised to 
be permanent in the place? — I absolutely agree with 
that. Of course the method employed must be sound. 

18176. Would that be a safe principle ?— As a 
general principle anything that will create an in- 
dustrial condition without actually running an in- 
dustry — that is, preparing the way for private en- 
terprise — is a safe line to follow, the object being to 
provide for the capitalist and the entrepreneur a 
trained labour supply in that district, to enable him 
to some and develop the labour resources. 

18177. And the expenses always being proportion- 
ate to the amount of good that might be fairly 
anticipated? — I should think so. 

18178. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — D o you keep that 
principle in mind in your administration? — Gener- 
ally, as far as we can within our legal limits ; we 
must have our eye on the law all the time. 

18179. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Wherever an in- 
dustry is already carried on by private enterprise, 
State aid towards the entrance of a new rival on 
to the sphere of industry must be more or less in 
competition with that private enterprise? — I should 
say that is true as a general statement. I do not see 
any escape from that proposition. 

18180. I do not want at all to press it too hard, 
but I merely mean that where private traders com- 
plain, they are always in a condition to say: “We 
were conducting the industry ; you, for excellent 
purposes, are starting a rival to the industry we 
were conducting ; that must have a competitive effect, 
and we complain of it in consequence ” ? — That would 
be a quite legitimate complaint, and even from the 
point of view of Irish progress it is a complaint 
with which I should have entire sympathy, because 


no State aid which can possibly be given would com- Jg lg 
pensate for the discouragement of private initiative ’ 

and of the spirit of enterprise. g; r Horace 

18181. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Would you be Plunkett, 
influenced in any way by the character of the private 
enterprise that exists? If you had an industry 
which was languishing, would you be as reluctant 
there to enter on the field, and create the industrial 
state to which you have referred, as you would be if 
the industry was flourishing ? — If an industry were 
languishing, and more especially if I thought it was 
moribund, I should hesitate very much less to com- 
pete with it, because, obviously, you would not be 
doing a substantial injury. 

18182. They might say : “ Your interference has 
killed us ” ; but you would not be deterred by the 
possibility of such a reproach as that being made. 

If you found that it was desirable, in the general 
interests, to create the industrial spirit and the in- 
dustrial state to which you referred, you would take 
steps to create it, notwithstanding the possible effect 
your action might have on a languishing industry. 

You might create the labour supply for which it was 
languishing — on account of the want of which it was 
languishing? — In every case I would not hesitate to 
create a labour supply. 

18183. A trained labour supply? — A trained labour 
supply. Short of actually subsidising ? — I think we all 
know what we mean by subsidising or bonusing an 
industry— -I am quite ready to help any struggling 
industry into becoming self-supporting. 

18184. The point I wanted to bring out was, that 
the existence in any particular area of an industry 
would not necessarily deter you from taking the mea- 
sures you have explained to us ? — The existence of an 
industry which might be further developed is very 
often, I think, a far more important reason for such 
action than the introduction of a new industry, which 
is necessarily speculative. 

18185. Mr. Bryce. — On the other hand, would you 
not enquire into the reasons for which an industry was 
languishing — there is no use in attempting to bolster 
up an industry which is dying for want of a demand, 
for instance? — I would agree to that. There are a 
great many industries that formerly thrived in Ire- 
land, and that were legislated away, which could 
not be restored now because other things have happened 
that have made it impossible to restore them. 

18186. Sir John Colomb. — Have you finished now 
with industries — because I have a general question 
to ask you ?— I think I have given the Commission as 
much on this subject as I ought to ask them to listen 
to at present. 

18187. My general question is this. Tn speaking of 
competition, and the necessity for encouraging private 
enterprise by providing a trained labour supply, I 
want to ask you' this question: — Is it not the case 
that when you contemplate the competition of the pro- 
ducts of a factory in Ireland with the products of a- 
factory in Great Britain, you have to bear in mindl 
this — that the number of working days of the opera- 
tives of factories in Great Britain is greater than 
the number of working days of the operatives of fac- 
tories in Ireland, owing to holidays ?— That would! 
undoubtedly be a factor, but I have in mind the case- 
of Belgium, where I believe an agreement has been 
come to with the ecclesiastical authorities which gets 
over that difficulty. I think his lordship will say. 
whether I am right in that. 

18188. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What is the 
precise agreement to which you refer ? — I mean that 
the holidays are to some extent readjusted with a 
view to the requirements of industry — for instance, 
that if workers on certain holidays attend their reli- 
gious duties in the morning they can work later in the 
day. 

18189. Such a reasonable arrangement as that is- 
made, as far as I know, everywhere when, if the Ca- 
tholic workers were expected to abstain from servile 
works, the status of the industry would be interfered 1 
with ?— Exactly. I mentioned Belgium because the- 

case Sir John is putting is rather prospective, and my 
remark as to Belgium was made on the presumption 
that the same arrangements would be made by the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Ireland. 

18190. Such an arrangement has been made for the 
quarries in Mountcharles ? — Exactly,, and 1 for crea- 
meries, and industries of that kind. - 

18191. Sir John Colomb.— M y object in putting the 
question was because you dwelt so much upon the 
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Nov. 19, 190G. necessity . f° r a trained supply of labour to much greater income, was performing similar work in 

promote industry in Ireland, I therefore wanted the Congested Districts. 

Sir Horace to lead up to emphasising the necessity for 18195. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— With a propor- 

Plunkett. extra attention . to the training of a supply of tionately larger income? — Yes, proportionately to the 

labour by reason of its being thus handi- population very much larger. 

capped. Am I to take it, then, that in view of 18196. Is £100,000 available for agriculture ? — Yes— 

the arrangements made with the ecclesiastical au- for agriculture and rural industries — everything, 

thorities you need not now, in contemplating the en- that is, under that definition of the first paragraph of 

couragement of industry in any part of Ireland, take Section 30 (1). 

into consideration the fact that it is handicapped by 18197. Sir John Colomb. — I t is not only a larger 

the operatives working a less number of days, or population but a larger area ? — Yes, much larger ; 

hours, in the week than in Great Britain? — I am as- if you look at the map on the wall you can see” the 
sociated with a large number of the clergy of the proportion. 

majority in Ireland, and I have often discussed this 18198. Mr. Bryce. — W hat income are you taking as 
matter with them, and I have always understood the income of the Congested Districts Board for this 
from them that while, until the occasion arose, it was purpose— you are not taking their total income, be- 
not necessary to deal with the matter, yet, if what his cause the total income of the Congested Districts 

lordship calls the economic status of the industry de- Board had a number of other objects to provide for ? 

manded it, those in authority would come to an ar- Certainly, but I will put it this way — that they were 
rangement with those promoting the industry, to meet able to spend in the Congested Districts very much 
the particular case. more than we could spend per head of the population, 

18192. Mr. Bryce. — I am not advocating holidays, no matter how they divided their funds among their 
but I suppose you are no doubt aware that the fact various functions. 

that there are two holidays in the week for the Jewish 18199. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You include both 
community as against one for the Christian com- the fluctuating and the fixed income of the Congested 
munity does not interfere with its progress and sue- Districts Boai-d in your consideration? — I only had 
cess ? — Certainly. the fixed income in my mind— not the reproductive. 

18193. Sir I-n ancis Mowatt. — Will you go on to Mr. Bryce. — Which fixed income? 
deal now with the Department and the Congested Dis- Sir Antony MacDonnell. — The fixed income of 
tricts? — I come. to. the large and important issue as £86.000 made up from various sources, 
to whether dual administration or single administra- Mr. Bryce. — But that £86,000 had to provide for 
tion of that portion of the work of the Congested Dis- a number of other objects. 

tricts Board which is analogous to the functions of Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Just so ; it had to pro- 
file Department is preferable. I ought to point out vide £30,000 for administration ; that leaves you 
at the outset that the Department has a large sphere £56,000 for other work. 

of administration which does not apply to the non- Mr. Bryce. — It had also to provide a large amount 

-congested districts only, but to the whole of Ireland — for land operations. 

such work, for instance, as the administration of the Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Certainly. But that 

old Science and Art grants, which were transferred comes into Sir Horace’s appropriation of the funds, 
to us, the administration of the Fishery Laws, in- 18200. Mr. Bryce. — Not the improvement of the 

eluding the policing of the whole coast, and the ad- land? — Oh, yes. 

ministration of the Inland Fishery Laws, all the vete- 18201. Do you mean the drainage, and so on? — 
rinary work, the transit work, which I have described, Yes ; all expenditure not repaid by the purchasing 
the administration of the Food and Drugs Acts, the tenant. 

Merchandise Marks Acts, the Fertilisers and Feeding 18202. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Then, you would 
Stuffs Acts, and so on ; and in addition the agricul- take the fluctuating income also into account, so that 

tural work is now also extended over the whole your statement would be still more true? — I was 

country. But I had better, perhaps, just state the about to describe the administrative difficulties that 

actual past and present relations • between the two , arose on the creation of the Department. The chief 

bodies. On Fx-iday the Commission considered difficulty was that the area of congestion, the electoral 

the operation of Section 18 of our Act, division, was not an area known to our Act. If you 

which excluded the congested districts from the look at Section 16 (6) of the 1899 Act you will 

benefit of the Department's expenditure.* Here see a provision which reads : — “ The Department shall 

I had better state what was the actual posi- not, in the absence of special considerations, apply or 

tion in the year before the repeal of the Act, approve of the application of money under this section 

and before the new arrangement was made in (other than the capital sums in this section mentioned) 

1903 between the two bodies. The reason of to schemes in respect of which aid is not given out of 

the exclusion of the Department’s functions from money provided by local authorities or from other local 

the Congested Districts Board was, I fancy, sources.” Well, under that provision we have raised 

broadly this — that the Congested Districts Board was a rate practically all over Ireland. We are working 

in possession, that they had done an immense amount with 110 local representative bodies — thirty-three 

of work, axid I think it was generally held that they County Councils and seventy-seven Urban District 

had done it well. At any rate, they were an ex- Councils ; these are all rate-raising authorities, and 

tremely popular body, and if there had been any pro- the Rural District Councils also can raise rates for the 
posal to abolish the Congested Districts Board I think pux-poses of our Act. Now, as our pi-inciple was 
the result of it would have been that the Agricultural to do our work as far as possible through the local au- 
and Technical Instruction Act would not have passed thorities, the Commission will see the great difficulty 
in 1899. I should like to say for that Board, if I that we had where a county was partly congested, and 

might where a portion of the administrative area over which 

18194. Mr. O’Kelly. — What do you mean by saying the rate might be raised was congested, and conse- 
.that if there had been any proposal to abolish the quently where, although the rate could be raised, we 
/Congested Districts Board the Act of 1899 would not could not spend the money. When we were trying to 
have passed ? — That is my opinion. I know that Mr. work out a scheme with the Congested Districts Board, 
-Gerald Balfour’s view — he told me so at the time — we divided the rural districts into those wholly con 
was that on the abstract merits of the case, and gested, ■ mainly congested, mainly non-congested, an ! 
from an administrative point of view, single adminis- wholly non-congested; and in order to get to work 
tration would be far better than dual administration, it was decided to raise a rate for the purpose of the 
kbut he said that Irish members took the other view, Department’s work over the non-congested and mainl" 
and that they probably would have opposed the Bill, non-congested rural districts, and to exclude the con 
which, I think, they generally supported as it gested and mainly congested rural districts. I had a 
was. But if lie had been quite untrammelled in his diagram prepared showing it exactly, but I think .,he 
judgment, and if he had not had to consider the Par- Commission will see the difficulty "that would arise, 
liamentary situation, he would undoubtedly have The Congested Districts Board agreed to contribute 
handed over all the functions other than the land pro rata in respect of the congested portion of the 
functions of the Congested Districts Board to the new area which was included in the district over which 
Department — he would have merged the two together the rate was raised. 

in some way. Well, in 1903, the position stood thus— 18203. Sir Francis Mowatt. — W ould it have been 
The Department had to apply all its funds of about raised hv a rate if it had been over the whole county? 
£100,000 a £ear for the development of agriculture in — No, I am speaking now of the contribution of the 
the non-congested portions of Ireland, while the Con- central body against the rate that was raised. This 
gested Districts Board, with a proportionately very arrangement, which was the only practical one in the 
* See Questions 17788-801. 
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circumstances, necessitated a great deal of difficult 
adjustment between the three bodies concerned — 
namely, the Department, the Congested Districts 
Board, and the County Committees of Agriculture. 
The County Committees were harassed by regulations 
under which their scheme had to be sanctioned by the 
Congested Districts Board, who were contributing 
in respect of the congested district, while the whole 
schemes of the County Committees had likewise to be 
sanctioned by the Department. A great deal of com- 
plication and overlapping could not possibly be 
avoided, and although the Congested Districts Board 
and the Department were working perfectly har- 
moniously together, the thing got into a hopeless 
tangle. Then, in 1902 an Act was passed enabling 
County Committees to include all non-congested and 
exclude all congested electoral divisions from the 
rate, but some County Committees refused to put this 
Act into operation. Members from congested dis- 
tricts naturally said, “ If the Department’s schemes 
are no good, we do not want them anywhere in the 
county ; if they are good, we want our consti- 
tuents to participate in them.” At any rate, we 
need not dwell upon that particular complication, be- 
cause I think both bodies agreed that a change had to 
be made in our system — it became absolutely necessary 
that it should. Then, negotiations took place between 
the Board and the Department while the Act of 1903 
was going through, and I, as an ex-officio member of 
the Congested Districts Board, and as representing 
the Department, agreed for the Department, and 
for the Agricultural Board, whom I had consulted, 
that Clause 18 of the Act of 1899, which 
prohibited the Department expending any of its 
endowment in the congested districts, should be 
repealed ; but I pointed out, as I was bound to do — 
in fact I was commissioned to do so by the 
Agricultural Board — that the moneys given to 
the Department had been specially given for 
the nan-congested area, and that while to a cer- 
tain extent, the Department might be allowed by the 
Agricultural Board to divert the funds in order to 
co-operate with the Congested Districts Board, and to 
carry on their work in the Congested Districts, at the 
same time there ought to be no large diversion of the 
funds, because it would be obviously an injustice to 
the rest of the country. 

18204. Sir John Colomb. — I am a little bit confused 
when you use the word “ district.” In beginning this 
matter you spoke of a consultation, and you divided 
up districts into “ congested,” “ non-congested,” 
“partially congested,” and so on. Well, now, by 
“district” do you mean a district of a Rural Dis- 
trict Council, or of an Electoral Division, or 
what is the definition of “district” in that case? — 
T mean the rural districts in partly congested 
counties. One difficulty arose from the fact that in a 
partly congested county a district might have Electoral 
Divisions that were scheduled as congested, and others 
that were not, and that made a hopeless confusion, 
because there was no means of raising a rate for an 
Electoral Division ; the smallest area for which a rate 
could be raised was a rural district. 

18205. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Under your 1899 
Act the rate had to be over the whole county ; under 
the Technical Instruction Acts the rate could be over 
the whole county or over the Rural District? — Quite 
right. 

Mr. Kavanagh. — No rate could be levied on the elec- 
toral district par.t. 

18206. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Until the Act of 
1902 it was not possible for the county authority to 
levy a rate limiting it to the ncn-congested area? — 
That was probably an accidental omission in the 1899 
Act. That Act allowed the Department to insist on 
a rate being raised over the whole county in order 
that it might be able under the provision of Section 
16, Clause (6) of the Act of 1899 to take up the De- 
partment’s schemes. But in that portion of the 
county which was scheduled as congested the Depart- 
ment could give them nothing in exchange for their 
late, so that obviously was a defect in the Act. 
Then we come to the Act of 1903, which en- 
abled the Department to. operate in the Congested Dis- 
tricts, and after the passage of that Act a working 
arranagement was come to in October, 1903, between 
the two bodies, and the arrangement will be found in 
the Appendix to your first Report, pages 269 and 


18207. Mr. Kavanagh. — When you say it came be- jVo|) 1S) 1806 

fore the two: bodies, did it come before the Agricul- ' 

tural Board for their approval? — Yes. Sir Horace 

18208. And it was approved by them ? — Yes. piuukett. • 
There seems to have been a little misunderstanding 
since as to the nature of their approval, which we shall 
come to presently, but what I agreed to with the Con- 
gested Districts Board had to be sanctioned by the 
Agricultural Board. There were three authorities to 
be consulted — the Congested Districts Board, the De- 
partment, and the Agricultural Board. The De- 
partment could agree with the Congested Dis- 
tiicts Board, but unless they had the Agri- 
cultural Board with them they could not carry 
out their agreement. Well, the view put forward 
in the Minute of Mr. Wyndham’s, dated 13th 
October, 1903, was generally that the land func- 
tions of the Congested Districts Board were now 
assuming predominant importance in view of the pas- 
sage of the 1903 Act, that (hey would not be able to 
spend as much money upon their other functions, 
especially upon their agricultural development func- 
tions, as they had previously spent, and in handing 
over the agricultural functions to the Department it 
was explained that the Board could not hand over a 
sum of money equivalent to that which had been 
spent up to that date. If you look at Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s Memorandum, printed in the Appendix to your 
First Report, about half way down (page 269), 

you will cee that the first four paragraphs 
are introductory, and then it goes on : “ Par- 

liament, therefore, decided in effect that the 
barriers between the scheduled Congested Districts 
and the rest of Ireland should not in future prohibit 
the gradual transfer, from the Congested Districts 
Board to the new Department, of such work as the 
latter might advantageously undertake and finance 
with the aid of local contributions, with a view to the 
liberation of the time and resources of the Congested 
Districts Board and their closer concentration on the 
primary work of purchase and the relief of congestion.” 

And the next two paragraphs explain the distinction 
between the primary and the secondary work. 

18209. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Had the Act of 1903 
become law when that was written? — It had become 
law. It came into operation on the 1st October of 
that year, and it was in November that these negotia- 
tions were completed. In the next two paragraphs 
Mr. Wyndham points out that in using the terms “ pri- 
mary ” and “ secondary ” work in regard to the relied 
of congestion he did not mean that the one was more 
important than the other, but only that in order of 
time one must come before the other — that is 
the redistribution of the land must come before the 
the schemes for developing agricultural industry. 

A little lower down the Memorandum goes on : “As 
the primary work of the Congested Districts Board is 
completed it will be possible, and proper, to liberate 
its funds in aid of the secondary work of the De- 
partment. In the meantime the Board will be willing 
to supplement the work of the Department where 
special cases of widespread poverty call for 
special assistance.” Under this arrangement the sum 
of £2,000 per annum was handed over to the Depart- 
ment, together with the establishment of Chantilly, 
whioh the Congested Districts Board had purchased 
for the keeping of breeding animals during the winter 
season, and for other purposes. “ The proposed trans- 
fer will not deplete the savings effected by the 
Agricultural Department, or frustrate the policy 
it has pursued. For, as the primary work of 
the Congested Districts Board is completed, 
further funds will be available for pushing on 
the secondary work of agricultural and technical in- 
struction on a secure foundation.” Now, I read this 
paragraph for two reasons. First, it appears from 
this that the Chief Secretary and the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board recognised the financial policy of the De- 
partment with regard to the holding up of their sur- 
plus. I think I explained on Friday that we banked 
up our money knowing that a large capital expendi- 
ture for educational institutions of various sorts would 
be required as soon as the country was ready for them, 
and especially when we had had time to train Irish 
teachers with whom we could man these institutions. 

And that is important, because I have always 
looked with special pride upon the action of the Coun- 
cil of Agriculture and the Agricultural Board in 
banking up this money, when it would have 
2 K 
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A’oo. 19, iaop. keen a v . er y inuch more popular policy to have 

expended it. I believe it to have been an absolutely 

Sir. Horace sound policy, for I need hardly tell the Commission 

Plunkett. . that the members both of the Council and of the 

Board were being urged to spend this money and then 
tc go to Parliament for fresh funds. I hope it will 
turn out that the course they adopted has made 
-a far better case for further funds than they would 
•have had if they had spent the money. 

18210. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Have you a good 
balance available ?— Not as much as we would like. 
We have a considerable balance, but I am sorry to say 
that we see our way to expend it all. Then the second 
point was that the Memorandum seems 'to foreshadow 
the handing over of further sums by the Congested 
Districts Board to the Department when the primary 
work, as it was called, had been completed. Now, 
these two facts are very important from the point of 
view of the Agricultural Board, because, when I 
brought this Memorandum before them, unquestion- 
ably the action they took was based upon these an- 
ticipations. On the next page Of the Appen- 
dix to your First Report will be found my official 
reply to the Chief Secretary’s Memorandum ; it is 
dated 21st October. I had not then put the matter 
before the Board, and, therefore, . I do not think I 
need read that ; we may pass on to what actually took 
place. 

18211. Sir Feancis Mowatt.— There is one question 
which must be based upon that, I think. Both the 
Memorandum and your letter speak of land purchase 
and 'the relief of congestion as the primary 
business of the Congested Districts Board, and of 
agricultural schemes as the secondary. You dis- 
tinguish, therefore, the agricultural schemes for the 
benefit of the Congested Districts from the relief of 
■congestion? — I think that was, perhaps, rather loose 
•wording. Perhaps what ought to have been said was 
•the more immediate relief of congestion. 

18212. I only wanted to understand the distinction, 
because it is rather confusing? — What was prooably 
meant was that the obvious direct remedy 
to congestion wa9 taking people from where there were 
•too many and putting them where there was more 
icom. 

18213. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — These expres- 
sions occur in Mr. Wyndham’s letter ?— Yes— I was 
simply quoting his words. 

18214. Sir Feancis Mowatt. — You would say the 
relief of congestion there meant migration chiefly? — 
Migration, and enlargement of holding, no doubt.' 

18215. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — An d the crea- 
tion of peasant proprietors? — Certainly — that is 
•changes in tenure as distinct from developing their 
industry. On the 11th November of that year the 
whole matter came befoie the Agricultural Board, and 
I think I may read a Minute that was made 
after a long discussion upon it. The Minute 
was : “ The Vice-President said that the De- 

partment estimated that a sum of at least £5,000 
would be necessary for the present year,” (these 
are the Minutes of the Agricultural Board ; they are 
not published, they are confidential Minutes) “ in ad- 
dition to the £2,000 to be transferred from the Con- 
gested Districts Board, for the purpose of working the 
agricultural schemes in the scheduled Congested Dis- 
tricts. He might add that the Department intended 
to ask each County Committee concerned to include 
the congested areas in operations of their agricultural 
schemes. He accordingly proposed that the 
Board should sanction the expenditure of a sum 
•of £5,000 in connection with the arrangement in 
•question. The Board concurred in this proposal ; they 
expressed their cordial approval of the scheme srg- 
gested by the Chief Secretary, but they desired to 
placo on record their feeling that whereas the Endow- 
ment Fund was intended by Parliament to be applic- 
able exclusively to the non-congested areas of the 
country, and whereas the expenditure in connection 
•with the new work about to be taken over from the 
Congested Districts Board must materially entrench 
on that fund, the deficit, in the interests of the rest 
of the country, should be recouped at the earliest 
possible date in the manner referred to in the Chief 
Secretary’s Memorandum, or otherwise.” 

18216. Sir Francis Mowatt.— That refers to the 
question whether, if the primary work is completed, 
funds will be available? — Certainly. 

18217. Mr. Kavanagh. —But as the primary work 
was land purchase, and we are told now that we are 


only on the fringe of it, how could you anticipate that 
any further funds would be available soon? Those 
further funds were not to come out of the income of 
the Congested Districts Board? — We hoped that the 
Chief Secretary would see his way to release further 
funds. The position, as che Agricultural Board saw 
it, was this. A certain, amount of money had been 
provided for agricultural development, technical in- 
struction, and so on, in the congested area, and a cer- 
tain amount in the non-congested area. Now, it was 
proposed that a portion of that which had been voted 
for the non-congested area was to be spent in the con- 
gested area, and the Board, being trustees for the non- 
congested area, naturally objected to that, but relied 
on the hope that seemed to be held out in Mr. 
Wyndham’s Minute, that in a short lime the Con- 
gested Districts Board would be able to give the funds 
which were formerly spent on the work that the De- 
partment was now to do, to the Department to do it 
with. What they did was, they gave the Department 
£2,000 for work which was costing them at the time, if I 
recollect aright, about £11,000, and as a matter of 
fact the Board did not really cease to expend the differ- 
ence ; but they were then spending £3,000 on Parish 
Committees and this year they expended in 
connection with these Parish Committees, I think, 
about £12,000, so that the difference between the 
amount which they were spending in 1903 and the 
amount that they gave us for the work that we were 
taking over was practically diverted info Parish Com- 
mittees’ work. I think that is the result of the finan- 
cial transaction. 

18218. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You think 
highly of the work of the Parish Committees?- -I think 
very highly of the work of the Parish Committees, 
although I should have some criticism to make on it. I 
look upon it as rather of a temporary nature. When I was 
taking special interest in the Board’s work, and had 
more time to devote to it, these Committees were re- 
garded by me more as a temporary expedient. 

18219. I did not mean to draw you into a discussion 
of that? — No. 

18220. Sir Francis Mowatt. — When you say 
£12,000, you mean this — that the expenditure on the 
Board’s agricultural schemes for the year 1902 was 
£18,000 and the receipts from them £7,000; that 
leaves £11,000 ? — Yes, that was the net expenditure 
— that is just £11,000. 

18221. You say you took over that £11,000 worth 
of work, and you took it over with £2,000 ? — Exactly. 

18222. So that put upon you, roughly speaking, 
£9,000 additional expenditure. Now, I did not quite 
follow what you said about the Parish Committees? 
— Well, the Parish Committees, as the Commission 
has heard, are doing work which is largely analogous to 
agricultural work — and the saving that the Board 
effected by paying us £2,000 in order to do what had 
cost them £11,000 enabled them to finance, or sub- 
sidise, the Parish Committees to the extent of £9,000. 

18223. Most ftev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Only one ques- 
tion. Do you know that Mr. Wyndham, in a state- 
ment on the need which the Board had for additional 
funds (provided subsequently under the Act of 1903) 
put forward the advantage of a large extension of the 
Parish; Committee system as a chief ground for claim- 
ing the additional funds? — I had forgotten it, but 
your lordship is no doubt correct in your memory. 

I know that he had a very high opinion of the Parish 
Committees. 

18224. Sir Francis Mowatt.— To continue, then, 
the Congested Districts Board, having economised 
£11,000, or rather £9,000, proceeded to carry out an 
extra agricultural scheme, as I may call it, with that 
£9,000 ?— Yes. 

18225. So that in point of fact that £9,000 that 
they saved still went into agricultural schemes in 
the form of Parish Committees’ work? — Yes. 

18226. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Do ypu think 
that the additional expenditure on the Parish 
schemes was quite as much as £9,000? — I can now 
give it exactly— it was £3,114 in 1903, and £11,245 
in 1906. 

18227. I have not the figures, but I take them from 
you? — I think they are taken from the Reports. 

18228. I take it it would not be very material 
whether one said that the additional expenditure 
came out of the additional income, or came from that 
£9,000 which is the balance between the sum ex- 
pended previously by the Congested Districts 
Board on agriculture and the amount handed 
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over to your Department? — Oh, no, I make 
no point of that at all ; I am not wishing 
to base any argument on the figures — only this — 
I think that when considering the difficulties, which 
have been very great, of the Department in taking 
over the work of the Congested Districts Board, due 
weight should be given to the fact that the Depart- 
ment was not able to be at all as bountiful as the Con- 
gested Districts Board had been. It is quite impos- 
sible, no matter how wise and how sympathetic you 
are, to be as popular in your administration with 
£1 as you can be with £3 or £4 of expenditure. 
That is obvious. 


18229. Mr. Bryce. — As a matter of fact, instead 
of this £18,000, with the receipts of £7,100, giving 
a net expenditure of £11,000 of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in the year 1902-03 — instead of that sum 
what have you been expending — I mean the Depart- 
ment — in the Congested Districts ? — I will give you 
those figures.* 

18230. I ask that, because we had at various places 
in. the congested districts, and in the evidence of 
some of the officials in the Congested Districts Board, 
complaints that the Department was not doing 
as much since the transference as the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board di(J before the transference? — You will 
not be able to go fully into that question until you 
have before you the heads of the Agricultural and the 
Technical Instruction Branches of the Department? 

18231. I only want to know roughly? — I can give 
it you roughly. It is perfectly true that the Depart- 
ment was not able to spend anything like what the 
Congested Districts Board had been spending, partly 
for purely financial reasons, and partly because there 
were great administrative difficulties besides. For 
instance, one great difficulty was the following. The 
principle upon which the Department works is totally 
different from the principle of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. We try as far as possible (it is a 
necessity of our constitution) to work through the 
local authorities, to do all our local work through the 
local authorities, who have to raise a rate in order to 
participate in the schemes, and we find that they 
are getting more and more jealous for their functions 
in these matters. The Congested Districts Board, on 
the other hand, do all their work from the central 
office. Then this further difficulty arose in 
the first year. It was not until the middle of 
November that the sanction of the Agricultural 
Board was got for the taking over of this work and this 
expenditure in the congested districts. But then, 
on our principle, the agricultural schemes for the 
coming year had all been arranged with thirty-three 
County Committees throughout the country — had been 
all arranged in the month of September and the first 
week in October — and it was consequently impossible 
to bring the Congested Districts into the current 
scheme, and we had to wait until the next year. 

18232. I understand. That was until 1904 ? — Yes, 
so that the expenditure in that year was compara- 
tively small. I can give the Commission a tablet 
which will show the Department’s expenditure on 
agricultural schemes generally, and also in the seven 
congested counties.}: The first year of the Depart- 

ment is the financial year, 1900-1, and the last I have 
here is 1906-7, the current year. Taking the entire 
expenditure all over Ireland on the agricultural 
schemes, the first year was £17,108, the second £35,209, 
the third £39,888, the fourth £53,377, the fifth 
£59,881, the sixth £64,480, and the current year 
(which is not absolutely accurate, but is merely an 
estimate, because the year is not concluded), will be 
about £80,220. Now I take another table, giving the 
expenditure in the seven congested counties under 
these schemes. The first year was £3,285. 

18233. Mr. Bryce. — That was the year 1903-04? — 

No, 1901. I am taking the expenditure on the 
schemes in the seven congested counties. Until 1903 
we could not spend money in the congested area. 

18234. In the congested electoral divisions? — Yes. 

18235. That is the expenditure in the electoral 
divisions not congested in the congested counties ? — 

Yes. If the Commission like I will begin with the 
year 1904-05, the first year of the new system. 

18236. If you please? — The expenditure under the 
Counties’ schemes in 1904-05 was £11,719, and in 
addition to that we gave £3,248 for special schemes 
in Congested Districts. 

*See questions 18232 el seq and p 370, Table D. 

t See p. 370, Table G. 

t- Clare -and Cork are omitted from these calculations as they 'are mostly non.congested. 

§ This diagram is reproduced in the Appendix, facing p. 370. 
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18237. Do you mean that the total expenditure in ^ 
Congested Districts was £3,100? — No. You see it is 
complicated in this way. First of all we had the g 
County schemes, the ordinary County schemes, which p 
now applied to the whole of the county, congested and 
non-congested alike. They got their share, of course, 
and I can tell you what their share was. The Con- 
gested Districts after 1903 got from us their share of 
the total County scheme (which they could not have got 
before), but in addition to that they got a supple- 
mental expenditure which I will give. 

18238. You mean the congested electoral districts? — 
Yes. Perhaps it will be clearer if I put it in this 
way 

18239. I think it would be simpler if you could, 
have a table made out. We need not waste time 
over it now, but you could hand in a table showing 
exactly the money spent?— I will hand round this 
diagram. § The Mack lines on that are the expendi- 
ture under the ordinary County schemes for the whole 
county and the shaded portion represents supplemental 
schemes over and above the Congested Districts share. 

18240. One other question I would like to ask. You 
say the Congested Districts Board practically having 
had its hands untied, or its funds relieved, by the 
handing over of this work to the Agricultural Board, 
were able to spend the balance on very much the 
same kind of thing. That may be an accurate enough 
statement as a matter of classification, but really 
what the Parish Committees spent their money upon 
were not strictly agricultural objects at all, but such 
things as the improvements of dwellings, the making 
of roads, and various things like that, where people 
spent their own money and got a grant in aid, or a 
prize, but not strictly agricultural operations. I 
mean nothing practically has been done by the Parish 
authorities which is teaching the people to cultivate 
their land better, or to develop their land, in so far- 
as its production is concerned ? — I think a great deal 
has been done. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The main expenditure 
has been on the lines indicated by Mr. Bryce. Some 
of the Committees have done something to encourage- 
drainage, and we are only sorry we have not been 
hitherto able to go more into that work. 

18241. Mr. Bryce. — I am quite aware of the drain- 
age, but that is not what I mean by improvement of 
agricultural methods. It improves the capacity of 
doubt, but it does not teach the people 


the land, 

to do their work any better; it does not* mean tetter 
agricultural methods?— I must not be understood as 
taking any exception to the expenditure. 

18242. No, I know you do not, and as a matter of 
calculation probably you are quite right, only per- 
haps a wrong impression might be caused, in the 
minds of the people who had not followed the thing 
closely, as to really how this money is being expended, 
because as a matter of fact the complaint now is 
that under the Congested Districts Board this large 
sum of money was spent in improving cattle, in cul- 
tivating example plots for different products, and so- 
on— and that now such work has been practically 
abandoned ? — Yes. 

18242a. And they even g 
are not getting a benefit, ( 

£2,000 that they handed c . .. 

And naturally that creates ; 

Department. 

18243. Now, that is the kind of idea that exists in 
the minds of some of the officials of the Congested 
Districts Board themselves ? — You wish me to give an 
answer to the statement that the Department is 
domg very much less than the Congested Districts 
Board, which is absolutely true, and that it is doin" 
very much less than it ought to do in the circum- 
stances, which I cannot admit? 


so far as to say that they 
a proper return, for the 
er to the Department? — 
. prejudice against the- 


18244. Yes. I do not want to elaborate the thing 
at all, but that is the kind of impression. For ' 
stance, Mr. Doran i- u: :J — - 


Ti n ' , , — ,lis evidence with regard to the 

Billon estate, when we asked him how far it v 


economic condition, said that lie did not think 
^fourth the holdings were at present economic, 
but that he believed that with improved methods of 
agriculture certainly three-fourths might eventually 
be made economic. We said—" What are) you doing 
towards improving the methods of agriculture?” He 
said that it was not his business now ; that it was 
the business of the Department, and that the De- 
partment were not doing anything at all. I mean 
that is the kind of complaint you have got to meet? - 
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jvbiv £9 190G. — I shall have to defend the Department and 

' L ' the Agricultural Board from this imputation, and 

Sir Horace . when you have heard myself on the general question ; 
I’lunkctt. and the officers of the Department on details, I 
think we shall have an absolutely good defence. 
But I would ask to be allowed to put generally 
before the Commission the main lines of the Depart- 
ment’s defence. I do not propose to go deeply into 
figures, because I understand, although I have not 
been able to read the evidence myself, that the whole 
question has come in great detail before the Commis- 
sion, and I think it should come in corresponding 
detail from the Department’s officers who are actually 
in charge of the work. But now I would like to 
make a few general statements on the subject. In 
the first place I think the Commission should remem- 
ber that the Congested Districts Board had been at 
work, in 1903, for twelve years, and that we prac- 
tically have only been at work for two years, because 
it was impossible, as I have already explained, to 
adapt our methods immediately to the methods of 
administration that the Congested Districts were 
accustomed to. I have put in a diagram vfhich 
shows that the work of the County Committees is 
very rapidly increasing in volume. It would be 
much greater to-day but for the confusion which was 
created by the operations of the two public 
bodies while they had to work independently. 
I do not think either public body is to be 
blamed for this : tho situation was difficult 

for us— but for the people in the locality, who 
take a practical view of all these things, and do 
not know of the administrative difficulties at head- 
quarters, it must have been almost impossible to 
understand where the distinction was drawn between 
the functions of the Congested Districts Board and 
the functions of the Department ; and, human nature 
being what it is, they very naturally tried to milk 
both cows at the same time, and without very much 
discrimination — and I do not blame them. 

18245. Mr. Sutherland. — Do I gather that these 
Committees we heard about are bodies through which 
the Department acts as well as the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ? — The Congested Districts Board does 
not act through them, but the Department does. 

18246. I gathered from the evidence we have had 
before that they were instituted by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board — am I right — I mean the Parish Com- 
mittees?— Oh, yes— I thought you were speaking of 
the County Committees. You are quite right ; with 
the Parish Committees the Department has had 
nothing to do ; they were instituted by the Congested 
Districts Board, and they have relations with the 
Congested Districts Board at present, and not with 
the Department. 

18247. Then, the Committees you refer to are the 
Committees of the Agricultural Council ? — No. Of 

the County Councils. For twelve years the people in 
the congested districts have been accustomed to re- 
ceiving assistance from a central Department, and it 
is obvious that time must be given to them to get 
accustomed to receiving it from the Committee of the 
Local Authority, on the democratic principle we were 
trying to introduce. Then, as I pointed out (the 
figure will be given), the Congested Districts Board 
had a much larger sum per head of population in 
the congested localities than the Department had,* 
and that put the latter at some disadvantage. 

18248. Sir Francis Mowatt. — A much larger in- 
come applicable to the duties which were transferred 
to you ? — Yes. The £11,000 that they spent 
in 1903 on agricultural schemes was a much 
larger sum per head of the population than 
we could possibly have spent, even if there had 
been no administrative difficulties in the first year, 
but even now we could not spend that without taking 
a disproportionate amount from the rest of the 
country. The Commission will bear in mind, no 
doubt, that the money that we are apparently rather 
chary of giving away was devoted specifically for the 
rest of the country, whose people naturally feel that 
they have a claim upon it. Also I am told that a com- 
parison has been drawn between the way in which the 
work is done by the Parish Committees and the way 
in which it is done by the County Committees. There, 
again, in the Congested Districts, of course, the 
County Committees were quite new to the work, and I 
do not think the Parish Committees, if I recollect 
rightly, satisfied us at all in the first years. They 
have greatly improved, and are now doing very well : 
but I think your lordship will agree that we had 


much difficulty at first until they got to understand 
what the schemes of the Congested Districts Board 
were. I will not go into the figures now — they 
will be given later* — but I think I ought to mention 
here what the actual expenditure of the Department 
has been in the years in question. I am speaking 
now of the expenditure which must be put against the 
£2,000 that we got. In the year 1904-05 we spent, 
on the County schemes, £1,969 in the congested areas, 
and in addition to that, on supplemental schemes (of 
which I will say something presently), £3,248, mak- 
ing something over £5,000. Then, in the next year, 
1905-06, we spent through the county schemes £2,180, 
and on special schemes £4,514. This current year — 
it is an estimate, but is approximately correct — we 
are spending £3,100 through the county schemes and 
£5,700 on the supplemental schemes. I think the 
Commission understand now that the supplemental 
schemes mean an additional grant on the Congested 
District Board’s principle, administered direct from 
the central office, and not through the County Com- 
mittee. 

18249. Mr. Bryce. — The supplemental funds do not 
come in any way out of the rate, but out of the en- 
dowment? — The supplemental fund comes out of the 
endowment. There will be a great deal more actually 
spent when the rate is taken into account, but I am 
not talking of that now, I am referring to the com- 
parison between the Congested Districts Board’s ex- 
penditure and our expenditure; I am speaking of 
what comes out of the endowment of the two bodies. 

18250. I do not think you are right there ; I think 
if the spending of money is any criterion of efficiency 
you might make the case for the Department better 
by putting in the rate-spent money also, because this 
money is expended in the particular district, and I 
do not think it matters where the money comes from 
as long as it is spent in the district? — The point, 
is that if it is raised off the district, people might 
rather resent its being looked upon as a benefaction 
from a central body. 

18251. Of course, there is that aspect, but I think 
at this particular moment what we really want to 
consider is what is being done in these particular 
districts irrespective of where the funds come from. 

I. think if all that were tabulated it would be better ? 
— All these figures can, of course, be tabulated.* 
Then, in addition to this there was a sum of £10,000 
that, at the request of the Irish Governmnet, was 
voted by the Agricultural Board in connection witli 
the potato failure in the winter of 1904-05, and I 
need not tell the Committee that by far the greater 
part of that was spent in the Congested Districts, and 
that ought to be added to the total expenditure. That 
was a free grant. 

18252. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — What expendi- 
ture was that ? — £10,000 given under the Seed Potatoes 
Act in the winter of 1904-05. 

18253. I am sure you are aware that that is a pur- 
pose for which the Congested Districts Board might 
not expend any of its funds? — I am quite aware of 
that, and whether the Department ought to have 
done so is a matter of grave doubt. 

18254. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — Are you to get 
back any of that money ? — I am afraid not ; it was a 
free grant. 

18255. Sir Francis Mowatt.— Taking those figures, 
it would appear that for the purposes for which the 
£2,000 a year was transferred to you, on the average 
of the three last years you have spent £6,500 a year ? — 
Plus the £10,000. 

18256. I am including that? — It will work out at 
a great deal more than that with the £10,000. The 
figures are so complicated that I had better get them 
put in tabular form.t 

18257. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When you are 
supplying the return which Mr. Bryce requested, will 
there be any difficulty about furnishing an outline of 
the schemes in the Congested Districts, county by 
county, on which the expenditure of the Department 
has been made from year to year? — Yes, we will do 
that. J I can now give you a rough idea of them, but 
you will get them in detail when Professor Campbell 
comes, _ and it will be extremely interesting, I think, 
to go into them in detail, and also into another class 
of expenditure which is projected, and which I shall 
come to presently. We have been working for some 
time past upon a comprehensive scheme of special ex- 
penditure for the Congested Districts. 

18258. And with a view to our looking at the return 
at leisure, probably the Department would be able 


♦Seep. 370, Table F. 
t See p. 370. Table G. 
j See pp. 372-3. 
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to furnish the Secretary of the Commission with the 
outline of the expenditure in each county some time 
before we hear Professor Campbell ? — Certainly. I 

have been in very great difficulty in giving evidence, 
because, to be quite honest, I had not time to read 
the previous evidence, and I was in much doubt 
as to the exact nature of the information which the 
Committee would require ; but I shall be able to 
give them some very useful information at their next 
session. 

18259. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — May I ask if, in 
giving that information, you will have regard to Mr. 
Doran’s answer to my question, number 3,400, at page 
147 ? — I shall have regard to that. I should not quite 
accept it in toto, but with certain reservations I 
might, and I should accept it for the present. How- 
ever, the proposal I am going to put before the Com- 
mission is that we should, in some districts, partly 
on the merits of the case and partly for the reason 
that the Congested Districts Board found it necessary 
to adopt that procedure, administer centrally the 
special treatment required. But I bold that the 
sooner this work can be delegated to the local 
authority the better it will be. 

18260. Sir Francis Mowatt. — To the local au- 
thority? — To the Committee of the local authority. 
Generally speaking, I may say that the strong feeling 
■of the Department, and of the Agricultural Board, is 
that what you lose in administrative efficiency at the 
start in working with the local authority, you will 
gain many times over as the local authority get more 
interested in the work and learn to administer it. The 
advantage of administering things from the centre is 
that you can have a better trained lot of officers ; you 
are more independent in your action ; you are dealing 
with machinery that is at work all the time instead 
of with a directorate that meets only occasionally. 
But, on the other hand, the local interest in the work, 
and the bringing the local administrators into prac- 
tical touch with the economic and social problems of 
their own district, is such an enormous advantage, 
that you gain far more, I think, in general develop- 
ment of the community than you lose m the ways I 
have mentioned. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell. — You now touch upon 
the radical difference between the administration of 
the Congested Districts Board and what is supposed 
to be the administration of your Department. This 
gives you the opportunity of contrasting both and 
■developing your position. 

18261. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — And when you 
have that before your mind, you could possibly give 
attention to this — whether the Congested Districts 
Board has not called in a local body of great efficiency 
in its constitution of Parish Committees? — My lord, 
I would go further, and I would say that wherever 
the Parish Committee is working efficiently it would 
be a very great mistake suddenly to abolish it I think 
any local machinery that you have got, and that 
is working efficiently, should be maintained and used, 
but, then, I think myself (as I shall show at a later 
period, perhaps), that there are defects in the organi- 
sation of the Parish Committee, and possibly there 
will be a sort of dissolving view, and they will come 
out in a more representative form. I quite accept what 
I take to be the purport of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
question. While special treatment is required in 
these districts, and all sorts of special means will have 
to be resorted to, I nevertheless look forward to the 
time when we shall be able to have a uniform system of 
administration for economic and social development 
throughout the country. I feel very strongly that 
the sooner you can do away with the division be- 
tween congested and non-congested districts — the 
sooner you can simply treat poverty wherever you find 
it, and not in special districts only — the more rapidly 
will you get on with your work of social and material 
advancement. 

18262. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — When and how 
may we expect this additional information which 
goes to the root of our work practically— 
when are we to expect it, and how are we to 
expect it? Are we to expect it in your evidence this 
afternoon, and later, or are we to expect it from you 
in a paper ? — I would follow whatever course the Com- 
mission think fit. Personally, with the work I have 
on hand just now, I feel that I have not been able 
to prepare a comprehensive statement of the conclu- 
sions I have come to. I should do it a great deal 
better on paper, and I think myself that the best 
results — if I can contribute anything useful at all to 


the Commission’s work upon this problem — would be 
obtained by my preparing a memorandum, especially Nov - la ’ 1906, 
when I can get away from my present work — for in- gj r Horace 
stance, on the Atlantic Ocean — and giving my views Plunkett, 
on the subject in full.* I could then submit to cross- 
examination, if desired. At present I feel I am not 
helping the Commission as I should like, because I 
have not had time properly to prepare and arrange 
my evidence. 

18263. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — When drafting 
your memorandum, you will, of course, bear 
in mind that the Congested Districts Board was 
originally established because there was an area in 
Ireland with very special needs ; is not that so ? — 

Certainly. 

18264. Because the congested area had special needs, 
the Congested Districts Board was appointed for meet- 
ing those needs? — Yes. 

18265. Then, you would consider that it was the 
intention of the Legislature that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should do the work of pulling up the 
congested area to a normal condition ? — I have always 
regarded the policy adopted in 1891 as being rather 
etude, but, at the same time, the best that was pos- 
sible in the state of public opinion at the time. If I 
recollect aright, the general attitude assumed by Mr. 

Arthur Balfour was simply this: — “Here is this 
problem. ’ ’ lie seemed to say, 1 ‘ upon which there is a 
great deal of heat, but very little light ; nobody seems 
to know what can be done ; there is no definite policy 
before us.” At that time, I think, the late Mr. 

Tuke probably had better ideas upon the subject than 
anybody else, and I think he was in close touch with 
Mr. Balfour at the time he was devising his policy. 

Be this as it may, the plan adopted was very simple, 
and, I think, very sensible. The Minister said, in 
effect, “ I will appoint a body of Irishmen whom I 
can rely upon to give their best thought to this work, 
and in giving them a large capital sum I will let them 
expend the income of that sum practically in 
any way they like.” But, then, that was at a time 
when there was no democratisation of Local Govern- 
ment, when the idea of organised self-help was new 
to the country, when land purchase had not advanced 
far, and when a wholly different state of things 
existed. I cannot conceive that any man in his senses 
would set up in *1906 a Board composed as the Con- 
gested Districts Board was in 1891. 

18266. Must you not take it the other way ? Do not 
all subsequent Acte for the benefit of the country 
on the face of them propose to work any new re- 
medial measures in conjunction with the Congested 
Districts Board ? — Well, as I have said at an earlier 
portion of my evidence, it came to my knowledge at 
the time when Mr. Gerald Balfour was drafting the 
Act of 1899, that he would have abolished the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and have put the whole of the 
country under the more democratic system which -he 
initiated in the Agricultural and Technical Instruc- 
tion Act for the rest of Ireland, if it had not been 
for Parliamentary reasons. 

18267. It could not be thought that a Board in- 
stituted for the purpose of the Congested Districts 
Board would last for ever, but what might be thought 
— and what looks like the intention of Parliament — 
is that it should last until its work was done, pro- 
vided it showed power to do that work efficiently ? — 

Well, as a general principle, of course, that would 
be unanswerable, but, on the other hand, if there 
were in the country another body that could do the 
work more efficiently, by virtue not of the superiority 
of the individuals attached to it, but by virtue of 
its constitution and the principles applied to it — 
if such a body could do the work in a more modern 
way, a way more in harmony with the legislative en- 
actments since the 189! Act, I can quite understand 
your proposition no longer holding. 

18268. Sir Francis Mowatt. — You will bear in 
mind the suggestion of his lordship that the objects 
for which the Congested Districts Board were created 
must not be forgotten when you have to consider the 
comparison between the two? — Yes. 

18269. You have called our attention once or twice 
during the course of your examination to the fact 
that the question which we have to consider would 
be very vitally affected by the definition we adopted 
of the words Congested Districts. Perhaps you 
would give us the exact sense in which you propose 
to regard this expression? — I should gladly do that, 
because, as I have already stated, my colleagues both 
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in the Department and the Agricultural Board are 
very strongly desirous of considering congestion in 
Ireland wherever it exists, and not having separate 
treatment of scheduled districts. For working purposes 
the definition we adopted of congestion is “ a con- 
dition of poverty due to deficiency of land, or of 
other means of earning wliat is necessary to the main- 
tenance of a decent standard of living.” 

18270. I call your attention to the fact that that 
definition covers all poverty throughout Ireland, which 
is not the result of misconduct on the part of the 
poor man ? — It is rural congestion I am referring to. 
I should have said rural congestion. I take it that 
the term excludes large towns — every town that is not 
a village. I assumed that rural congestion was im- 
plied in the term congestion in the sense of this Corn- 


18271. Sir John Colomb. — The general definition 
surely must be taken to be applicable to rural con- 
gestion anywhere. Do you think it is proper to lay 
down a definition of rural congestion that is not 
applicable to any rural district anywhere in any 
county? — I should say that the conditions which you 
find sporadic all over Ireland are to be found in other 
parts of Europe. This, is not a definition of an ab- 
straction. It is a working definition, applicable to 
the conditions with which the Congested Districts 
Board are dealing in certain districts, and with which 
the Department is dealing all over Ireland. 

18272. (Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — You exclude 
towns and cities? — Certainly. 

18273. Sir John Colomb. — Do I appreciate your 
meaning properly when you say this. What you 
mean is the definition you apply to rural Ireland with 
reference to the special conditions requiring to be re- 
lieved? — -Yes. Where this definition differs from 

some is in two important respects. Firstly, that we 
do not want it to apply solely to a deficiency of land, 
either in quantity or quality. Secondly, we do not 
want it to apply to any particular district. We in 
the Department prefer to regard it as a condition un- 
fortunately acute in certain large areas and also 
occurring sporadically throughout the country. 

18274. Does that materially differ from the defini- 
tion I ventured to put before the Committee of the 
House of Commons (1889-90), of which I was a mem- 
ber, on colonisation. I think Mr. Paftiell agreed with 
me. The definition was this. It was a congestion of 
labourers with allotments, where there was no local 
demand for their labour. Is there any difference -'n 
its broad effect between your definition and mine. I 
want to clear my mind?— It is the first time I have 
considered that definition, and I should not like to 
say offhand what the difference would be, but I should 
say that that would hardly apply to a fishing village, 
for instance, that is not a village of labourers in the 
common sense of the term at all, but a village 
such as exists in different parts of Ireland of people 
living by rather precarious means 

18275. But if fishing presents means sufficient to 
meet the demand for labour surely it is fulfilled?— 
Ihen it would come within the definition I have put 
forward. I should like to have your definition 
written out before I could say exactly. 

18276. (Sir Francis Mowatt.— I believe hitherto we 
have been accepting some such definition as this. 

I he rural district is congested whenever a large 
percentage of its inhabitants is unable to earn a 
decent livelihood from working in it, or from 
any industry which enables them to maintain a per- 
manent connection with the locality. 

Mr. Kavanagh.— T hat is entirely the same as 
witness s definition. 

Slr John Colomb.— I entirely accept that 
of Sir Francis’ ?-Except this, that people might be 
willing to maintain a permanent connection with the 
locality under a standard of comfort that none of us 
would approve. 

18278. Sir Fit-mcis MovrA-rT.-B.it that i. governed 
by decent livelihood. Read it again?— J think our 
definitions would be substantially the same I am 
not suggesting a definition to the Royal Commission. 

I merely thought, in order to avoid our being at 
cross purposes, that the Commission would wish to 
know how another Department having to deal with 
congestion regards the condition. It seems that sub- 
stantially we are agreed. Possibly we might adopt 
your definition offhand. ^ 

18279. We regard the problem before us in the 
same point of view in that respect?— One other 
reason I have brought it up is that we will be dis- 


cussing how existing measures are to be applied to- 
exceptional conditions, and I wanted the Commission 
to have some idea of what I mean by exceptional . 
conditions. 

18280. Mr. O’Kelly. — My own view is you should: 
have no definitions at all, because they are bound to 
result in some discrimination between the class of 
small occupiers. Do you not think it would be better 
to leave it to the Congested Districts Board, or the 
Estates Commissioners, acting as the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, to tackle congestion wherever they find 
it — -grant them discretionary powers to do that? — 

Sir Francis Mowatt. — How are you to know 
it when you find it ? — For the purpose of 
academic debate I am quite sure much larger freedom 
would be enjoyed if you had no definitions, but when 
administering public funds I think it is wise to have 
some definition to go upon. 

18281. Mr. O'Kelly. — Of course you are aware that 
the present definition excludes several districts where 
you have congestion as marked as in the districts that 
are scheduled? — Yes, that is my objection to schedu- 
ling districts. 

18282. In any case you would do away with the 
present definition of congestion? — Unquestionably. 

18283. Sir John Colomb. — In your mind does not. 
the importance of arriving at some definition of con- 
gestion arise from the fact that the definition as con- 
tained in the Act of Parliament which schedules 
areas and is the standard by which areas are 
scheduled is not satisfactory, as results in town- 
lands, for instance, in certain areas of elec- 
toral divisions being included that are not 

really congested at all ?— I would say that the 
definition that was originally adopted had in view 
administrative convenience, but in its working 
proved to be extremely emban-assing, and also to be 
Very unequitable in its operation — as must be any 
definition framed in such a way. I do not believe 
myself it would be possible to frame any definition 
based upon actual figures, or upon any available- 
statistics, that would be satisfactory. I think it is 
necessary to have a policy for generally developing 
the backward rural communities in Ireland, and to- 
apply special treatment to those districts which ■ ome 
under whatever definition of congestion you adopt, 
without giving them a statutory right to be specially 
treated. 

18284. And what you have just said is to be taken 
as the evidence of one who has had experience in 
the practical working of the Congested Districts 
Board, and who is head of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Ireland. It is from your experience that you 
have formed that opinion? — It is from ‘my 
experience. 

18285. And, therefore, the general deduction 
I make from your last answer is that the 
element of valuation in ratio to population may be 
a factor, but it cannot be taken as the guiding factor ? 
—No. I should say that personal inspection of a dis- 
trict and a knowledge of the life of the people is abso- 
lutely essential before you can say whether a district- 
requires special treatment or not. 

18286. Still you admit, what Sir Francis Mowatt 
lias incidentally referred to, that before you inquire 
.you must have for administrative and other purposes 
some general definition ?— Certainly. I would rather 
leave it to the administrative authorities who 
were responsible for the economic development of' 
backward districts to accept the definition than that 
amy attempt should be made by statute to define either 
the communities or districts that were to be considered 
as needing special treatment. 

18287. Sir Francis Mowatt.— May I venture to sug- 
gest that the difference between us, if it exists, is not 
as to the difference of congestion, but as to the defini- 
tion between one district and another in which that 
should be applied. Assuming that some congestion 
exists, what is the district which should be leavened 
with that amount of congestion? — Exactly. In the 

definition you have read I should have thought possibly 
you .might have specialised and said what you meant 
by a large percentage. 

18288. They have already given us that at over 
twenty per cent ?— But I would not accept iliat at all. 

18289. Mr. O’Kelly. — Is not this definition really 
discretion after all? — My definition would leave the 
widest discretion to the administrative authority. 

18290. I think it is tearing all to the administra- 
tive authority ? — Well; it is leaving a very large ois- 
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18291. Is not: that, discretion absolute — The restric- 
tion is in the difficulty of defining a decent standard 
of living. 

18292. That is my point ? — Then, the question 
that you and I are discussing at the moment is whether 
it is possible to define a standard of comfort for the 
people, and I see very great difficulty about it, be- 
cause I hope that the standard of comfort in Ireland 
will rise. The standard of comfort which would keep 
people at home to-day is a much lower standard of 
comfort than will keep them at home ten years from 
now. Of course, there are other factors, such as the 
inducement held out by the conditions of the American 
labour market and other things. 

18293. Confining ourselves to the matter of defini- 
tion do you not think it would be much better that no 
definition of congestion should be made at all, because 
it is quite true you cannot make any definition satis- 
factory in regard to population and valuation. Do 
you not think it would be much better to give the 
Estates Commissioners absolute discretion to deal 
within the district which in their view needed to be 
•dealt with as congested rather than confining them to 
jurisdiction that would be limited by defini- 
tions? — I ought to say I put my definition forward 
as the working definition that our Department had in 
its mind for its own sphere of administration which 
has nothing to do with the Estates Commissioners’ 
work. I would not like to prescribe a policy for their 
operations. I was only dealing with the administra- 
tion for which I am responsible. 

18294. Your opinion seems to me to be valuable 
because of your great experience. I want for my own 
information and guidance to know what- objection you 
have to giving discretion to the Congested Districts 
Board or Estates Commission. What objection have 
you to giving them absolute discretion toi say such and 
such a district needs to be dealt with as a congested 
area ? — I did not deal with the discretion of the 
Estates Commissioners. 

18295. Have you any objection, or what grounds of 
objection have you, to giving absolute discretion to 
such bodies ? — Do you mean the Estates Commission or 
the Congested Districts Board? I have nothing 
to do with the Estates Commission. Do I understand 
you to ask whether would I give the .Congested Dis- 
tricts Board discretion to decide what districts ought 
to be specially treated as Congested Districts through- 
out Ireland. 

Mr. O’Kelly. — Yes ; or the Estates Commission- 
ers? — 

18296. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Is it your opinion 
that absolute discretion should be vested in the ad- 
ministrative authority to decide what district is con- 

f ested in the sense that special means of relief should 
e afforded it? — I must assume that some limitation 
is put upon the right of interference exercised by any 
administrative authority. I cannot imagine the Go- 
vernment giving unlimited discretion. 

18297. That is the next point? — It really includes 
the point we are dealing with. We must assume, in 
the first instance, that any administrative authority 
is going to act within certain limits. Now comes the 
question, within these limits are you to confer abso- 
lute discretion of giving exceptional treatment to a 
certain portion of the area which the Authority ad- 
ministers. I take it that Mr. O’Kelly wishes an 
answer to that question. 

18298. Mr. O’Kelly. — I do not know whether I 
have made myself clear in the questions, but I am 
convinced that in the end we must have discretion. 

I want to know what are the particular objections to 
giving a body such as the Estates Commissioners or 
a body such as the Congested Districts Board abso- 
lute discretion to say whether a particular property or 
a particular district ought to be treated as a congested 
though it may not answer the definilion of a scheduled 
area? — It is an impossible question to answer until 
you know what the limits of treatment are. 

• 182 99- Sir Francis Mowatt. — I do not understand 
that Mr. O’Kellv has suggested any limitations. His 
question is : do you see objection to giving to what- 
ever body is determined as the administrative autho- 
rity for dealing with congestion absolute discretion as 
t ° when and within what districts that special power 
shall be exercised ? — Well, I cannot possibly answer 
that question until I liave some rough idea of what 
the administrative body is and what its sphere of ad- 
ministration is. 


* See p. 370 (Table O.). It will bo 
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18300. Mr. Sutherland. — Does it make any differ- yov lg ig , 
ence what the body is ? — I think it may. This morn- ‘ 
ing I was asked to give a statement as to the expendi- sir Horace 
lure of the Department in the Congested Districts, Plunkett, 
and I have got the figures summarised here. For 
the years 1904-5, 1905-6, and 1906-7 the amount was 
£20,711 plus whatever portion of the £10,000 given 
under the Seed Potatoes Act fell to the share 
of the Congested Districts, and I would Say it was 
probably £9,000 of it.* 

18301. Sir John Colomb. — Is the £10,000 portion 
of the total seed potato loan allocated to the Con- 
gested Districts? — No ; £10,000 was given for the 
whole of Ireland, but I think the vast proportion was 
given for the Congested Districts. 

18302. Mr. O’Kelly. — This is a most important 
matter. What fund did you get this £10,000 from? 

— The Department’s endowment. 

18303. The Department has been endowed olut of 
more funds than one? — Yes. We don’t earmark the 
funds. There are several streams converging into the 
endowment 

18304. In the past was any interest charged on seed 
loans until last year? — I had nothing to do with the 
matter. You would probably know more about the 
matter than I. I am not quite sure how these loans 
were worked. All we did in connection with the 
£10,000 was to make a free grant of it. We put it 
into the pot, so to speak, in connection with the seed 
loan. I take it that the effect of that was that the 
cost to the purchaser of the potatoes was reduced by 
that amount. 

18305. My memory is not altogether clear, and you 
can correct me if I am wrong, but I think it was sug- 
gested at the time that in the past no interest was 
paid on the seed loans by those who got the seed 
potatoes, that the interest was paid out of a certain 
fund, that this fund has passed into your endowment, 
and that interest is now charged to those people who 
get seed loans ? — I think you are right in that. 

18306. And this £10,000 was contributed from the 
fund out of which in the past interest was paid? — 

I think you are right. 

18307. Therefore, your £10,000 would not be a free 
grant at all ? — Excuse me. It was very much of a free 
grant, because it was absolutely in the discretion of 
the Agricultural Board to vote that or not to vote it. 

18308. But suppose you had not got the money out 
of which this £10,000 was given the people who got 
the seed would have had the interest paid out of this 
fund? — I take it your position is that there was a 
moral claim upon the fund, but not a legal claim? 

18309. The interest was formerly paid out of the 
Church Temporalities Fund ; and you got that fund, 
and consequently you were simply contributing this 
£10,000 from a fund which in the past was drawn 
upon to pay the interest of loans of the land ?— That 
is the fact, but the fund was banded over to the De- 
partment, and was to be expended with the concur- 
rence of the Agricultural Board for certain purposes 
which were specified, and no obligation was put 
upon the Department to finance Seed Potato Acts. 

18310. I quite agree ; no obligation was ; but at the 
same time if you did not touch this fund the money 
would have been available to pay the interest for the 
people who now pay it? — That may be so. 

18311. Sir John Colomb. — You have given the ex- 
penditure at £20,713 : that was spent with the same 
objects as by the Congested Districts Board, and to 
produce permanent results ? — Yes. 

18312. If this expenditure was for the purpose of 
producing permanent results why do> you mix up the 
£9,000 at all — it was merely to produce temporary re- 
lief. I don’t understand why you bring it in at all ? — 

I only bring it in because it was mostly an expendi- 
ture in Congested Districts. I differentiate between 
the two funds. I am defending the Agricultural 
Board from the charge of niggardliness towards the 
Congested Districts. 

18313. Sir Francis Mowatt. — If we take the 
£20,000 odd we may say that on the duties assigned 
to you for which you are paid £2,000 a year, you 
have spent nearly £7,000 a year, and in addition you 
liave spent £10,000, or rather such part of it as was 
assignable to the Congested Districts ? — That is to say, 
we are £14,000 out of pocket on the transactions in 
the Congested Districts, because we have had the three 
payments of £2,000, and the Agricultural Board feel 
n to the amounts mentioned above an extra sum of £4,000 
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Nov. 19, 1906. fc hat the y could have been more liberal in the Con- 

L gested Districts if they had not had to pay this ex- 

Sir Horace ceptional and wholly unexpected sum which went 

Plunkett. mostly to the Congested Districts. Of course the 
Congested Districts Board is not concerned in this at 
all. As his lordship the Bishop pointed out, they 
could not have made the expenditure themselves. 

18314. There is no question that for the duties 
which the £2,000 a year was intended to meet you 
have in the course of three years spent £20,000 out 
of your own income, and you have also applied the 
£10,000, as to which you don’t desire to represent it 
as part of the total payments ? — That is right. I had 
better now come on to the Agricultural Board’s action 
with regard to work in the Congested Districts. 

18315. If you please? — On the 16th and 17th 
of October this year there was a long dis- 
cussion, a two-days’ discussion, at the Agri- 
cultural Board as to the evidence which I 
should give officially before this Commission. 
Obviously the evidence that I tendered might affect 
the expenditure of funds which were absolutely under 
the control of the Agricultural Board, and’ I was 
bound to consult them upon the whole matter, and 
I think if I read the resolution which they 
passed it will define their attitude in the matter : — 
“ That it is in the best interests of the country as a 
whole that a single central authority should ad- 
minister any public moneys available for agricultural 
and industrial developments through technical educa- 
tion or otherwise ; that the Department, which is at 
present discharging certain of the functions of the 
Congested Districts Board without adequate funds 
for the purpose, is prepared, if required, to undertake 
those functions in full, save such as relate to the 
purchase and sale of land, provided that this transfer 
of functions be accompanied by a transfer of adequate 
funds and also of those statutory powers which were 
given to the Congested Districts Board and not to the 
Department : that while the general principles and 
procedure which the Department, with the full con- 
currence of the Board, have adopted in their opera- 
tions hitherto are proving to be conceived upon sound 
lines and are being increasingly accepted by the 
country, and are beginning to bear fruit, exceptional 
treatment would have to be applied to exceptional 
districts, and it would probably be found to the ad- 
vantage of the Department and of the Board to con- 
stitute a special Committee from among those who 
have had experience in dealing with the conditions 
of impoverished districts to advise them upon the 
exceptional measures proposed therefor : that in view 
of the system of administration practised by the 
Congested Districts Board, as well as for other 
reasons, while it is desirable that County Com- 
mittees should be urged to apply their scheme as far 
as possible over the entire administrative area, supple- 
mental schemes which might be found to be necessary 
in order to meet the requirements of exceptionally 
poor districts had better, in the first instance, be 
centrally administered.” That resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

18316. Mr. O’Kelly. — That would mean that all 
the other schemes of the Congested Districts Board 
except the land purchase schemes should be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture ? — Yes ; that 
is, provided that adequate funds were furnished for 
the additional work, and also that they got a special 
Committee to advise upon the special treatment of 
poor districts. The general principle obviously was 
that the county schemes should be made to cover the 
whole administrative area of the county, but that 
supplemental schemes, especially for poor districts, 
should be administered, in the first instance at any 
rate, directly from the central office. 

18317. I suppose you are aware that in the course 
of this inquiry a suggestion has been made that the 
land side of the Congested Districts Board work 
should be transferred to the Estates Commissioners? 
—Yes ; I have heard that. 

18318. And now the suggestion is that conditionally 
on funds commensurate with the task in hands being 
given to the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment should take over all the schemes now being 
administered by the Congested Districts Board ? — 
That is the suggestion. 

18319. That would mean that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should disappear altogether ? — Except as 
an Advisory Committee for the area at present treated 
as congested, and such other area as might have to 


be exceptionally treated. I don’t say that the Board 
would be necessarily that Advisory Committee, but it 
seems to be highly probable that those members of 
the Congested Districts Board who had special know- 
ledge and a special interest in the problem would 
naturally be selected for such work. 

18320. Is there any precedent for an Advisory 
Board in connection with a Department maintained 
by public money ? — There is the precedent of our 
Advisory Committees. I have already explained the 
distinction between- the Boards that are statutory and 
the Advisory Committees without whose assistance 
when the Department has to consult public opinion 
on certain expert questions, the Agricultural Board 
would certainly not provide the funds. 

18320a. I confess I am unable to pick my way- 
tlirough the many Boards and Councils that surround 
the Department of Agriculture, but I would like to 
know if there is any precedent for an Advisory 
authority in connection with any other public depart- 
ment? — I know no precedent in these islands for the 
Department’s organisation ; but I believe myself 
there are plenty of precedents abroad. 

18321. Would you mention one for the sake of 
analogy? — Yes. I can mention the case of the 

Danish Department of Agriculture that does nearly 
all its work through voluntary associations, • such as 
the Royal Agricultural Society. 

18322. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think the Board of 
Trade has an advisory committee on commercial in- 
telligence? — Certainly. It is quite known to adminis- 
tration to have expert advisers on every conceivable 
subject but at the moment I should find it difficult to- 
give you a satisfactory list. 

18323. Mr. O’Kelly. — Don’t you fancy that the- 
proposal to make members of the Congested Districts 
Board an advisory body on this basis as a kind of 
compensation to the Board for having their other 
powers abolished and having that body dissolved, is a 
kind of, shall I call it, compassionate allow- 
ance? — No. I don’t think that is the meaning of it. 
Those of us who are concerned in the effort to 
relieve Irish poverty are, I hope, above considerations 
of that kind. I am perfectly certain that the mem- 
bers of the Congested Districts Board themselves would 
not wish to continue one moment beyond the time at 
which they could not so efficiently administer their 
functions as they could be administered by others. 
As the result of much thought, and especially of ad- 
ministrative experience, during the last six years, 

I have come to the conclusion that the general lines 
of this resolution of the Agricultural Board which I 
have read are sound, but I recognise that 
no such step should be taken without giving 
fullest weight to the opinion of the Congested 
Districts Board, which has had a much longer- 
experience of the congested districts than the Depart- 
ment has. I am sure that the Commission will feel 
that I ought to express to them my real thoughts on 
the subject. I am not bigoted on it, and all I want is 
that whatever is best should be done; but we cannot 
possibly contemplate the growth of the Department’s 
system alongside the Congested Districts Board’s sys- 
tem even with equanimity. I think at the present 
stage we could probably merge the powers of the two 
bodies with general agreement. I should not be sur- 
prised if, at a later stage, we find we ought to have 
faced this difficulty before, and that we ought to have 
recognised the great changes that have come over the 
principles of administration in the country, especi- 
ally those due to the Local Government Act of 1898. 

1.8324. Sir John Colomb. — As I understood it the 
final meaning of that resolution is that that all the 
powers of the Congested Districts Board except as 
to the purchase and sale of land which were to be 
reserved to the Estates Commissioners should be 
transferred to the Department ; is that so ? — Yes. 

18325. Does this mean the expression of a deliberate 
opinion that the work of striping and re-settling land 
and of migration should be transferred to your De- 
partment ? — No. I excluded those operations. 

18326. I understood that resolution to affirm the 
principle that all the operations of the Board into 
which we are inquiring should be transferred except 
the purchase and sale of land? — The words which 
exclude it are, ‘‘save such functions as relate to the 
purchase and re-sale of land,” and I understood that 
striping and migration and all those works were 
clearly implied. 

18327. Therefore, to give expression accurately to 
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what was in the minds of those who came to that 
conclusion, it should have run, “ save such as relate to 
the purchase and sale of land, and the re-settlement 
of land and the operations of migration ” ? — That 
would have 'been quite correct. 

18328. Mr. Sutherland. — This resolution that you 
read to us, I take it, is concurred in by yourself ? — 
Tes. 

18329. That is the resolution of the Agricultural 
Board ? — Yes. 

18330. In order to gauge to a certain extent its 
value and its worth I should like to know exactly 
what is the constitution of that body. Possibly you 
haye told the 'Commission before, but I did not hear 
it. I may ask you shortly, who are the Agricultural 
Board ? — The Agricultural Board are twelve persons 
appointed for a triennial term. Eight of those are 
elected, two by each of the four provincial Committees, 
and four are nominated by the Department. The 
Provincial Committees are the members of the Council 
of Agriculture belonging to each province. 

18331. You say they are elected ; who elects them ? 
— The Provincial 'Committees. For instance, the Pro- 
vincial Committee of Connaught are all the members 
of the Council of Agriculture representing the pro- 
vince of Connaught. Out of them two-thirds are 
elected by the 'County 'Council and one-third nominated 
by the Department. 

18332. So the elections are three degrees removed ? 
— It is an indirect election, but it may be taken that 
the men are fairly representative. 

18333. But they filter down through all these 
nominations ? — Yes. 

18334. And at the end they are called elected re- 
presentatives ? — Yes. 

18335. That is the eight, and the other four are 
nominated ? — Yes, one for each province. 

18336. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — The Agri- 
cultural Board in adopting that resolution and re- 
commending the transfer of these functions of the 
Congested Districts Board to your Department makes 
several conditions, and among them is the condition 
if they are asked to take them over ? — Yes. 

18337. Who would be supposed to ask them? — The 
Government of the day, I presume, or Parliament ; 
the Irish Government have, I understand, power un- 
der the Act of 1899 to transfer by Order in Council 
all the functions of the Congested Districts Board to 
the Department.* I mean the legal power exists, so 
that if the Congested Districts Board were to agree 
with the resolution of the Agricultural Board, no 
legislation would be required. It would only be an 
administrative change. 

18338. Therefore, I take it that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board itself should be asked? — I presume that 
the Congested Districts Board would be asked. 

18339. Would not you yourself think it very reason- 
able that men from different parts of Ireland, who, 
at great trouble for fifteen years, had been doing 
that work, and who still saw it incomplete should be 
asked their opinion before there was any transfer of 
it? — They certainly should be. I entirely agree with 
that. 

18340. It is your Opinion that work has been done 
at very considerable personal inconvenience to mem- 
bers of the Board ? — I cannot speak too highly of the 
members of the Board, excluding myself, because, for 
the last six or seven years circumstances prevented 
me from giving to the affairs of the Board the atten- 
tion that I would have wished. 

18341. If you would allow me I would very gladly 
include you. You have gone at great trouble through 
the poorest parts of the congested area. Don’t you 
think in deciding a question of that sort a real know- 
ledge of the congested area is a very important quali- 
fication ? — Most important. 

18342. For that purpose it would be important that 
a man should either reside a while in the congested 
area or *go about generally through the poorest parts 
of it? — Yes. 

18343. If one went through the congested area at 
the present day would he consider, do you think, that 
the Congested Districts Board, in the course of its 
existence, has done a great deal for the fisheries, let 
us say, and industries? — They could not come to any 
other conclusion than that they had done a great deal. 
Of course, as I have already said, I per- 
sonally very much object to comparisons that 
are being instituted between the work of the 
Congested Districts Board and the Department, which 


ignore the time that the two bodies have been respee- ^ ov 19 1906 . 

tively at work, the funds at their disposal, their re- 

spective powers, and the opposition they have had to Sir Horace 
overcome, but subject to that qualification, I am en- Plunkett, 
tirely with you. I don’t want to institute any com- 
parisons. 

18344. I regret to say that I must ask you at this 
stage to institute a comparison ; has the Department 
done anything comparable with what the Congested 
Districts Board has done for fisheries and industries? 

— Yes ; I should say, leaving out of account 
the opposition, but taking the other factors 
into account, they distinctly have. A very large 
question arises as to the best way of promoting in- 
dustries, but that, of course, is a matter that will 
admit of the most exhaustive examination with the 
actual figures before you, and I would rather myself 
not give an opinion on this subject until the officers 
of the Department and the officers of the Congested 
Districts Board who have been in charge of the work 
have been thoroughly examined, and all the facts and 
figures put before you. 

18345. Would not you consider it very important 
for the Commission before coming to a conclusion on 
a matter of this kind to see with their own eyes the 
work done by the Congested Districts Board for 
fisheries and industries? — Certainly, but I presume 
they intend to do that. They have seen a great deal, 
and I hope they will see it all. I certainly think it 
most necessary that the Commission should profit by the 
experience the Congested Districts Board has had 
and should study both its difficulties and its achieve- 
ments. 

18346. Did you say at the present time there might 
be a general agreement about the handing over of the 
work? — I don’t think I said that. 

18347. What is your idea of the period of agreement? 

— My strong idea is it would be very much opposed 
at first by some members of the Congested Districts 
Board. I am not sure that your lordship yourself 
does not hold very strong views on the matter. 

I am quite certain that the beneficiaries under 
the Congested Districts Board would in a great many 
instances very strongly oppose a transfer. On the other 
hand I believe that even in some congested districts 
the feeling would be the other way. But that is all 
a matter that will come out in the course of evidence, 
and I don’t wish to prophesy about it. 

18348. But you do think the feeling in the area 
itself, whether it is for or against, is a factor that 
should be looked into? — Certainly, but making the 
necessary allowances if the principles upon which the 
work is carried on are to be changed in the future. 

18349. Would you enlarge upon your idea of the 
period of agreement ; what is your idea ? — I do not 
quite understand what your lordship means by period 
of agreement. 

18350. The question arose out of a statement of 
yours which I took to be that there would be a general 
agreement as to the transfer of these functions ? — 

You mean that ultimately there will be single and not 
dual administration of these functions in congested 
districts, and that probably the single administration 
would be under the Department of Agriculture, or 
whatever, in the changes of Government, might suc- 
ceed it? 

18351. I do not put forward anything for myself, 
but I wish to know what your opinion is about the 
time that we may look for this general agreement as to 
the convenience of transfer ; is it now or at a future 
time that you look for it? — I have already said I 
don’t look for this general agreement now. When all 
the facts are before this Commission, and are duly 
reported upon, my impression is that there will be a 
balance of opinion in favour of single administration 
as against dual administration of these particular 
functions. 

18352. Do you say the time will come when there 
will be a general agreement about the transfer of the 
functions? — I don’t think there will be a general 
agreement, but I think, as I have said, when all the 
facts are before the public, and when they have had 
time to digest them there will be a strong majority in 
favour of simplifying the administration by having 
a single system on the lines favoured by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

18353. Does it come to this, that there should be a 
single system when the Congested Districts Board has 
done its work of pulling up the West of Ireland to 
the normal condition of the rest of the country ? — I 


* See Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, seclion 4. 
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would not postpone it to that, because I think it is 
hot in the power of the Congested Districts Board, or 
of any other body, to raise the economic level of the 
congested districts to that of the more favoured por- 
tions of the country for a long time to come. 

18354. Would you be prepared to hear that there is 
a feeling that the Congested Districts Board has been 
doing a great deal in those districts in pulling them 
forward towards the level of the rest of the country? — 
That is a matter of my own knowledge; 

18355. I don’t know whether it is quite fair to ask 
you this or not, but you need not answer it if you 
don’t wish to do so. In Dublin Father O’Hara 
stated to us he was in favour of the Board retaining 
its present powers and having its powers and resources 
increased until the time came when a national author- 
ity would decide who should exercise the powers of 
the Congested Districts Board? — That is a question 
not of an administrative but of a purely political 
character. 

18356. Do you think it is not administrative? — I 
think not. At any rate it would involve me in a 
declaration of political opinions that would hardly 
be proper in my present position. I would rather 
avoid questions which so obviously bear upon the 
larger question of the future government of Ireland. 

18357. Mr. O’ Kelly. — Do you think that the Vice- 
President of the Department of Agriculture ought not 
to express political opinions? — Certainly not in his 
official capacity. I am now giving my opinions 
purely in my official capacity, and I think it would 
be undesirable for me to state my views upon the 
better government of Ireland. 

18358. In giving expression to political opinions 
is it possible that Sir Horace Plunkett could separate 
himself from the Vice-President of the Department? 
— It is quite possible, but would not be proper on 
this occasion. 

18359. Is it your view that the position of the Vice- 
President in Ireland is such a delicate one that it 
would be better that the Vice-President should not 
express any political views in any capacity? — That 
may be so, but I cannot conceive that that is relevant 
to our present discussion, and I don’t think it is proper 
to ask me these questions. 


18360. I thought it arose out of his lordship’s ques- 
tions ? — I wish to be perfectly frank with his lordship, 
but my objection to answering Iris question is due 
exactly to what you have shown would arise out of it, 
and I think you have justified me in hesitating to 

18361. I am afraid there is considerable conflict in 
your case between the theory and the practice ?— That 
is a matter of opinion, but I don’t think you ought 
to make that accusation against me, and I don’t think 
it is a proper thing for you to say. 

18362. I do not intend to be in the least offensive. 
I can assure you of that. I should be very sorry if I 
did ? — I quite accept that. 

18363. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.—' W hat did the 
body passing that resolution contemplate with re- 
ference to the Parish Committees ?— I cannot state 
exactly what their policy would be, but from my know- 
ledge of them, if your lordship wishes, I can say with 
confidence what their feelings on the subject would be 

18364. Just as you please?— I am sure they wili 
have no objection. If I were to ask them the question 
which you have asked me, what they would say is 
‘ By all means, when you are dealing with ex- 
ceptionally situated communities, use any organisa- 
tion or any instruments that come to vour hand 
and do as much good as you can ” ; and they would 
have regard to the fact that these institutions which 
had been established by the Congested Districts Board 
aS good a use of as tl,e y were by the 
anC L lf th ? y ® ould find that th e parish com- 
mittee could gradually be merged into some other 
organisation a little more in harmony with 
°k + Yi° rk thr °T h the local committees I 
done T 52? 7 W ? U j d i , be V6ry § lad to see that 

done. I always regarded the parish committees as 
a temporary device and believed that where the com- 
™ '}*} P/ . was ral ? ed to the condition where you could 
substitute a less paternal form of help, that you 
shou’d do this ; but I don’t think that, whatever bodv 
may take the work over, they ought rashly to revolu 

fiSTA J»r i ** p4°.hTi 

18365. Here is the Congested Districts Board, with 


its successful fisheries and successful industries and 
most useful parish committees; and now do you 
think it would be unreasonable on the part 
of the members of the Congested Districts Board 
to consider it a little audacious on ' the part 
of any other body in Ireland to ask for a 
transfer of those duties from the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board while the Congested Districts Board had 
not finished its work? — I should hope that the Con- 
gested Districts Board would discuss the matters 
strictly on their merits, and that the question of 
audacity would not come in unless they suspected the 
motives of the persons who made the suggestion. I 
would point out to your lordship that really what is 
involved in this question is not who is to do the work 
but who is to direct it ; whether it is to be directed 
by a department of government upon one model, or 
by a rather exceptionally constituted 1 department, Which, 
I think, is much more unprecedented perhaps than even 
the Department of Agriculture is. On the other hand, 
I think it is really a question that should be looked 
at, not from the point of view of the feelings of the 
bodies engaged, but from the point of view of the real 
interests of the persons concerned— that is the popula- 
tion of these poor districts. 

18366. Quite so, and would not you think that for 
the special interests of that population, among whom 
the evils of many centuries are to be redressed, it is 
a good thing to have a comparatively independent 
board, which, however constituted, once constituted 
has strong and final powers, and which from 
its composition must touch very closely the in- 
terests it guards? — If the powers of the Congested 
Districts Board were transferred, with its functions, 
of course the question of exceptional powers would 
not arise. There remains the question of indepen- 
dence, and I don’t think myself that the dependence 
upon a popularly constituted element in the Depart- 
ment would be at all restrictive. My own experience 
leads me to believe that there will be no embarrassment 
whatever in having to administer the congested dis- 
tricts work under this constitution. 

18367. Has there been at all times the greatest dis- 
position on the part of your Department and the 
Congested Districts Board to work harmoniously to- 
gether ? — Certainly. 

18368. And they have adjusted already many of the 
troubles that existed in former years? — Yes. 

18369. Sir Francis Mowatt.— I understand your 
mam point is that there should be a single authority 
and not two authorities practically doing the same 
work ; that is your first view ? — Yes, and for a great 
many reasons. 

18370. You do not make it part of your proposal 
that either the Congested Districts Board, if the whole 
work were given to them, or the Department, if the 
whole work were given to them, should work exactly 
as yours, and with the same powers. Either of them 
might be developed or the constitution altered to 
meet the requirements of dealing with the whole of the 
duties ?— I would suggest that the powers and funds 
should go with the functions. 

, i 8371 ', We have agreed that a single authority is 
better than two authorities doing the same work ? — 


whatever that authority may uc 
part of your case that it must be exactly as the De- 
partment as constituted to-day, or exactly the same 
as the Congested Districts Board. It would possibly 
be remodelled m order to enable you to deal in the 
most efficient manner with the whole of the work ?— 
.,., don Pretend that I have exhausted all the 
possibilities of reconstruction. 

1 £ 373 - You ,®? uld say whether you would agree 
rneS Preposition? All I hold is that the Depart- 
constituted and as it is likelv to be 
SS’wJv 7 competent to do the work of the 

the^it^S h “, properly pointed out 

ol “ s resuI ted from tie work 

U in , D “‘r*ts Board, having been so 
th?£aSi! «■» m ™y elose touch with 

Stt ™ X Tt . tte:r dealing. Assuming 
men/Sr ?®Ftment ■ was to he the ultimate Depart 
STnnv dS‘” S . ■ a e. whole subject, would you 
see any disadvantage in a Committee or a body of 

rf thTlSLSS w” » Pe0 f , ‘ > representing the interest, 
of the locality 1 Not only that, but I fully endorse 
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the resolution of the Agricultural Board in which that 
very proposal is made. 

18375. That is really, to my mind, the main point ; 
some further legislation would be required to bring the 
two bodies together ? — Not for the carrying-out of what 
you have outlined, because in the Act of 1899 
you will find powers given to the Lord Lieutenant to 
transfer the functions of aliiiost any Department to 
the new Department. 

18376. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Must it be done 
at the request of the Congested Districts Board? — The 
matter is dealt with in Clause 4 of the Act of 1899. “The 
Lord Lieutenant may, with the consent of the Trea- 
sury, by Order in Council, transfer to the Department 
such powers and duties exercised and performed by 
any Government Department in Ireland as are con- 
ferred or imposed by or in pursuance of any Acts 
which appear to him to be of an administrative char- 
acter, and to relate to any powers and duties similar 
or analogous to those by this Act transferred to the 
Department.” 

18377. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I may point out to 
you it is an essential condition of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board that it is not a Government Department, 
and therefore it is expressly excepted from that? — 
That may be so. As I liave already said, I assume the 
consent of the Board would be asked., Section 4 (2) 
refers to this point. 

18378. I need not elaborate it. All I want to bring 
forward is that whatever advantages — no doubt, there 
are very great advantages— which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board possess in dealing with the work, if there 
is to be a single Department, whatever that Department 
might be, should be preserved, so far as may be pos- 
sible, by the legislation which might put the two to- 
gether and which might make any reform in the con- 
stitution of that Department, which is necessary for 
dealing efficiently with the problem before us ? — Legis- 
lation obviously can do what it likes, but failing an 
agreement on the point between the bodies concerned. 
I do not anticipate a change being made without an 
overwhelming public opinion in its favour, so I have 
never troubled myself very much as to how the thing 
was to be done. What I feel is this — if after this 
inquiry a strong case is made, in the interests of the 
people most concerned, for a change, that change will 
be made somehow, and if a case is made for the status 
quo the status auo will be maintained. 

18379. Mr. O’Kelly. — You do believe that legisla- 
tion called for by overwhelming public opinion should 
be passed ?— If the public opinion on this matter was 
overwhelming I presume it would be passed. 

18380. Was notice of motion of that resolution of the 
Agricultural Board given ? — Our procedure did not re- 
quire a notice of motion, but on the agenda paper the 
question that was to come up was clearly set out. The 
members understood that what was to be discussed was 


the evidence that was to be given officially on behalf Nov 19 , 1906 . 
of the Department by the Vice-President. 

18381. Who were the members present who proposed Sir Horace 
to take over these Schemes from the Congested Districts Plunkett 
Board ? — They were— Mr. Alexander Clarke, Rev. Dr. 

Daly, Mr. Robert Downes, Colonel Nugent Everard, 

Sir Josslyn Gore Booth, Mr. Arthur Lough, Lord 
Monteagle, Mr. H. de Fellenburg Montgomery, Mr. 

Patrick Mullally, and Mr. Patrick O’Neill. Ten out 
Of the twelve were present. 

18382. I have heard the Congested Districts Board 
described as a Board semi-independent of the Execu- 
tive — could you tell me in what particular it is inde- 
pendent of the Executive ; I was under the impression 
its duties were defined by statute. In what way is it 
independent ?— It is independent in this way— -that by 
a bare majority of its members it can _administer its 
funds in any way it likes under a very wide discre- 
tion, and it has not to apply to the Irish Government 
for permission to do anything within its Act. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — A nd is not it also the 
case that its acts are' not reviewed by any Govern- 
ment Department. They are not reviewable at the 
Castle ? 

18383. Mr. Sutherland. — They are reviewable in 
Parliament? — They are. 

18384. Must not the expenditure be according to the 
sub-heads by which the House of Commons votes the 
money ? — Yes ; but there are very few sub-heads in the 
Estimates. 

18385. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — Mr. Sutherland 
is quite right. There is perfect Parliamentary con- 
trol ; bftt with reference to the Castle the Board is 
comparatively independent ? — Yes. 

18385a. Sir John Colomb. — Do you accept this state- 
ment that the legal power exists to transfer all the 
functions of the Congested Districts Board to the Agri- 
cultural Department under Clause 4 of the Act of 1899 ? 

— Yes ; but I was not aware that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board did not come under the term Government 
Department. 

18386. Are not the permanent and temporary 
officials of the Congested Districts Board, that is, the 
machinery which works it, and without which it could 
have no power at all, members of a Department whose 
salaries appears /as officials of the Congested Districts 
Board in the Votes?— Yes; those of them who are 
permanent civil servants. 

18387. Mr. O’Kelly. — Is not it a fact that the 
money which goes to the Congested Districts Board in 
the Vote is voted under the heading Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction in Ireland ? — 

Not all of it. £25,000 of it is. 

18338. It has no separate Vote of its own? — No; 
probably because it is a temporary Commission it had 
to be done in that way. It is a mere formality. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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18389. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— Sir Horace, I 
understand that yesterday at a time when unfortu- 
nately I was unable to be here, you were examined on 
the future administration, both from a financial and 
executive point of view of the Congested Districts 
Board, and the control of its funds. Is that so? — 
That is so. 


18390. I .wish to ask whether in your evidence, 
which I have not seen yet, you bore in mind Ques- 
tion 3400, to which in the morning I directed 
your attention — the question which 1 I put to Mr. 
Doran, and Mr. Doran’s answer?— I am afraid I 
have not. Possibly, on account of your not being pre- 
sent it had escaped my memory that the question had 
been mentioned. But I was reading it over last night, 
and 1 see that I may have accepted the suggestions 
contained m the question rather too readily. 

18391. I want to know whether you would like to 
deal with the matter in the written statement which 
you promised to give us, or would you like now to 
make any explanation?—! should like to make this 
explanation 

18392. Before you make any statement I should like 
you to understand that in the question I am not to bo 
taken as expressing any preference for administration 
by one Department more than another. I am not to 
be taken as indicating any view of my own as to 
whether the conditions which I mentioned would not 
be fulfilled under a modification of your Department 
or by time Congested Districts Board. I merely wished 
to state the conditions under which effective administra- 
taon of the Congested Disrics might be carried out, and 
i should be glad to know if by any modification of 

your Department those conditions could be fulfilled ? 

1 answer that distinctly in the affirmative. Perhaps, 
“,*5° P a Pers. I promised one 
° n i Z?* 7 ’ i 1 t - un ^’ an< * tbe other yesterday. I was 
m c ke | n 5 ul ry about produce from Siberia,* I 
think, by Sir John Colomb, and I have not had time 
into the J ?q atter d ® e P ! y myself, but I asked the 
thJ K°- f fS nc 'J 1 ! : ! lre and fisheries for information on 
and L! lt a PP® ars that there are no statistics 
SiSria £ + e ?L ble US to see exactly what comes from 
I , have a return which I can hand in of 
imLS ° f bu rt er < e ggs, Poultry, and game 

W^Qni to j G I Britain from Russia in the years 

Stem 9 of ZtZ mo !? t ' ls f of 1906 > and I have also a 
return of butter exported from Siberia, t But even 
these returns, I recollect from my own experience as 
Chairman of a Committee on Butter ETtions 
must be qualified with the important fart that a 

fsR^slSi 0 bntS? r in from Sc andinavia 

butter which has been impoited into and 

SsSiSi'’"*- and «» 


total cost of the fruit experiments at Drogheda 
and Portadown that were referred to by Mr. 
Micks at the conclusion of his evidence, on which 
I was also examined. J The total expenditure on 
the Portadown undertaking was £10,318, and upon 
the Drogheda undertaking, £2,719. But it should be 
explained that these totals include large sums spent 
in giving instruction in connection with fruit and 
vegetable growing, drying and preserving, cider mak- 
ing, and experiments in preserving fish, fowl, and 
eggs. While we had experts in those new processes of 
preservation, the main characteristic of which was 
that they relied upon pasteurization rather than pre- 
servatives, we were anxious to make a wide inquiry as 
to Irish possibilities, and we also included a great deal 
of education of those who were supplying the raw 
material. Moreover, we found that information was 
bady wanted in discriminating between products which 
wouid be more profitably sold fresh and those 
which could be more economically preserved. 
But the expenditure is very high, and I think 
necessarily high. Now, this illustrates, as every 
enterprise of the kind does, the necessarily high cost 
of the Government’s invading the domain of private 
enterprise, which we all recognise they must do if 
private enterprise refuses to come in, but it is obvious 
that no official body can possibly compete in economy 
of production and distribution when, on the one hand, 
they have to employ persons who are not specially 
brought up to the particular industry, and, on the 
other hand, when they have to include in their ex- 
periments a lot of work which is really educational. 

1 think these considerations should be taken into 
account when the high cost of these experiments is 
being discussed. 

18394. Sir Antony MacDonnell.— You were going 
to explain how far you had not borne in mind my 
question when you were answering yesterday? — Oh 
yes. I wish to make it quite clear that I entirely 
agree as to the necessity for exceptional treat- 
ment m the various directions suggested by you 
on the question. I agree as to that, but, of 
course, it would stultify the whole of the evi- 
dence that I gave yesterday if I agreed that the 
machinery of the Department of Agriculture, with its 
popular element, as I call it, was not capable of deal- 
ing with this problem. I do not see myself that either 
we, or that anybody, is capable of solving the problem 
of congestion in Ireland at the moment, but I am con- 
, t i}° r0u 1 f h instigation of the work and 
w3, J he + department, and an examination 
which should take into account all the difficul- 
ties which the Department has had to over- 
T“’ sl ;“, tk*t the institution 

as a whole, with its local affiliations all 
the country, is fully competent to make 


f competent to make this 

diSf Sil »1Y neuoon ton ”* ^ 

i.Ttif 5 * 1 ? 8 attention to that was that I did not tiu wbo * e inestion of the Department’s fitness for 
h Z V^ P ° S ^ le in de aling with fm- V’* 6 1 do 

Li . m t0 | th United Kingdom to distinguish UoJ Government Department in any country 
what exports were of Siberian origin and what^™ It- ® ver been submitted to such an ordeal as 
generally Russian. That was my 0 S reason for De P? r taent has been submitted to. A Com 

c? ™ jits . ~ 


™ to S SS of 


* See Questions 17806-16 
t See p. 366. 


at r fJl V t ly Sh ° r - ti - lne after its creation; 11 '2W bodS 
at least, were invited to come and tender evidence, 


T «ee p. 366. 
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and I do not think there is a single piece of informa- 
tion which could throw any light whatever on the 
Department that was not welcomed by the Com- 
mittee. A large volume of evidence will be published, 
and it will be for the Committee and for public 
opinion to say how much smoke there is and how 
much real fire in regard to the accusations made. 

18395. I am particularly anxious to know whether 
to-day the organisation or development of your De- 
partment is such as, without any dislocating of 
existing arrangements, would provide for those par- 
ticular conditions which are mentioned here ? — I see 
no difficulty except the financial difficulty. Given 
the necessary funds, I see no difficulty whatever. 

18396. Would the development take the form of a 
development of your county schemes, or would it be 
necessary to create a special section managed from 
headquarters to deal with those peculiar conditions 
which I referred to in the question ? — We have recently 
had a two days’ discussion at the Agricultural Board 
upon that very issue, and the conclusion that we came 
to is generally expressed in the resolution that I read 
to the Commission yesterday. Substantially, it was 
that the County Committees should be urged to ex- 
tend their schemes over the whole of their administra- 
tive areas, congested and non-congested alike, but that 
supplemental schemes, administered in the first in- 
stance from the central Department,, should be de- 
vised not only for the scheduled congested area but 
for any districts which in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment and its advisers needed special treatment on the 
lines of your Question 3,400 ; and in order to assist 
the Department and the Agricultural Board in deciding 
which districts should be so treated and the exact lines 
of their treatment it was proposed to invite a body of 
persons with special knowledge of the districts, and 
persons who have given thought to the problem of con- 
gestion, and especially those who have had experience 
in administering public moneys in congested districts, 
to form an Advisory Committee, who would advise the 
Department and the Board. 

18397. A local Advisory Committee? — No. This 

would be a Central Advisory Committee. Of course, it 
is probable that we should have local committees as 
well. We should probably make use of the Parish 
Committees in some districts, but I should not like to 
stereotype any scheme of that kind, and, of course, a 
great deal would depend upon the negotiations which 
took place between the Central Department and the 
County Committees. 

18398. Would your congestion scheme, if I may use 
the word to describe what I mean, be administered 
on the lines that your Fishery Department is at pre- 
sent administered, that is to say, would it be free of 
the control of your Agricultural Board or of your 
Council. Is that your conception, or would you bring 
it under more popular control ? — No ; it would be 
brought under the more popular control, it would be 
brought under the control of the Board, advised by 
the expert “Congestion” Committee. 

18399. Your Agricultural Board? — Yes. 

18400. It would be under the control of the Agri- 
cultural Board, which, I understand, is in direct re- 
lations with the County Committees? — Well, it is in 
direct relations with the County Councils in this way, 
that two-thirds of its number emanate from those 
bodies. 

18401. Perhaps I was wrcng in saying direct com- 
munication, but the Board advise the Department, and 
the Department is in direct communication with the 
County Councils which appoint the County Commit- 
tees appointed by the County Councils, so that there 
would be a point of contact between the Agricultural 
Board and the County ? — That is exactly the position. 

18402. However, you would have this scheme of 
yours administered by the County Committee? — No, 
not the supplemental schemes. As to our main 
scheme, we should use our utmost endeavours with 
the County Committees — and we might perhaps give in- 
creased help with this object to any county — that they 
should frame their scheme so as to meet the conditions 
of the poorer portions of their administrative area ; 
and in addition to that we should have our supple- 
mental schemes. 

18403. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Whioh we may call 
Congested District schemes? — Yes, but not using the 
term “congestion” in your sense, but in the legal 
sense. 

18404. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — What I wanted 
to make out was whether there would be any popular 


control or management exercised over this supple- a'od. 20 , 1906 . 

mental scheme at all by your plan ? — There would be 

popular control on the Departmental plan, which we Sir Horace 
believe to be efficient. Plunkett. 

18405. There would be popular control only through 
the popular representation on your Boards ? — 

Exactly. 

18406. You referred to some Advistory Committee. 

Would it dove-tail in with your scheme if ' there 
were advisory boards created in the various local 
areas of congested districts? — I think it would 
be very helpful to have local Organisations, but I 
would certainly keep them, in so far as the Depart- 
ment are concerned, rather advisory than administra- 
tive now. When the schemes were worked by the ' 

County Committees I do not see why, if the County 
Committees like, they should not delegate cheir 
administrative functions to a local committee. I 
think Mr. O’Kelly, as Chairman of his Committee, 
has made some such arrangement at Belmullet. 

18407. Mr. O’Kelly. — Yes, a sub-committee has 
been appointed by the .County Committee now. I have 
left the County iCommittee, but I know that they have 
appointed a sub-committee for Belmullet? — Yes. 

18408. Sir Antony MacDonnell. — I will only ask 
one further question to see if I quite understand 
whether the scheme would work out on the basis of 
your present organisation, through your Board and the 
Committee of the County Council. In the process of 
development of the County Council would you expect 
that their functions would largely extend to the more 
minute details which are referred to in thu question? 

: — Yes. 

18409. Pending the fulfilment of that development, 
would you create a special organisation, a special 
section to deal with congestion in detail? — To begin 
with the Department itself, there would be no special 
branch of the Department to deal with these special 
districts, because we feel very strongly that it is in- 
advisable to segregate the scheduled districts all over 
Ireland, and to tieat them differently from other 
districts. ' We feel that this area, the area needing 
special treatment, will be constantly changing. Our 
main object will be to bring the very backward dis- 
tricts, with State help, up to a level where they can 
take advantage of the ordinary schemes of the country. 

18410. That is what I mean. There may be special 
congested areas which are not yet ripe for the manage- 
ment or control of your County Committees, and your 
object is to bring those special areas up to the level 
when they will be able to join the general organisation? 

— Yes, certainly. 

18411. Till they are brought up to that level you 
will deal with them specially ? — Yes. 

18412. And for that object you will have a suitable 
organisation? — We do not want to disturb our pre- 
sent system in this respect. We wish the two Boards 
to be the controlling authority over the entire en- 
dowment fund. I think we should make great com- 
plications if we were to create new boards and divide 
up the funds between them. 

18413. Would you require a special agency for 
the discharge of those exceptional functions ? — I think 
in some districts we should have special officers doing 
special work in connection with those schemes, but 
those officers would be doing, in a great many cases, 
other work of an analogous kind in adjoining dis- 
tricts. 

18414. I do not at all question that. All their 
functions in dealing with the special and exceptional 
matters will be apart from their functions in regard 
to the general county scheme? — I am sorry to 
complicate the matter, but any material fact must 
be stated. All these schemes are administered by 
the Committee of the county, and through officers 
who are appointed by the county, so that our view 
is that in some counties you would not require a 
central supplemental scheme. You would be able 
to say to a particular county, “Now you have got 
a small district that we consider needs exceptional 
treatment, and we suggest that you should put into 
operation a certain scheme that we have found ap- 
plicable to other areas, and we will give you a 
special grant to do that with, outside the normal 
scheme, so that in that case, for that particular 
purpose, it would not be necessary to have any special 
branch of the Department. It would be more com 
venient that the special scheme in that case should 
be administered by the local authority. We wish to 
develop the administration by the local authority 
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Nov. 20, 1906. rapidly as we can, but we have regard to this fact, 
that is very well-known to this Commission, or will 


Sir Horace 
Plunkett. 


V t ill V ;, uwa lo ,™ s commission, or will 

be by the time tliey get through, that the problem 
ot raising the economic status of very backward and 
depressed people is one of extreme complexity. It 
is not always very popular work, sometimes very 
much the reverse, and it would be an extremely 
difficult task in many cases for the County Com- 
mittees to discriminate between the treatment proper 
to different sections of the community within their 
administrative area, and for many other obvious 
reasons a body with such experience as the Congested 
Districts Board has, for instance, and as the De- 
. partment has, could better, in the first instance at 
any rate, administer from the centre. 

ISfS. That is what I wanted to get at. Outside 
the functions of the 'County Committees and of your 
county organisations it will be for some time neces- 
sary to have some other agency whereby the con- 
gested tracts may be raised to the level of the rest 
of the country, and so become a field for the opera- 
tion of your county schemes. Now, I ask you what 
is the agency you would employ— give a general 
indication what sort of agency would you employ for 
that purpose ?— ' Well, they would be local committees, 
and perhaps Parish Committees in some districts. 
In other districts we might, by arrangement with 
the County Council, get them to constitute local 
committees to deal with it, but the main work in 
the first instance, would, I think, have to be done 
rather intensively by a body of expert officers. I have 
already mentioned that an Advisory Committee might 
be formed to aid the Department, and that probably 
those members of the Congested Districts Board who 
had special knowledge of and interest in the problem, 
might assist in this capacity.*' 

18416. Well then, if there was a body of expert 
officers, how do you differentiate them from the Cbn- 
gested Districts Board— why would you prefer that 
that work should be given over to them and not 
allowed to remain witli the Congested Districts Board ? 
—Well, i do not differentiate between the officers of 
tlie Congested Districts Board and the officers of our 
Department, but there are large questions of admiris- 
trarive principle involved. Our principle is gradually 
to broaden the basis of our popular control rather 
than continue the Congested Districts Board system. 
Lven with the Parish Committees, excellent work as 
they do, it does not lead in the same degree to social 
development that our system does. 

18417. You want to introduce the popular element, 
popular control, into the particular agency which you 
n ? ir P v l0y for the . purpose of dealing with con- 
gestion ?— Yes, as rapidly as is consistent with sound 
economic administration 


1841.8. Mr. Sutherland— Why do you require an 
ad ho t for th f Purpose of discharging functions 
so subsidiary as these when there are popular and 
directly-elected bod.es in Ireland-is it not possible 
to use them ?— That is the question which we have 
r 1 !i aVe given reasons why it would 
If , i f Committees of County Councils to 

1 bnow that the - y are administrative 
bodies that have been set up by Statute. 

dil '“ tn «“ *»<1 simplicity dement, 
to be desmed m popular government, and why not 
foUow them out as closely as possible?— Simplicity may 
be carried too far sometimes, I think. Where you 
r ffl „ d ,? hng m Wlth an eortreme3 3 r complicated and 
difficult problem you will require a great deal of 
W ° rk ’ a ”, d , W ? also have to bear'in mind that 
m these poor districts which are scheduled as con- 
gested a direct administration by a central authority 
has prevaiied for fifteen years, and consequently quite 
a l ,, qi ! estl0n of Principle and democratic 
c "’, would be a very sudden revolution in this 
administration if you were to take all this work 

«"er to ?L h “£,y° f * ”" l ' aI “ d « 
18420. Sir Antony MaoDonnell— We cam® so 
0 fa Vj! r H. 0 ™ 0 ®' said that you would deal 

W ‘t h tl0 i e oougestod areas until they were 
m sed to a level fit for the operation of your main 

to^have th d fOT - t lat purp0SC !t wouid be necessaiy 
th o. s P ec,al agency to which you refer; and 
S °5 J ' r0 ',' ld be t0 bring thafc special agency 

as much under popular control as far as possible. Now 
et us consider what class of work you deal with in that 


way— I understand that the whole question of the pur- 
chase of land and tlie distribution and sale of . land 
would be excluded from your purview altogether ?— Yes. 

18421. Therefore, you would deal with industrial 
questions, . educational questions, Parish Committees 
and fisheries ? — Yes, I should say general agricultural 
and industrial development, mainly through educa- 
tion. When I say mainly through education, I do 
not mean that in tlie present condition of public 
opinion, and in that depressed condition of the people, 
you can dispense with the more immediate forms of 
assistance, such as improving their live stock and 
possibly marketing their produce, but I mean that 
education in the broadest sense is the real remedy. 

18422. As to agricultural improvements and agri- 
cultural schemes the Congested Districts Board has 
already divested itself of the handling of those 
matters ? — Yes, except tKe agricultural portion of the 
Parish Committee schemes. 

18423. Then, as to industrial matters, the Board 
still deal with industries ? — Yes. 

18424. They have a budget, not a large one, of 
£5,000 or £6,000 a year, managed by Mr. Walker. 
Would you propose to take over and deal with those ? 
—It is extremely important, I think, for those schemes 
to be co-ordinated with the existing schemes. 

18425. Would you propose to take them over and 
co-ordinate them ?— Certainly, I think it would be 
very advisable to do so. 

18426. Then, with regard to fisheries. The fisheries 
are at present managed by Mr. Green, who is an 
officer in your Department? — Yes. 

18427. And you would propose to take over those 
fisheries, and it would be no dislocation of work if that 
were done? — I should think that things would go on 
exactly as they are going on now. 

18428. Now, if we are right, and if we have com- 
prehensively enumerated the objects which the Con- 
gested Districts Board deals with, namely agricultural 
improvement, industrial work and fisheries, what 
would you leave to the 'Congested Districts Board 
except the Parish Committees ? — I should add that we 
consider the work of domestic economy an enormously 
important subject. 

18429. But is not that part of your educational 
programme ? — It is, and we intend to carry it out as 
R ought to be carried out in rural districts. When 
Professor Campbell comes before you he will give you 
wie details, which I could give you myself if the 
Commission wish, but I think it would be better to 
have them from the chief officer in charge. 

18430. If such a transfer and amalgamation were 
effected you would, of course, be able to find em- 
ployment for all the staff of the Congested Districts 
Board ? — I should say for a good many more if we 
were given adequate funds to carry out the kind of 
policy wliich I find commends itself to the Agricultural 
Board. 


18431. So that if the Congested Districts Board 
..ere to disappear its work would be carried on by 
your Department, and, so far as the congested tracts 
were fit for it, under the popular control of a popularly- 
elected body, the County Councils ?— Yes, but it is a 
change that would come about gradually. 

18432. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— I do not desire 
to bring you over the groimd that we traversed yester- 
day, unless, as far as it is now necessary. You 
were good enough to read for us yesterday a resolu- 
tion of the Agricultural Board suggesting a transfer 
of its duties from the Congested Districts Board 
to the Department ?— Yes. 

18433. You also furnished us with the names of 
the gentlemen who were present when the resolution 
j o yes. 


18434. Those names did not include Dr. Kelly 
the Bishop of Ross ?— No, nor Dr. Healy. 

18435. Has Dr. Kelly expressed any approval of 
that suggestion ?— He has not to me. That is all I 


18436. Would you say that he abstained from ex- 
pressing an opinion on the ground that he con- 
sidered that he did not know enough of the Con- 
gested Districts to form a good opinion on the 
problem submitted?— Well, I think it would be 
better to ask Dr Kelly that. As a matter of fact 
I think Dr Kelly knows a great deal about one 
portion of the Congested Districts. It is quite true 
that in his diocese only a small portion of the 
Congested Districts exists, but he has a very thorough 
knowledge of the life of the people in that. In 
ns 18319-20 
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■fact in some respects I think your lordship will agree 
with me that he has a very unique knowledge, and 
a great many people of all shades of opinion consider 
Dr. Kelly very suitable for his position on the Board 
on account of his expert knowledge. 

18437. You think he has a very special knowledge of 
industrial and economic Ireland ? — I think so. I think 
he has studied this problem outside Ireland a good 
dea'l too. 

18438. You are quite right, and you are not sur- 
prised that he would hesitate therefore to express an 
opinion on any subject of which he did not think 
that he had full knowledge ? — Well, I think he might 
hesitate to express an opinion on a matter on which 
he happened to know that your lordship felt very 
strongly. 

18439. Have you any reason for thinking that that 
was his ground ? — Oh, it is mere surmise, and if I 
were in his position I should certainly not like to 
express an opinion. 

18440! Do you know the reason that he did not 
express an opinion? — No; I do not. He was not 
present on that occasion, and what he would have said 
if he had been there, and had heard the whole argu- 
ment, I cannot say. I can quite believe that seeing 
it was a matter upon which there was a very strong 
feeling, and that a great many of the clergy, and the 
most influential of the clergy in another part of the 
diocese, felt very strongly about it, he would not like 
to express his opinion on the subject. I would rather 
not have been - asked the question, because I do not 
know. 

18441. Sir Francis Mowatt. — I think we may take 
it that you see no reason why he did not express 
an opinion ? — Yes. 

18442. Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnei.l. — The reason I 
asked you was that I have pretty direct knowledge 
of the grounds on which his lordship did not express 
an opinion ? — Yes ; I may have heard it too, and 
he may have told me ; all I can say is that I 
have no recollection at the moment. I have not seen 
him since. 

18443. But there was some correspondence ? — I do 
not think with me.* 

18444. I am leading up to this. I think you agreed 
with me yesterday that in deciding which body in the 
future would be better qualified to direct the class of 
work now proposed to be transferred to your Depart- 
ment in the congested area it would be exceedingly im- 
portant for the Commission to investigate that ques- 
tion on the spot, in the congested area itself? — Yes. 

18445. Now, you explained a moment ago with, 
allow me to say, perfect accuracy, the connection be- 
tween the County Councils and the Department, but 
1 should like to have it from you further. The County 
Councils have, of course, a voice in selecting the .Agri- 
cultural Board? — Indirectly. 

18446. The County Councils name the County com- 
mittees ? — Yes. 

18447. Now, this is what I want to get at. Has 
the County committee any relations directly with the 
Agricultural Board? — No direct relations, but no 
doubt they have >a very strong influence with the Agri- 
cultural Board, firstly, through the Council of Agricul- 
ture, and, secondly, owing to the fact that every local 
scheme which comes before the Agricultural Board for 
its approval has first been thrashed out between the De- 
partment and the Local Committee, or else the scheme, 
before it goes to the County Committee has been ap- 
proved in principle by the Agricultural Board. 

18448. The relations, however, are directly and im- 
mediately between the County Committees and the 
Department itself ? — Yes ; the direct relations. 

18449. You spoke of what seemed to me a perfectly 
intelligible scheme for a popular element in the various 
bodies that assist the Department ? — Yes. 

18450. In the Department itself there is no popular 
element, at least no elective element? — Well, the De- 
paitment, as I explained, consists simply of the Chief 
Secretary and myself — I mean in the technical sense. 
So, how far there is a popular element in the Chief 
Secretary, I am not prepared to say, but I am prepared 
to say there is a very unpopular element in the Vice- 
President ! 

18451. I would not quite agree with that? — I am 
painfully aware of it. 

18452. Now, the agency of the Department is largely 
through local committees. Do you think is there any 
of them more representative of local feeling, more 
capable of administering to local requirements, than 
the Parish Committees established by the Congested 


Distrits Board ? — Well, it really would be a very iridi- y ov . 2 o, 190 G- 
vidious distinction to draw. I do not see how I can — 
answer the question in the abstract. If you ask me to Sir Horace 
draw a still more individious distinction between the Plunkett. 
County Committee and the Parish Committees in your 
county of course I would rot like to do it. 

18453. But I will put it in such a way that you will 
l'.ave no difficulty in answering. Do you think that the 
Parish Committees provides the services for the locality 
of the best men in the locality ? — I should say that 
as the Parish Committee is conceived by the Congested 
Distrcts Board it ought. 

18454. Now, a moment ago, in reply to questions, 
you said that for some years at all events a central 
agency would be necessary to administer that special 
treatment to congested areas where the agency 
found that it was required ? — Yes ; T meant the 
Department of Government as distinct from the local 
representative body. I had only two bodies in my 
mind, the Congested Districts Board and the Depart- 
ment. 

18455. Did I take up the thing right when I under- 
stood from you that until the congested area is built 
up to a quasi normal condition a special agency would 
be required for that purpose ? — Yes ; with this qualifi- 
cation, namely, the hope that long before the very poor 
districts are brought up to the level of the better-off 
districts we shall be able to delegate more and more of 
this special work to the local authority. That is our 

18456. I quite understood the drift of your evi- 
dence. Now, the agency that has been established 
to do that work up to the present is the Congested 
Districts Board ? — Yes, in the congested districts. 

18457. Quite. You told us yesterday that its suc- 
cess in fisheries and industries was highly satisfactory, 

I think ? — Yes ; but I declined to draw any comparison 
between the work of the Board and the Department. 

18458. 1 am not asking you to compare the two now ? 

-- Perhaps I had better say this — that I am filled with 
admiration for the work done by my colleagues upon 
the Congested Districts Board, and still more for 
the spirit in which they have devoted themselves to 
this work. But, speaking for myself, I do not think 
that the whole problem of congestion is open now to 
reconsideration, which I hope it will get after this 
Commission. I am inclined to think that in certain 
lespects we have been working altogether on wrong 
principles, although even where the results were nega- 
tive, it by no means follows that the time or the money 
expended has been wasted. 

18459. Considering the success of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, by comparison with any Board that 
has been in Ireland, in lifting up that poor population 
at least a little way, is it not a very serious thing to 
suggest that that agency should be disbanded as long 
as it is doing that class of work efficiently, and while 
that class of work is not near its finish? — My answer 
to that would be that the sole consideration that we 
all ought to have before our minds is how this work 
can be most efficiently done. If, since the Congested 
Districts Board was formed, the whole system of local 
administration in the country has been democratised 
— if at the same time great changes have taken place in 
the economic thought of the country — if the Irish 
people are gradually becoming familiarised with those 
methods of organised self-help which I believe to be 
far more important than anything which the State 
can do for them, then I think the time has come, to 
consider whether an institution, which was framed 
before all these things had happened, ought not to be 
revised in view of the altered circumstances. That is 
all. And I would like further to say that I should 
be very sorry to see any change which did not include 
the utilisation of men like your lordship in the carry- 
ing on of the work; but simply as a matter of ad- 
ministrative experience I hold that the system of the 
Congested Districts Board is no longer suited to the 
peculiar needs of the country. 

18460. It is very good of you to say what you have 
said, and you will perhaps allow me to add that I 
have noticed your constant efforts to visit the poorest 
parts of the Congested Districts. But in deciding all 
those “ ifs ” that you have put into your last state- 
ment, would it not be of the first importance to ascer- 
tain what the views are of the sensible people in the 
districts most affected ? — Most decidedly, and I hope 
that that is part of the work that this Commission 
will do. 

18461. You agreed with me yesterday that unless one 
had gone a good deal, closely, into the congestion, and 


* Mv memory was at fault. I have since found a letter written by Dr. Kelly, saying that an important engagement would prevent 
his attendance. The letter showed that he inclined to the view expressed by the Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell. — H.G. P. 
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the state of the people, one would not be in quite the 

Sir Horace same position to pronounce upon this question as one 
Plunkett. who had had that class of experience? — That I 
should entirely agree with, and I may say 
that, that view is most strongly held by the 
Agricultural Board. Several members of the 
Agricultural Board have made a special study 
of it— for instance, Mr. P. J. O’Neill, the Chairman 
of the Dublin County Council, who is a very prominent 
member of the Agricultural Board, has made a personal 
study of some of the very worst districts in order 
to qualify himself to discuss this very issue which we 
are debating now. By the way, it was pointed out just 
now that the Bishop of Ross and the Archbishop of 
Tuam were absent from the meeting which passed 
the resolution I read yesterday. I ought to have 
pointed out at the time that the Rev. Dr. Daly, of 
Ballaghadereen, who comes from a rather poor Con- 
gested District, was present, and he did not dissent 
from the resolution. I think that is significant. Your 
lordship probably knows Dr. Daly, and that he is 
interested in all these problems, especially on their 
educational side. 

18462. The main conclusion to be derived from all 
that is that clergymen express their opinion quite 
freely according to their judgment?— Certainly. I am 
glad to say that inside the Department there is the 
freest expression of opinion I have ever heard, even 
m the United States. 

18463. Sir Francis Mowatt.— To wind up with a 
single question, his lordship has put to you'the very 
great services which have been rendered by the Parish 
Committees, and I noticed that you accepted what he 
said entirely. But I should like your answer to this 
question : 18 the constitution of the Parish Committees 
that which your Department would adopt for local ad- 
vice and administration if the work of agricultural 
development were entrusted to your Department en- 
“vely ?— I do not think they would start a fresh Par- 
ish Committee ; I think they are more suited to the 
form of administration adopted by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board than to that adopted by the Department. 

18464. In other words, I may take vour answer as 
negative?— Certainly ; but any Parish Committees, 
that were doing good work I should be very likely to 
use tor purposes of local administration. 

18465. Mr. O’Kelly. — I happened to be a County 
Councillor for seven years in my own county, and 
never did I get a circular inviting me to attend a 
single meeting of the Parish Committee ?— That is 
en iofIc t0 T C0n(lel ? n that Particular Parish Committee. 

18466. I was always surprised. In my own town, at 
this moment, I do not know who the members of the 
Parish Committee are?— I think that must have been 
an accident. 

Mr. O’Kelly.— Possibly my own town is an excep- 
tion. v 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell.— W e have been told by 
io™? 3 that the members attend very regularly. 
18467. Sir John Colomb. — Before you leave I wish 
to ask you one or two questions only. You regard, 

1 presume— of course you do— fisheries, and all con- 
nected with it, as very important elements in the 
Decidedly We ^ are and P ros Perity of the country?— 

18468. Do you at all place game in the same cate- 
gory !— Well, my venatic instincts would make me do 
so, but economically I do not think that game is to 
salmon Pared “ Value With mackerel > herring, and 
18469. I will put it in another form. Do you con- 
sider the game industry (because it is in a sense an 
industry) as an element worthy of consideration by a 
Department or any public body charged with develop- 
mg ali that contributes to the welfare of the country ? 
—Certainly, provided you could get game preservation 
°" ™ a co-operative basis, which I hope we may be 
able to do m certain districts a later stage. 

184 7°. I am only asking you the abstract question, 
then I will get on to the Test?— I agree that game in 
some districts would be an important subsidiary means 
ol subsistence. . 

18471. Is it not a contribution to wealth, and to 
“J™ uctron of what produces wealth ?— Certainly. 

18472. Isow, do you construe the Act of 1899 (I 
draw particular attention to Section 5 and to Section 
M) as including matters connected with the 
* a,s J n ? „ a " d preservation of game ?— Section 5 
reads The Department may make, or cause 
to be made, or aid in making, such inquiries, 


experiments, and research, and collect, or aid 
in collecting, such information as they may think 
important for the purposes of agriculture and other 
rural industries.” ? — I do not quite see how the pursuit 
of information can be interpreted to mean the pur- 
suit of game. 

18473. You answer my question, I suppose, by say- 
ing that you do not consider game comes, in any 
sense, under the head of rural industry, although 
there might be a game farm industry? — I think that 
a trout farm, for instance 

18474. No, we have disposed of fishing, because we 
are agreed about that. I am now confining myself 
exclusively to the question of game ? — I am a bad 
lawyer, but I should not at all wonder if you could 
bring game in as a subsidiary industry — I should not 
like to say offhand. It- never has been so considered, 
but it is obviously very near to some of the subjects 
mentioned in Section 30 (1). But I should like notice 
of the question. 

18474a. I do not want any legal construction, but 
perhaps I can get an answer to a question I think it 
is important I should get an answer to. As a matter 
of fact your Department, and all co-operating with it, 
really treat game, and all connected with the industry 
of game rearing, and all that, as absolutely outside 
the purview of your power, do you? — I cannot say 
that, but no suggestion has been made so far to the 
Department for bringing game within the purview of 
Section 30 (1). 

18475. Let me illustrate my meaning and say this : 
Supposing somebody in the Congested Districts came 
to you to point out that a contribution to prosperity 
and employment might be made through giving atten- 
tion to the development of game, and supposing he 
came to you with a proposition to start a game farm, 
would you reject it? Would you consider it came 
within the Act, and would your Department 
feel empowered to treat his proposition as you do 
other propositions, in other branches of industry 
for the development of the interests, and wel- 
fare of the country. I want to know what yoiur atti- 
tude would be?— Clearly, if a good case were made 
for improving the condition of the poor people in any 
part of the district by means of game preservation we 
should very seriously consider it. Two things would 
have to be done. We should have to satisfy our- 
selves that the proposal was economically sound, and 
we should have to satisfy the people in the district 
that it was for their advantage, because obviously we 
could not force such a proposal upon them without 
their co-operation. 

. 18476. Certainly not ?— But I quite agree that if a 
district was so wild that we could do nothing with it 
better than preserve a certain class of game we ought 
tc do that rather than do nothing at all. 

18477. You are aware that the third day of our 
sittings in Donegal — which is the only county we have 
yet examined — was devoted to hear voluntary infor- 
mation given by small holders of less than £10 valu- 
ation, and the question of game was touched upon 
voluntarily by some of those witnesses, and, therefore, 

I put the question to follow up the matter on the lines 
which they suggested. But surely if it be in any 
sense the fact that game is an element of prosperity 
of the country, and that the co-operation of the people, 
and the interest of the people themselves are necessary 
to increase it, your Department’s efforts are concerned 
for they are all based on co-operation, are they not ? — 
Yes, as far as possible. 

18478. And in that way it comes in that as co- 
operation for the development of a game industry is 
necessary, surely it is a very fitting thing for your 
Department to give every passible consideration to 
any proposals with respect to game?— I should only 
be too delighted if anybody could prove to me that we 
could beneficially include game-preserving in our 
functions ; it would be a most delightful diversion. 

18479. Pardon me : I am not looking at this from 
the point of view of the sportsman ; I am looking at 
it from the point of view of the welfare of the country. 

It is common knowledge what game has done for Scot- 
land?— I entirely agree that it is a most important 
matter to consider, and I hope that in the peregrina- 
tions of this Commission the matter will be threshed 

18480. Coining to the question of live stock, and the 
operations of your Board, has this question ever been 
considered by the Board— that on the one hand you 
are spending large sums of public money to send 
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down into various districts bulls and rams for the im- 
provement of the stock, and that while you are doing 
this the most inferior rags of bulls are allowed to run 
loose over the country ; now has it ever been considered 
that it is a matter deserving serious attention 
as to whether some regulation could not well be made, 
either in the form of licenses or something else, to 
stop a practice so injurious to the live stock of Ireland ? 
— This question has been debated certainly once, and 
I think more than once, at the Council of Agriculture, 
and there is a large body of opinion in favour of very- 
drastic measures for dealing with the particular evil 
that you refer to, but it would require legislation. 
My own opinion is that such legislation as, for in- 
stance, prevails in Switzerland with regard to breed- 
ing animals would be exceedingly difficult to com- 
mend to a British Parliament. It is quite true we 
have often been forced to consider the matter in the 
sense that it has been brought under our notice, but 
nothing can be done without legislation in the direc- 
tion indicated. 

18481. But surely, if there is a consensus or a 
general body of opinion that something ought to be 
done in the public interest, it is the business of your 
Department to represent it formally to the proper 
authority, and let them take the responsibility of 
paying no attention to it ? — I think I am right in say- 
ing that so far there has been no such consensus of 
opinion as would justify us in making a recommenda- 
tion to the Government. 

18482. The only other question I have to ask you 
is this : I understand that in the County of Tipperary 
a project has been started for establishing a glove 
industry ? — That is so. 

18483. Has your Board had anything to do with the 
inception of that idea, or in helping it, or is it purely 
a spontaneous effort of private enterprise. Is your 
Department in any way connected with it? — To this 
extent — that at the Munster-Connaught Exhibition we 
arranged with Messrs. Fownes to give a working de- 
monstration of glove making on the ground that glove- 
making had formerly been an Irish industry, and that 
as far as we could see there was economically no rea- 
son for not reviving it. This exhibit attracted an 
immense amount of interest, and we made inquiries 
in various localities as to the possibility of inducing 
the inhabitants to invite Messrs. Fownes to 
start an industry. Well, in Tipperary there was 
a very encouraging combination of forces. Lord 
Barrymore’s agent was authorised to pxovide a site 
and building for the industry, and the local authority 
gave every possible encouragement. 

18484. The County Council? — No ; the District 
Council of Tipperary. The Department offered to pay 
the cost of instructing a certain number of workers, 
on condition that Messrs. Fownes would come over 
and carry on glove-making for a certain period. I am 
not quite sure whether they have actually commenced 
operations, but if they have not they are going to, 
and we shall all watch the development with great in- 
terest. I think it is very encouraging, because I sup- 
pose Messrs. Fownes are among the first glove-making 
firms in the world, and I do not think they would 
have taken up the project unless it was likely to 
succeed, I may add the assistance we have given will 
not nearly recoup their loss in the event Of the ex- 
periment proving a failure. 

18485. One more question on that. 'Can you tell me 
why that particular county and that particular spot 
was selected for the experiment? Was it the choice 
of Fownes’ themselves, or how did the idea Originate 
of going to t'he heart of Ireland — Tipperary — to es- 
tablish a glove factory ? — I think that our Inspector 
of Industries was looking round the various localities, 
and he got into touch with this particular district. 
It was at the Munster-Connaught Exhibition, where 
he was. in charge of, and was explaining, the exhibit. 
I think we got into touch with the Tipperary people 
at the Exhibition. 

18486. Is it not, or is it, the case — I have heard a 
rumour — but I cannot answer for its accuracy — that 
the cause of that place being fixed upon, and the origin 
of the subsequent proceedings, was due to the fact 
that it had been the centre of a great glove industry 
some time ago ? — That is true. 

18487. A long time ago ? — Quite true. It was a 
great industry there and in several other parts — I foir- 
get at the moment where — it had been an industry of 
considerable importance. 

18488. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Y our answers, I 


think, suggest “something that ought to be inquired jo 1906 
into. You say your Department has undertaken to aid — 
in the instruction of the apprentice workers in the Sir£Horace 
glove factolry? — We are paying the wages of two Plunkett, 
teachers. 

18489. But you are not doing what has excited some 
comment elsewhere — that is to- say, giving scholar- 
ships. You do not propose to give scholarships in 
the form of a wage subsidy for workers? — Not at this 
stage. My own idea is that it will be quite unneces- 
sary. 

18490. I suppose when you say this originated in 
an exhibition of gloves, your Inspector found a glove 
industry already existing? — It was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that glove-making had been an Irish 
industry. 

18491. But was being carried on then, I mean? — 

I think not. 

18491a. Where did he get his exhibit from if no 
gloves were being made in Ireland? — He got Messrs. 

Fownes to come over. 

18492. Messrs. Fownes’ exhibits were all Messrs. 

Fownes’ glotves — not Irish gloves then being made? — 

Oh, no, they will still be Fownes' gloves, but Fownes’ 

Irish gloves. 

18493. What I want to get is this. Did your 
inspector find any Irish-made gloves out of which he 
constituted that exhibit, or did he merely exhibit 
Messrs. Fownes’ gloves as showing what could be made 
in Ireland? — It was not merely an exhibit of gloves, 
but it was a demonstration of the various processes of 
manufacturing gloves, almost from the live animal to 
the finished product. 

18494. Not taken from Ireland? — No — except that I 
think the skins probably were Irish. 

18495. Mr. O’Kellv. — Y ou said a little while ago 
that it is time that the constitution of the Congested 
Districts Board should be considered because of the 
changes that have resulted — for instance, from the 
Local Government Act — in the last fifteen years? — 

Yes. 

18496. It is not improbable that in the course of 
another j ear there will be further political changes in 
Ireland. In the event of those changes, would you 
favour any changes in the constitution of your De- 
partment which would mean the disappearance of the 
Agricultural Council and the Technical Instruction 
Board ? — Of the Agricultural Board, do you mean ? 

18497. Of the Agricultural Board? — No. 

18498. You would not? — Not as at present advised. 

II I were consulted, of course I would be bound to 
consider any improvements in any human institution, 
but as institutions go I am personally very well satis- 
fied for the present with the Council of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Board. Neither of them are 
perfect, but in my time I have never seen new insti- 
tutions in any country develop so rapidly. 

18499. My only point is this — that if the changes 
that have resulted from the development of Local Gov 
ernment in Ireland more or less suggest that the 
Congested Districts Board is an archaic body, possibly 
the changes that may result from further legislation 
may put your Agricultural Board and Board of Tech- 
nical Instruction in the same position? — Make them 
archaic ? 

18500. Yes, certainly? — It is a matter upon which 
I should not like to pose as a prophet. 

18501. Mr. Kavanagh. — In carrying out your work 
in Congested Districts, have you found any difficulty 
from the fact that the Congested Districts Board have 
carried out some similar work in those districts — any 
clashing or overlapping? — I would rather call it a 
very great confusion. In all administration, especi- 
ally in administration dealing with economic develop- 
ment it is essential that those that you are trying to 
help should understand clearly and exactly what you 
are trying to do ; and the fact of two bodies 
working side by side on wholly different principles, 
having two sets of officers, two sources of money for 
analogous work, made very serious confusion — confu- 
sion that the two bodies concerned did their utmost to 
avoid, but still it was inevitable in the circumstances ; 
and I gave the Commission yesterday some few details 
as to the difficulty of working in the first years, and 
how the Act had to be twice changed before 
satisfactory working relations could be established. I 
think that the co-ordination between the Department 
and the Congested Districts Board has minimised the 
evils of dual administration, but all the drift of 
2 M 
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my evidence has been to the effect that dual adminis- 
tration is still bad, and, if it were continued without 
some considerable further adjustment, to which we 
do not see our way, I think it would stay our pro- 
gress. 

18502. There is a certain amount of clashing and 
overlapping, in your opinion, at present? — Yes, especi- 
ally in the minds of the people concerned. 

18503. And you would like to see one body — I do 
not ask you td give your opinion which body — but you 
would like to see one body undertake the whole of the 
work?— Yes, certainly, where analogous work is going 
on I think it is far better to have one body than two 
doing it. Of course, if you could make a Chinese wall 
round the Congested 'District — if its geographical and 
economic circumstances admitted of that — then I 
should have very 'little objection to two bodies doing 
the work, one on one side and one on the other, but 
under the present circumstances, or under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, I do not think it would be 
possible toi divide -the territory in such a way as would 
ensure efficient and economical administration. 

18504. Mr. O’Kelly. — What would be your objec- 
tion — I have put this question to other witnesses — to 
committing the nine congested counties to the care of 
the Congested Districts Board, keeping the Estates 
Commissioners outside those counties altogether ? — 
Are you referring now to the Estates Commissioners’ 
work or. are you referring only to the land functions of 
the Congested Districts Board? 

18505. Land functions entirely?— On that I would 
rather not give an opinion, because obviously the 
Estates Commissioners and the Land Commission 
would be a much better authority than I am on the 
subject. I should say it is essentially a matter of actual 
experience and administration, arid it has been im- 
possible for me, of late years, with the other work 
to which I have had to give close personal attention, 
to become sufficiently familiar with the land functions 
of the Congested Districts Board, or of the Estates 


Commissioners. Therefore I could not give an opinion 
that ought tp be weighed at all alongside of theirs, or 
with the opinion of the other members of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, who have given closer atten- 
tion to the land functions of that body. 

18506. Sir Francis Mowatt. — Unless you have any- 
thing you wish to add— ?— A question was raised 
yesterday, and I should like a decision upon it, as to 
whether I should upon this occasion confine my evi- 
dence to what I have called my official evidence— that 
is to say, evidence in which I am speaking for the De- 
partment — (and to the best of my belief I am speaking 
the views of the Agricultural Board and the 
Board of Technical Instruction) — and leave • over 
my general statement upon that part of your reference 
which deals with the problem of congestion as a 
whole, in which I shall be speaking for myself alone, 
until another occasion. It would take me a very con- 
siderable time to give all my views upon the problem 
of congestion, and what I should prefer to do, if it 
would be equally convenient to the Commission, would 
be to send in a full statement of these views, and then, 
if they desired, submit myself to examination upon it. 

Sir Francis Mowatt.— Tliat is obviously the better 
plan. You are going to send us in a statement, and 
the Commission will, first of all, attentively read and 
consider whatever paper you send in, and then will 
communicate with you upon any subjects they may 
wish to examine you upon. 

18507. Mr. O’Kelly. — I should like to have your 
opinion upon that question I put to you a moment 
ago — whether or riot there would be any insriperable 
objection to cbtmmitting the care of the nine Con- 
gested counties to the Board, and keeping the Estates 
Commissioners out of those counties altogether. That 
is a matter upon which I should like to have your 
opinion, because it will be backed up by your long 
experience in connection with these matters? — Very 
well. I will consider it. I have to thank the Com- 
mission for listening to me so patiently. 


The Commission adjourned. 
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B. — Letter from Mr. M. V. Blacker-Douglass to Mr. Laurence A. Waldron on the decision of the 
Court of Appeal in the case of the Public Trustee v. Blacker-Douglass.* 


Bellevue Park, Killiney, 

Co; Dublin, 

9th November, 1906. 


Investments under the Irish Land Act. 

Dear Waldron, 

Referring to our conversation, I do not think that 
the decision of the Court of Appeal in the recent 
Public Trustee Case brought before the Courts by my 
trustees is clearly understood. 

If you will turn to Section 51 of the Land Act of 
1903, you will find in sub-section (1) (f) a proviso in 
the following words : — 

“ Provided that the sufficiency of any such in- 
“ vestments as are hereinbefore in this section 
“recited to realise the sum invested therein upon 
“ the death of the tenant for life or the termination 
“ of the trust shall be secured to the satisfaction of 
“ the Public Trustee under this Act.” 

The Court of Appeal decided that this proviso 
applied to all the preceding clauses in the section and 
not merely to Clause (f), the effect of which is, that 
if any investment is proposed to be made outside the 
ordinary trustee investments, the certificate of the 
Public Trustee of the sufficiency of the investment has, 
in the first instance, to be obtained. 

The advice given by the Master of the Rolls and 
by the Judges in the Court of Appeal as to the man- 
ner in which the Public Trustee should use the dis- 
cretion vested in him under the above proviso practi- 
cally annihilated the benefit of the section. The 
Court of Appeal held that investments in Railways 
outside the United Kingdom could only be made where 
the Railway Company was a joint Stock Company 
registered under the authority of a British Act of 
Parliament. This rules out all the Colonial Rail- 
ways, including the Canadian Pacific Debenture 
Stock and all the good United States Railways. As 
you know, there are not many foreign Railways who 
are Companies registered under English Acts of Par- 
liament. The Court of Appeal also decided that all the 
Stocks, preference and ordinary, of Railways in the 
United Kingdom were within the section, but the 
Master of the Rolls and all the Judges of the Court 
of Appeal strongly advised the Public Trustee not 
to sanction any investment in the ordinary stock of 
a Railway. 

Lord Justice Holmes went further and said at the 
end of his Judgment, speaking of the proviso which 
I have mentioned above: — 

“ I have already said that this proviso imposes 
“ on the Public Trustee a serious responsibility ; 
“in fact it goes far to reduce the effect of the 
“ Section to very moderate proportions, and it was 
“ probably so intended. The Public Trustee not 
“having the gift of prophecy must have consider- 
“ able courage and great optimism if he is satis- 
“ fied that any investment short of the very highest 
“ will, at the termination of a trust which may 
“endure for many years, realise the sum originally 
“invested.” 


Lord Justice FitzGibbon said in speaking of 
Foreign and Colonial Railways : — 

“ With these warnings the question of invest- 
ment in Foreign Railways is really academic, 
“ for I should think that the Public Trustee will 
“ follow tho safer coursg of confining his approval 
“of investments to Railways in the United Kmg- 
“ dom.” 

And again Lord Justice FitzGibbon said: — 

“ Even if we do not hold that the geographical 
“limit of the United Kingdom is imposed by 
“ Statute, the ‘weighty cautions’ of the Master of 
“ the Rolls and of the Lord Chancellor will probably 
“keep the Public Trustee’s discretion within these 
“limits quite as strictly as ever they were pre- 
“ scribed by Statute.” 

I should mention that the Court of Appeal also 
decided that Kingstown Township Stock, and ap- 
parently, therefore, other Township Stocks were 
within sub-section (1) (a) of section 51 as the Court 
held them to be Mortgages on the rates and taxes. 
Shortly after the decision my Solicitor applied to 
the Public Trustee to sanction on behalf of my trus- 
tees, investments in the Port and Docks Board Stock 
and investments in the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Stock, and also some of the best of the Debenture 
Stocks of Railways outside the United Kingdom, 
but controlled by Companies registered under British 
Acts of Parliament. The Public Trustee took 
Counsel’s advice as to this application and was ad- 
vised that the Port and Docks Board and the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Stocks were on quite a different 
footing from Townships Stocks and not within the 
section at all, and that having regard to what the 
Court of Appeal had said the Public Trustee ought 
not to allow any investment in the Stock of a Rail- 
way outside the United Kingdom. 

The practical effect of the Judgment, or rather the 
advice given by the Judges to the Public Trustee has 
been to render the section worthless. The section 
itself lets in Township Stocks, Head Rents, and 
Baronial Guaranteed Railways with the sanction of 
the Public Trustee, but as you know these are in- 
vestments which are not easily obtained. Every other 
kind of investment not previously an authorised 
trustee investment is, for all practical purposes, 
wiped out. 

The amount of the costs involved debarred my trustees 
from appealing to the House of Lords. The Master 
of the Rolls and all the Judges of the Court of Appeal 
recommended that cur costs should be defrayed by 
the Treasury, as the case was brought at the request 
of the Public Trustee to test the section. The 
Treasury, however, refused to pay any costs, even 
though the payment of same was recommended by the 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General. 

Yours sincerely, 


M. V. BLACKER-DOUGLASS. 


L. A. Waldron, Esq., m.p., 

Anglesea-street, Dublin. 


• Reported in [1905] 1 LR., 
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Documents put in by the Secretary of The Irish Land Commission. 


A. — Statement as to Securities held by Irish Land Commission. 


Irish Land Commission, 

Dublin, 26f7t January, 1907. 
Sir, * 

With reference to our interview yesterday, I now 
forward, as requested, a Statement for the informa- 
tion of the Royal Commission, representing all the 
securities which the Land Commission held on the 
31st March, 1906. The investments were made 
under Order IX. (2) of the Rules of the Land Com- 
mission made on the 4th December, 1903, under the 
Land Purchase Act, which is as follows : — 

“ Such purchase money shall, at the expiration 
of fourteen days from the date of the notification 
to the vendor of the payment into the Bank of 
Ireland, and in default of application to the con- 
trary, be invested in the purchase of Government 
New 2£ per cent. Consolidated Stock, unless a 
Judicial Commissioner shall otherwise direct.” 


Such securities are held by the Land Commission 
pending the distribution of the fund, by the Judicial 
Commissioner. 

The calculation of the yield per cent., as shown in 
the Columns III. to YI. inclusive, are made on the 
assumption that the investments had been made at 
the average prices in the years mentioned. 


Your obedient Servant, 

J. H. Franks. 

Walter Cali an, Esq., 

Secretary, Royal Commission 

on Congestion in Ireland. 


List of Securities held on 31st March, 1906, by the Irish Land Commission i 
under 1903 Act. 


respect of Investments 


Name of Security. 


I Amount Held. 


Yield 
I 31st March, 1! 


Yield 

l. ! 31stMarch,' 1905. 


Yield 

31st March,' V 


Yield 

it October, 1906, 


Guaranteed Land Stock, 

21 per cent. Consols, _ 

India 3 per cent. Stock, 

India 31 per cent. Stock, 

Bank of Ireland Stock, 

National War Loan 21 per cent. 
Local Loans 3 per cent. Stock, 


39,244 3 5 
70,575 3 10 
9,326 14 3 
58,805 7 9 
15,140 8 9 
8,751 7 6 


Transvaal Government 3 per cent. Guai 
Stock. 

Guaranteed 2J per cent. Stock, . . . . | 41,419 1 

Belfast Corporation 31 per cent. Stock (1935), 

Dublin Corporation SI per cent. Stock, . . . . I 1,769 10 

Ncwcastle-on-Tyne Corporation 3i per cent. Stock, | 10,000 

Metropolitan 31 per cent. Consolidated Stock, . . | 2,926 

London County 3 per cent. Consolidated Stock, . . I 30,000 
York Corporation 3 per cent. Redeemable Stock, . 

Portsmouth Corporation 8 J per cent. Stock (1924-7), | 

Swansea Corporation 3 per cent. Stock, Redeem- 

Ncwport (Mon.) Corporation 3 per cent. Stock, 

Redeemable. 

Brighton Corporation 31 per cent. Stock, Redeem- 
Hull Corporation 31 per cent. Stock, Redeemable, 

West Ham Corporation 3 per cent. Stock, Redeem- 
Leicester .Corporation 31 per cent. Stock, Redeem- 
Ncw Zealand 4 per cent. Consolidated Stock, 

Cape of Good Hope Inscribed Stock, 1923 (4 per cent.)| 

Cape of Good Hope Consolidated Stock, 1929-49 
(31 per cent.' 

Natal 31 per cent. Consolidated Stock (1934-44), . . 

Natal 31 per cent. Inscribed Stock (1914-39), . . 

Victoria 3} per cent. Inscribed Stock (1921-6), . . | 2,033 15 

Victoria 31 per cent. Inscribed Stock (1923), . . | 2,033 15 


3 11 6 
3 12 9 
3 12 3 
3 10 0 
S 10 0 


3 10 
3 10 


3 11 
3 10 


3 10 
3 10 


3 12 
3 10 
3 10 
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List of Securities held on 31st March, 1906, by the Irish Land Commission in respect of Investments 
under 1903 Act — continued. 


Name of Security. 

Amount Held, i 
II. 

Yield 

per cent, at 
1st March, 1904. 

III. 

Yield 

per cent, at 
3l8t March, 1905. 

Yield 

per cent, at 
31st March, 1906. 

Yield 

per cent, at 
1st October, 1906 

VI. 


£ ». rf. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ *. d. 

£ t. d. 

New South Wales 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock, . . 

5,560 18 10 I 

3 13 0 

3 10 9 

3 10 6 

3 9 9 

New South Wales 3 per cent. Inscribed Stock (1935), 

4,287 13 4 ; 

3 10 6' 

3 7 9 

3 8 9 

3 9 9 

New South Wales 3j per cent. Inscribed Stock (1918), 

1,001 4 3 

3 13 0 

3 10 3 

3 11 0 

3 11 0 

New South Wales 3J per cent. Inscribed Stock (1924), 

2,025 5 0 ; 

3 11 6 

3 9 3 

3 11 3 

3 10 0 

Ceylon 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock (1934), 

670 0 0 

3 9 0 

3 8 9 

3 8 0 


Tasmania 34 per cent. Inscribed Stock (1920-40), 

3,819 7 4 

3 11 6 

3 9 3 

3 10 9 


Lagos 35 per cent. Inscribed Stock (1930-55), . . 

300 0 0 

- 

3 12 9 


— 

Mauritius 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock (1937j, .. 

250 0 0 

3 13 0 

3 9 .1 



New Zealand 35 per cent. Stock, 

300 0 0 

3 10 0 

3 10 8 

3 10 3 


Gold Coast 3 per cent. Inscribed Stock, . . 

300 0 0 i 

3 9 9 

3 9 3 

3 10 6 

3 9 0 

Queensland 35 per cent. Inscribed Stock (1945), . . 

250 0 0 

3 13 0 

3 9 0 

3 10 3 

3 9 0 

East Indian Railway Deferred Annuities, “ Class D.” 

1,200 0 0 

4 2 3 

3 14 9 

3 18 0 


Great Northern Railway (Ireland) 4 per cent. 

10,217 0 0 ; 

3 5 0 

3 4 0 

3 8 0 


Greaf Southern and Western Railway 4 per cent. 

9.800 0 0 

3 7 3 


3 11 0 


Great Western Railway 4 per cent. Debentures, 

900 0 0 

3 4 3 

3 1 0 



Midland Railway 21 per cent. Debentures, 

750 0 0 

3 5 0 

.! 1 9 



Midland Great Western Railway 4 per cent. 

2,404 0 0 

3 9 0 

3 9 9 



Debentures. ^ ^ 



3 0 0 

3 3 9 

3 4 6 


5,190 0 0 

3 9 0 

3 6 3 

3 9 9 

3 10 6 

Preference. . 

Great Southern and Western Railway 4 per cent. 

10,073 0 0 

3 10 9 

3 10 3 

3 14 9 

3 12 9 

Lon don? T ii ijury , and Southend Railway 4 per cent. 

5,110 0 0 

3 12 6 

3 8 6 



Midland^Great Western Railway 5 per cent. 

700 0 0 

! « o 

3 17 0 

3 17 6 

3 18 9 

Midland Great Western Railway 4 per cent. 

9,617 0 0 

3 13 0 

3 la 9 



Tatf Vale Railway 4 per cent. First Preference, . . 

8,200 0 0 

3 13 0 



3 iu 5 

Caledonian Railway 4 per cent. Preference (1884), 

1,000 0 0 

3 13 0 

3 9 0 

3 8 3 


Great Southern and Western Railway 4 per cent. 

4,194 0 0 

3 9 0 

3 8 0 



Caledonian Railway 5 per cent. Consolidated 
Preference. 

1,450 0 0 
3,243 0 0 

3 13 9 

3 10 0 

3 8 3 

5 11 0 

Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and Harbours 

1,769 0 0 

- 

3 ° “ 

2 19 3 

3 9 0 

Great Eastern Railway Consolidated 4 per cent. 
Irredeemable Guaranteed Stock. 







n. No attempt lias been made to average the total yield per cent: 
Til. The actual cash paid for each class of security is not stated, a: 
acre purchased on the dates specified in Columns HI. to VI., which 


Accountant's Ofiice without attempting to discriminate between 
ntitled, os this is not ascertained pending distribution, 
the amounts invested in the separate securities largely vary. 

lis return is constructed on the assumption that all the securities 
in assumption contrary to actual fact. 


Irish Land Commission, 

Dublin, 26th January. 1907. 


,1. H. Franks, 

Secretary. 


2 N 
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B. — Correspondence relating to the Payment of Land Purchase Annuities. 


Royal Commission on Congestion in Ireland. 

26t7i October, 1906. 


Sut, 

The Commission during their sittings in County 
Donegal had their attention directed to the large num- 
ber of processes issued recently in certain congested 
districts, against tenant purchasers in respect of 
annuities in arrear. I explained to the Commissioners 
that I happened to know that the number of processes 
issued bore a very small proportion to the total 
number of payers of annuities collectible by the Irish 
Land Commission ; and that the great majority of 
those against whom processes were issued paid before 
a decree was obtained. 


The Commissioners would be glad if you would 
foinish them with information on the" following 
points connected with the payment of Land Purchase 
Annuities : — 


1. The total number of payers of Land Purchase 

Annuities, together with the number of cases 
referred to solicitors for processes in respect of 
the instalments due on the first of May, 1906 ; 
and the number of cases still unpaid. The 
Commissioners would be glad to have this 
information in respect of : — 

(a.) Ireland as a whole. 

(b.) The Congested Districts. 

2. Have purchasers under the Act of 1903 shown 

a greater tendency to make default in payment, 
or to defer payment, than purchasers under 
former Acts? 

3. The amount paid out of guarantee deposits to 

make up arrears of annuities : — 

(a.) As regards Ireland generally. 

(6.) As regards the Congested Districts. 

4. What is the total loss sustained by the Guarantee 

Fund since its institution? 


I understand that the Guarantee Fund has. neve] 
been called upon to mike up irrecoverable arrears o; 
annuities, and it has only been called upon tern 
porarily to meet certain charges (Interest and Sinkins 
rund, which would have been met by annuities hac 
they been punctually paid). I presume that th< 
amounts thus taken from the Guarantee Fund were 
recouped on payment of the annuity, and that the 
only loss sustained by the Fund has been the loss oi 
interest on the money temporarily provided for the 
MuJ ht™ the date on which it wi. taken, and 
the date on which it was repaid. 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Walter Callan, 
Secretary. 


Sir, 


Irish Land Commission, 

31st January, 1907. 


(1.) On the subject of the statements mentioned in 
your letter of 26th October, ult., to me as having been 
made to the Royal Commission on Congestion in 
Ireland, when in the County Donegal, that a 
large number of processes had been issued recently 
against tenant purchasers in congested districts in 
respect of Land Purchase Annuities and to the re- 
quest of your Commissioners on the points you specify, 
Inm desired ito forward herewith Returns Nos. I. and 
I/-, showing the numbers of Payers of Land Purchase 
Annuitites, together with the number of cases re- 
fered to solicitors for processes in respect of the in- 
stalments due on the 1st of May, 1906, and the number 
oi cases unpaid on the 27th January instant, for (a.) 
tie* alK * aS a wb °* e ’ (&•) the Congested Districts Coun- 

(2.) These returns are so divided so as to show the 
cases referred to under (1.) The Land Purchase Acts 
f ™°wn &s the Ashbourne Acts ; (2.) the Acts 

x 6 ' known as the Balfour Acts, and the Act of 
1903 from the comparison of which it appears that 
purchasers under the Act of 1903 have not hitherto 
shown a greater tendency to make default in pay- 
ment or to defer payment than purchasers under 
former Acts; and, further, that the large number of 
annuitants who pay within 15 days of the gale day, 
and which it Is estimated are 70 per cent, of the 
whole number, has not diminished. 

(3.) With regard to the question as to the amount 
paid out of Guarantee Deposits to make up arrears 
of annuities, by Section 11 of the Act of 1903, no 
deposit is retained in respect of advances made by the 
Estates Commissioners. Under the Ashbourne and Bal- 
four Purchase Acts £3,195,257 was retained, of which 
over two millions have already been released in accor- 
dance with various statutory provisions. The total 
amount applied in Ireland generally in respect of 
been. a £4 729 a 2” U 2d eS declared to be iri- ecoverable has 
No deposits have at any time been so applied to 
make up defaults on estates purchased by the Con- 
gested Districts Board and resold, and at present the 
Land Commission do not hold any Guarantee Deposits 
in respect of Advances to that Board, and no guaran- 
tee deposits have been so applied within the Congested 
189i r and lOOS 1 ^ ln th ® CaSe of advances between 
Of the total amount mentioned as so applied in 
JK of ad vances before the 

Act of 1891, £572 18s. lOtf. was applied in re- 
spect of arrears of annuities on Advances in the Coun- 
ties Kerry, Cork, and Roscommon, portions of which 
counties were scheduled as congested subsequently 
to the making of such Advances, but so far as can be 
now traced only one of such cases was in respect of a 
°/A? S rPL n eState w i thin the ^eduled districts. 
/7;' ■“ le Guarantee Fund is not under the control 
ot the Commissioners, but it is understood that no 
to« e Tf ra u e hasbeen sustained by it owing to 
the defaults of tenant purchasers in the payment of 
then annuities and that temporary advances there- 
£“? *°v me ® c interest and sinking fund on the 
stock when due have subsequently been paid. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. H. Franks. 


The Secretary, 

Irish Land Commission. 


The Secretary, Secretary. 

Royal Commission 

on Congestion in Ireland. 
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Return showing the Total Number of Payers of Land 
Purchase Annuities to whom Advances were made 
under (1.) the Acts of 1885-8; (2.) the Acts of 
1891-6 and (3.) the Act of 1903, together with the 
number in Arrear on the 10th September, 1906, 
ar.d on the 27th January, 1907. 


Number of Payers 


Number 

Solicitors 


II. 

Land Purchase Acts. 

Returns by Counties within the Congested Districts 
showing the Total Number of Payers of Land 
Purchase Annuities to whom Advances were 
made under (1.) the Act of 1885 ; (2.) the Act of 
1891-6 ; and (3.) the Act of 1903 ; together with 
the Number in Arrear in respect of the instal- 
ments which accrued on the 1st May, 1906, and 
were unpaid on 10th September, and also the num- 
ber unpaid on the 27th January, 1907. 





Number ol Payers 

Acte. 

Congested 

Districts 

County. 

Number 

of 

Payers. 

Number 

Solicitors 
on 10th : 
Sept., 
1906. 1 

On 

January, 

1907. 

(I.) 

Act of 1885, . 

Donegal, 

Sligo, 

Leitrim, 

Mayo, 

Roscommon, . . 
Galway, 

Clare, 

Kerry, 

Cork, 

213 

118 

107 

141 

286 

26 

10 

13 

25 

3 

Nil. ~ 
Nil. “ 
3 

Nil. 1 


Total; . . 

1,512 

78 

8 

(XX.) 

Acte 1891 to 
1896. 

Donegal, 

Sligo, 

1,071 

378 

■; 

Nil. 


Mayo, 

Roscommon, . . 
Galway, 

Clare, 

Kerry, 

Cork, 

l',696 

10 

Nil. 


794 

^62 

Nil. 

15 

Nil. 
Nil. i 


Total, . . 

5,997 

94 


III.! 

Act Of 1903, . . 

Donegal, 

SUgo, 

Leitrim, 

Roscommon, . . 
Galway, 

Kerry, 

Cork, 

249 

1,657 

976 

100 

96 

1 G 

Nil. 

3 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

2 


Total, . 

3,526 

64 

8 


2 N 


2 
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APPENDIX III. 


Memorandum (E) put in by Mr. O’Connor in connection with the evidence given by 
him before the Commission. 


I— STATEMENT OF THE SOLICITOR FOR THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
FOR IRELAND. 

The business of the Congested Districts Board in reference to land may for legal purposes be 
stated under four heads : — 

1st. — The Purchase of Estates ; 

2nd. — The Purchase of Holdings for the purposes of enlargement, of migration, and of adjust- 
ment of boundaries ; 

3rd. — The improvement of holdings by drainage, road construction, fencing — and by the 
building and improvement of dwelling houses and out offices ; 

4th. — The re-sale to the tenants. 

In carrying out these operations their work has been retarded by legal difficulties, many of 
which require Parliamentary action for their removal. They may be divided into three classes : — 

1st. — Difficulties arising from the statutory constitution of the Board itself; 

2nd. — Those arising from the procedure on Purchase or Sale, and from the Rules of the Land 
Commission ; 

^ 1- d. Those arising from the Law of Conveyancing as constituted by Statute and by Common 
Law. 

Constitution op Board. 

With regard to the first class of difficulty, the Board is not a Corporation ; has no common 
seal ; has no power to appoint Committees, nor to delegate its powers in any effective way. It is 
not possessed of the facility of proving minutes by the signature of the Chairman which most 
corporations possess, and it is not empowered to hold land. 

The Board is established by the Purchase of Land Act, 1891, by which it is provided (Section 
34) that there shall be a “ Board” for twenty years after the passing of the Act, and thereafter 
until Parliament shall otherwise determine, and the Board shall be called the Congested Districts 
Board for Ireland, consisting of the Chief Secretary, and a member of the Land Commission to be 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, and eight other members; and by the Irish Land Act of 1903, 
the Under-Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant is substituted for the member of the Land Com- 
mission. Three permanent members of the Board are to form a quorum, and any act of the Board, 
including, of course, the verification of their minutes, requires the signature of three members. 

. Under their Act of 1893, the Board received powers to appoint two of its members as Trustees, 
m whom all the lands, properties and securities belonging to the Board (hitherto held by the 
Irish Land Commission for the Board) become vested on enrolment of their names in the High 
Court. 

If it become requisite to prove a. minute of the Board in a Court of Law, it must be signed 
by. three members in the presence of a witness, who must attend in Court to prove the signatures. 
If it is necessary to have a deed or a notice or other instrument signed, the Trustees must also be 
present in person and execute in the presence of a witness. The Trustees have other 
duties to occupy their time, and they are necessarily absent from town occasionally. If they 
become seriously ill, or go abroad, a section of the legal business of the Board is delayed. This is a 
serious thing when, as frequently happens, ten or fifteen deeds await signature, and the consequent 
delay may result in throwing a certain act, for instance, a Notice to Quit, or an Agreement in 
the Land Commission over a term, possibly involving the loss of a year, in the settlement of an 
estate. The Trustees cannot legally give a general power of Attorney to execute miscellaneous 
deeds. 

These difficulties would be obviated by erecting the Board into a Corporation, with a Common 
Seal, and power to hold Land, anu by giving the other powers usually given to Corporations, such 
as Railway Companies, by incorporating, with appropriate amendments, sections 92 to 100, &c., 
of the Companies Clauses Act, 1845. By these sections, a complete code of procedure would 
be established. The Board could prescribe their quorum, and their procedure ; appoint a 
Chairman, permanent or temporary ; nominate Committees, delegate to these Committees, all or 
any of the powers of the Board, regulate the procedure of the Committees, make contracts under 
oeal or by members of the Board, on behalf of the Board ; by Section 98, great facility for the proof 
of minutes is given, an entry in the minute book is to be signed by the Chairman, and the 
minute so purporting to be signed is received as evidence in all Courts of Law without proof of a 
meeting having been duly convened, or duly held, or the persons comprising the meeting being 
members of the Board, and without proof of the signature of the Chairman. 

Moreover, under these clauses all deeds could be authenticated by the seal of the Board which 
would be kept at the Head Office, and used with such formalities as might be prescribed in the 
presence of superior officers of the Board or otherwise. 

Another difficulty has frequently arisen from the somewhat obscure wording of the Board’s 
statutes, which leave it uncertain, whether certain documents must be signed by the Trustees only, 
or by three Members of the Board ; and whether an instrument should be prepared in the name 
of the Board or in the names of the Trustees. This question recently led to litigation. A 
Notice to Quit had been signed by the Trustees, addressed to a tenant in the village of Kilkelly, 
a wretched and ruinous hamlet which the Board desired to rebuild. Proceedings to enforce the 
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Notice to Quit were dismissed by the Judge of the Civil Bill Court. The dismiss was confirmed 
by the Judge of Assize, but the Divisional Court finally decided the question in favour of the 
Board, and held that the Notice to Quit was correctly signed by the Trustees, and that the 
proceedings taken for its enforcement were regularly brought by the Trustees. This difficulty 
arose under Section 2 of the Act of 1893, which, while providing that the Board shall be Land- 
lords of the lands for the purposes of the Land Purchase Acts, enacts that the Trustees shall 
hold the lands in their names and shall deal with them as the Board shall direct. But it will be 
observed that two Courts held that the notice should have been signed by three members of the 
Board, and that proceedings should have been in the name of the Board. These difficulties of 
■construction should not be possible. 

Under Section 5 of the Act of 1881, it is the Trustees who are to sign turbary and other 
similar notices in respect of judicial holdings ; but in respect of non-judicial holdings, the same 
turbary notices must be signed by three members of the Board in accordance with Section 2 of 
the Act of 1901 ; and in cases, on a recently purchased estate, where it is doubtful whether the 
holding is judicial or not, duplicate notices, to be signed by the Trustees and by the Board 
respectively, are prepared. 


Procedure on Purchase and Sale of Estates. 

The next class of difficulties with which the Board have to deal is the procedure and practice 
by Statute and by Buies in the Land Commission. 

The procedure of the Board in the purchase of estates is as follows ; — 

Starting from the point when the preliminary negotiations have terminated in the Board 
■desiring a formal offer to be made, authority is given by a minute of the Board limiting 
the sum which is to be offered. A proposal is then prepared on the accompanying form, mutatis 
mutandis, and sent to the vendor. 

If the proposal is accepted, two documents are prepared, i.e., the Preliminary Agreement and 
the Originating Request. 

The Preliminary Agreement is a contract between the Trustees and the Vendor, providing, 
amongst other details, for the Board going into possession of the estate forthwith, paying interest 
on the purchase-money till the estate is vested, and should the title break down, the deed 
provides for rendering an account to the vendor on handing back the estate. The deed contains 
other provisions enabling the Board, to collect rents and to improve the estate. The chief object of 
the agreement is to enable the Board to at once release the owner from collecting rents and managing 
the estate, and to commence the alleviation of congestion, and the enlargement and re- 
arrangement of holdings. Without such arrangement the Board could not go into possession until 
the vesting order was made by the Land Commission vesting the estate in the Trustees, which 
vesting (in consequence of the press of business in the Land Commission) might not take place for 
years after proceedings had begun. We have cases, two years in the hands of the Land 
Commission, in which the purchase-money has not yet been paid. I give the names of a few of 
these estates, witli the date on which proceedings began in the Land Commission, and the dates of 
vesting and payment : — 


Name ot Estate. 

Date ot Deposit i 

ot Originating Request with i Vesting Order. 

Distribution of Proceeds. 

Tuohy, 

... 22nd October, 1904, 

. 14th May, 1906, 

Not yet distributed. 

Raftery, 

... 25tli July, 1904, 

. 9tli July, 1906, 

19th July, 1900. 

■Claremount, ... 

... 16th November, 1904, 

Not yet vested. 


King, 

... 16tli November, 1904, 

. 5th April, 1906, 

7th June, 1906. 

Foley, 

1st February, 1905, 

. 20th July, 1906, 

Not yet distributed. 

Armstrong, 

... 28th February, 1905, 

. 24th July, 1906, 

Not yet distributed. 

French, 

... 28th April, 1905, 

. 9th July, 1908, 

19th July, 1906. 

Kirwan, 

... 3rd May, 1905, 

. , 26th July, 1906, 

Not yet distributed. 

Browne, 

... 26th May, 1905, 

. 30th July, 1906, 

Not yet distributed. 


Had the Board postponed improvements until vesting orders were made, nothing would yet 
have been done on most of these estates. On the first of June last, only eighteen estates had been 
vested in the Board by the Land Commission. In June and July, twenty more were vested, 
making in all thirty-eight vested out of seventy-two under the Act of 1903, and in sixteen of 
those thirty-eight the purchase-money has not been distributed. There remain thirty-four estates 
of which the Board is in possession without any vesting order. I do not suggest that the Land 
Commission postpone the business of the Board. On the contrary, 1 find the officials of the 
Commission most willing and anxious to facilitate the business of the Board. The delay 
appears to arise from the great quantity of work in the hands of the Commission, and I will 
suggest the remedies which occur to me. 

The Originating Request before referred to, which is required by the Rules of the Board and ot 
the Land Commission, is the beginning of the legal proceedings to give the Land Commission 
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jurisdiction for the purpose of vesting. This document, which is prepared simultaneously with 
the Preliminary Agreement, is verified by the vendor, is lodged in the Land Commission, with a 
copy of the Board’s Resolution, apprising the Land Commission of the agreement to buy the 
estate on the terms summarised in the Resolution. 

The investigation of title commences in the Land Commission after the Abstract of Title 
with the Originating Request ancl Resolution, is lodged. It is the duty of the vendor’s Solicitor 
to prepare the Abstract of Title, and the Board have no further control over the proceedings until 
the title is cleared. The title is cleared eventually, according as the Land Commission are able 
to supply examiners for the investigation, and according as the vendor’s Solicitor is able to dispose 
of any queries or requisitions which may be raised on the title as lodged. When the title to the 
estate has been proved to the satisfaction of the Land Commission and without awaiting title to 
the incumbrances on the estate, an agreement is required to be entered into under Section 79 of 
the Irish Land Act. Practically everything in this second agreement has been already provided 
for and covered by the preliminary agreement, and I think in practice it could be very well dis- 
pensed with if the preliminary agreement were made with the persons entitled to contract for the 
sale of the estate, and this is a question which would be answered on the investigation of the title. 

In nine cases out of every ten, the preliminary agreement has been made with precisely the 
same parties as the second agreement. Although the Board is ignorant of the vendor’s title, 
the Solicitor for the owner is generally familiar with his client’s rights, and as one step in the 
shortening of proceedings, I think the preliminary agreement should be substituted for that 
under Section 79 and that the latter should be dispensed with. Should it appear that the pre- 
liminary agreement had omitted any necessary party, such party could obtain the benefit of the 
contract and confirm the sale by means of an agreement endorsed on the preliminary. 

When the second agreement is executed by all parties, a two months notice of intention to vest 
the estate is required by the Act of 1903, Sec. 16, to be published in the Gazette and after the 
expiration of this period, and not until then, can the vesting order be made, and the Board’s 
Trustees are registered in the Registry of Titles Office as owners of the estate. 

It cannot be denied that the action of the Board in going into possession as the preliminary 
agreement is not without risk. Assuming for instance that the vendor of an entailed estate should 
die, or that the vendor should be unable to prove a satisfactory title, it is difficult to define what 
the liabilities of the Board and of their Trustees would be ; but the reasons for adopting the deed 
are cogent, and up to the present no evil ; on the contrary great convenience and benefit have 
resulted from its use, and I advise that the Board should be authorised by Statute to enter into 
the deed to the effect of the preliminary, and should be indemnified for anything bona ftcle done 
thereunder. 


Proceedings for Re-sale. 

After the estate is vested in tLe Trustees the proceedings to resell and vest in the tenants may 
be commenced ; for this purpose the Board have to begin de novo and satisfy the Land Commission 
that they have a good title discharged from all outgoings to the estate which has just been vested 
in them by the Land Commission themselves, who ascertain, and redeem all outgoings out of the 
purchase-money ; this investigation consists in the production of the land certificate issued by 
the Registry of Titles Office to the Trustees of the Board. This certificate is conclusive of every- 
thing thereon stated to affect the title, but the Board have to go behind the certificate for the 
purpose of showing that all death duties payable by the recent owners of the estate have been 
duly discharged, and all crown rents, quit rents, and tithe rent charges, and Board of Works 
charges have been redeemed. This point has been raised by the Examiner in the Land Commis- 
sion in consequence of Section 47 of the Local Registration of Title (Ireland) Act which provides 
that the land certificate shall not affect Crown Duties and certain other superior interests, and 
that they can and shall exist and aflect the estate although not set forth in the certificate ; but I 
think the Land Commission might rest satisfied that their own examiners and officers had cleared 
off all these charges and not throw the onus on the Board of proving that such had been done. 

With this Land Certificate another document is to be lodged with the Land Commission, namely' 
the Originating Statement which sets forth the short particulars of the estate which the Board 
proposes to sell to the tenants, the number of tenants, and so on, and until that is fiated by the 
Land Commission no sale agreements with the tenants can be lodged and before the tenants’ 
holdings are vested in them, the Examiners’ Requisitions on Title must be discharged. Last year 
I applied to the Land Commission to dispense with the originating statement, inasmuch as' the 
information it affords is already' practically in their possession through the Originating Request 
which has been lodged on the sale to the Board. On these points I suggest that in case of the 
Board’s sales to tenants, the investigation of title and originating statement should be dispensed 
with, so that resales could commence immediately on the vesting order being made. 

In the procedure which at present obtains at the Land Commission, the cases of the Board are 
not, as a matter of course, entitled to priority, and usually would have to wait their turn. 
Regarded as an average that means, that about one-third of the estates purchased by the Board 
should by this date have been vested and the funds distributed. 

The return of proceedings under the Land Act of 1903, to 18th August, 1906, shows that 
advances to £42,332,967 had been applied for, and that £13,062,704 had been actually advanced, 
and £1,618,534 more had been sanctioned, about five millions per annum, or a little over one- 
third of the whole amount applied for, leaving in hands at present about five years’ work at 
present rate of working. 

Up to 1st June the Board had lodged 72 originating requests, representing £1,027,211. of 
which at that date eighteen estates, or £269,004, had been vested in the Trustees ; since 1st June 
twenty estates, representing £508,449, have been vested, but in sixteen of these, representing 
£121,340, the funds have not yet been distributed. 
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This shows that since 1st June the Board have had rather more than a rateable proportion, 
which is accounted for by the fact that in consequence of the urgent necessities of the Congested 
Districts, applications have been made by the Board to the Land Commission to give priority in 
accordance with the powers contained in the Land Commission Buies to estates which have been 
purchased by the Board, and this has been done : but there are, as above stated, estates pending 
before the Land Commission for two years in which the funds have not yet been distributed. 


Holdings and Conveyancing. 

In addition to the fee-simple estates which alone are dealt with by the Land Commission, there 
.are instances in which the Board purchases the interests of tenants in farms, held under lease, 
and other tenancies, and holdings already purchased from the Land Commission on some other 
estate. These holdings are acquired for the purpose of obtaining lands to which to migrate 
tenants and for enlarging holdings. The value of the tenant-rights range between £10, 
and say £1,000; by far the greater number are under ' £250. It is principally in these 
matters that the conveyancing difficulties arise. In all such cases the title to the lease or to 
the judicial tenancy must be strictly investigated like any other purchases between parties out 
•of court, and all charges, equities, and liabilities affecting the tenant’s interest must be removed 
before the holding can be vested in a tenant-purchaser. 

The person in whom the lease or the tenancy is legally vested is the person to transfer to the 
Board’s Trustees, and out of the purchase-money all mortgages and charges affecting the property 
-conveyed must be discharged. If not, the lease cannot be extinguished in the Registry of Titles 
Office, nor can the Board give a good title to the purchaser of a holding on the purchased farm. 

On these transfers every conceivable conveyancing problem is met except those arising on the 
construction of deeds, wills, and settlements. Farms worth even £1,000 are very rarely put in 
settlement or limited by wills : but the smaller the holding, as a rule, the greater the difficulty 
which exists in tracing the devolution or clearing equities off the title. Usually neither deeds nor 
wills exist. 

This question divides itself into two branches : — Cases in which the Board take up a holding from 
.a tenant in exchange for another of equal or greater value ; and cases in which they purchase for 
cash. 

The “ exchange cases ” have been discussed in a minute which I prepared last November, and 
I beg to incorporate that minute with this statement, and only to add that it applies not only to 
holdings as therein defined but also to cases of exchange with tenant purchasers. 

The second difficulty is on cash cases, and everything which I have said in that minute as to the 
incidence of title, applies with equal force to cash cases, only that the remedy cannot be the same. 
I submit, however, that unless the question is dealt with by legislation, an obstacle will remain to 
retard migration and enlargement of holdings. The remedy which I think is justified by the 
necessities of the case is this — that the person in possession and paying the rent for a 
•certain number of years, to be defined, should be deemed to be the owner for the purposes 
of sale, and if the owners of charges and equities are not available, the purchase money-shoukl 
be paid to the assumed owner, leaving the owners of equities and charges to their remedies 
against him, impressing the purchase-money in his hands with a trust in their favour for what it 
is worth. Unless this is done, I am distinctly of opinion that cash sales, in many cases, will 
never be safely effected, it is in effect the practice adopted all through the country at present. 

I wish to mention one or two other matters — not exclusively legal, but requiring a legal remedy — 
which have arisen in practice; and the first is compulsory migration. There are many cases in 
which it is found that the obstinacy of one man will prevent the settlement of a portiou of the 
•estate. The holdings on many estates are held in rundale or in intermixed plots, so that a tenant’s 
farm might be compared to the black squares on a chess-board, and his neighbour’s farm to the 
white. In one case, in the experience of the Board, twelve, tenants paying a gross rent of 
£14 6s. 8 d., had their holdings in 276 detached plots, besides having undivided shares. This is a 
wasteful and irregular mode of farming, and it is the object of the Board as it has been of land- 
lords for many years past to bring their tenants back into ring-fence holdings. The Board regards 
these rearrangements as important, but they are difficult to carry out in many cases, and the legal 
.powers which the Board have to enforce the process is not really practicable, but it is this : — 

By Section 1 (l) of the Board’s Act of 1901, and the Land Act of 1903, when the Board have pur 
•chased an estate and the tenants of not less than three-fourths in number and rateable valuation on 
any townlaud so request, the Board may serve a notice on any tenant which will determine his tenancy 
in his holding as from the date mentioned in the notice, not being less than six months from the 
service thereof. Such notice must undertake to provide a holding at a rent not exceeding that 
previously paid and of not less value, and if the tenant is dissatisfied he can appeal to the County 
Court, which has power to order improvements to be made on the new holding, and to order 
payment of compensation, or to order payment of a sum equal to the value of his interest in his 
former holding. These clauses are rendered ineffective by the reluctance of the tenants to sign 
a request for the expropriation of their neighbour, and the power should, in my opinion, be 
vested in the Board without the necessity of a request from the adjoining tenants. The Board 
is really the best judge of what is requiied for the general benefit of an estate, and it is, 
perhaps, a too invidious position in which to place the tenants. Sometimes the tenants refuse 
to move through mere obstinacy, sometimes with the object of getting better terms. Sometimes 
they give reasons which are little better than childish. I have seen cases in which they stated 
they could not leave their wretched hovels “ where their fathers and grandfathers had lived 
before them.” It is obvious that these tenants should not be allowed to prevent the improve- 
ment of the country by taking a position which secures really no benefit to themselves, but, on 
the contrary, produces injury. 
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Construction of the Act of 1903. 

There are many difficulties of construction arising on the Irish Land Act, 1903. Most of these 
which affect the Board would be solved by the adoption of my suggestion to make the Board a 
Corporation ; I shall sum the other difficulties by stating that it is uncertain whether some 
sections in part J. of the Act apply to the Board or not. These should be made perfectly clear 
and beyond question. 

Amalgamation of Holdings and Annuities. 

It is the policy of the Land Acts to prevent the creation of uneconomic holdings, to prevent the 
sub-division of holdings, and to encourage their consolidation in the hands of each tenant in occu- 
pation. Tf a tenant has a holding and subsequently became the tenant of another holding — as the 
law at present stands — there are two separate contracts and two separate tenancies, and he can sell 
one and keep the other. 

In accordance with this policy an Act was passed in 1889, known as Nolan’s Act, which enabled 
a tenant about to purchase his original holding to add to it, and purchase additional land of which 
he was not at the time tenant, and the two parcels of land on being purchased become one holding 
and cannot be sub-divided by the tenant. This Act, it will be observed, applies to cases where 
the tenant has not already purchased his original holding. 

In 1901 a second Act was passed to extend Nolan’s Act by providing that a person who had 
already purchased a holding might purchase another holding, add it to his original holding, and 
pay one joint annuity in respect of the two holdings, the holdings and the annuities thus becoming 
respectively amalgamated. 

It is held, however, by the Land Commission that in cases coming within the amending Act — 
i.e., where the tenant has already purchased the holding — the additional land must be a parcel of 
land of which he is not tenant at the time of the second purchase, and this leads to inconvenience 
in the Board’s cases where they wish to enlarge the holding of a tenant who has already purchased 
his holdings. It would be better if the proposing purchaser could be made a tenant of the second 
holding pending the arrangement of the sale of the second holding and the amalgamation of the 
two, as it involves a loss to leave the holding untenanted whilst the purchase is being completed. 

In practice 1 meet the difficulty by making the proposed tenant purchaser take a grazing or 
agistment contract for the second holding under which he is not a tenant and pays agistment rent- 
equal to the interest on the proposed purchase price of the holding, but this is not satisfactory 
either to the Board or to the purchaser. 


Stamps. 

By Sub-section 4 of Section 3 of the Congested Districts Board Act, 1899, it is provided that 
no stamp duties shall be payable on any purchase of land by the Board for the purpose of sales to 
the tenants (the ordinary stamp duty on sale of land is ten shillings per cent.) The Irish Land 
Act of 1903, Section 49, enacts that no fees shall be payable by the Board in the Local 
Registration of Titles Office, and by Section 50 it is enacted that no stamp duty shall be payable 
on any order or instrument made or issued under the Land Purchase Acts, or Part 2 of that' Act, 
whereby any land in respect of which an advance is made under these enactments is vested in any 
person ; but in the Schedule to the Act of 1903, Section 3 of the Act of 1899 is repealed, it was 
apparently considered that Section 50 of the former Act covered the whole ground dealt with by 
Sub-section 4 of Section 3 of the Act of 1899, but it does not. The Board’s purchases of holdings- 
are not made by means of an advance under the Land Purchase Acts. Section 3, Sub-section 4, 
should therefore be re-enacted and extended. 

There is a large number of instruments issued by the Board which arc not free from stamp- 
duty. The amount of money represented by the duty thereon is not large, but the delay and 
liability to lapse the time for stamping, which must necessarily occur in the numerous transactions 
of the Board, render it desirable that all stamp duties should be released in the case of the Board. 

The amount paid for impressed stamp duty by the Board during the twelve months ending 31st 
July, 1906, was .£101 6s. 3d., made up of small sums from 3d. up to 10s. or 15s., so that sum represents 
a good deal of labour in attending at the stamp office to have instruments assessed and stamped, 
and it is not practicable to have in stock a sufficient supply of stamped paper and parchment to 
meet all the Board’s requirements of miscellaneous stamps. Stamps are used on agistment 
contracts; turbary deeds, and deeds dealing with other easements and rights, tenancy agreements, 
contracts for the supply of materials, sub-tenancy agreements, transfers of sites of schools which 
arc given gratuitously, bonds and promissory notes issued by the Board on the occasion of sales 
of fishing boats on credit on fishery loans, and other documents of a similar character. 

Residues of Estates. 

On some of the estates purchased by the Board there remains a small residue of the tenants 
who will neither buy nor sell their holdings, but who insist on remaining as tenants from year to- 
year, possibly to compel the Board to give special terms. It would be desirable that the Land 
Commission be given powers to compulsorily vest the residue of an estate in such tenant on the 
Board’s estates when, say, three-fourths in number and valuation of the tenants of the townland 
on which they reside had agreed to purchase. 

Similar powers are vested in the Estates Commissioners by Section 19 of the Irish Land Act, 1903, 
and are vested in the Land Judge by Sec. 40, S.-s. I. D. of the Land Act, 1896. The necessity 
for this power is as strong in case of the Board as in case of the Land Commission or the Land 
Court, as any surplus monies of the Board’s in the hands of the Land Commission are not repayable 
until the whole estate is sold. 
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Piers and Tolls. 

Amongst its other works the Board have from time to time undertaken the duty of building 
piers and extending and improving piers and harbours. In a recent case in which the Board 
desired to build a new pier an application was made to the Board of Trade (Marine Dept.) for a 
lease of the foreshore and the bed and soil of the sea for a limited extent beyond low water mark, 
for the purpose of enabling the Board to dredge and deepen the approach, to appoint a pier 
master to regulate the berthing of craft at the pier, and to keep the offing free from obstructions ; 
but the Board of Trade stated they do not grant leases for a longer period than 31 years, they ean 
give no powers to appoint toll collectors or to levy tolls, and they suggest that an Act of Parliament 
or an Order in Council is necessary to enable the Board to obtain these powers. 

An Order in Council or an Act of Parliament should no doubt be necessary for persons acting 
in the position of private undertakers, but the Congested Districts Board, acting in the public 
interest, ought to be in a different position. I submit that the Board of Trade should grant 
leases for any term that they think right, subject to such conditions as appear necessary, and that 
the Congested Districts Board should be enabled from time to time, with the approval of the Lord 
Lieutenant, to levy tolls for the use of the piers or works, and to make bye-laws for the regu- 
lation and management; thereof. 

Loans. 


By the Congested Districts Board Act, 1891, Section 35 (1 and 2), a sum of £1,500,000 is placed 
at the disposal of the Board, and it may be applied as they direct for the purposes of the Act, subject 
to the assent of the Treasury and of the Lord Lieutenant. The Treasury appear to take a view of 
the use and application of this fund which rather limits its usefulness by restricting the Board’s 
borrowing powers in respect of this money to the sum of £100,000, and limiting its application to 
improvement works £90,000 ; and loans to tenants £10,000 ; and I suggest that Parliament 
should expressly authorize £300,000 of this fund to be mortgaged with the Board of Works as 
security for Loans to that amount to be made to the Congested Districts Hoard at a low rate of 
interest for the purchase of holdings, and that the funds for that purpose should be supplied. 
This power would much facilitate the Board in the settlement of estates. The capital thus placed 
at their disposal would be repaid on sale of the holding to the new tenant who purchases both 
the fee and the tenant-right or occupation interest ; it could be used again and again in the 
nature of floating capital for the purchase of other holdings and lands. 

The Board cannot purchase tenants’ interests in holdings out of funds provided under the Irish 
Land Act, 1903, and as a consequence the holdings which are purchased are paid for out of the 
revenue of the Board which is urgently required for other objects. 

Kegistration op Titles. 


The enormous amount of business afforded by the Land Act has had the effect of accumulating 
arrears in more than one of the public offices in Dublin, amongst others the Registry of Titles 
Office is, notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions of the officials of that department, somewhat 
in arrear. Unless the Board can obtain priority for any pressing cases another source of delay 
will remain. The Board has much business with the Registry of Titles Office. 


Turbary. 

By Sections 21 and 78 of the Irish Land Act, 1903, the Board is authorised to make regula- 
tions for the use, by occupiers of land in the neighbourhood, of turbary situate on holdings. 
These sections omit the case of turbary on untenanted lands, and the difficulty that arises is this, 
that in cases where rights of tttrbary on such lands are possessed by the tenants on the estate or 
by tenants on adjoining estates, such rights can be exercised on any part of the bog, and the 
owner of the estate cannot allocate plots in any defined position. I submit that, in the case of 
the Board, Section 21 should be extended to turf situate elsewhere than on holdings, and that 
the Board should have power to allocate defined turbary plots both on holdings and on untenanted 
lands. 

An analogous difficulty arises when tenants have grazing rights over a mountain or common. 
It is desirable that the Board, before selling an estate containing commonage, should be authorised 
to make regulations defining the aggregate number of cattle to be put on, and also the number in 
respect of each share, as well as to locate turf plots. 


Lunacy. 

I desire to put before the Commission a typical case which recently occurred in reference to 
lunacy matters in Donegal. There is at present in Letterkenny Asylum a tenant of a holding on 
which his wife and family reside in a wretched cabin, urgently requiring improvement, in fact 
rebuilding. The Board were willing to make a loan for the improvement of the house. The 
officials of the asylum and the next-of-kin might be appointed guardians, and could, with the 
consent of the County Court Judge, sell, buy or mortgage the holding, but even the small expense 
involved by such proceedings deters the relatives from taking steps, and I suggest that the Land 
Commission should be given power to vest the holding compulsorily, or to charge it with a sum 
necessary for repairs. 


Sub-Tenants. 

On certain estates purchased by the Board before the Act of 1903, there are cases in which 
tenants, having sub-tenants on their holdings, will not buy or sell their interest to the Board, nor 
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buy the farm from the Board. As a consequence the Board cannot benefit the sub- tenants nor 
close the account of the estate. To meet a case of this kind, there ought to be compulsory powers, 
•pot only to vest in the tenant so much of the land as he occupies, but also to vest in the sub- 
tenants the farms which they hold, and to apportion the intervening interests in the sub- 
tenancies and redeem same. The purchase price of the portion occupied by the direct tenant to 
be reduced by the value of the interest in the sub-tenancies. This is only applying the principle 
of intervening interests authorised by the Act of 1903 to estates purchased by the Board before 
that Act, and which for want of such power the Board- cannot dispose of. 

Summary. 

I submit to the Commission, therefore, as follows : — 

1. That the Board be incorporated with authority to hold land, with a common seal and 
ancillary powers, and all lands and securities held by the Trustees be vested in the Board. 

2. That the agreement under Section 79 of the Act of 1903 be abolished, and the preliminary 
Agreement substituted therefor. 

3. That two months’ notice under Sec. 16 of the same Act be changed into a notice to be 
given at an early period, stating the application for the order to vest. 

4. That the Originating Statement be dispensed with on the re-sale of an estate, and the 
title, as passed by the Land Commission, be accepted as completed for the purposes of 
re-sale. 

5. That the preliminary agreement should receive a statutory force, and the Board indem- 
nified for anything bona fide done under it. 

6. That first two, and afterwards one, Examiner be allotted to the Board’s titles in the 
Land Commission. 

7. That the Board should have power by resolution to transfer equities, liabilities, and 
charges on farms which they exchange. 

8. That they should be authorised to pay the consideration for small farms in cash to the 
Vendor where the chargeants are not forthcoming. 

9. That the Board should have power of compulsory migration. 

10. That the clauses of the Act of 1903, Part I., which apply to the Board be defined. 

11. That holdings and annuities might be amalgamated in .cases where the purchaser was 
already tenant of the second holding. 

1 2. That the Board should be released from all stamp duties. 

13. That the Land Commission should have power to compulsorily vest in tenants the 
residues of estates when three-fourths in number and value of the holdings on the townland 
had been purchased by the tenants. 

14. That the Board should be empowered to take leases of the sites of piers and such works, 
and to levy tolls thereon and make bye-laws in relation thereto. 

15. That the funds provided under Sec. 35 of the Board’s Act of 1891 should be made 
available for the purchase of holdings to the extent of, say, £300,000. 

16. That the Registry of Titles Office should give priority to the work of the Board or the 
staff be increased. 

17. As to 7 and 8 that a tenant or occupier paying rent for years be enabled to give a 
title on sale to the Board. 

18. That Section 21 of the Act of 1903 be extended to untenanted lands and to grazing 
rights. 

19. That the lands of a lunatic should be vested in him or charged with an improvement 
loan compulsorily by the Land Commission. 

20. The Land Commission should be authorised to vest compulsorily in tenants pr sub- 
tenants lands purchased before the Act of 1903, and, if necessary for that purpose, to 
apportion and redeem the intervening interest of the tenant in lands which had been sublet 
and credit the amount against the price of the portion in the tenant’s possession, if any, 
and pay the residue in cash. 

The effect of these amendments would, I believe, be to enable re-sales to tenants to begin in. 
many cases within about six months from the acceptance of the Board’s proposal to purchase, 
but the full benefit of the acceleration 6f procedure would not be reaped, without adequate 
increase of the Board’s revenue, to expend on improvements on holdings and to increase the 
number of their staff. 


J. O’CONNOR, 

Solicitor for the Congested Districts Board. 

August, 1906. 
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II.— MINUTE ON TRANSFER OF TENANTS’ INTERESTS IN HOLDINGS. 


Mr. Mitchell 

As requested in Mr. Doran’s minute, I annex the draft of a clause for an Act of Parlia- 
ment to deal with the difficulty arising in the transfer of holdings. It may be necessary to 
explain that on the transfer or sale of any holding, the title to be investigated divides itself into 
two branches : — 

1. The legal estate of the tenant himself, and 

2. The charges, liabilities, and equities affecting the legal estate. 

In order to obtain a good title on the occasion of a transfer, it is necessary not only that the 
holder of the legal estate should execute the deed, but that all persons having charges, liabilities, 
and equities on or affecting the holding should join, and release the lands, and unless this is done, 
such charges and equities follow the holding, no matter into whose hands the legal estate may 
pass, and can be enforced by sale of the holding, notwithstanding that the purchaser may have 
paid the holder of the legal estate the full value of the holding; and when the transferor does 
not happen to be validly possessed of the legal estate, the risk is, of course, greater. 

In dealing with transfers of holdings it is found in practice well nigh impossible to trace • the 
devolution of title, either to the legal estate, or to the equities, charges, and liabilities. It is the 
custom of the peasantry to transfer these holdings from one to another with little more formality 
than accompanies the sale of a bullock or any other chattel. Wills, if made, are seldom proved, 
and in case of intestacy, administration is rarely taken out. It is impossible to convey 
adequately the difficulties which arise in making title under the circumstances which so often 
exist. Months and even years may elapse in endeavouring to trace out some person who 
possesses a charge or an equity affecting a holding, and the search frequently has to be 
abandoned. 


When a tenant dies intestate all his children become entitled to a distributive share of his estate. 
They frequently emigrate to different Colonies, and are lost sight of without executing any release, 
and the farm remains in the hands of, say, the eldest son, but liable to the claim of his brothers and 
sisters or of their children. 

To illustrate the position I will suppose an extreme case. The value of a tenant’s interest in 
the holding may, I think, be taken as nearly equal to the fee. It is possible to imagine, say, 
£500 000 worth of tenants’ interests in land being transferred to the Board with deficient titles, and 
by them leased and subsequently sold to new tenants ; the effect is that the Board is liable to make 
good, if called upon, the whole of the £500,000. 

In that event, Parliamentary action would, probably, become necessary to enable the Board to 
discharge their liabilities. 

In practice, however, I must say that it seldom happens that claims are made, and were the 
Board not a Public Department, it might be best to risk meeting these equities and liabilities, in 
case they were claimed. The Board are, however, a Public Department, and supposed to act 
strictly according to law, and it is, I think, doubtful, whether it is open to them to deal with a 
case in that way. I have given the matter much consideration as to how best to meet the diffi- 
culty, and 1 cannot see how anything can be done without Parliamentary action, nor cun I suggest 
a better plan than to adopt the principle which the Act of 1 903 applies to the transactions of the 
Land Commission, which Act, by Section 16, declares that from the date of the Vesting Order, 
all claims, incumbrances, and equities, <fcc., shall be transferred from and cease as against the 
lands, and attach to the purchase-money in like manner as immediately before the date of the 
Order they attached to the lands; and by another provision of the same Act, Section 17, it is 
provided that any person who is in receipt of the rents and profits of the lands for a period of six 
years, can institute the proceedings, and put the Act in motion for a sale. 

These sections have been passed for the purpose of simplifying and shortening title, and enab- 
ling the lands to be sold promptly and free from equities and charges, and what I suggest is 
that it should be enacted : — 

1st. That any person or persons who have been in possession of and paying rent for a 
holding for six years should be enabled to surrender or assign it to the Trustees of the Con- 
gested Districts Board ; and 

2nd. That all charges, liabilities and equities, affecting the surrendered or assigned holdings, 
should be transferred to the substituted holding, a procedure which, I submit, is strictly ana- 
logous to the principles authorised by the legislature in respect of large estates ; a procedure, 
I may add, which, if justified and required in the latter case, is doubly justified and required 
in the former case, when dealing with peasants who have no money whatever to expend in the 
preservation and recording of their titles, and who are in urgent need of having their holdings 
and their general condition ameliorated and improved. 
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Under sec. 12 
of the Act of 
1903 the Land 
Commission 
have similar 
powers. 

J. O C. 


The clause I suggest would be to the following effect : — 

“When for the purpose of migration or the enlargement of holdings, the Congested 
Districts Board for Ireland desire to acquire the whole or any part of a holding or parcel 
of land, the following provisions shall apply : — 

“When the Vendor shall give prima facie evidence that he, or his predecessor in title 
has been in occupation of the said holding, and has paid the rent of the same for a period 
of not less than six years, he may be dealt with by the Board as the owner of the 
holding for the purposes of transferring a good title to the said holding, freed and dis- 
charged from all charges, liabilities and equities, and he may assign, transfex - , surrender or 
convey the said holding to the Ti-ustees of the Board, as if he were the legal owner of the 
tenancy or interest, if any, existing therein, subject only to any rent or annuity payable in 
respect thereof ; to any public rights affecting the same ; to any sporting rights ; to any main- 
tenance charge under the Fublic Works Act; to any easements, rights and appurtenance 
mentioned in section 34 of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896. 

“ As the consideration for the exchange the Tx-ustee shall transfer to the tenant another 
holding or parcel of land and of not less value than that assigned, surrendered or conveyed to 
the Board, to be held by him on the same or similar terms and tenure. 

“ The Board shall thereupon pass a resolution declaring that all charges, liabilities, and 
equities, save as aforesaid, affecting the original holding, shall cease and determine as against 
the same, and shall be transferred to and attached on the holding leased or sold to such tenant 
in exchange. A notice of such resolution shall be published in the Dublin Gazette, and a 
certified copy thereof shall be received by the Registrar of Titles under the Local Registration 
of Titles Act, 1891, who shall thereupon make all necessary entries of the transfer, and of the 
release of all charges, liabilities, and equities, if any, registered against the original holding, 
and transferring to the substituted holding all such charges, liabilities, or equities, whether 
known or not, which affected the same. 

“ Provided always that this section shall not apply to any holding sold for cash to the 
Board, nor to any holding which is of greater value than that taken by the tenant in 
exchange. 


“ The resolution of the Board shall be conclusive evidence that the value of the substituted 
holding is not less than that of the original holding.” 

Legislative attempts have been made to deal with this difficulty by authox-ising the Civil Bill 
Courts to make ordex-s transferx-ing equities from one holding to another, but these powers have 
proved a failure, and have never been put into use on account of the expense, uncertainty, and 
delay involved. 

It appeai-s to me to be a mistaken view of the functions of a Court of Law to empower such 
Court to make a transfer of chax-ges, liabilities, and equities. 

The Court rules require that the owners of charges and equities be served with a notice of the 
application, and any application could not be made to synchronise with the actual time of transfer. 
The fundamental duty of a Court of Law is to define, and enforce existing legal rights between 
parties befox-e it. In these matters definition or ascertainment is xxnnecessary, and enfox-cement is 
not requix - ed. All that is wanted is — 

1. To remove incumbrances fx-om one holding and place them on another en bloc. 

2. To secure that the substituted holding shall be of adequate value ; and 

3. To x-ecord and give public notice of the Transfer. 

In default of Parliamentary authority to the effect 1 have suggested, either of two things must 
happen : — 

Migration and rectification of holdings must proceed in an extremely slow and unsatisfactory 
manner or must come to a deadlock ; or 

The Board must themselves accept the responsibility of bad titles, and of charges, liabilities and 
equities affecting all holdings taken up. 


4th November, 1905. 


J. O’CONNOR. 
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Document put in by Mr. T- S. Porter, in connection with the evidence given by him before the 
Commission. 


Report ey Professor Schlich on the Knockboy Plantation. 


Having been invited by the ' Congested Districts 
Board, Ireland, to visit and report on Knockboy 
Plantation, I left Cooper’s Hill on the afternoon of 
the 7th July, and reached Dublin on the evening of 
the 8th. On the morning of the 9th I proceeded with 
Mr. T. Porter, Superintendent of the Agricultural 
Department of the Irish Land Commission, to Gal- 
way, and thence to Curraghreeva, where we inspected 
several plantations belonging to Mr. Hodgson, situated 
on the southern shore of Lough Corrib. On the 10th 
we proceeded to Knockboy, and inspected part of the 
plantation. On the 11th the inspection was continued. 
On the 12th we drove to Ballinahinch, and inspected 
the old and new plantations on Mr. Berridge’s pro- 
perty, Mr. Inglis, the Manager, accompanying us; 
in the afternoon we proceeded to Oughterard, and in- 
spected the lands of Derrada, belonging to Mr. 
Whittaker and let to Mr. Berridge. On the 13th July 
we inspected the woods on Mr. Burke’s property in 
the townland of Clooch, and then visited parts of the 
lands of Seacor, on Mr. Berridge’s property; in the 
evening I returned to Dublin. On Sunday, the 14th, 
I preceeded to London and Cooper’s Hill, arriving at 
the iatter place on the morning of the 15th July. 

From the above it will be seen that I have not only 
inspected the Knockboy plantation, but that I have 
also seen a number of older plantations and several 
blocks of land which may become available for further 
planting operations,, areas which are situated at vary- 
ing distances from the seaboard — that is to say, from 
nought to twenty-five miles in a straight line. This 
point should be remembered in judging of the re- 
marks which I am now about to offer for the Board’s 
consideration. I shail divide the subject into the fol- 
lowing sections: — 

1. Past operations at Knockboy; 

2. Points to be considered in olanting in County 

Galway ; 

3. Proposals regarding future operations. 

1st.— Past Operations at Knoclcboy. 

The general conditions of Knockboy are so well 
known to the Board, that I need not enter into any 
elaborate details. The property consists of a block 
of land 914 acres in extent, of which about sixty-two 
acres are water. It has a compact shape, about three- 
tenths of its boundary pointing to the north-west, 
three-tenths to the south-west, and four-tenths to the 
east. The topographical features are as follows : — A 
hill of moderate height is found in the northern part, 
which is connected by a ridge with a higher hill situ- 
ated outside the estate. Knockboy hill slopes down to 
the west, south, and east, the slope being of an un- 
dulating character, thus producing various smaller 
hillocks, until it runs out into bog up to 
ten feet deep on the south and east boun- 
daries. There are several small loughs on the 
south-west and east boundaries. The underlying rock 
is granite, which appears in solid masses in the more 
•elevated parts, but is generally broken up into a 
coarse sand near the surface. The soil is peaty 
throughout and diSers very considerably in depths. 
On the slopes the peaty soil reaches only a moderate 
depth, which, in this respect, is everywhere fit for 
planting. On the more level parts the bog attains 
various depths up to ten feet, if not more. 

Owing to its position on the immediate west coast 
of Ireland, Knockboy is exposed to the influences of 
strong westerly gales and the accompanying spray of 
salt water. This is especially the case on the top and 
western and south-western slopes of Knockboy hill, 
but owing lo the moderate height of the hill, these 
■effects are also visible on the eastern slope, though 
perhaps not to the same extent. 

Fencing. — The area has been fenced in, the fencing 
consisting mostly of galvanized iron posts and wire, 
erected on the Carrimony system ; the posts are gener- 
ally butted into stone. Part of the fence, on the west, 


consists of a turf dyke with two wires on the top. 1 
understand that the fencing costs about Is. per running 
yard. 

Draining. — On the slopes, where the peaty soil is 
shallow, surface drains have been cut, wherever 
required ; these drains are, naturally, irregularly dis- 
tributed over the area. On the boggy parts the drains 
are thirty feet apart, and from three to six feet deep, 
according to circumstances, so as to give everywhere 
a sufficient gradient. The drainage water goes into 
the various loughs. The cost of draining differs very 
considerably, having ranged between ten and forty 
shillings an acre. 

Planting operations were carried out over the follow- 
ing areas : — 

Season 1891-’92 about 90 acres. 

„ 1892-’93 „ 200 „ 

„ 1893-’94 „ 200 „ 


Total about, 490 ,, 


A great variety of trees 

were planted, 

seen from the following list 

— 

Broad-Leaved 

No. of 

Species. 

Trees. 

Alder, black, 

... 56,000 

„ white, 

... 57,600 

Ash, common, 

... 13,500 

,, mountain, 

... 18,000 

Beech, 

... 11,000 

Birch, 

... 42,500 

Buckthorn, 

... 40,000 

Chestnut, Spanish, 

... 1,000 

Elder, ... 

... 38,900 

Elm, 

... 11,500 

Oak , 

... 3,000 

Poplar, black, 

... 41.400 

,, white , 

... 24,000 

Sycamore, 

... 60,700 

Willow, Gort, 

... 18,500 

„ Huntington, 

... 17,000 


Conifers— 


Fir, Silver, 5,000 

Larch, 443,900 

Pine, Austrian, 35,400 

„ Corsican, ... 9,000 

,, Hooked, 10,000 

„ Maritime (Pinaster), ... 3,000 

„ Pumilio, ... 94,400 

,, Scotch, ... ... ... 943,300 

Spruce, Norway, 419,600 

„ white, American, ... 10,000 


1,973,600 


Grand Total, 2,428,200 


The planting was generally done according to the 
notching system, partly in Autumn, and partly in 
Spring. 

The Results of Planting are so far disappointing. 
Beginning with the broad-leaved species. I may say 
that — 


Birch, 

Elder, 

Mountain Ash, 
Willows, 

Sea Buckthorn, 


practically all dead. 


The remaining broad-leaved trees have suffered 
severely, dying from the top downwards ; still a good 
many are alive, and these should be cut back before 
the growing season of 1896 commences. Only a few 
Alder, here and there, are doing well. Some Oak and 
Beech are alive, but nothing can be expected of them. 
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Of the Conifers: — 

Coriscan Pine, 'v 

Maritime Pine, l are practically all dead. 

Silver Fir, J 

Larch is dying down from the top. 

Spruce is partly dead, still a good proportion is 
alive, though most of these look miserable, having 
only the last season’s needles on. Only in a few boggy 
parts, where grass grows, have they done better. 

Austrian Pine has done fairly well. 

Scotch Pine differs very much in different parts. 
In some places they have done fairly well, in others 
they look weedy and lanky ; still the vacancies are hot 
very numerous. 

Mountain Pines (Pumilio as well as Hooked), have 
done best of all; they look very well; it should be 
noted that they have only been planted lately. 

To sum up : — So far only Mountain, Austrian, and 
Scotch Pines have proved that they will thrive in a 
locality like Knockboy. Of these the Scotch Pine is 
the most valuable timber tree. Austrian Pine comes 
next, and the Mountain Pine cannot be expected to 
yield, anything but shelter and finally firewood. As 
regards the remaining species the experiment is not 
conclusive. As far as I could observe, the various 
works connected with this plantation have been care- 
fully carried out by. the Forester in charge, but I 
could, of course, not judge in how far the plants had 
suffered in transit before they reached Knockboy and 
were taken charge of by the Forester. I am inclined 
to think that many of the plants must have arrived 
in a condition which made them unfit to cope with 
conditions so unfavourable as those found at Knock- 
boy. At least I cannot explain in any other way why 
such species as Alder, Birch, and' Willow should have 
proved such failures: 

2nd. — Points to be considered in Planting in County 
Galway. 

In considering the advisability or otherwise of con- 
tinuing planting operations in a district like County 
Galway, three main points require special considera- 
tion, and these are: — ... 

(a.) The salt spray carried inland by the sea 
winds ; 

(b.) The heavy westerly gales to which the dis- 
trict is exposed ; 

(c.) The boggy nature of the soil. 

As regard the first and second points, I arrived at 
definite conclusions during my visit to Galway. The 
third point was of a much more difficult nature, and 
I considered it desirable to go and see same older 
plantations on bog lands of varying depth. For this 
purpose I visited a number of places situated in the 
North of Germany, between Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Cuxhaven on the North Sea. There I examined planta- 
tions on bog lands up to twenty-four feet deep, and I 
am now in a position to express a definite opinion. 

(a.) The Salt Spray. 

The strong westerly winds blowing direct from the 
sea are so heavily laden with salt spray, that they 
exercise a most injurious effect upon the young trees 
of most species. Indeed, the Forester of Knockboy in- 
forms me that, frequently after one day’s gale,' the 
foliage of the plants looked burned up. The effect de- 
creases with the distance from the sea shore, so that 
it is probably not felt beyond five miles or so in a 
direct line from the sea. Unfortunately the whole of 
Knockboy is situated within that distance. As far 
as the present experiment goes, it appears that the 
effect is more severe in the case of broad-leaved species, 
than of Conifers. At any rate only the Pines and 
Spruce seem to have withstood this injurious in- 
fluence, but I should not be surprised if further ex- 
perience were to prove that Alder and Birch will also 
overcome it. All the other timber trees will always have a 
hard struggle against this injury, and in parts to 
-•chan extent, that I consider profitable forestry out 
of the question on the slopes which are immediately 
facing the west coast. 


(b.) The Westerly Gales. 

The strong winds generally blow from a direction 
which lies between south-west and north-west, hence 
woods growing on such aspects are specially liable to- 
be thrown or crippled in their development. The 
effect decreases on going inland in an easterly direc- 
tion. The conclusion to be drawn is, that immediately 
near the sea shore profitable forestry is only possible 
on slopes with an aspect between south-east and north- 
east, and on level land lying to the east of fairly high 
hills. With increasing distance from the coast, 
northern and southern slopes may be added, and under 
proper arangements also western aspects. Knockboy 
Hill, being of very moderate height, gives little pro- 
tection even to Its eastern slope. On the other hand, 
at Ballinahinch, already profitable forestry can be 
carried on in spite of the westerly gales, a fact which 
is proved by the fine woods (including Oaks and Silver 
Firs), which have been there produced. And on the 
slopes running down towards Lough Corrib, as well as 
in the vicinity of Oughterard generally, very promis- 
ing woods of various species, more especially of Larch, 
Scotch Pine, Spruce, and Silver Fir, have been pro- 
duced. 

(c.) The boggy nature of the Soil. 

The soil throughout the Knockboy estate may be de- 
scribed as more or less boggy, except small portions on 
the hill where the rock appears on the surface. The 
depth of bog varies from a few inches to over ten feet. 
So far, it has not been possible to observe any decided 
difference in the progress of the young trees on shallow 
and on deep bog. The oldest plantation is, however, 
only four years old, and this particular area is exposed 
to other very unfavourable conditions described under 
(a) and (6). Of the older plantations which I saw in 
County Galway, none are situated on deep bog land, 
so that they do not teach us in how far success on 
deep bog may be looked for. Under these circum- 
stances I had to look elsewhere for evidence, and this- 
I found in a number of bogs situated in the vicinity 
of Bremen and Hamburg. There I visited more par- 
ticularly the reclamation works which have been 
carried out in the bogs of Hellwege, Augustendorf, and' 
Burgrittensen. 

Hellweger Bog. 

This bog has a depth of up to twenty-five feet. On 
parts where the peat had been cut, and the upper only 
unfit for fuel, left on the mineral soil, I found very 
flourishing woods of Oak, Spruce, and Scotch Pine. On 
the uncut bog of an original depth of twenty-four feet, 
ere draining operations were commenced nearly 
100 years ago, and in the vicinity of a settlement, I 
found very fine Spruce and Oak woods. Both were 
about forty-two years old, and the trees showed the- 
following average dimensions: — 

Spruce — Height 54 feet, diameter =12 inches- 
measured at 4 feet from the ground. The 
trees were straight and in every way well 
grown. 

Oah. — Height 45 feet, diameter =16 inches, 
measured i at 4 feet from the ground, with 
clean boles up to 23 feet long. 

I also found Apple trees close by laden with fruit.. 

All these trees were in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the settlement on an area which had been 
drained for a considerable number of years before the 
trees were planted. Cattle, pigs, geese, and fowls 
were constantly straying into these woods, so that the 
soil had the benefit of their droppings. 

Here then is an instance which shows that good 
trees can be grown on bog land which lias been drained 
for some time, and which has, to some extent, been 
manured. 

Augustendorf er Bog. 

Of this bog an area of about 2,800 acres has been 
planted up with forest trees. 

The deptli of the bog ranges from twenty to twenty- 
six feet, and its composition resembled in every way 
the deeper bogs found in County Galway. The sur- 
face is covered with heather, with here and there a 
little grass. Under the heather lies a thin layer of 
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.humus produced by the heather, then comes a layer 
of light yellowish brown peat (used for the manufac- 
ture of litter), and tiiis goes gradually over into a 
darker mass, which is cut and used as fuel. 

The process of cultivation was as follows : 

The area was drained, so that the ditches divided 
it into strips thirty feet broad. The ditches on each 
side of the strips were two feet deep, while the main 
ditches were of sufficient depth to carry off the water. 
During six years the surface layer of the soil was 
lightly burned, and buck wheat grown. After the 
harvesting of the sixth crop, the ditches were deepened 
to three feet, and each scrip was divided into two 
fifteen-feet broad strips by an additional ditch. The 
soil taken out of the ditches was spread over the intei*- 
vening areas. Then forest trees were planted, especi- 
ally Oak, Spruce, Scotch Pine; and later on also, 
Larch, Weymouth Pine, and Austrian Pine, while 
Birch appeared in large numbers from seed brought 
by the wind. 

The first forest plantation was made in 1868, so 
that it is now twenty-seven years old ; the youngest is 
eight years old. 

These plantations did at first very well, so that very 
promising results were expected. At the age of ten to 
twelve years, however, the trees began to fall off, and 
now it is clear that the whole must be put down as a 
failure. The Oaks have mostly disappeared, and 
those which still exist are miserable specimens of the 
species. The Spruce also has done very badly. The 
Scotch Pine suffers dreadfully from the leaf-shedding 
disease, and from the attacks of an insect ( Betinoa 
buoliana ) ; in a few places it has done better, where 
the bog is less deep, but even here it is very branchy. 
Larch looked miserable in most parts, and only fairly 
well in a few. Austrian Pine, of which only a few 
specimens existed, had done fairly well, but it had 
a very bushy appearance. Weymouth Pine had, up 
to an age of fifteen years, done better than any of the 
above-mentioned pines. Best of all had, no doubt, 
done Birch. That tree was at first cut away,. because 
it threatened. to interfere with the other species; now 
it is being sown in strips, to replace them, where they 
have failed. 

The result of my inspection of the Augustendorfer 
bog is, that, profitable forestry without artificial 
manuring is not practicable on deep bogs. 

Burgrittensen Bog. 

I next visited this bog, where I was told plantations 
have been established on varying depths of bog-land. 
Here the land had been drained by ditches fifteen feet 
apart, and the species grown were the same as on the 
Augustendorfer bog. The depth of bog ran from per- 
haps eighteen inches to several fees.. I went carefully 
through the plantations which ran up to an age of 
about thirty years, and I came to the conclusion that 
success depends in the first place on the depth of the 
bog. Wherever it was not more than about three 
feet, the plantations did well; as soon as the depth 
increased beyond a yard, the growth of the trees fell 
off at once. Places with a depth of four and a half 
or five feet could be picked out at a glance by. the in- 
ferior development of the trees. This I consider a 
very important lesson, which I learned on this tour. 

As regards species, Burgrittensen showed that 
splendid Oak can be produced on bog not more than 
two feet deep, and fair Oak up to three feet deep, but 
not beyond. Weymouth Pine here also has done par- 
ticularly well ; Scotch Pine came next, and then 
Spruce. Of Larch not much was seen here. 

The Conclusion to be derived from the above notes 
may be thus worded : — 

“ On old drained and manured bog-lands profit- 
able forestry can be carried on, irrespective of 
their depth ; on newly drained bog-lands profitable 
forestry ceases with a depth of bog of about three 
feet, unless such land is manured or improved by 
bringing mineral soil on to it.’ 

3rd. — Proposals, regarding future Operations . 

(a.) Knockboy. 

Guided by the considerations described above, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that profitable forestry, 
as far as. the production of timber is concerned, is 
not likely to be practicable on the Knockboy estate, 
-on account of the heavy salt spray and the strong 


westerly gales, but that it is practicable a little further 
away from the western sea-board, especially cm lands 
which are somewhat protected against the severe gales. 

At the same time, as already a considerable outlay 
has been incurred at Knockboy, I should not abandon 
the experiment, because, with n comparatively small 
additional outlay, final conclusions will be arrived at. 
The land is fenced and drained, and the re-planting of 
parts of the area will not cost much. Should the 
production of useful timber prove ultimately impos- 
sible, then, at any rate, a valuable shooting preserve 
will have been established, which is not unlikely to 
yield an adequate return on the outlay. With this 
object in view I should propose the following opera- 
tions: — 

The first object to be aimed at is to give shelter 
against the strong winds, and the accompanying salt 
spray. A single shelter-belt on the western edge of 
the estate will not give this, because it would take a 
great number of years to produce it, and then its 
effect would only reach a comparatively short distance. 
Shelter must be provided all over the area, and this 
had best be done by growing strips of suitable trees, 
at intervals of, say, ten feet. So far we have no final 
evidence which tree will be best suited for the purpose, 
but I think a trial should be made with Birch, Alder, 
and Mountain Pine. I propose, therefore, to sow 
strips of these at intervals of ten feet, operations to 
be commenced on the western boundary of the estate, 
and the strips to run north and south. As I believe 
sowings will succeed better than planting, I propose 
that the turf be lightly taken off in strips about twelve 
to eighteen inches broad, so as to get rid of the heather, 
and that the seeds be sown on these and lightly raked 
in. Alder and Mountain Pine should be sown in 
Spring ; Birch in Summer, as soon as the seed is ripe. 
The percentage of seeds of Birch and Alder which 
germinate is small, hence they should be sown rather 
dense. There should be a number of rows of Birch, 
Alder, and Pine, each separately, so as to see which 
succeeds best. 

At first only a limited area should be thus treated. 
If the experiment succeeds, more valuable species can 
be introduced between the rows, when they have reached 
a sufficient height to give the necessary Shelter. 

Although I believe that sowings will succeed best 
in this case, it is desirable to make another attempt 
with planting. I propose, therefore, to plant a num- 
of rows with two-year old seedlings. For this purpose 
the plants should be raised on a sheltered spot in 
specially prepared soil, and, when two , years old, 
planted out with a peg or a narrow long spade, so as 
to get their roots down as deep as possible. 

In the present instance I should sow on bog of any 
depth that may come into the way, as the object is to 
find out by experiment what can fie done on such land. 
In' the case of any new areas being taken up, I shall 
make different proposals. 

(b.) The County of Galway generally. 

As early as December, 1885, I pointed out, in a 
pamphlet written at the request of the late Earl of 
Carnarvon, then Viceroy of Ireland, that afforestation 
might prove of great value to Ireland, and I should 
invite special attention to pages 23-26 of that 
pamphlet (printed in January, 1886, by Alex. Thom 
& Co., Queen’s Printers, Dublin), wfiere I have deals 
with the labour question in connection with afforesta- 
tion. 

I still hold the views then expressed, and I am more 
than ever convinced that afforestation may become a 
powerful help in settling the Irish land question. How 
the Government can help in this respect, I propose to 
illustrate in the case of County Galway: — 

■ The county has, according to the returns for 1893, 


Lands under Crops, including 

inures. 

Percentage of 
Tota! Area. 

Meadows, ... 

202,489 

13-5 

Land under Grass, 

723,446 

48-1 

Land, Fallow,. 

2,402 

•1 

Woods and Plantations, 

' 25,147 

1-7' 

Turf Bog, . 

154,185 

10-3 

Marsh, • 

69,074 

4-6 

Barren Mountain Land, 

261,483 

17-4 

Water, Roads, Fences, . 

64,136 

4-3 

Total, 

1,502,362 

100-0 
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Or, summed up : 


Land used for Agricultural 
purposes, 

Woods and Plantations, 
Waste Land generally 
Water, Roads, and Fences, 


Area Percentage of 
in Acres. Total Area. 

928,337 61-7 

25,147 1-7 

484,742 32-3 

64,136 4-3 


Total, . .1,502.362 100-0 


In other words, 484,742 acr-es, or about one-third of 
the county, consists of waste land which gives very 
little or no return, the only income derived from it 
consisting of shooting or low grazing rents. I maintain 
that a considerable portion of this area could be used 
more profitably by putting it under forest. 

It is generally argued against such a measure, that 
the price for timber already produced in County Gal- 
way rules very low, and that in consequence it does 
not pay to plant. Such an argument is, in my 
opinion, the result of short-sightedness. As long as 
timber is brought into the market in small quantities 
and at irregular intervals in an out of the way locality, 
fair prices cannot possibly be expected, because re- 
munerative local industries cannot spring up. If, on 
the other hand, large quantities are offered for sale 
regularly every year, a steady trade in timber will 
spring up, and above all local industries will develop. 
The returns showing the imports of timber into Great 
Britain and Ireland give their value as about 
£18,000,000 annually. And, again, the value of wood 
pulp imported annually reaches a large figure (I be- 
lieve considerably over a million pounds in value). 
Now, amongst the imports of timber are several thou- 
sand tons of Birch from America, which is used for 
bobbins and such like articles. Why could they not 
be produced in a district like Galway? Or, take 
Spruce and Scotch Pine of which the wood pulp is 
made, which comes from abroad. There is no reason 
why wood pulp factories should not spring up in Gal- 
way, especially where water power is available, if there 
was an annual outturn of say at least 20,000 tons of 
Spruce and Scotch Pine timber. Again, the demand for 
mining props in England and Wales is steadily in- 
creasing, and prices are not likely to remain always as 
low as they happen to be at present. Nor are the im- 
ports of large timber likely 'to continue as freely and at 
such low rates as at present. Within a very limited 
space of time, the United States of America will want 
every stick which Canada can spare, thus reducing the 
imports into Britain by about one and a half millions 
of tons, while it is more than doubtful whether the 
countries aTound the Baltic will be able to continue 
to send us as much timber as of late. 

On the whole then I am more satisfied than ever that 
afforestation, if done economically and judiciously, 
will pay in Ireland, especially in districts like County 
Galway, where water carriage is close at hand. 

Afforestation may be undertaken by the State or 
by private persons. Whether under existing circum- 
stances much will be done by the latter is doubtful, 
because times are bad, and many private owners are 
short of cash. It is a question worth considering, 
whether the State could not help by making suitable 
advances. 

In the case of agricultural holdings, the State, I 
understand, advances money which is repaid, capital 
and interest, in a number of years by annual pay- 
ments of five per cent, cf the amount advanced. The 
agriculturist can do this as he reaps his first crop at 
the end of a year. In the case of forests on the other 
hand the returns do not commence until after the 
lapse of a series of years, and few proprietors could 
afford to pay at once five per cent, on any advance 
made for the purpose of planting. I should there- 
fore, urge upon the Government the question whether 
advances for planting could not be made on the fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

(1.) That the amount advanced shall be sufficient 
(and no more) to meet the cost of draining, fencing, 
and planting. 

(2.) That the proprietor shall pay two-a-half per 
cent, (the rate at which Government can borrow 
money) annually on such advance, until the planta- 
tions commence to yield a return, commencing from 
that moment the annual payment to be raised suffi- 
ciently to repay capital and interest within a limited 
period of time. Example : — In the case of a larch or 


Scotch pine plantation, two-and-a-half per cent, 
might be paid during the first twenty-five years ; after 
that from seven to ten per cent, until the capital and 
interest are paid off. 

(3.) Government to have a lien on the plantation 
until the advance is paid back, and consequently a 
certain control over the management. 

If Government were willing to consider any such 
plan the details of the scheme could easily be worked 
out. 

Meanwhile the State might set an example by ac- 
quiring suitable lands, either by purchase or on lease, 
and putting them under forest. For this purpose I 
should propose Oughterard as the centre of operations 
In that vicinity I have seen various blocks of waste 
land fit for planting, and an effort might be made to 
secure a certain area, say 5,000 acres to begin with. 
The land need not be in one block; on the contrary, 
it should be composed of a number of blocks to be 
taken up where suitable land is available. It would, 
however, be advisable not to go below a certain mini- 
mum size for each block, say about 500 acres. 

Of the land so secured, a certain proportion would, 
in all probability, consist of deep bog. In planting, 
this should for the present be passed over, if more than 
three feet deep, and occurring in large patches. Small 
patches, up to four or even five feet deep, might be 
planted. 

The draining of the land should be done in strips 
thirty feet broad, and the soil taken out of the ditches 
should be uniformly spread over the intermediate 
strips, especially if the soil so taken out consists partly 
of mineral substances. Draining need, at the outset, 
not be done deeper than two ieet, and the ditches 
should be laid out systematically so that all parts re- 
main accessible. With this end in view, roads should 
be laid out in the first place, whenever possible, east 
and west, and the thirty feet broad strips should run 
at right angles to the roads, that is to say, north and 
south. Of course the special configuration of the 
ground may necessitate deviations from this plan. 
Assuming that a daily wage of 2s. for a man, the 
draining should not casit more than 30s. an acre. 

And intervening patches of deep bog may be partially 
drained by a few ditches, so as to prepare them for 
future planting, should further experience be encourag- 
ing. 

Fencing, at Is. the running yard, may be put down 
at 10s. an acre all round. 

Draining and fencing, together equal about £2 an 
acre. 

The details of the planting as regards species and 
method cannot be given once and for all ; they must be 
decided according to the situation, soil, and other con- 
ditions in each case. Generally speaking, there is no 
reason why it should cost more than £2 an acre. 

Total estimated cost about £4 per acre. 

The cost of supervision need not be high. Mr. 
Robertson, the Forester at Knockboy, if transferred 
to Oughterard, could carry out the works here con- 
templated, if occasionally advised by an expert of 
wider experience than he has as yet been able to ac- 
quire. At the outset, however, a definite plan of 
action for each block should be drawn up. 

The important point as regards any direct action on 
the part of Government, is that forests should not be 
created in large blocks, where special forest labourers 
would be required. What I am specially looking for 
is the establishment of moderate sized blocks scattered 
over the country, lying between the cultivated fields 
and grazing grounds of the small peasantry. In the 
latter case the man who cultivates a few acres of land 
has an opportunity of earning some additional money 
by working in the plantations during winter, when 
his fields do not require his attention. This is a 
point to be kept steadily in view, because its realiza- 
tion will much contribute towards the peace of the 
country, and it will help to cut away the ground under 
the feet of the political agitator. 

The above is a short sketch of the measures whicli I 
should submit for the consideration of the Congested 
Districts Board. If the Board decides to take action 
on the lines here indicated, and desires it, I shall be 
happy to assist it in drawing up a detailed scheme,, 
and in advising it as the work proceeds. 

W. Schtjch. 

October, 1895. 
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Document put in by Mr. George Russell in connection with the Evidence given by him before the Commission. 


STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES, 1905. 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES STATISTICS — continued. 


Name of Society. 


, Total . 
I Amount of | 


I Expenses. | Net Profit. | 


MEATH. 
I Cortown, 


£ s d. 

3 0 11] 


4 8 6»! 


Abbeyleix, 

BaUyfln, 

Kyle. 

Lisduff, 


1903 

1903 


697 0 
135 0 


6 18 

1 14 . 

4 7 8J: 


1904 

1903 


1904 

1904 

1905 


1902 

1905 


— I Loss 12s. E 
4 19 2J' 


CONNAUGHT. 


I OIm. l3le3 ’ 
Lettermore, 
Menlougb, 


Newcastle, 

Oranmore, 

Eossmuck, 


1899 

1898 

1898 


2 17 3 
1 5 71 
1 18 5i| 


Annaglimore, 

Ballinagleragh, 

Belhavel, 

Cloonmorris, 

Farnaught, 

Oleoade, 

Kinlough, 

Lurgauboy, 


1901 

1905 


| Loss 12s. lOd. 


Mayo. 

11 Sound, 

Addergoole, 

Attymass, 

Balia and Blecarra, 
Ballyliane, 

Bangor Erris, 

Bekan, 

Belmullet, 

Breaffy, 

Burriscarra and Bal-| 
rubber. 

Clare Island, 

Croaghpatrick, 

Currane, 

Derrylohane, 
Drummin, 

Enniscoe, 


1899 

1900 
1905 


509 0 
248 7 „ , 
214 0 0 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES STATISTICS — continued. 


No. 

Name of Society. 

3. 

% § 

a" 

Loan Capital. 

Deposits. 

rotal Capita!. 

Total. 
Amount of 
Loans. 

is! 

Expanses. 

Net Profit. 

Reserve Fund 

Observations. 

a 

„ 

4. 

5 

6. 

7 . 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 


CONNAUGHT— con. 
Galway— con. 



£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 


* 1 

• *■4 

£ s. d. 


26 

28 

20 

30 

|1 

36 

37 

38 

40 

Killasser, 

Killeen, 

Kilmaclasser, 

Kilmeena, 

Kilmore Err is, 
Kilvine and Ballin- 
dine. 

Logboy, 

Louisburg, 

Lower Achill, 

Mayo Abbey, 

Middle Achill, 
Mount Partry, 
Murneen, 

Newport East, 
Tieranaur, 

1808 

1305 

1902 
1898 
1900 

1898 

1900 

1901 

1903 

1899 

1900 
1903 

40 

32 

89 

218 

23 

58 

24 
79 

30 

79 

50 0 0 
100 0 0 

150 0 0 
100 0 0 

100 0 0 
40 0 0 
100 18 11 
100 0 0 
121 17 10 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 

151 3 7 
50 2 7 

150 0 0 

75 0 0 
50 0 0 
20 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 11 54 

20 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 

50 0 0 
175 0 0 
200 0 0 
200 0 0 

120 0 0 

150 0 0 
40 0 0 

151 10 4$ 
100 0 0 

100 0 0 
100 0 0 
171 3 7 
60 2 7 
160 0 0 

138 0 0 
9®! io o 
135 10 0 
222 10 0 

200 10 0 
100 0 0 
120 0 0 
107 10 0 

130 0 0 
53 0 0 
193 10 0 

27 

48 

45 

45 

45 

25 

11 

56 

0 11 5 
0 6 11 
0 10 2 
0 2 1 

0 4 1 
0 0 1 
0 12 3 
0 3 7 
0 2 1 
4 5 7j 
0 5 11 
0 9 7 
0 9 1 
0 7 8 

0 7 10 

J 9 81 
2 5 li 
16 5 

2 15 

0 3 11 

1 15 84 
114 

1 5 04 

2 5 0J 

2 0 74 

1-18 8 

2 2 4 

3 15 114 
1 17 10 

3 3 11 

7 7 9 
1 10 94 
5 1 11 

4 12 3 
1 5 04 

12 2 6 
7 12 84 
0 3 5 

5 10 04 
. 

LOSS £2 10s. Ojd, 


HOSCOMMON. 












1 

Boyle, 

1899 

43 

13 18 2 

140 0 0 

158 18 2 

109 0 0 

15 

1 15 8 

3 4 7 



3 

Dysart, 

1903 


125 0 0 


125 0 0 

18 0 .0 







Sligo. 












1 

2 

3 

5 

6 
7 

Achonry, 

BallinfuU, 

Ballintrilliek, 

Ballymote, 

CUff, 

Cliifony, 

Grange, 

1904 

1900 

1900 

1904 

32 

98 

62 

30 

240 3 2 
250 0 0 
100 0 0 
170 0 0 

71 2 1 

25 0 0 
95 0 0 

143 0 0 

265 3 2 
345 0 0 
100 0 0 
313 0 6 

271 2 1 

484 0 0 
527 0 0 
22 0 0 
300 10 0 

374 0 0 

57 

63 

58 

4 19 9 

3 4 0 
0 5 0 

4 0 10 

0 5 6 

7 4 2 
4 3 44 
2 9 04 
0 4 2 

7 4 74 

7 4 2 

7 8 74 

6 12 104 

0 4 2 

7 4 7. 





13,035 25,718 4 0 

12,710 7 11 

38,428 12 8 

43,641 8 5 

7,453 

186 12 6 

531 8 5 

1,717 17 10 
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Documents put in by the Right Hon. F. S. Wrench, in connection with the Evidence 
given by him before the Commission. 


Connec- 

Congestecl 

Districts 


Dillon 

Estate. 


A.— STATEMENT OF VIEWS. 


In 1891, on the formation of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, I was appointed one of the official mem- 
bers to specially represent agriculture, and took my 
full share in the development of agriculture in the 
Congested Districts, and in all matters connected with 
the purchase of estates. During my membership of 
the Board, which ceased on my appointment as 
Estates Commissioner in 1903, I visited from time to 
time most of the estates which were taken up by the 
Board for the purpose of relieving congestion, or for 
improving the condition of the occupiers. 

Work of this kind, which was entirely new to Ire- 
land, and which involved many legal and other diffi- 
culties, was naturally slow at the commencement, and, 
up to 1898, the entire of such lands dealt with by 
the Board amounted to only some 15,000 acres. It 
therefore occurred to me that we should never make 
any real impression on this part of the work unless 
we were able to secure some larger estates, and, with 
that object, I approached Lord Dillon, whose estate 
had long been’ in a most unsatisfactory condition. 
The Memorandum which follows I wrote at the time, 
and the result was the purchase of the Dillon Estate 
some six or seven months later. Mr. Doran has 
already described the condition of this estate before it 
was purchased, and as at present. 

MEMORANDUM OF 29th SEPTEMBER, 1898. 

“ Shortly before starting to investigate the doings 
“ of the German Colonization Commission I spent 
“ the better part of a week with Mr. Henry Doran 
“in going through a great part of the Swinford 
“ Union, and in inspecting the Port Royal Estate, 
“lying between Tourmakeady and Claremorris, re- 
“ cently purchased by the Congested Districts Board. 
“ Swinford was selected as being one of the chief 
“plague spots in Ireland, a miserably poor agri- 
‘ ‘ cultural district, where there are no opportunities 
“ of fishing, burning kelp, taking seaweed, or 
“mountain grazing, privileges enjoyed by many 
“ other residents in Congested Districts ; while here 
“the land and migratory labour provide the only 
“ means of support for the people. 

‘ 1 Each day we discussed the question in all its 
‘ 1 bearings, and I started for Germany with my 
“mind full of the existing condition of the Swin- 
“ ford Union, which now demands a strong effort 
“to be made for its improvement, while nowhere in 
“ Poland, or in that part of Russia which I visited 
“ have I seen anything to equal in squalor and 
“ wretchedness some of the houses on the Port Royal 
“ Estate. 

“ The Congested Districts Board, the Parish Com- 
“ mittees, started by Father O’Hara, and the good 
“ works supervised by Mother Morrogh Bernard. 
“ have each, in their way, been productive of much 
“ good, but, so far, only the fringe of the question 
“has been touched, while, at the present rate of 
“ progress, it would take the Congested Districts 
“ Board several generations to produce any marked 
“effect in the purchase and redistribution of estates. 
‘ ‘ This is, perhaps, inevitable with a Board so con- 
“ stituted, and with the opportunities of purchasing 
“ estates that come before it. The Board has done 
“ admirable experimental work, and has paved the 
“ way for wider measures. 

“ In dealing with this question there appear to 
“ be definite propositions which should be constantly 
“borne in mind. 

(a.) “ The desirability that either the tenants should 
“ have purchased their holdings, or the Board 
“ have purchased the estate, before any ecn- 
“ siderable improvements are effected by Public 
“ Funds. 

“ In addition to the difficulty of allocating im- 
provements should the cases come before the 


“ Land Courts, wherever the relation of land- 
“ lord and tenant continues to exist, there is an 
“ inherited distrust in the tenant’s mind that 
“ the landlord may, in some way, take advan- 
“ tage of the improvements, and public improve- 
“ ments would not be turned to at all the same 
“ account, as if made on land of which the 
“ occupier regarded himself as the owner. 

(6.) “ That the land in the hands of tlve tenants 
“ at present could, by drainage, and a proper 
“ system of cultivation be made to produce at 
“ least double what it now produces. 

(c.) “ That the productive power of a certain class 
“ of land under cultivation is far greater than 
“ that of the same land under grass. 

(d.) “That many owners of tenanted lands, and 
“ also of grazing lands, in or near the Con- 
“ gested Districts, would be inclined to sell if 
“ they felt that they would be fairly treated, 
“ and that sales could be completed within a 
“ reasonable time, and thus a further impetus 
“ would be given to purchase.” 

“ Assuming that these propositions are correct, 
“ much could be done, both by purchasing grazing 
“ lands, which could he divided into holdings of suit- 
“ able size for purposes of migration, and by buying 
“ tenanted estates, and setting to work something on 
“the lines of the German Colonization Commission, 

‘ ‘ with a resident manager to bring about a better 
“ system of cultivation, and to inaugurate and direct 
“ necessary improvements. 

“ There are endless ways of doing this, but I will 
“ illustrate one. Manure is a great desideratum for 
“land in these poor districts. Remove the ani- 
‘ 1 mals from the houses, put up simple outbuildings, 
“ and teach the people to make proper use of the 
“ peat mould within reach, and the supply of 
“ manure would be largely increased. But it is not 
“necessary to go into every detail. That much 
“ could be done, and that the people would not, as a 
‘ ‘ rule, be slow to take advantage of the help held 
“ out to them, may be assumed. 

“ Some supervision of estates sold, not only in 
“the Congested Districts, but elsewhere, will, I 
“ fear, become necessary, if we are to believe the 
‘ ‘ reports that constantly reach us of holdings being 
1 ‘ subdivided on purchased estates. It might also 
“be advisable to take some powers to enable the 
“Board of Works,, or some other body, to advance 
“ money for certain approved co-operative purposes, 
“ as once a general improvement is attempted one 
“ of the first steps should be to teach the people to 
' ‘ co-operate amongst themselves. 

“ To put my recommendation to the test, I sug- 
“ gest that Lord Dillon should be approached to see 
“if he will take a reasonable offer for his estate in 
“the County Mayo, which is valued at £20,000 a 
“year, and occupied by between 3,000 and 4,000 
“tenants. If this estate could be purchased, a 
1 ‘ solid beginning could be made towards raising the 
“ status and power of producton of one of the 
" poorest districts in Ireland ; while, if Lord 
“Dillon were fairly treated, it would, no doubt, 
“ largely conduce to other sales being brought about. 
“If this were accomplished a striking effort would 
“ have been made to deal with constantly recurring 
“ distress in a specially poor district, an effort 
“which, if successful, would go some way towards 
“ solving one of the most difficult problems in Ire- 
“ land as far as it is capable of solution. 

“ That an absolute cure can be effected is not 
“ possible, but that so large an improvement could 
“be brought about as to justify a considerable 
“ advance of public funds, I am sanguine enough 
“ to believe. 

“ (Signed), Fredk. S. Wrench.” 

2 Q 
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In arriving at the price it is only right, however, 
to mention that in the negotiations which took place 
between Lord Dillon and myself Lord Dillon regarded 
£13,000 as the outside annual sum which he could 
reckon upon receiving from the estate, and as his 
Solicitor saw his way, owing to special circumstances, 
to obtain nearly that amount by the investment of 
±-300,000, it was this inducement which prevailed on 
Lord Dillon to accept the offer which I made on behalf 
of the Board. 

The Dillon Estate was not one where much could 
be done by way of enlarging the holdings, owing to 
the small amount of untenanted land, but it was 
possible to bring about the beneficial results of pur- 
chase, and to effect some substantial improvements, 
and I had always hoped that the estate might be 
specially taken up with a view to the bettering of 
agriculture, and of inculcating among the small 
holders more advanced methods of managing their 
holdings in the way I have indicated in my Memoran- 
dum of the 29th September. 

German X should further add that I reported about that 
Coloni- time to the Government on a Scheme of Colonization 
zation carried out by the German Government in the Polish 
scheme. p rov j nce s. My Report, a copy of which is submitted 
herewith, was intended solely to call attention to the 
methods adopted to colonize and improve an agricul- 
tural district, and in such matters there is naturally 
much to be learned from such an intelligent and 
thoughtful people as the Germans. 

Constantly The question, therefore, as to how the Congested 
engaged in Districts of Ireland can be raised out of their present 
efforts to state is no new one to me, and I have been constantly 
improve employed in efforts in that direction for the last 
Congested sixteen years, and as I am also an Honorary Director 
Districts ,-,f the Irish Lace Depot I have had under my special 
for last observation the jn'ogress of that cottage industry that 
sixteen h aSj so far, proved the most successful in Ireland, the 
ye&is. return from the lace classes in one district in Mayo 
bringing in last year to the workers as remuneration 
for their work a. sum considerably in excess of the 
entire valuation of the district. 

Three There are practically three classes of Congested 
classes of Districts : — 

Ddslrict^ First Class are those which lie inland in the 

10 s ' mountainous districts, in the midst of heather, bog, 
and swamps, and where there is little or no un- 
tenanted land which is fit to be used for agricultural 
p-jr poses, and may be called Mountainy Estates. 

The "Second Class are those which lie mainly along 
the shores of the Atlantic, and which are chiefly 
composed of rocks and bog, and the residences on 
which are occupied by peasants, who live and earn 
their money by fishing, or by migrating to England 
and Scotland for the harvest, or in other ways out- 
side agriculture proper, and who, on their little ac- 
commodation holdings, cultivate potatoes and patches 
of oats for their own families and cattle, and some- 
times graze a very poor class of cattle and sheep on 
the surrounding mountains on which they may have 
grazing rights. These may be called the Maritime 
Estates. 

The Third Class are chiefly agricultural, where the 
holdings have been held, to a great extent, in run- 
dale, or in very small and sometimes scattered por- 
tions and are capable of improvement from an agri- 
cultural point of view, and may be termed Congested 
Agricultural Estates. 

Of the First Class many examples could be found 
in Kerry and Donegal. 

Of the Second Class there are no more striking in- 
stances than the Island of Gorumna, and the pro- 
montories of Lettermullen and Lettermore ; and, 

Of the Third Class the Dillon Estate, or parts of 
it, provide an example. 

In many of these spots where there are accessories 
such as fishing, a supply of sea-weed, and possibly 
the burning of kelp, and where cottage and other 
industries are encouraged, and where often mou tain 
grazing is held at a cheap rate, the western peasants 
lead a better and more independent life than others 
who live inland, and who have nothing but their 
small holdings of bad land to depend on, and it is 
questionable if it really benefits these people by giving 
them only such a small increase of poor land as might 
tempt them to try to live by the land alone. In such 
cases the people would be too often tempted to give 
up the trade, out of which they may be making a fair 
living, and to fall back on the easier task of barely 


existing on the land, and thus an injury might be 
inflicted on those it was proposed to help. 

For the improvement of Class One there is very Remedies 
little to be done. The reclamation of poor peaty land forClassl. 
is not, as a rule, successful, or worth the labour 
expended on it ; and it is doubtful if the rising 
generation, with .the world before them will be satis- 
fied to settle down in such surroundings. Something 
might, no doubt, be done to improve the dwellings of 
the x>eople, now often most miserable, and by the 
erection of outhouses for their live stock, and by 
fencing in mountain runs under some such schemes 
as have been successful elsewhere under the Parish 
Committees ; but the purchase of such estates should 
rnly be approached with great caution. 

For the Second Class the most hopeful remedy is Remedies 
the development and improvement in the trades and for Class 2. 
industries in which the people may be engaged, as I 
submit has already been admirably done by the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

For the Third Class certain remedies are available ; Remedies 
— the striping of rundale holdings, the drainage of for Class 3. 
wet spots, especially where, as in some cases, there 
are pockets of good land, at present water-logged, and 
where, by the use of dynamite and the blasting of 
rocks under expert supervision, the water may be 
taken away in a manner that could not be attempted 
by the occupiers individually, and thus an increased 
area of cultivable land created. The people who have 
such holdings could also be instructed in better agri- 
culture, the growth of forage crops for their stock, 
different vegetables for home use and sale, and the 
fencing in of the runs which are allotted to them for 
cattle and sheep ; also, where sufficient land is avail- 
able, and can be obtained elsewhere, tenants of the 
larger holdings could be migrated, if they are willing 
to go, and the holdings which they leave amalgamated 
with the holdings of those tenants who remain, as 
has been done already to some small extent, the dis- 
like of migrating to a distance which has heretofore 
existed being, in my opinion, an obstacle that is 
likely every year to become less formidable. 

While much good may be done in the above direc- p os ;tj on 
tiens, in many of these places it will seldom be pos- 0 f sma ji 
sible to place the occupants who remain on such holder 
estates in a really flourishing agricultural condition, with re- 
as, from the nature of the soil and climate, they can- gard to 
not produce either crops or cattle of a superior class agricul- 
which can compete with the produce of the more tural 
favoured districts. It must always be borne in mind products, 
that, except in the smaller agricultural industries of 
poultry, pigs, and dairying, and the raising of young 
stock the tendency of the age is against the small 
farmer of indifferent land, who cannot produce either 
corn or cattle of the first quality, that will readily 
sell in the open market. Nothing has been more 
marked in recent years, since the growth of foreign 
importations, than the difficulty sometimes of selling 
bad cattle at almost any price. Good cattle will 
generally sell, as the buyers of stores, who produce the 
finished article, must have a good foundation to start 
on, while the inferior article, at the same time is 
almost unsaleable ; and though the system of small 
cultivation may be vastly improved, and enable the 
class of very small holders to live a better life, it 
would, in my opinion, be almost criminal to encourage 
them in the hope, even when they become propriet-n-s 
under the Land Purchase Acts, that they can ever 
compete with the experts all the world over in the 
production of the finished article. These remarks are, 
of course; confined to the poor spots of Ireland, and 
do not refer to the richer or more progressive dis- 
tricts, and are not intended to convey the impression 
that nothing can be done for the poorer districts, 
which may be greatly improved if the people and the 
public are not led to expect too much from outside 
help. 

It appears to me that one function, and not the Th t 
least important, of this Commission will be to come j"? 
fo close quarters with the question as to what land ascer- 
is really available for the purposes of migration. taining 

All sorts of vague rumours are in the air. Huge what laud 
tracts of grazing ranches are described stretching for isavailable 
miles and miles as far as the eye can reach, and for migra- 
hundreds of thousands of acres are being put forward tion pur- 
•as “ Untenanted” in nearly every part of the country, poses, 
and thus hopes and expectations are aroused which 
can never be fulfilled when the matter comes to be 
closely investigated. Never is it wise to make greater 
promises than you are likely to be able to perform, 
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pncl it lias been, my experience with the Irish people 
that the true way to gain their confidence is never 
to make a promise that you cairiot fulfil, and then 
to be rather better than your werd. 

In the general desire to find some relief from con- 
gestion, I think you would find that what most rea- 
sonable men will say is, that while they think that 
at present it is an abuse that certain lands which 
are suitable for tillage should be let in large tracts 
on the eleven months system, and be only occupied by 
cattle and sheep, and a few herds’ houses, and that 
they would like to see the experiment made of con- 
verting a considerable portion of such lands in the 
d asses to West into tillage and mixed holdings, that they do 
be encour- not want to interfere with the prosperous part of the 
aged in the population, who work and graze their own holdings, 
country, and who may have acquired some hundreds of acres 
or less of land by their own industry and thrift. 
Neither do they want to interfere with those land- 
lords who reside in their own demesnes, and give con- 
siderable employment in keeping them up, and work- 
ing their home farms. Far rather than set up a 
dead level of small holdings would they prefer to keep 
in the country those classes who may be expected to 
take a prominent part in the development of its re- 
sources, and set an example in agriculture and other 
ways. 

For these reasons, if I may venture to say so, I 
think that the Returns asked for by Parliament with 
reference to untenanted land, and furnished to the 
Estates Commissioners, are on a wrong basis, and are 
calculated to give rise to demands for lands which, 
in all justice, ought to remain in the hands of the 
present occupiers. They include numberless cases 
marked as “Untenanted” which really form part of 
holdings in the occupiers’ possession. They also in- 
clude all the demesne lands occupied by landlords, 
whose only remaining interest in the country is the 
demesne they live in, while, as I shall presently show, 
they exclude tracts of grazing land only occupied by 
cattle and sheep. 

.... To take a concrete example, I propose to deal with 

letting the particular district in Roscommon where what 
lands on 111 a . v be called the abuse of grazing is most notable, 
the eleven an d at can safely be stated that in no other pant of 
months Ireland can anything like the same amount of grazing 
system farms be found lying together in a ring fence. 
comlTan ^ le P al 'ltamentary .and other Returns which I 
abuse.' ^ave above alluded to give no idea as to what land 
is comprised within this grazing area. The only 
way to ascertain this correctly would be to have an 
investigation on the spot by a capable Inspector, with 
the six-inch Government Valuation maps in his hand. 
I have adopted the only other way by which some 
approximation as to the area of the lands can be 
ascertained, and that is, with some local knowledge, 
to go carefully over the revised six-inch maps in the 
Valuation Office, and refer to the particulars of the 
holdings in their books. I give the Electoral Division 
of Castle Plunket as an example of what I mean. 
There is probably in no other electoral division in 
Ireland of the same size so much grass land suitable 
for conversion into tillage. In the Parliamentary 
Return the acreage of untenanted land in this division 
is given at 1,985. I make out that ‘there are probably 
6,254 acres which could be acquired. Therefore there 
is an omission in one electoral division alone of 
4,269 acres of the land that is really wanted, while 
it is quite possible that in other divisions, where there 
may be very few grazing tracts, and several places oc- 
cupied by gentlemen and larger fanners, that the 
results would be exactly the reverse. This Castle 
Plunket district, .including nine Electoral Divisions, 
contains in all, as outlined in the smaller map which 
I produce, as lands apparently only occupied for 
grazing, some 25,000 acres. 

I submit that if an experiment on a large scale of 
migration is desired, there is no other spot in Ireland 
where equally .favourable conditions prevail. The 
carrying out of a Scheme of Settlement on a large 
area lying together means a great saving of expense in 
the erection of buildings, and the making of roads 
and drains and other improvements common to many 
people, bath in the cost of materials and in super- 
vision ; and I cannot believe that the owners of these 
grass lands, if they were fairly approached, and given 
reasonable compensation for the loss of the incomes 
which these lands now produce, would refuse to give 
them up for the public good. There would 'also be 


the advantage of focussing public attention on a 
scheme that could be easily seen and studied. 

It must not be lost sight of, in considering what 
lands .are available for colonization, that there are 
certain rich grass lands which are unsuitable for 
ordinary tillage, and which it would be an economic 
loss to the State to change from their present state of 
the highest productive capacity they can attain, while 
there are lands at present in grass which, by their 
conversion into tillage holdings would become an 
economic advantage to the' general community. 

To turn now to the question as to how these lands j 3 com _ 
are to be acquired, and if compulsion is necessary. In pulsion 
my opinion no compulsion will be necessary, if we are necessary? 
able to deal fairly with the people who are living by 
the letting of the lands. 

In dealing with lands let on the eleven months 
system I have not, so far, met any individual owner 
who would not be prepared to surrender them on being 
assured that he would receive a fair price. I am 
confirmed in this view by the result of inquiries tli at 
were made from the Office of the Land Commission, 
based on the Returns which I have before alluded to 
as unreliable. From ninety-three affirmative answers 
received practically all say that they will sell pro- 
vided they get a satisfactory price. 

I a/m not prepared to say however that grass .lands j n dealing 
can be acquired by the State, and cut up into tillage with the 
holdings, without loss. If tlie valuation of such lands acquisition 
is left to the officials of the Estates Commissioners, or of grass 
the Congested Districts Board, they would naturally lands, and 
be tempted to discount the price for the land below converting 
its value to the owner in its present condition, so as mt0 
to minimise the total loss on resale caused by the holtUnira 
further expenses for dividing it into comparatively ^ i os s niu'st 
small tillage holdings, and let at an .annuity which jj e antici- 
they consider safely secured ; but, in a scheme like pa ted. 
this, to bring about some great public advantage, and 
also in dealing with what may be termed' the hope- 
lessly congested estates, I think the Government must 
be prepared to face a definite loss, and the view put 
forward by the Land Conference, that people were to 
receive an equivalent to their net income, when sell- 
ing land, is one that is generally understood and 
appreciated. 

Referring to .that portion of the work of the Estates Work of 
Commissioners which compares with that of the Con- the Es- 
gested Districts Board. Taking the latter first, the tates Corn- 
work of this kind done by the Estates Commissioners missionerg. 

First — Hie enlargement of existing holdings. 

Second— The migration from existing holdings, 
and creation of hew holdings, when the 
holdings that are left are amalgamated with 
other holdings in the neighbourhood. 

For several reasons the first class of cases is the most ,, , 
hopeful and least costly to deal with, as, when the merit of ' 
tenants have done well on small holdings, 'and have existing 
no outside sources of employment, an addition of land holdings, 
at a fair price is often of the very greatest accommoda- 
tion to them, and no repudiation of the payment of 
tlieir purchase instalments in such oases is at all 
likely. A good instance of this may be seen in the 
Clan/morris Estate in the County of Mayo, where some 
4,000 acres of grass farms were purchased from the 
landlord at a cost of £62,840, and were cut up and 
divided among the tenants. The tenants on this 
estate are a hard-working, intelligent class of people, 
and are turning the additions of land they have re- 
ceived to the best account, and have thrown them- 
selves heartily into the work of improvement, and I 
have little doubt that, with the continued improve- 
ment in agriculture and live stock, this estate will be- 
come an example to other parts of Mayo. Here may 
be seen an old mansion that was burned down some 
sixty years ago, and the demesne converted into 
ordinary holdings, the stone of the old mansion-house 
being used to build some of the new purchasers’ 
houses. 

On land which lias been acquired by the Estates New hold- 
Commissioners, and where new holdings are created, ings and 
the Commissioners, in order to husband their re- the build- 
sources, and to make tlieir operations as widespread as iug of 
possible, and also not to interfere too much with the houses, 
independence of the people, have succeeded in getting 
the purchasers to build new . houses subject to plans 
furnished, assisted by comparatively small grants ; 

2 Q 2 
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and fine substantial bouses, not ornamental but suit- 
able to the country, have been put up on the Lam- 
bert, Bodkin, >and other estates, on a grant being 
made of £30 each house. It is not anticipated that 
people who thus undertake large improvements on a 
small grant are in the least degree likely to repudiate, 
though great care should always be taken in securing 
the proper class of migrants. In the migration work of 
the Commissioners some very suitable migrants have 
been found among men who, heretofore, have earned 
their living by working in England during the hay 
and harvest time ; and these men, notably on the 
Henry Estate, have set to work with a will to make 
improvements, and are putting into practice on their 
own holdings, the better methods of cultivation that 
they have seen in England. But, so far, migration 
has only been attempted on a small scale, and to do 
it on a large scale more funds would be required. 

The Estates Commissioners can give an example of 
what has been done on somewhat the same lines in 
dealing with evicted tenants on the Luggacurran and 
Ooolgreany Estates. 

Differ- The work of the Congested Districts Board is, no 
ences be- doubt, very similar, as any work in the nature of the 
tween the settlement of estates must necessarily have inherent 
work of similarities ; but, if I may say so, the Estates Oom- 
“ missioners, having a higher and more independent 
miBsioiiers c ^ a * s °f people to deal with, have rightly adopted the 
and Con- °f 031 ly making subsidies to ind-ividauls, and 

gested getting them, as far as possible, to undertake their 
Districts own improvements, after being put into possession of 
Board. tii® land ; while the Congested Districts Board have 
taken the more paternal attitude of completing the im- 
provements under the daily supervision of their own 
Inspectors and skilled workmen before handing the hold- 
ings over to the occupiers, a difference which seems to 
me must continue to exist in dealing with very remote 
or poor congested districts, as compared with the more 
prosperous parts of the country. 

With regard to such improvements, it has been the 
object of the Estates Commissioners, so far, only to 
pay from their Reserve Fund for improvements that 
are common to the good of the estate, such as roads, 
main drainage, or the like, and to charge for indivi- 
dual improvements by a slight addition to the an- 
nuity. The Congested Districts Board have naturally 
been more lavish in this respect, and larger sums ap- 

£ ear to have been added 'to the price at which the 
oldings are ultimately sold, on account of improve- 
ments, by the Board, than by the Estates Commis- 
sioners. But if tire Government desire to deal largely 
with this question, they must be prepared to spend a 
certain amount of money, that will not be productive, 
rn getting rid of what is now looked on as a plague spot 
Plan of 111 Ireland. In this connection the plan of house to be 
houses. adopted, both on the poorer estates by the Congested 
Districts Board, and, on the richer estates, by the 
Estates Commissioners, is an important one for the 
country, and I shall produce some photographs of some 
of the most recent houses built by both bodies. 

For tire purpose of dealing with congestion in its 
worst aspects and migration, it appears to me that 
certain sums should be definitely set aside, and that 
such work, or the improvement work of the Estates Com- 
missioners, should not block the work of the general 
settlement of the country by direct sales, which, for 
every reason, should be completed with the least pos- 
sible delay, when the terms have been agreed to by the 
parties, and the estates have been “declared” by the 
Commissioners. 


There is no doubt that certain advantages might 
f accrue by the amalgamation of the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board and the Estates Commissioners 
such as the fact that the officials of the Congested Dis- 
d tpcfis Board would then have a body sitting con- 
tinuously to refer to, that there would be no danger 
t of .«“? overlapping of the work, and that there would 
not be two public bodies in the market buying land 
^different terms — a state of affairs, however, which 
I think could ibe put an end to by arrangement between 
the two bodies. But, looking at the question from a 
d. wider point of view, I doubt if it would be wise to 
disestablish a body constituted as the Board is, and 
which has gained the confidence of the people, and 
which, m spite of mistakes which are inevitable in all 
experiments of the kind, has, from its commencement, 
done very 'admirable work ; also, these badly congested 


districts really require a far more paternal method 
of management than it would be wise for a purely 
official body, such as the Estates Commissioners, to 
apply, whose work ought to be conducted on business- 
like principles, and with the least possible demoraliza- 
tion of the people, by giving help where help is really 
not imperative. 

My suggestion then rather would be to re-organize 
the work of .the two Departments -for the removal of 
•acute congestion ; in one way to bring -them in closer 
touch together, and, in another, to have a sharper 
dividing line between their spheres of action. There 
are certain less poverty-stricken spots in the congested 
districts which I suggest should be removed entirely 
from the control of the Board, and transferred to the 
Estates Commission. In these districts the chief ques- 
tion is really the re-settlement of estates such as is now 
the province of the Estates Commissioners -to deal 
with, and at no time have the Board been able to do 
very much in the matter of establishing industries. 
Then, I should have a certain dividing line, cutting 
off the -acutely congested districts that remain, in 
which the Board’s authority should be supreme and 
uninterfered with by the Estates Commission ; and I 
should establish a system of conference between the 
two bodies with reference to any unfen anted land 
acquired by the Estates Commission in -any of the 
counties which would still have a part scheduled as 
congested. 

Where untenanted land is acquired on any estate it 
seems to ibe a generally accepted axiom that the ten- 
ants on that estate or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, if their holdings are uneconomic and congested, 
should have the first claim -for relief, but -after seeing 
to their wants I think -the second claim to be con- 
sidered is as to how far the -untenanted land can be 
used to relieve acute congestion wherever it exists, and 
that, -for this reason, before it is given away to other 
claimants under -Section 2, the Estates Commissioners 
1 R6 P resenta ' tiv es of the Congested Districts Board 
should consider together what amount can be set apart 
for tiie Board’s purposes. 


^ I., ouggesMons would oe lor -tiie Estates 

Commissioners -to concentrate their attention on those 
spots- where re-settlement, and the creation of new 
holdings, is most urgent, and for tiie Board -to confine 
tiierr efforts to congestion where it is -most acute. 
Both have many years work before them if real im 
provement is to be brought about under either heading. 

The Estates Commission and Congested Districts p 
Board get -all sums required for -payment to a vendor ai 
for purchase of an estate, from the Land Purchase rr 
Fund. tl 

The -funds necessary for -improving estates are in t; 
the case of the Estates Commissioners, drawn in' tiie" 
first ansfcance from the Reserve Fund, and, in that of V. 
the Congested Districts Board, from their general f> 
income. ° ^ 

Where the sums spent on improvements result in 
•tiie resale of the estate at an enhanced price, such 
sums as represent the increased price -are repayable 
out of the Land Purchase Fund, in the case of the 
Estates Commissioners to their Reserve Fund under 
Section 43 (3), and in Congested Districts Board cases 
to them general funds under Section 72 (3). Where 
the sums spent on improvements are not reproductive 
or of such -a nature as to admit of the resales at an 
enhanced price, ,as, for instance, free grants, or roads 
made for the general good, tiie sums so spent are 
paid for either by the -Estates Commissioners or 
Congested Districts Board in the manner I have men- 
tioned, and -are not repayable by tiie Land Purchase 


XUe rule I have stated is the gener-al one ; but there 
are -two sorts of sales which the Estates Commis- 
sioners are entitled to carry through, and which re- 
quire to be dealt with separately. 

1. The first class is the ordinary one where the 
Estates Commissioners buy an estate under Sec- 
tion 6, which, without calculating on the expendi- 
ture of -any improvement money, they see their 
way to resell without loss. In this class of case 
any sum spent on reproductive improvements, 
and in consequence of which an increased price is 
obtained, is -admittedly repayable to -the Reserve 
Fund out of tiie Land Purchase Fund. 
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2. The other class of cases are those referred to 
in the Act 'as Congested Estates, Section 6 (4) 
and (5), in which the Estates Commissioners buy 
an estate at a figure which gives a fair return to 
the vendor, hut which, from its nature, they do 
not think can he sold without loss. An estate, 
in fact, of such a nature that if the tenants on it 
are to he made the owners of economic 'holdings, 
at annuities that can be a'epaid, there must be a 
loss. The Statute contemplates that, in such a 
case, there may be a loss not to exceed in the 
aggregate of such estates 10 per cent. The 1 ss 
so incurred is. to be made good in the way pointed 
out in Section 44 (2), by charging the sum voted 
by Parliament for the expenses of the Commission 
with a sum sufficient to pay interest and sinking 
fund on the total amount of net loss incurred on 
congested estates, i.e., the interest on the loss is 

Difficulties have arisen as to the manner in which 
the provisions of the Act of 1903 can be given effect 
to, which are referred to in the last Report of the 
Estates Commissioners. The decision of Mr. Justice 
Meredith, which is referred to in that Report, has 
been appealed from by the Treasury, the questons on 
which tiie appeal has been taken are therefore sub- 
jitdice. 

In such a scheme as I have suggested for the County 
Roscommon, of converting a large grazing tract into 
tillable holdings, for migrants to be brought from 
further west, if the vendors are to be paid prices so 
as to reproduce such incomes as they may fairly 
reckon on receiving from the lands in normal periods, 
and free from the influences of intimidation, there 
•must necessarily be a loss. 

In those cases where the Congested Districts Board 
have dealt with estates mainly composed of accommo- 
dation holdings, from which the occupiers carry on 
some definite trade, it is also impossible to see how 
a loss can be avoided, while, in such cases of migra- 
tion as the Congested Districts Board have already 
dealt with, they admit at pages 19 and 20 of their 
14th Report that 'an average loss was incurred of £84 
per migrant, in migrating 207 tenants, or some 20 
per cent, on £416, the total expenditure for each 
migrant. 

Therefore, if, as I suggest, more money is required, 
it should, in the one case, be given as an .addition 
to the Reserve Fund of the Commissioners, and, in 
t3ie other, as an increase to the income of the Con- 
gested Districts Board. 

■Size of It is difficult to lay down any general rule as to 
economic the size of an economic holding. In some districts 
holdings, there may be outside sources of employment, where 
a small holding would enable the purchaser to make 
a good living ; in others the class of land, and the 
farming customs of the district, might require a 
larger holding ; but, in any oase every care should 
be taken to avoid creating sucli new holdings as would 
be seriously affected by an incident like the failure of 
the potato crop, or other similar exceptional cause. 


I have not referred to the agricultural work of the 
Board (although I shall be quite ready to answer 
■any questions with regard to it), as that work has now 
been taken over by the Department of Agriculture. 
I believe that much still remains to be done in teach- 
ing the people improved methods of working small 
holdings, in improving their live stock, and in assist- 
ing them to start co-operation ; but it seems to me that 
the main problem before this Commission is to see 
what re-arrangement of lands can be fairly and 
economically brought about so as to help in removing 
what is now a blot on the Congested Districts, while, 
at the same time, these operations may be carried 
out with good results to other parts of the country, 
and without injustice to anyone, and it is therefore to 
these subjects that I have chiefly confined my remarks. 

Frederick Wrench. 

29th October, 1906. 


B.— EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF MR. 

WRENCH TO THE GOVERNMENT IN 
NOVEMBER, 1898, ON THE GERMAN 
COLONIZATION COMMISSION. 

In considering the work of Colonization now carried 
on by the German Government in the Provinces of 
West Prussia and Posen, with which ibis paper 
specially deals, it is necessary to glance very shortly 
at the popular agricultural history of the country, 
and the causes which have led to the experiment being 

As far back .as the seventeenth century the Polish 
landlords imported many Germans into the Province 
of Posen for agricultural purposes, so that for genera- 
tions Germans have been scattered about the province, 
and now form some 30 per cent, of its population. Up 
to the year 1810, and in this district perhaps up to 
1820, the land in Germany was all in the hands of the 
big nobles, and worked by them, partly by labourers 
and partly by tenants who were under an obligation 
to work on the landlord’s land, to give him a portion 
of their crops, and to render him other services. 
After 1810 all those farmers who were sufficiently rich 
to keep a horse in connection with their farms, were 
made free-holders, except as to a portion varying 
from one-third to one-half of their land, which was 
returned to their landlord, their only obligation being 
the payment of taxes to the State. The poorer people 
who were unable to keep a horse remained on under 
the old conditions, but gradually changed more and 
more into absolute labourers, and when in 1850 it was 
intended to convert them also into freeholders, it was 
found that they had but little land in their possession. 
Labourers could not leave their place of living without 
the permission of the landlords, or settle in any tow l 
without the permission of the police, restrictions which 
were annulled by law in 1867, when the labourer was 
left free to go where he liked. From this date on, but 
notably within the last twenty years, German manu- 
factures have largely increased, and German peasants 
have drifted into the large towns where they earn a 
much higher wages. This makes German labour a 
scarce commodify on the large estates, and in the rural 
districts, and increases the difficulty to the big land- 
holders of making agriculture pay. 

The Poles, from their frequent inability to speak 
German, are not so acceptable as mechanics 
in the large towns, and being a more agricul- 
tural people, very prolific, and living on a 
lower social scale than the Germans, they 
have to a considerable extent taken the place of 
the German labourers. They are not apparently re- 
garded by the Government as particularly desirable 
citizens ****** Possessing a keen hunger 
for land, they will be contented with a farm of one- 
fourth the size that would satisfy a German. Of late 
years they, too, have not confined themselves so strictly 
to working in the districts in which they reside, and 
now a large nuniber of them, both men and young 
women, migrate in the summer to Saxony and other 
well-cultivated parts of Germany, for the harvest, 
and work in connection with the beet-root sugar 
f actories, and thus earn much larger wages than they 
would if they remained at home. The married women 
mostly look after the little farms in their absence, 
and the migrant labourers on their return are 'able 
to lead a comparatively idle life. 

These various changes have led to the following re- 
sults : — That the Provinces of Posen and West Prussia 
have become overrun with Poles, who exercise a poli- 
tical influence hostile to the German Government ; 
and that agricultural labour has become so scarce all 
over Germany that the big land-holders find it hard 
to work their estates at a profit. Some of the richer 
among them, who can afford the loss of an immediate 
income, are turning the lands into forest lands, others 
into grazing and stock farms, but in neither case do 
they yield the same return as when under cultivation. 
Notably do these drawbacks injuriously affect the 
Polish landlords, always a generous and free-handed 
race, who spend, it is said, much of their time in 
Paris, Berlin, Warsaw, and other big towns, only 
coming to their estates for some months in the sum- 
mer. A few still remain as resident proprietors and 
cultivate their lands, often with the help of Russian 
labourers who come for the harvest, but as a class they 
are practically bankrupt, and .anxious to sell their 
estates at any fair price. When this state of things 
came about, Prince Bismarck originated tile idea of 
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the Government -buying such estates when they came 
into the market, cutting them up into fair-sized hold- 
ings for German farmers, and getting rid of the 
Polish labourers formerly living on them. 

That tlie experiment is chiefly political is an undis- 
guised fact. ****** This idea of Prince 
Bismarck’s was carried into effect in the year 1886 
by the foundation of the ‘ ‘ Ansiedlungs” or Coloniza- 
tion Commission for the Provinces of West Prussia 
and Posen. These provinces were selected for the 
reasons above stated, and are specially suitable, as in 
Posen, roughly speaking, 55 per cent, of the land is 
in the hands of the big landlords, while in the far 
more prosperous Rhine Provinces they hold but some 
14 per cent. 

The Ansiedlungs Commission is composed of the 
President, Dr. Von Wittenburg, five Deputies, nomi- 
nated by Ministers, four great landed proprietors, 
nominated by the Emperor, the Over-Presidents of 
each province in virtue of their office, and one Deputy 
representing the whole Ministry. Its offices are in the 
town of Posen, where every detail was most kindly 
placed at my disposal by the President. 

The original grant was 100 million marks, or 
£5,000,000, with the proviso that after twenty-five 
years the rents arising from the lands in the hands 
of the Commission were to be paid over to the general 
funds of the State. The Commission has been found 
to work so well that in 1898 a second grant of 
£5,000,000 was made and this proviso annulled, so 
that in future all revenues collected by the Commis- 
sion will be spent in carrying cn its own work. 

The Government seems to have been fully justified 
in making this second grant, as, while in 1891, 197 
holdings were let to colonists, in 1897, 463 were so 
let, and in the present year the number has gone up 
to nearly 800. Also from the returns which every 
independent freeholder has to make of his income it 
has been found that in a great anany instances the 
incomes of the colonists have nearly doubled. 

As previously stated, there does not appear to be 
any difficulty in acquiring land. A large number of 
the Polish nobles are in financial difficulties and 
deeply indebted to the Landschaft Bank, and know- 
ing now that they will be fairly treated by the Com- 
mission, they come at once to that body and offer their 
estates, and I was informed that 100,000 hectares of 
land, equivalent to about 247,100 -acres, had been 
purchased by the Commission this year. When land 
is thus acquired, the Commission, in the flint in- 
stance, sends out one of its two valuers — German 
gentlemen who are recognised authorities on the value 
of laud — to make a valuation which can, in most in- 
stances, .be checked by the valuation made by the 
Landschaft Bank. This bank, before making ad- 
vances, has a valuation made to see that there is .a 
margin of one-third of the value of the estate -as 
security for its advance, and as many of the Polish 
nobles are on its books it can generally give reliable 
information. The valuation made and checked, the 
arrangement is concluded, and the estate becomes 
the property of the Commission. The first step is to 
-appoint a manager, and the President strongly im- 
pressed on me that much of the success of the scheme 
depends upon such manager being a thoroughly -good 
one, who will see that the rules of the Commission 
are rigidly carried out. He proceeds at once to map 
out the holdings, which are divided into portions of 
not less than 15 hectares,* -and to carry out any 
drainage that may be necessary on the estate, this 
being always looked upon as one of the first and most 
necessary of .improvements. Sites for a church, school, 
and village inn are also selected, these being all built 
m suitable .positions by the Commission. Although 
farms are required to be from 15 to 30, and in some 
cases up to 50 hectares, this does not prevent the 
Commission from supplying artizans, such as the 
railway officials, postmen, &c., with small patches 
of land, and forming altogether a desirable little com- 
munity. The farms once mapped out and divided a 
very full advertisement, giving the size, position, class 
of land, future rent, and the amount that will be re- 
quired to be spent on buildings, is inserted in an 
official journal, which is, by arrangement, circulated 
free with a number of local newspapers -in districts 
whence good colonists are likely to come. The colonist, 
having agreed to take a farm, is required to say what 
class of buildings he wishes to erect. The Westphalian 
peasant requires one plan of homestead, while the 
peasants from the Rhine Provinces, Wurtembure, 


Hesse, Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, Brandenburg, 
Silesia, and other provinces, each prefer a type of 
their own. This point being settled, the Commission 
provides a plan of the house and buildings decided on. 
A calculation is made of what it will cost to put up 
the buildings and equip the farm with stock and 
implements, and this sum is deposited by the colonist- 
with the Commission, and paid back to him as the- 
equipment of the farm proceeds. The colonist in most 
cases does a large part of the work himself, and being, 
the most difficult period in which to make ends 
meet, is, for the first three years, -allowed to have the 
farm rent free. 

The rent is then arrived at on the basis of an in- 
terest varying from 2 to 3 per cent, on the purchase 
money paid by the Commission for the land, to- 
which is added the expense of any drainage and pro- 
portion of the cost of the manager while on the 
estate. One-tenth of this capital can be paid back 
at any time. On the one hand, if the'colonist wishes 
to pay back the entire amount in sums of not less than 
one-tenth, he will be required to pay back the full 
amount less the one-tenth, which always remains 
outstanding. On the other hand, after fifty years the 
position changes arid the Commission can require -the 
colonist to pay back .all but one-tenth, but in that 
eyent, when the demand originates with the Commis- 
sion, he will only be called an to pay 75 per cent, of 
the capital value. 

In cases where the Commission buy the estates at a 
low price 3 per cent, is the interest charged on the 
capital; where they buy dear the interest may be as 
low as 2 per cent., but 3 per cent, appears to be the- 
general rate of interest. The manager lives on the 
estate, -generally in the late proprietor’s house, -as 
long ,as the improvements are going on, which may 
mean, for four or five years. He works a kind of 
model farm round his residence, helps and instructs 
the people with his advice, and sees that the improve- 
ments are carried out strictly in -accordance with the 
plans of the Commission, acting as a channel of com- 
munication between that body and the colonists, lie 
is paid a salary of from 1,800 to 2,400 marks -a year, 
but .has the use of the house free, and .all the -fawn- 
produce for his family, and ascertain number of cows, 
sheep, -pigs, .and poultry are set -apart for his use! 
'When his services are no longer required he moves- 
on to another colony in the neighbourhood, so that 
he may remain an touch with the colony he has left, 
.and the house and -farm which he has occupied then- 
forms the principal holding on the estate. It is the- 
object of the Commission to make the colonists -as 
independent -as possible, but they do not differ from' 
people of other countries -in trying to get all they can- 
out of the “ Government.” The houses of the Polish 
labourers, which are of a very inferior description, 
are in most cases done away with or converted into 
better dwellings or offices for the colonists, and the 
Polish labourers .are said to go off to the Westphalian 
mines or elsewhere. ****** p osen Jlad so . 
bad .a name as an agricultural district that at first 
it was found hard to obtain good colonists, but now 
that the methods of the Commission are known and 
appreciated, there is no difficulty in obtaining colonists 
from tlie best parts of Germany, and often those who 
had been neighbours in tlie old country -are found as 
neighbours in the new. In each case 5 .per cent, of 
the value of tlie estate is given .annually by tlie Com- 
mission to the village community, to spend as it 
likes, a-nd as under the general law the community 
must use -its revenue for public purposes, the taxes 
assessed on the communities and not on individuals, 
are in most cases paid out of this grant. 

If a farm happens to have buildings on it then 
the colonist pays the value of those buildings, it bein" 
the intention of the Commission that the colonist 
should thoroughly equip the farm with buildings, 
implements, and stock. The buildings being co?n- 
pleted or acquired, and the colonist having executed 
the final contract of agreement, a copy of which is 
attached, lie becomes a freeholder, and may sell his- 
interest to anyone approved of by the Commission, 

. * * * * but if any restriction is- 

infringed the Commission has a right to buy back 
riie farm at a price previously settled in the contract. 
This is always a low price, and from it is deducted 
the value of all the advantages before enjoyed, such 
as the three years free of rent, the value of drainage, 
etc. W'hen there is much forest land on an estate 
it is either sold to the Forest Department or to a- 


* A hectare = 2-471 acre3. 
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•private individual. In the very rare instances in 
which it is sold to the peasants, they must pay down 
the actual value of the trees, and form a kind of 
wood industry association among themselves. As 
they then come under the forest laws and the super- 
vision of the local administration (Landrath), they 
have to replant as much land as they clear of trees 
and manage their woods properly. A colony having 
been established, a Raffeisen Bank and a Co-operative 
Society follow almost as a matter of course. These 
valuable institutions are generally formed with the 
assistance of the Commission with money borrowed 
from a- society specially formed for the creation of 
co-operative societies, but in, some instances the 
colonists ask for ho assistance. 

Co-operative societies are formed for dairying, mill- 
ing and grinding corn, for establishing factories for 
making spirit from potatoes — a considerable and pro- 
fitable industry carried out in early spring, when the 
people are not very busy — and for buying implements 
of common utility, such as steam ploughs and thresh- 
ing machines. Not much use seems to have been 
made of the societies up to the present for the pur- 
chase of seeds and artificial manures, but little of the 
latter being used. 

In the work of these societies the clergy and the 
schoolmasters appear to have taken a very active 

Through the kindness of the President I was en- 
abled to visit colonies in the Province of Posen in 
■ different states of progress. The first had been only 
recently established and the building of the houses 
and out-offices was still proceeding. The second had 
been established about three years and the colonists 
had just become rent-payers ; and the third was one 
of the oldest of the colonies and had .been settled 
about nine yeais ago. It would be difficult to convey 
to an Irish farmer’s mind the appearance of a Ger- 
man colonist’s farm. The country is a flat, sandy 
plain, with absolutely no hedges, and where roads 
■exist they are planted with straight rows of trees on 
either side, without hedge-rows, and, not as yet being 
macadamized, are equally unpleasant in mud or in 
heavy dust. The new houses and buildings stand out 
rather bare and bleak, though already some of them 
begin to wear a more attractive appearance from the 
number of flowers in the gardens and the newly- 
planted orchards. In this district many of the houses 
are built of red brick, with red-tiled roofs, and are 
thoroughly practical and comfortable, and beautifully 
kept inside. The out-buildings generally form an 
enclosed yard, though the barn, which is built of 
wood, is often away from the house out in the fields. 
Other houses again are built of stone in ornament'd 
patterns, and . actually open out into the barn, or into 
a large covered court-yard surrounded with farm 
buildings. All the offices are excellently planned, 
and appear, to an English eye, to be of unusually 
large size, which is, however, necessary on account 
of the cattle being, to a large extent, house-fed all the 
.year round. This system enables a much larger stock 


to be kept on the ground, and the amount of butter 
sold, of pigs fattened and sold, grain sent to the 
market, and potatoes to the spirit factory, given to 
me by some of the farmers, appeared astonishingly 
large. The farmers live well and comfortably, bake 
their own rye-bread and buy very little from the 
shops. Owing to their system of house-feeding they 
have a considerable supply of manure, and artificial 
manures in this district are little used. The cost of 
building the houses and offices appears exceedingly 
low, a fine homestead being erected for £400 or £500, 
but this is no doubt owing to the amount of skilled 
labo'Ur performed by the colonist and his family. 
The crops chiefly grown are rye, oats, and sometimes 
a little wheat or Indian corn, several forage crops, 
notably clover, lupin and Lucerne, and potatoes and 
sugar beet. The refuse that comes back from these 
root crops when sent to the factories forms valuable 
feeding for the cattle. A good site for the village is 
always chosen, and as far as can be managed, the 
houses belonging to the farms adjoining the village 
are grouped together in the village, which makes them 
convenient to church and school, co-operative dairy, 
etc. The poorer people use goats largely and the 
Commission takes some trouble to improve the breed 
of goats and cattle, on much the same lines as are 
adopted by the Congested Districts Board. The 
Polish houses that remain are of a poor description, 
built of mud walls interlaced with wooden beams ; 
all that I saw were thatched. They are not nearly 
so clean inside as are the German houses, and the pig 
is often an honoured inmate. Their villages are, 
however, more picturesque, and they encourage trees 
and bushes to grow round the houses, while their 
quaint, squat, wind-mills form quite a feature in the 
landscape. 

It must not be supposed that there is no opposition 
on the part of the Poles to the German colonization 
scheme. There are three Polish banks in the two 
provinces, and these also buy estates and resell them 
to the Polish peasants, and thus are often com- 
petitors with the Commission. The Poles are so eager 
for land, and give such exorbitant prices for small 
holdings that these banks, while helping on the Polish 
movement, make, at the same time, a good deal of 
money for themselves by the transaction. The Ger- 
man Rent Bank, which was established after 1870, in 
order to make advances to enable peasants to buy 
land, has also been used for this purpose by the Poles, 
and thus turned to a very different purpose to what 
was originally intended. 


It is impossible to speak too highly of the care and 
thought which is bestowed on every detail of the 
scheme, and from the President down to the most 
recent colonist, every man seems to have his heart 
thoroughly in the work. ****** 

Frederick Wrench. 

November, 1898. 
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C.— Statement showing the Proceedings adopted (pursuant to Reg. V. of the Regulations made by 
the Lord Lieutenant on the 13th February, 1906), by the Estates Commissioners for the- 
ACQUISITION OF UNTENANTED LAND IN IRELAND UP TO AND INCLUDING OCTOBER lOTH, 1906. 


County. 

Number of 
Owners who 
were communi- 
cated with in 
reference to the 
sale of their 
Untenanted 
Land to the 
Estates Com- 
missioners. 

Number of 
Owners who 
have agreed to 

tile Estates 
Commissioners 
for the sale 
of their 
Untenanted 

Approximate 
area of 
Untenanted 
Lands offered 
by the Owners 
who have 
agreed to nego- 
tiate with the 
Estates Com- 

for the sale 
thereof. 

Roscommon, 

Sligo, 

Clare, 

Kerry, 

Oorl;, 

112 

161 

116 

62 

45 

77 

50 

18 

22 

16 

11 

5 

11 

Acres. 

10,522 

10,634 

5,032 

4,662 

4,112 

2,859 

T "“- ••• 

654 

„ 

43,224 


The total area of Untenanted Land (excluding De- 
mesne, Plantation, Bog, Mountain, and all lands 
with a Poor Law Valuation of 2s. 6 d. an acre and 
less) in the counties mentioned in above table, would, 
from the Return of the Commissioner of Valuation, 
appear to be 410,656 acres. There remains, therefore, 


367,432 acres of Untenanted Land in the above- 
counties suitable for acquisition by the Estates Com- 
missioners. 

It will be seen from the above summary that of 654 
owners who have been asked to sell their Untenanted 
Lands 93 have answered in the affirmative and 561 
have either failed to answer at all, or have refused to 
sell. 

Only eight affirmative replies have been received: 
from the owners in County Cork, but more replies- 
may be expected, as only some 50 owners have been 
asked to sell. 

The terms upon which owners have agreed to sell 
may be summarised as follows: — 

Eighty-four owners have agreed to sell to the- 
Estates Commissioners for what they considered a 
satisfactory price. 

Two owners have agreed to sell to the Estates 
Commissioners provided they buy the whole estate. 

Two owners have stated their willingness to sell 
to the tenants with their holdings. 

One owner has agreed to sell provided the pur- 
chase money invested at 3 per cent, will produce- 
present income. 

One owner has agreed to sell provided the pur- 
chase money invested at 3£ per cent, will produce 
present income. 

One owner has agreed to sell provided the pur- 
chase money invested at 3j- per cent, will produce 
present income. 

One owner has agreed to sell if the Commissioners 
will provide him with a suitable holding, in ex- 
change, in a residential estate. 
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Documents put in by Mr. Commissioner Finucane, in connection with the evidence given 
by him before the Commission. 


A. — MEMORANDUM ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


1. To permit the problem of Congestion in Ireland 
being dealt with in a comprehensive and systematic 
manner, it is manifestly necessary to form a clear 
idea as to what is meant by “ Congestion,” the ex- 
tent and character of such Congestion, and then to 
consider what are the possible means of relieving it. 


Meaning of The definition of the phrase “ Congested Districts 
"Conges- County” contained in Section 36 of Land Purchase 
tion ’’ and (Ireland) Act of 1891 (by which Act the Congested 
— 4 Districts Board was created) was taken from the 
County.'' Arrears of Rent Act, 1882, as was explained by Mr. 

Arthur Balfour in introducing the Bill that even- 
tuated in that Act. — {Hansard, cccxlii., p. 1715). 
That definition, if it can be called a definition, was 
founded on the ratio of valuation to population, and 
was at the time accepted by Parliament without 
criticism. The districts which have been declared 
congested embrace part of each county in Connaught 
and part of Clare, Cork, Kerry, and Donegal, with 
an area of over 3^ million acres and a population of 
over half a million, the Poor Law Valuation of those 
districts being about £1 per individual. The term 
Congestion is usually associated with a population 
that is superabundant as compared with area per 
square mile, but the population of congested dis- 
trict counties, being only one person to seven acres, 
or about ninety -two to the square mile, is, in reality, 
very sparse, and is scattered over mountains, hills, 
swamps, bags, and land reclaimed from rocks and 
waste. The population is “congested” not as re- 
gards the number of person per square mile but as 
regards the insufficiency of the arable and pastoral 
W See land for their support (d). What are called con- 
industrial gested districts in Ireland might, perhaps, -be more 
andAgri- appropriately described as the most impoverished 
U 902 X p* districts of Ireland. Mr. (now the Right Horible. 
258. ’ ’ Mr. Justice) Madden, the then Attorney-General, in 
the course of the debates on the Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) Bill of 1890, described what was really meant 
by “Congestion” thus: — 

“ What,” he asked, “ is the disorder from which 
the ‘Congested’ districts suffer? The disease may- 
be simply described as Congestion. What do we 
mean by Congestion ? We mean that the popula- 
tion in existing circumstances is too great to de- 
rive subsistence from the occupation in which they 
are engaged of hiring and .tilling land.” — ( Han- 
sard l, Vol. cccxliii., p. 1003). 

Mr. Arthur Balfour, explaining the objects and 
aims of the Land Purchase Bills of 1890 and 1891, 
the functions and constitution of the Congested 
Districts Board, and the means generally of relieving 
Congestion, stated that : - — 


Hansard. 

Vol. 

cccxliii., 
pp. 1718 
and 1719. 


“ The Board was to deal with the special and 
characteristic disease of the Congested Districts. 
We propose that it shall have special duties thrown 
upon it in connection 

1st. With the amalgamation of holdings and 
migration of tenants ; 

2nd. With industries ; 

3rd. With the investigation and improvement of 
the fishing resources of the Congested 
-Counties. 


Land purchase per se was to form a very subor- 
dinate (if any) part of the Board’s duties, except 


in so far as it became necessary for amalgamation 
of holdings and migration of tenants. 

The Statutory definition of Congested Districts 
Counties gave a rough-and-ready means of determin- 
ing the areas in which the poverty of the population 
was most striking, and to which the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board were to give their attention, and to de- 
vote the funds placed at their disposal, but it did not 
define “ Congestion,” as ordinarily understood. 

As regards the enlargement of small agricultural 
holdings and creation of new holdings, the statutory 
definition is obviously defective, inasmuch as it ex- 
cludes from consideration large numbers of petty 
holdings outside of the 'Congested Districts Counties 
which in overcrowded areas, at least, need enlarge- 
ment just as much as petty holdings situated within 
those counties, if, in the words of Mr. Justice 
Madden, “the population in occupation of them .are 
to derive subsistence from hiring .and tilling land.” 

To give a concrete example : a lange property which 
recently came before the Estates Commissioners, 
situate in County Cavan, was found to be one of the 
most badly congested estates in Ireland, in the sense 
that the holdings are uneconomic, being of less than 
£5 rateable value and intermixed in rundale, but 
yet it falls outside of the Congested 'Districts 
Counties. 

2. If I were asked to frame a definition of agricul- Proposed 
tural as distinguished from urban and industrial definition 
congestion, I would define it by what logicians call con ~ 
“the process of simple enumeration,” that is to say, geslion. 

I would define a congested estate as an estate “ a 
large proportion, in number, of the agricultural and 
pastoral holdings on which are of less than £10 of 
rateable value, or consist of mountain or bog land, 
or are held in rundale or intermixed plots (Cf. Sec- 
tion 6 (5) of the Irish Land Act, 1903), and also 
“ any portion of an estate all of the .agricultural 
and pastoral holdings on which are of less than £10 
in rateable value,” and I would then proceed to ascer- 
tain and enumerate what these estates are. This 
definition would cover all agricultural congestion 
whether in scheduled districts or outside of them. 

The materials for making such enumeration are 
available in the Office of the Commissioner of Valua- 
tion. I take a valuation of £10 as the standard, and 
not a particular number of acres, or £5 as in .Section 
6 (5) of the Act of 1903, because an acreage standard 
would be manifestly misleading and impracticable, 
since 100 acres of very poor land may not be capable 
of supporting a family, while twenty to twenty-five 
acres of fairly good land might be sufficient for the 
purpose. I would take £10 standard instead of £5 
mentioned in Section 6 (5) of the Act of 1903, be- 
cause, a holding of £10 rateable value, it is generally 
agreed, is the smallest holding on the proceeds of 
which a family can live ; and, I do not exceed the 
£10 poor-law valuation, because the area that may 
possibly be rendered available for enlargement of 
small holdings is not sufficient to “go round” so as 
to raise anything like the total number of petty 
holdings in Ireland even to that standard. Not less 
than £10, and not more than £20 valuation, is also 
the standard indicated in Sections 37 (2) .and 42 of 
the Act of 1891. If there were enough land to “ go 
round” I would myself take £12 10s. valuation as 
the standard and not £10. 
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"Size" of 3. The problem of relief of congestion in Ireland 
Memo?' a PP ears to be on a larger scale, similar to, if not 
relieving almost exactly the same as, that which the Crofters’ 
congestion. Commission had to deal with, in Scotland, on a 
smaller scale; the Crofter population being 200,000, 
Crofters’ while that of the Congested 'District Counties in Ire- 
eioiflte-' is 505,723. The causes of congestion in Scot- 

port,^i88i, land being similar to those that have produced a 
similar state of things in Ireland, an examination 
of the remedies .adopted in Scotland may throw 
some light on the remedies that may possibly be ap- 
plied with advantage in Ireland also. The Crofters’ 
'Commission wrote : — 

“The capital sources of subsistence and occupa- 
tion throughout the Highlands of Scotland are 
.farming and fishing, with the simple trades and 
arts depending on them," 


Crofters’ 



“ Mining and manufacturing industries, with 
all the complex moral and material problems asso- 
ciated with these conditions of existence are there 
unknown . . .” 

Comm Is-' “ The population belonging to the class of 

aion Ee- crofters and cottiers engaged in agricultural pur- 
and iO. P 9 Buits > in addition to the evils attached to an un- 
productive soil, high elevation, and a variable and 
boisterous climate, suffer from several causes of 
indigence, discouragement, and irritation, which 
are subject to remedial treatment.” 


Among these causes of “indigence, discourage- 
ment, and irritation,” the Crofters’ Commission 
enumerated : — 


“ Undue contraction of the area of holdings ; 
undue extension of the area of holdings ; insecunty 
of tenure, want of compensation for improvements, 
high rents, defective communication, defects in 
education, and, as regards the fisheries population, 
a want of harbours, piers, boat shelters, and land- 
ing .places, inability to purchase boats and tackle 
adapted .for distant .and deep-sea fishing, difficulty 
of access to the great markets of consumption, 
defective postal and telegraphic intercourse.” 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as 
to the prevalence in Ireland of some of the causes 
of depression mentioned by the Crofters’ Commission 
as existing in the Highlands, it will be generally 
agreed that among the causes of congestion in Ire- 
Contrae- land, as in the Highlands, are: — 
conso1?- d ( 1 ) Undue contraction of the area of holdings ; 

elation Of (2) Extension of the area of holdings, and of the 

of hoMMgs are,a in 0C0U P at i°n of owners. 


owners’ Advertijl g only to .these latter causes (1 and 2), 

occupation and to the extent to which it may be possible to 
that may palliate the congestion due to them, I submit for 
ava?Sble consideration tabular statement showing: — 
chase'for (*•) The total area and valuation of untenanted 
enlarge- land in occupation of owners which may 

of possibly become available by purchase, for 

holdings. enlargement of small holdings in each 

province and county. 

(II.) The total number and valuation of holdings 
of less than £10 rateable value in each 
province, and the valuation of the land 
which would be required in order to raise 
them to £10 rateable value as compared with 
tlie valuation of untenanted land in owners’ 
occupation that may possibly become avail- 
able for the puipose. 


The figures relating to the total area of untenanted 
tend in owners’ occupation in fee are taken from a 
Return recently prepared by the Commissioner of 
Valuation, in compliance with an Order of the House 
of Commons, and submitted to Parliament. In that 
Return, demesnes, bogs, mountains, plantations, and 
waste land, valued at 2s. 6 d. an .acre and less, are 
included in the totals, .and, therefore, the whole of 
the areas given in it cannot be said to be available 
for enlargement of holdings. There are, however, 
registers and maps in the Office of the Commissioner 
of Valuation which show the area and situation of 
every tenanted holding in Ireland, the valuation of 
each such holding, as well as the area and valuation 
of all lands in occupation of landowners. The en- 
tries in these registers distinguish roughly from one 
another demesne, bog, and plantation, mountain and 


waste. But it is necessary to remember that, by the 
term “ holding,” as used by the 'Commissioner of 
Valuation, is meant the unit of area separately 
rated for Poor Law Valuation, whether it be in the 
occupation of a tenant or of a landlord, so that the 
number and area of “holdings” given by the Com- 
missioner of Valuation as being of any particular 
valuation includes the number of units of area and 
aggregate areas in occupation of owners as well as 
farms in the occupation of tenants rated as that 
particular amount. The term holding, in short, as 
used by the Commissioner of Valuation, includes 
demesnes and other untenanted lands in landlords’ 
occupation as well as tenancies. 

I have had an attempt made in the Office of the 
Estates Commissioners to eliminate from the total 
areas given in the Parliamentary Return, the areas 
of demesnes, bogs, mountains, and all land valued 
at not more than 2s. 6 cl. per acre, so -as to arrive at 
the areas in owners’ occupation which would be 
suitable, if acquired, for enlargement of holdings. 

Demesnes are eliminated in toto for the present, 
because it is the policy of the Act of 1903 to encour- 
age owners to retain their demesnes, and continue to 
live in Ireland, but it is probable that some of the 
non-residential demesnes will be offered for sale 
voluntarily, and thus rendered available for enlarge- 
ment of holdings. 'Bogs, mountain, and waste valued 
at less than 2s. 6 cl. an .acre, are eliminated for the 
purpose of forming an estimate of the arable land 
that may become available, because, however useful 
such lands may be .as supplementing the profits from 
arable and pastoral land, they can scarcely be said to 
be capable of utilisation for enlargement of agricul- 
tural and pastoral holdings. But should it be held 
that bogs, mountains, and waste are capable of being 
used for enlargement of agricultural holdings, the 
tables also show what is the acreage and valuation 
of land in owners’ occupation, inclusive of bogs, 
mountains, waste, &c., but excluding only demesnes. 

The figures given in these tables may not be quite 
correct, but they are the nearest .approximation to 
correctness that I can obtain at present, and I would 
suggest tli at they be checked and verified in the office 
of the Commissioner of Valuation. They are, at all 
events, sufficiently near correctness to support the 
inference drawn from them. If they err, the error 
is in the direction of over-estimating rather than 
under-estimating the area available, since the areas 
of untenanted land in owners’ occupation held in fee, 
as shown in the Parliamentary Return, include small 
holdings held in fee by small resident owners, which 
though not demesnes, are still required for the needs 
of the owners themselves. 

5. The first conclusion the figures suggest is that, The area of 
taking Ireland as a whole, the total area of unten- jn nteli 
anted land in owners’ occupation, exclusive of de- owners’ 
mesnes, bogs, mountains, plantations, and of land 9° cu E a ti°° 
valued at less than 2s. 6 d. per acre, would not suffice to S eniarge 
to raise half the existing holdings of less than £10 half of the 
rateable value in all Ireland to that standard, the ImaUhold- 
total of the former being £620,000, and the valuation lugs too 
of the land that would be required being £1,500,000. £ t f il °' 1 0 ard 
But, even if bogs, mountains, plantations, and land valuation, 
valued at less than 2s. 6 d. per acre are taken into 
account as being available for enlargement of hold- xaMes I., 
ings (demesnes alone being excluded), then the total It, and in. 
valuation of the available lands in owners’ occupa- 
tion would be increased only by about £53,000, and 

would be still insufficient to raise half the holdings 
of less than £10 rateable value to that standard. 

Unfortunately, the deficiency in what may be 
called the possibly available area in owners’ occupa- 
tion is the largest where the need for enlargement of 
holdings is greatest. Taking the ' administrative 
counties in which there are congested districts 
counties, the valuation of the total area of unten- 
anted land in owners’ occupation, exclusive of de- 
mesnes, bogs, mountains, and waste, is only 
£216,900, while the valuation of land that would be See Tabla 
required to raise all petty holdings in those counties III. 
to the £10 standard is £797,000, or, if bogs, moun- 
tains, &c., were included in the area available, and 
only demesnes were excluded, the valuation of the 
available area would be £234,879, against £797,000 
needed. 

6. An examination of the figures for the counties 
in detail shows that in Mayo, for example, lands 
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Table III. would be required of the rateable value of £164,000 
in order to raise all the small holdings in that county 
to iiO rateable value each, while the total rateable 
value of lands in owners’ occupation that may pos- 
wonnn n S avallable /or the purpose is only about 
£49,000 Donegal would require land of the rateable 
I al H e bi/ 14 ?’ 0 ?? in °? der raise sma11 holdings 
to the £10 rateable standard, while the rateable value 
of land in owners’ occupation that may possibly be- 
Tableiu. come available .for the purposes is only £12,000. In 
Meath ; alone does the rateable value of ’land in 
owners’ occupation, exclusive of demesnes, exceed 
what would be required in order to raise all the small 
holdings in that county to a standard of £10 each, 
the rateable va/lue of arable land in owners’ occupa- 
of , , d f m esnes, being £68,000, against 
£04,000 that would be needed. 

inmraers’ -?? 1 ® area owners’ occupation which may 
occupation P°?sibly become available for enlargement of small 
be ‘<?e holdings being thus insufficient to raise all such 
for enlarge- holdings to a standard of, say, £10 valuation each, 
mentof the questions arise:— 

holdings, ( a ) Should efforts to enlarge the entire number 
thing'be such holdings be abandoned as being 

done to impracticable, and should such efforts be 

supple- confined to the enlargement of a certain 

.area ? a portion of them, and, if so, what portion ? 

(6) Should efforts be made to acquire land -in 
occupation of lange tenant farmers and 
tenant purchasers for the purpose of en- 
larging small holdings so as to supplement 
tqe possibly available area in occupation 
of owners? 

&oYtes ? •?; The pho/ters’ Commission having had to deal 
Com- W1 . a similar state of things recommended that 
STwith spec i al / u C1 ! j tlCS s l louM be aff °rded for the improve- 
thesame ™ ent holdings by grant of improving leases only 
problem, to crofters paying not less than £6 rent, or accord- 
ing to one of them, £4. 

“It may be objected,” they said, “to their 
scheme, that, if the protection and encouragement 
afforded to the higher class of crofters above the 
level of £6 line are withheld from those of an in- 
Crofters' fenor condition who form, we regret to sav the 

mission vast majority, who may need those safeguards 

Report, p. equally or more. The inequality of treatment is 
manifest, and may appear unjust. If we allow it, 
we do so not from want of sympathy for the class 
excluded— we accept it to avoid a greater evil.” 

i I ! & 3^ valuation limit were to be adopted in Ire- 
land, that is to say, if efforts, to enlarge holdings 
of less than £4 rateable value were abandoned as 
impracticable, the area' in owners’ occupation would 
suffice to raise all holdings between £4 and £10 up to 
£ 10 , rateable value in the congested counties, as 
well as m Ireland as a whdle. 

, valuation limit was not, however, accepted 

. of the day or by Parliament, 

and .finds no place m the Crofters’ Act of 1886. The 
Dord Advocate of Scotland (Mr. J. B. Balfour) 
speaking on behalf of Government, said— “ We have 
thought it nght that every crofter should have the 

» °L3 e Bl , ’v ev i en tl ? 0ugh ]lis r6nt should !be 

small. — ( Hansard , Vol. ccciv., p. 173 ). 

Presumably no arbitrary limit of the' kind can be 
land ^ ^ Ireland any more than dt wa s in Scot- 

is i? Ireland > especially along the sea- 
wast and m the congested areas, a laige class of 
persons who occupy petty holdings, many of whom 
f ’ armer 1 s . ln an y , real sense of the term, but 
to! ^ving mainly on the proceeds of fish- 

, ln , f land - and labourers who live on wages of 
labour obtained in Scotland and England, and who 
famiS^ rapa ^ h0f J- a , n<i ^ n<i 3 house - w here their 

and to wWb ^ lde Whl ' e the y are themselves away, 
and to which they may return when they can afford 

o„„. , -sfSii 

f 5“ p. y°proS for fc ,' ° aj' must 


and an allotment” ; all possible facilities being 
■afforded them for improving their cottages, for im- 
proved fishing, and for cottage industries, while, at 
the same time, any of them who can show that he 
has the skill to work land, and desires to do so, 
should not be debarred from obtaining it when avail- 
able. The number of the population so situated is 
estimated by Mr. Doran at one-third of the entire 
population of the congested districts counties. 

But, after deducting fishermen, mechanics, thrift- 'should 
less and other persons who may not be suitable for land bo 
farming, the area in occupation of owners would still ae 4“«ed 
be insufficient to provide economic farms for those teSersTr 
who are bona fide farmers, but occupy small un- en] arge- 
economic holdings. Hence the question suggests it- MaUhold- 
self for consideration — Should efforts be made to ac- mgs bv 
quire land for enlargement of small holdings from 
tenant fanners and tenant purchasers of large hold- chase, 
nigs ? The Scotch 'Crofters’ Commission, dealing 
with a similar state of things “in which the sub- 
division of land on the one side, and its consolidation 
on the other” (page 10 of the Crofters’ Commission 
Deport) “ m which clearance and congestion may be 
observed in close proximity, where the local popula- 
tion had been transferred and crowded but not re- 
moved to a distance in consequence of the formation 
of laige grazing farms,” recommended, and the Crof- 
ters Act provided for, the enlargement of small hold- 
lngs up to a standard of £15 in value by obtaining 
Jand “ om proprietors, which was in their occupation, 
lor letting to crofters, and also by diminution of the 
larger holdings in occupation of farmers where they 
exceeded a stipulated amount in agricultural value 
« ' i." I V S llo P ed ’” t!le Commission remarked, See page 24 
that such extensions may be spontaneously granted of tlleir 
m most instances by the proprietor, and in every anct Sm- 
case tile option should be offered to him of doing so ‘ions Hand 
by amicable adjustment with his tenants. We are n°, £ ,SS 
however, of opinion,” they continued, “that the Holdings 
condition of the crofter population in some quarters Aot of 18B6 - 
is such that it would be justifiable in the public in- 
terest to introduce the alternative, a compulsory 
process m the absence of a voluntarily concession.” 

3.0. The Crofters’ Holding (Scotland) Act of 1886 
accordingly provided for the compulsory letting to 
crofters, for enlaigement of small holdings, of lands 
forming part of existing holdings, the annual letting 
vaiue of which exceeded £100. If the letting valui 
of the farm from which the land was taken for en- 
largemeni of crofters’ holdings was between £100 
and £150, not more than one-third of it was to be Crofters' 
taken, and when the letting value of it was above Act. 188(5. 
£150 and below £300, not more than one-half, andmSSiru 
above £300, two-thirds. The principle of compulsion 
was thus recognised by the Legislature, but it was 
so hedged in with safeguards against diminution of 
the letting value of the farms diminished in area 
that it became in practice to a large extent in- 
operative. If this principle of compulsion were to 
he adopted in Ireland, purchase of a portion of 
larger farms would necessarily have to be substituted 
tor the letting of the Crofters’ Acts. 

11. As the object and policy of the Land Purchase 
Acts is to create peasant proprietors, and to create 
as many moderate sized economic holdings as pos- 

f nd as ^ tWs object that much of the Eeasons for 

general taxpayers’ money is being expended, there SSJE 
seems to be no reason why, if i n pursuance of it 

P^ chase . of ***>** ^ to be applied to part of ' 
■WM- d ’ •Y lt i 1 a Vlew the enlargement of small f ar 8. e « rM ~ 
holdmgs, it should not also be applied, if found '” S farm ' 

^ te ?, ant farmers and tenant purchasers 
who hold more than a stipulated area. 

It has been suggested -that the diminution of the 
areas of large grazing farms in Connaught would be 
economically bad, inasmuch as these large grazing F 

° rder i* 0 pr ° duCe tw o-y^ir-old ob°S 
store cattle for the fattening lands of Meath, and for t0 suoh 
toe purpose of affording the petty farmers a market 
for yearlings. To this it may be answered:- ISSifto 

1st. That if these grazing farms were split up th0m ' 
toe small tenants would themselves keep their 
yearlings till fit for fattening, on the Meath lands. 

2nd. That by a system of small farming, such as 
is earned on an Belgium, more cattle can b! 
raised to the acre by tillage -and house feeding then 
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Ireland, In- can be raised on the grazing system. Nearly three 
dustnal times as many cattle per acre are raised in Bel- 

euHnrai," gium as on the pasture lands of Ireland. 

p.306. ' 3rd. That in any case .a country having a 

numerous and prosperous peasantry with a smaller 
number of fat beeves is economically in a sounder 
position than one with a less numerous and dis- 
contented population, but with a larger number of 
fat beeves. The wealth and prosperity of a 
country cannot be measured merely 'by the number 
of fat cattle it produces. 

12. The author of the digest of evidence taken by 
holdings— the Devon Commission — their Secretary, 'Captain 
areas Kennedy, gave in 1845, a description of the process 
become of consolidation of holdings which is as correct now 
available a s it was then. “ The phrase, he wrote, ‘ consolida- 
mentof 86 * ti° n of farms’ is throughout the evidence (i.e., the 
small evidence taken by the Devon Commission) applied to 
dfmiaa- two operations of very different character; the one 
tionof the increasing the size of holdings by removal of some 
lar fh farma of the occupiers and uniting the lands they held to 
Scotch! other farms, the other the arrangement of property 
Crofters' held in detached parcels or rundale giving to each 
System. occupier a compact holding equivalent in value 
to his scattered lots. . . .” “It appears that 
they, the occupiers, in some cases have been ejected 
for the purpose of consolidating farms. . . 

“ In some cases brought before the Commission the 
object of consolidation appears to have been either to 
increase the proprietor's demesne or to form large 
•Digest of grazing farms of 200 acres or upwards.*” 
evidence 
on occupa- 

land in Ire- “This class of consolidation is frequently accom- 

^re^ared 51 ’ Pushed by milder measures than those adopted by 
by 6 Sap tain extensive clearances. 

Kennedy, 

to the “ The olass of consolidation which consists of gdv- 

Commis- to ea °h tenant a compact equivalent for lands 

sion and to held in rundale or scattered lots appears to be abso- 
L* ndCom necessary before taking any other step to im- 

mission? at" prove an estate so circumstanced or the condition of 
request of its occupiers. . . .” 

the Earl of 

printed by “This, however, is a most difficult operation, to 

Thom°m7. w hkh the prejudices, the suspicions, the fear of 
’ ‘ losing by a change, or the desire of obtaining some 

Page 152. undue advantage, unite the greater portion of the 
peasantry in resisting any measure of the kind.” 

The process of clearing off small holdings and con- 
solidating them into larger ones had begun before 
Idem U2G. the famine of 1846, and so far back as 1830, but was 
Report on accelerated by the f amine. The evil of sub-letting 
AgTioul- sub-division of holdings had gone so far in 1830, 

tura 1 Sta- when a great fall in prices of agricultural produce 
Ireland, bad occurred after the peace, that “ a general im- 
1904, p. pression was produced in the minds of all persons,” 
xxviu. wrote Dr. Doyle, the famous Catholic Bishop of Kil- 

S Devon dare and Leighlin, “ that a pauper population spread 
m “ is orfc “ over the country would go on increasing, .and the 
and Report “value of the land at the same time diminishing, 
of the “till the produce would become insufficient to main- 
miMeeof™ “ tain the resident population.” The evil became so 
1830 on the obvious that the proprietors thought some remedy 
Poorer* the ou ght to be applied, and they did, accordingly, apply 
Classes in remedies, “the principle of which,” continues Dr. 
Ireland. Doyle, “ I highly approve, but I thought, and still 
think, that those laws ought to have been accom- 
panied by some provision for the poor” (a). 

Agrioul- t “ In general,” say the Department of Agriculture 
tistkwof"' an< * Technical Instruction regarding the changes in 
Ireland, the size and distribution of holdings in Ireland, 
1901, _p. “ three periods may be distinguished during the past 

xs ’ sixty years — the first in which the change was catas- 
trophic, had closed before the Census of 1851.” 

“The second, extending over from thirty to forty 
years, marked a gradual decline in the number of 
holdings over one and not exceeding fifteen acres, 
with a corresponding increase in the larger classes 
of holdings. In the third period, that of the past 
twenty years, excepting holdings not exceeding one 
acre, the feature which stands out is the comparative 
absence of change. . . .” “ Connaught has the 

largest number of holdings of 500 acres.” (6) 

An idea of the extent to which consolidation has 
gone on since 1845 may be formed from the fact that, 
according to a Return prepared by the then Land 


Commission for the Devon Commission, there were See 
at that time, according to the Poor Law Digest of 
Valuation, 955,448 holdings in all Ireland, of commis- 
which 317,264 contained not more than five sion Evid- 
aeres each, and there were in all Ireland ® nc ®. P- 394. 
only 7,926 holdings exceeding 200 acres each <fi) Agricui- 
(a). In 1904 there were in all Ireland 591,224 hold- Si of~ 
i-ngs (6), of which less than 138,000 were not of more Ireland, 
than five acres each (c), 8,096 of between 200 and 500 
acres each ; 1,527 of more than 500 acres each. Of . , 
these latter 1,527 holdings of more than 500 acres Table °' 
each, -more than half — -795 — (d) are situated' in L„ p. 50. 
the administrative counties in which there are con- W) Mr. 
gested district counties. As might be expected, Table 1 No 
where the clearances were greatest, the number of the vi. ’ 
large holdings and the proportion of area they cover 
to the total -area is also greatest. Of all the hold- rSment 
ings in Ireland exceeding 500 acres each, 15 ■ 2 per Reports on 
cent, are situated in Galway, and in Mayo 12:4; tu^aista- 
while Meath, which is popularly supposed to be the ti sties for 
land of large holdings, contains only 5 :9 per cent, of ^^ page 
the total number of holdings in Ireland exceeding 
500 acres each, and Limerick 2 • 1 per cent. 

12a. The total valuation of lands in occupation of Area that 
tenants holding tenancies rated at more than £100 “nilered 
each in the administrative counties in which there available 
are scheduled areas, according to the best estimate {iion of" 011 ' 
that can be made at present, is about £500,000.* If large hold- 
each of these tenants were to retain land of the rate- in 8 3 - 
able value of £100 and to sell the surplus, there ’Table IV, 
would become available for enlargement of small 
holdings from this source, in these counties, land of 
the rateable value of £200,000. This, added to the 
available area in occupation of owners in fee, would 
suffice to raise about two-thirds of the holdings valued 
at less than £10 up to that level. I do not vouch 
for the accuracy of the figures (all agricultural sta- 
tistics in Ireland are open to doubt). I would sug- 
gest that these figures be checked and verified in 
the office of the Commissioner of Valuation. But 
here again the land that may possibly be rendered 
available from this source is unevenly distributed. 

Leitrim, Sligo, and Donegal and Kerry have com- 
paratively little, while Cork has much more than 
would be required for its wants. It may be asked 
in the case of counties in which the available area 
in owner’s occupation added to the area that may be 
rendered available by purchase from tenants, in the 
way suggested would still be insufficient, to raise all 
small holdings needing enlargement to the £10 stan- 
dard, what is to be done in order to supply the de- 
ficit? My answer would be, that in such counties, 
if the deficit cannot be made good by voluntary sale 
of demesnes, then farms of over £50 valuation in- 
stead of £100 may have to be made liable to diminu- 
tion, or the people for whom -farms cannot be pro- 
vided in their own counties may have to be migrated 
on to untenanted land in the nearest county in 
which it is available, or finally those for whom 
farms cannot be provided in one or other of these 
ways, will have to remain where they are, under 
improved conditions, or emigrate. 

13. The difficulties that have beset the Congested 
Districts Board in their efforts to relieve congestion acquired 
have been fully described by Mr. Doran -and need f ° r 
not be repeated by me. The Congested Districts tion 
Board have, no doubt, done all that it was possible 
for them to do, with the funds and staff at their 
disposal, under the laws by which their proceedings 
were regulated. Without instituting invidious com- 
parisons, I hope the same may be said of the Estates 
Commissioners. 

But, putting aside for the present all technical Work ° f _ 
difficulties and difficulties of detail that may have Jested Dis- 
arisen from the law, the insufficiency of staff or of trictsBoard 
funds, this great and fundamental difficulty has con- ^“fates 6 
fronted the Congested Districts Board as it has thecommis- 
Estates Commissioners, namely, that neither body 8i .?°® r ? n re . 
can buy an estate until it is offered to them for sale. Sieving con 
Estates are offered for sale and bought, one here, gestionis 
another there, scattered throughout the country, and SSwo* 
not- in geographical order contiguous to one -another 
as will be seen from maps which I submit, showing 
where the purchased estates are situated, for which 
maps I am indebted to the Registrar of Titles. The 
result is, as a glance at the maps will show, that the 
work of the Congested Districts Board and of the 
Estates -Commissioners alike, in relieving congestion, 
is mere patchwork. 
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The needs of particular estates that may be bought, 
or of persons in the locality where such purchased 
estates are situated, may be met, by the improve- 
ment of these estates and by .the distribution of such 
untenanted land as may happen to be purchased in 
the neighbourhood, without any sufficient knowledge 
of, or regard to, what may be the more pressing 
wants of other localities situated some distance off. 


14. Again, supposing the Estates Commissioners 
to buy an estate containing a large area of unten- 
anted land, and supposing that there is close by 
another estate which is congested, but that it is un- 
sold and in the hands of a Landlord, it is clear that 
the Commissioners could not, with any prospect of 
success, migrate or attempt to migrate tenants from 
such other congested estate to the untenanted land 
purchased by them, without objectionable interference 
with the relations of the landlord and tenants in the 
unbought congested estate from which it may be 
proposed to move tenants away and on to a pur- 
chased estate. How could the Commissioners go to 
another man’s property and say to his tenants : 
“ Abandon your present holdings and come on to a 
property purchased by State funds, where we will 
make better provision for you.” 

In this connection it may also be explained that 
there are broadly two classes of sales of estates — 
one, and that embraces the vast majority — where the 
owner sells to his tenants direct, the other where he 
sells the estate en bloc to the Estates Commissioners. 
In the estates of the latter class the Estates Com- 
missioners can make advances out of the Reserve 
Fund, to an almost unlimited extent, for improve- 
ment of holdings, provided they recover such ad- 
vances by purchase annuities, while in estates sold 
by owners to their tenants direct, no such advances 
for improvements can be made. Now as estates in 
the scheduled districts are mostly all in need of 
radical improvements it follows that if they are to be 
improved they must be sold either to the Commis- 
sioners or to the Congested Districts Board, and not 
by owners to tenants direct. 


instead of 
the present 
system ot 


Necessity 
for Com- 
pnlsory 
Purchase. 


15. These considerations lead to the conclusion 
that, if it be desired or proposed to deal with the 
problem of congestion in a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic manner as distinguished from mere patch- 
work, it will be necessary: — 

(a) To buy up, in geographical order, county by 

county, all the congested districts counties, 
or, at least, all congested estates in such 
counties (apparently all or most of them 
are congested), and to keep them on hand 
for a few years as the Congested Districts 
Board did the Dillon Estate. 

( b ) To buy up all untenanted land that may be 

rendered available and that may be re- 
quired for enlargement of small holding, 
both from owners and large tenants in 
the administrative counties in which there 
are congested scheduled districts. 

(c) And then to re-arrange holdings where neces- 

sary, and apportion the untenanted land 
among those who have been ascertained 
from the Registers of the Commissioner 
of Valuation and, by local inquiry, to be 
most in need of, and most suitable to work, 
such land. 

16. A scheme of this sort would involve compul- 
sion where the lands cannot be acquired by volun- 
tary arrangement. 


Maps and The maps and registers in the Office of the Com- 
egisters. missioners of Valuation would suffice to show where 
congestion exists, where untenanted lands are situ- 
ated, and where there are large grazing farms from 
which land may be obtained by diminution of their 
size, since, as already stated, these show the area 
and valuation, and the name of the occupier of every 
holding in the country. They, in fact, may be made 
to serve the purposes for which cadastral surveys 
and records of occupancy are utilised in other 
countries. 


Cost of 
such a 


17. The cost of carrying out such a scheme would 
be large, but not so great as.it might at. first sight 
appear. 


The total valuation of the Congested Counties is 
£577,000 (including .town holdings) of which more 
than one-fourth has already been sold to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, and under the Land Purchase 
Acts to the Land Commission or by sale direct to the 
tenants, leaving the valuation of the land to be sold, 
according to Mr. Doran, at” .about £410,000. 


18. Mr. Arthur Balfour said in 1890, in the course Cost of 
of the debates on the Land Purchase Bill of that Congested 8 
year, that he presumed the land in the congested Distrtota 
districts could be bought .at, on the average, not more countie8 - 
than fourteen years’ purchase of the rent (Hansard, Mr. Arthur 
vol. ccclxii., p. 1716), the unrevised rent being then 
to the valuation as 52 to 40 (a), fourteen years’ rent of cost of 
would be equivalent to a little over eighteen years' purchasing 
purchase of the valuation. In point of fact only D?str?cts 
12' 2 years' purchase of the rent was paid by the counties. 
Congested Districts Board during the first three years ^ gee 
of their land purchase operations. Land. Oom- 


Mr. Parnell also said at that time Shat the whole 
province of Connaught could be bought at about ten 
years’ purchase of the valuation (Hansard, vol. 
ccclxiii., p. 991). 


The Estates Commissioners have bought very good 
estates comprising tenanted and unSenanted 'land, in 
Connaught, at twenty-one times the valuation, and 
untenanted land alone at an average of twenty-six 
times the valuation in some of the best properties 
in Connaught. 

19. Taking for the purposes of an outside, and even 
extravagant, estimate, the higher prices paid on the 
average for all the estates bought by the Estates Com- 
missioners, namely, Swenty-one years’ purchase of the 
valuation for the whole of the scheduled districts 
which .are mainly tenanted and very bad estates, and 
twenty-six times the valuation of untenanted land 
in owners’ occupation which is chiefly outside of the 
scheduled districts, as the purchase prices, the figures 
work out thus : — 


Scheduled Districts. 

Valuation (£410,000) at twenty-one 

years’ purchase of valuation, . £81, millions. 

Untenanted Land. 

(In owners’ occupation in Adminis- 
trative Counties which com- 
prise Scheduled 'Congested Dis- 
tricts). Valuation (£235,000) 
at twenty-six years’ purchase 
of valuation, . . . . £6 millions. 


£14£ millions. 


The cost rate of purchasing the lands in occupation Estimate 
of tenants, or tenant purchasers, would be greater, of Cost of 
But, it is to be remembered, in this connection, that f^d'from 8 
there are three causes operating to reduce the cost tenants, 
rate in such cases, namely : — 

1st — That, as Mr. Doran says, there is likely to be 
a crash in the value of big grazing farms because of 
the reduction in profits from farming of this kind 
in recent years. 

2nd. — That the Estates Commissioners need not, 
and ought not, to advance more than £5,000 for the 
purchase of any one grazing holding in the Con- 
gested (Administrative) Counties ; so that, if a far- 
mer, the annual valuation of whose holding is £500 
or more, proposes to purchase it from the landlord, 
and the price agreed upon is £10,500, he can obtain 
an advance only for half of the purchase money 
under the Purchase Acts, and must either retain the 
remaining half of it as tenant, paying rent to the 
owner, or pay up £5,500 in cash, or sell it to the 
Commissioners. 

3rd. — That if the land required could be ac- 
quired mainly from such big grazing farmers 
as are future tenants, the law fixes the 
amount of compensation claimable for dis- 

turbance at not more than three years’ rent 
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(?) See where the rent is over £100 (a), compensation for 
of theAot improvements being payable in addition, 
of 1881. 

20. Having regard to these considerations, it is 
probable that the tenant’s interest in such land could 
be bought! at five times the valuation over and above 
what would be paid for the land if untenanted, and 
that the total purchase-money of the surplus land 
to be acquired from grazing tenants, especially if it 
can be acquired from future tenants, may not ex- 
ceed thirty-one years" purchase of the valuation, or 
about 9^ million pounds sterling. The net result 
would be that the total purchase price of these opera- 
tions would, at the outside, be about £24,000,000 
sterling, viz. : — 

(a.) Congested Districts, . . £&g millions, 

(b.) Unten anted land in owner’s 
occupation which is chiefly 
outside the Congested Dis- 
tricts, £6 millions. 

(c.) Land to be acquired from large 
farmers. Valuation £300,000 
at thirty-one years’ pur- 
chase,* ..... £9g millions 

£24 millions. 


If the purchase operations were spread over, say, 
six years, four millions .a year would have to be pro- 
vided for the purpose, the rest of the land purchase 
funds available being devoted to voluntary purchase 
elsewhere. It is to be noted that this sum would 
provide for the enlargement, not alone of small hold- 
ings in the scheduled .areas, but also of small hold- 
ings in the administrative counties of which scheduled 
districts form part. If it be asked how can the 
land not required for the enlargement of small hold- 
ings in the scheduled districts be utilised for the 
enlargement of holdings outside of the scheduled 
areas, seeing that the estates outside of the scheduled 
areas may not have been sold by voluntary purchase, 
the answer is (tt) that untenanted land purchased in 
excess of the requirements of the scheduled districts 
could be kept on hands till the non-scheduled areas 
are sold voluntarily, and then utilised for enlarge- 
ment of small holdings in non-congested areas. 


satisfied that the terms on which new farms are 
offered to them are better than those under which 
they hold their old farms. One obvious advantage 
of migrating farmers of this class, of whom there 
are 53,000 in number in the scheduled districts, 

■would be, that the cost of building houses for them 
would be far less than that of constructing homes See Mr 
for a vast number of smaller farmers, while the larger Callan’s 
area vacated by them would be available for the Table . 
poorer and less enterprising petty farmers near their 
present homes. Assuming that 15,000 of them could 
be induced to move (a large assumption), that un- 
tenanted land was allotted to them at the cost price 
paid for the landlord’s interest, and that £200 was 
lost on each of them in assisting them to build houses 
and equip their farms, the net loss under this head 
would be three million pounds sterling. 

23. The total loss which would have to be incurred 

in cariying out the scheme suggested, even on the Closed 
most liberal scale, being thus 4£ millions, the ques- Scheme 
tion suggests itself, how is this loss to be met? If, j^n^ed 
as I shall propose further on, the whole business of 
land purchase were made over to the Estates Com- 
missioners, there would no longer be any need for the 
Congested Districts Board to retain the capital sums 
from the interest of which it now defrays loss in- 
curred on purchase and sale of estates, improvement 
of tenants’ houses, and the like. I do not know how 
much this would amount to, but I suppose it would 
not be less than two millions. The Church Surplus 
Funds alone would be a million and a half. The 
land purchase operations of the Congested Districts 
Board cannot, in any event, go on for ever, and as 
surplus Church Funds are primarily intended to be 
used for relief of congestion, it is better that the 
capital sum should be spent at once rather than go on 
“toying” with the subject in spending the interest of 
it in driblets. 

24. The cost of re-arranging the farms of those who 
are left in their old homes, of improving these homes, 
and the like, as distinguished from the cost of mi- 
grating tenants, could all be met and met well by 
the Estates Commissioners from the 10 per cent, loss 
authorised by section 44, sub-section 2, of the Act 
of 1903, so that the net additional loss to be incurred 
by the State would amount at the outside to only 2£ 
millions sterling, and may be much less. 


Irrecover- Or (5.) So much of it as is not required for the 
diture ot° scheduled areas need not be bought till it is found to 
1 j millions be needed for the non-congested portion of the several 
our/ed'on a< l , ninisr,‘rative counties. I am here only giving an 
purchase outside estimate and endeavouring to show that it is 
Of excess not prohibitive by its magnitude, 
lands from jo 

tenants. 

21. The whole of this outlay on the purchase of 
the land would be recoverable in the shape of an- 
nuities when the lands are resold, except) the five 
years’ extra purchase of the valuation paid to the 
tenant farmers, aggregating about lg million pounds 
sterling, which would have to be lost by the State, 
since new tenants to whom such land may be allotted 
could not pay annuities on the price of the com- 
bined interests of landlord and tenant in such cases. 

The figures of possible years’ purchase of valua- 
tion, which I give are extremely liberal, not to say 
extravagant. I do not say that such high prices will 
or ought! to be paid, but accepting them only for the 
purposes of an estimate, they show that the problem 
Iv e 80 Tas ^ as V 5 b® hopeless of solution, supposing 
the State to be willing to incur moderate loss in the 
attempt to solve it. Without such loss it would be 
impossible to solve it, and at the same time to do 
justice to the landlords and tenants concerned. 
Further 22. Mr. Doran thinks that in order to solve the 
millions P roblom 30,000 tenants would have to be migrated 

on migrat- J 1 ' 011 ) the scheduled tenanted areas on to untenanted 
ing tenants, land, and houses would have to be built for them at 
the expense of the State. I should be sorry to difier 
from one who knows the country so much better than 
I do, but I would suggest that the class of persons 
who should be induced to migrate are the more sub- 
stantial and enterprising farmers holding from 
thirty to one hundred acres of fair land, who would 
have capital and stock tJo equip their new farms. 
They are the class who are most likely to succeed in 
tliear new surroundings, and most likely to move if 

* At 31 years’ purchase of valuation, the tenant would reallv recei 
’andlord would receive for his interest 21 years’ purchase of the 


It! has been suggested that some of this net loss 

. might be met by the readjustment of the bonus. I 
should hope that Government may be induced to meet 
the loss Of 2£ millions, without having recourse to 
curtailment of the bonus, but if it becomes an alter- 
native between reduction of the bonus and leaving 
congestion unrelieved, then I would say that the poor 
tenants of the West have a stronger claim on State 
funds than some landlords who are selling their 
estates at prices which with the bonus invested at 3£ 
per cent, are yielding more than the full amount of 
the gross second-term rents, the average all-round 
prices being paid for second-term rents in the case of 
some estates being twenty-five and a half years’ pur- 
chase, which with the bonus invested at 3£ per cent, 
would yield £99 19s. for every £100 of the gross 
second-term rental. In some cases the prices being 
obtained with the bonus, invested at 31, per cent, 
would yield £106 or even £110 for every £100 of the 
gross rental as it stands. 

25. But it may be asked why should the money of 
the general tax-payer be expended for the purposes should the 
suggested l If the population of the congested areas State inonr 
have become impoverished owing to defects in their ^millions 
own character, want of habits of industry, or by rea- in relieving 
son of the operation of ordinary economic laws or congestion 
laws of nature, what hope is there of remedying ,n Ir ® 
these defects or counteracting the operation of 
natural laws by such measures es are proposed? 

To these questions I would reply, that the indigence 
of _ the population of the scheduled areas is not, 
primarily or at all, due to defects in their own char- 
acter, or to the operation of economic or natural 
laws. It is the resultant of their antecedents, sur- 
roundings, and history, and of the operation of 
unnatural laws which were calculated to destroy 
habits of industry and self-reliance, and to debase 
character. On this subject the Devon Commission, 
after alluding to the effects of the confiscations and 
colonizations of Elizabeth and James, to the Wars of 

eive not 5 but 10 years' purchase of his tenant’s interest, because the 
valuation, the balance would go to the tenant and would be amply 
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•Cromwell, to the Penal Laws, to the 40-Shd.Uing 
Franchise Act), and the repeal of it in 1829, con- 
tinued thus — “What we have thus written will 
“ suffice to show how extraordinary have been the 
“changes which property has undergone in Ireland, 
evidence, “how much it has been affected by extrinsic events, 
Part II., ' “and by causes unconnected either with the natural 
p.U°. “circumstances of the country or the people.” 

The predecessors of the British tax-payer of to-day 
were responsible for the unnatural and extrinsic 
events referred to by the Devon Commission, and 
their successors of to-day may be justly oalled upon 
to pay the cost of supplying a remedy — if remedy 
there is to be. As to so-called defects of character 
in the people themselves, every unbiassed person who 
is intimately acquainted with the people of the con- 
gested areas knows, that there is no more industrious 
people when given a motive to work and when per- 
mitted to enjoy the profits of their labours, while 
there is no people who more deeply and enduringly 
feel and resent the legitimate profits of their labours 
being appropriated by others. Notwithstanding the 
appalling squalor of their surroundings, they still 
retain a degree of courtesy, refinement, patient en- 
durance of suffering, and moral delicacy of character, 
not often to be found elsewhere among people of their 


Principles 26. In the preceding paragraphs I have endea- 
the'price soured to make an outside estimate of the cost of the 
of tenanted scheme suggested at wh at may be deemed to be ex- 
tenanted travagant prices, but the principles on which I would 
land should determine the prices that should in fact be paid are 
he deter- the following: — 
mined. 

As to tenanted land . — I think that if the State, 
in the public interest, and in pursuance of public 
policy, calls on an owner of land to sell it, whether 
he wishes to do so or not, the State is bound to pay 
him a full and even generous price for it. Whether 
a special percentage should be taken into considera- 
tion as compensation for compulsory disturbance in 
estimating that price or not, is a mere question of 
words. What the owner is entitled to receive and the 
State should give is a generous price. A full and 
generous price would, in my opinion, be a sum 
which, including the bonus, invested in securities 
safer than that furnished by the lands sold would 
yield the vendor the normal net income actually ob- 
tained by him during a period of the preceding five 
or ten years. In order to ascertain what that net in- 
come has been I would call on the owner to produce 
his estate accounts, and would examine, if necessary, 
the Income Tax returns lodged by himself. 

In considering tire kind of securities which would 
be as safe or safer than Irish land, the officer esti- 
mating tire price should have regard to the different 
circumstances of different estates in different parts of 
the country. In "Ulster, for example, the income de- 
rived from tenanted land may be as safe as that fur- 
nished by gilt-edged securities. If so, the vendor 
might reasonably expect such a sum as, invested at 
3£ per cent., would yield his full net income, while 
an income derived from risky securities yielding 5 
or 6 or even 10 per cent, might be safer than that de- 
rived from what Mr. Wyndham described as the 
rotten and rigid communities of the West, where “ the 
“ tenants are living in conditions which you would 
“not find among the Kaffirs in South Africa.” We 
have it on the authority of Mr. Waldron, M.P., 
(see his evidence given before the Trinity College 
Commission), that money can be invested in safe 
securities at 3^ or 3§ per cent., but what the per- 
centage is which could be obtained from securities 
as safe as rentals derived from the Congested Estates 
of tire West is another question. 


Principles 
on which 


25. In determining the price of untenanted ^and I 
would have regard as in the case of tenanted land- — 
1st. To the net income actually obtained ly the 
owner during the preceding ten years. 

2nd. To the precariousness or stability of that 
income. 


3rd. To what the land would let for to a sol- 
vent tenant. 


The mere fact that a vendor had been receiving 
high rents for grazing land immediately before the 


sale would not, in my opinion, per se entitle him to 
receive a price which, invested at 3£ per cent., would 
yield such an annual income, because, as pointed out 
by Mr. Doran, that income may soon be reduced for 
the reasons given by him, or by reason of free im- 
portation of foreign cattle, or for other causes. But 
on the other, if owing to combinations for withhold- 
ing rent his receipts in any particular year were 
abnormally low, I would disregard that year in esti- 
mating his net income. I would have regard inter 
alia to what the land would let for to a solvent ten- 
ant (in other words the gross fair rent) as an indi- 
cation of what the probable or possible staple net in- 
come would be. 

26. There are two possible principles which may 

be followed in determining the price of the tenant’s mining the 
interest in excess lands acquired for enlarging hold- price of 
ings in the case of judicial tenancies, namely — inSesfin 
either (a.) to ascertain what the net profits of the surplus 
tenant are after deducting all outgoings and to give 
the capitalised value of such profits calculated at 3£- be bought 
per cent., or (b) to give the tenant the market selling . ( 
value of his interest in the land acquired. The sell- of judicial 
ing price of tenant’s interest in small judicial tenancies, 
tenancies owing to land hunger or other cause is very 
large, for large grazing farms the price is more mode- 
rate. But whatever it may amount to, a full and 
fair price should be paid where land is acquired by 
the State comjmlsorily. If the fair price were so 
large that an incoming tenant could not afford to 
pay the purchase annuity on the sum to be paid for 
the combined interests of landlord and tenant, then 
either the land should not be bought at all, or the 
surplus paid for it in excess of what an incoming 
tenant could afford to pay should be made good by 
the State. Private individuals should not be called 
upon to suffer loss of their income in order that 
State policy may be carried out. 

27. In the case of future tenants who are liable (6) in ease 
to be ejected on notice to quit, the law, as already tenant* 0 
stated, has fixed the amount of compensation to 
which they are entitled for disturbance at not more 

than three times the rent plus compensation for im- 
provements. It is from tenants of tills class special 
efforts should be made to acquire excess lands. 

28. It may be asked— -if landlords or big grazing tenants be 
fanners are "to be compelled to sell, are tenants not compelled 
also to be compelled to buy ? My answer would be, t0 buy 1 
as regards tenanted land, yes, if compulsion should 

be found necessary. But compulsion will seldom or 
never be found to be necessary in their case. The 
purchase annuities on tenanted lands are always less 
than the rent. If a tenant refuses to buy from the 
Estates Commissioners he has to go on paying the 
old rent, and this he will not do for a lengthened 
period. The Estates Commissioners have power in Section, 
certain cases to compel recusant tenants to purchase 
at their estimated prices, but in the period from 1st 
November, 1903, to 31st March, 1906, the period 
covered by their last Annual Report, the Commis- 
sioners have been obliged to exercise that power only 
in the case of one tenant, and that was due to some 
misapprehension of the facts. As to untenanted 
land, the case is different. If any person is offered 
a parcel of untenanted land and he thinks the price 
too high, he should as a matter of course be at liberty 
to decline to purchase it. 

29. I think tenants will migrate if it be shown to will 
them that the new holdings offered to them are tenants 
better and cheaper than their old holdings. If they migrat0? 
are taken to see the new farms offered, and examine 

the land for themselves and are informed what the 
annuities per acre will be, and are thus enabled to 
judge for themselves the comparative advantages of 
the new proposed holding and the old, and if they 
then see any great advantage in moving, I have little 
doubt that they will move. I have constantly made 
inquiries on this subject in the course of tours in 
the "West, and have never yet met a man, save the 
old and decrepit, who did not say he would move to 
a farm elsewhere if it could be shown that he would 
profit by doing so. 

Mr. Bailey and myself had an instance of this 
during a recent tour in Roscommon. We visited a 
congested estate recently offered for sale to the Com- 
missioners (the Rashley Estate), and asked a few of 
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She most prosperous and enterprising of the tenants 
on it, if they would take farms on another estate 
(the Balfe Estate) purchased by the Commissioners, 
some thirten miles off, and leave their old homes. 
We invited them to visit the Balfe Estate with our 
inspector, and see the lands for themselves and 
ascertain the annuities payable on them. They did 
so, with the result that they expressed themselves 
willing and anxious to move to. the Balfe Estate. 
Their introduction was, however, opposed by persons 
residing near the latter estate, but this opposition 
has been overcome. There is undoubtedly a good 
deal of selfish opposition to the introduction of 
“ strangers” sometimes offered by persons who, while 
professing themselves anxious to have congestion re- 
lieved and to have evicted tenants reinstated or pro- 
vided with new farms, when the opportunity occurs 
to provide such new farms on untenanted land pur- 
chased in their neighbourhood, tell us that evicted 
tenants should be reinstated on some property else- 
where, and that congestion should be also relieved in 
some way other than by the introduction of 
“ strangers” among them. This kind of narrow 
parochial feeling can be overcome by tact and per- 
suasion, by enlisting the co-operation ot popular 
leaders, and by exposing such opposition when un- 
reasonable, and the authors of it, in the public 
press. But if these measures should fail, I would 
have no hesitation in putting down selfish local op- 
position by the aid of the law and police. Small 
farmers in the neighbourhood of untenanted land 
purchased by the Commissioners have, no doubt, a 
prior claim, as against “strangers,” to have their 
holdings enlarged, but farmers whose holdings are 
already economic and their sons have no such claim 
as against heads of families in uneconomic and 
miserable holdings, though they be “strangers.” He 
would be a very parochial and selfish person who 
does not look beyond the needs of his own parish ; I 
do not think there would be many such found, but 
if there be many such persons, the force of public 
opinion, if brought to bear on them in the public 
press, would soon compel them to alter their action 
in the matter of obstructing the relief of congestion 
in this -way. But if public opinion failed to do so, 
the aid of the law and police should be invoked. 

wKoh^such 30- It seems to be self-evident and it is indeed 
a scheme admitted on all hands, that it cannot be conducive 
should be to efficient or economical administration to have two 
carried out. 'bodies— ^ the Congested Districts Board and the 
Estates Commissioners — doing, or trying to do, the 
one and same work, and to attain one and the same 
object in the same areas, while acting under dif- 
ferent and inconsistent laws, on different and incon- 
sistent principles, and according to different methods 
of procedure. It is manifest that such a system or 
want of system as that now existing, in this re- 
spect, must lead to confusion, loss of power, and 
waste of public money. 

As to the differences between the laws under which 
the Congested Districts Board and the Estates Com- 
missioners are working, evidence in detail will be 
laid before the Commission by Mr. Bailey. Here 
it will be sufficient to mention a few instances of 
such differences. 

While the Congested Districts Board can buy 
estates in globo without having first obtained under- 
takings from the tenants to purchase their holdings 
.from tlie Board at stipulated prices, the Estates 
Commissioners, before purchasing any estate, must 
first have obtained undertakings from the three- 
fourths of the tenants to re-purchase their holdings 
from the Commissioners at .prices which will guaran- 
tee the State against loss ; and as to the remaining 
fourth of the tenants the Estates Commissioners are 
empowered to compel them to purchase at prices 
Sfection 19 fixed by the Commissioners*— while the Congested 
of 1903 . Districts Board are under no such obligation and 

have no such power. 

If the Congested Districts Board purchase unten- 
anted land outside of a congested districts county, 
they .are bound to sell that land to tenants of a 
congested county popularly called “congests,” so far 
as required for “congests,” and the Board can sell 
the surplus not so rquired only to tenants or pro- 
prietors of holdings, not exceeding £5 rateable value, 
on an estate adjacent to or in the neighbourhood of 


the estate purchased or to sons of such tenants — 
while if the Estates Commissioners buy an estate, 
whether in a scheduled district county or outside of 
it, they are not tied up by these particular restric- 
tions in apportioning untenanted land, but are bound 
•by restrictions of a different kind which are also 
inconvenient but need not be here described. 

While the Congested Districts Board are by law 
prohibited from enlarging an existing holding to 
more than £20 rateable value, the Estates Commis- 
sioners operating in the very same areas may create 
and allot to the son of a tenant on the estate a hold- 
ing of any size, however small or large, and they 
may enlarge an existing holding on an estate bought 
by them in the scheduled or other districts to any 
size whatever. 

Again, while the Estates Commissioners may, and 
do, give free grants out of the Reserve Fund to rein- 
stated evicted tenants for the purpose of equipping 
their holdings and stocking the land, and may in an 
estate bought, or proposed to be bought, under the 
Act of 1903, buy out an existing tenant in order to 
reinstate a former tenant, the Congested Districts 
'Board say they have no funds for the purpose, and 
refer such evicted tenants to the Estates Commis- 
sioners for assistance. The Estates Commissioners 
tell applicants so referred to them that they are 
not legally authorised by section 12 of the Act of 
1903 to use the Reserve Fund in assisting evicted 
tenants reinstated on estates purchased by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, since estates purchased by 
the Congested Districts Board are not sold under the 
Act of 1903. 


What can be more unreasonable in itself and moi-e 
unintelligible and perplexing to ignorant tenants 
than the differences in treatment which they neces- 
sarily receive from these two separate public bodies 
acting under laws which are not coherent in them- 
selves, but seem to have been thrown into the Statute 
Book according to the exigencies of the time when 
they were passed. 

It would almost seem as if these distinctions were 
made by pure accident, for apparently they are not 
based on any principle whatever. 

As to the difference in the principles on which the 
Congested Districts Board, and Estates Commissioners 
estimate the price of land purchased by them re- 
spectively, it is sufficient to remark, that while the 
Congested Districts Board buy only the poorest pi-o- 
perties which are in need of radical improvement, 
they have paid for them, though pool - , since the 
passing of the Act of 1903, twenty and a half times 
the valuation. .For untenanted land alone the Es- 
tates Commissioners have paid on the average 25 -5 
■times the valuation in Galway, and the Congested 
‘Districts Board twenty-eight times the valuation in 
that same county. 


Mr. Doran has stated that in assessing the price 
of untenanted land he estimates the letting value 
of it as it stands, and allows a certain number of 
years purchase for the owner’s interest, and adds a 
number of years’ purchase for what he calls the oc- 
cupation or tenant’s interest (there being no tenant), 
while the Estates Commissioners’ Inspector also esti- 
mates what would be the letting value or gross fair 
rent, and gives the capital value as the price, hut 
recognises no occupation or tenant’s interest. In 
the case of one estate the price was estimated inde- 
pendently by the Congested Districts Board’s In- 
spector (Mr. Doran) and by the Estates Commis- 
sioners Inspector (Mr. Lopdell). The annual value 
as estimated by both Inspectors was nearly the same, 
yet Mr. Doran proposed to give thirty times the 
annual value as the price exclusive of bonus, while 
Mr. Lopdell would offer only twenty-four years’ pur- 
chase of it. A separate note on the facts in this case 
is given in Appendix A. 


right, but both ‘cannot be right. Here I an^o 
pointing out the existence of the difference. 

Differences as to practice.— One of the most i 
portant differences between the practice and p 
cedure of the Estates Commissioners and the C 
gested Districts Board is in the matter of retain: 
estates on hand for a period of years between da 
of purchasing them from vendors and vesting them 
tenant purchasers. 


Section 75 
of the Act 
of 1903. 


Oboftiie 7 


Difference 



and Con- 


Board 
Annual 
Iioport of 
1908. 
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The Congested Districts Board, having bought an 
•estate, realise from the tenants on it for some years 
sums by way of rent which amount to .5 or 6 per 
•cent, on the purchase money, while they pay the 
Treasury only 2j| per cent, on that purchase money, 
the difference between 5 or 6 per cent., as the case 
may be, and 2§ per cent, being credited to their 
funds. This difference may be expended on the im- 
provement of the particular estate or of another 
•estate. After improvement the estate is sold to the 
tenants at a price which may be .an enhanced one 
• over and above that -paid to the landlord — that is to 
say, money is taken out of the pockets of tenants 
who were, ex liypotliesi, poor when the estate was 
bought ; it is then spent on the improvement of the 
estate, and the holdings are sometimes sold to the 
tenants at a price enhanced in consequence of im- 
provements made out of money paid by themselves. 
In the Dillon Estate, for example, the Board have 
lost nothing by all the improvements they have made 
on it ;_in other words they have realised in one 
shape or another, from the tenants themselves, all 
the money they have expended on the improvement 
of the estate. This may show clever finance and 
good management. It was rendered possible by the 
low price at which the estate was purchased, but it 
is certain that it would not be possible at the prices 
now being paid for estates by the Board. If what is 
realised from a particular tenant over and above the 
'2|- per cent, interest at which the price of his holding 
was advanced by the State were spent on the im- 
provement of his own particular holding, and the 
holding was then sold to him at the price originally 
paid to the landlord for it, he would have no cause 
to complain, but neither would he have much cause 
for gratitude to the Board, since all they would have 
•done would be to spend for him, on the improve- 
ment of his holding, money paid by himself which 
might otherwise have been spent by him less profit- 
ably. But if the money realised in this way from 
an individual tenant is not spent on the improve- 
ment of his individual holding, an apparent in- 
justice is done to him. 

31. The Estates Commissioners are authorised by 
the law to adopt the same practice in this respect as 
the Congested Districts Board, and to a much larger 
extent, for they are authorised by Section 9 (1) of 
the Act of 1903 to retain for five years on their hands 
property to the value of twenty million pounds, for 
three-fourths of which they must have obtained under- 
takings to purchase, and to pay the Treasury only 2g 
er cent, on it. If it be asked why they have not 
one so, the answer is : — 

1. That it was stated in Parliament, when the Act 
of 1903 was being passed, that the system of 
retaining estates on hand for long periods had 
caused dissatisfaction among the tenants, and 
it was promised that it should be discontinued. 

■2. Thai the estates purchased by the Estates Com- 
missioners were of such a character that they 
did not need to be retained. The tenants pre- 
ferred to have their holdings vested in them 
without delay, and make the necessary im- 
provements for the most part themselves with 
small help from the Commissioners. The adop- 
tion of the practice of letting the tenants make 
their own fences and carrying out other im- 
provements themselves, with small help from 
the Estates Commissioners, gave the tenants 
more satisfaction, and was less expensive to the 
State than that of employing a paid Govern- 
ment agency to supervise the execution of works 
of improvement which could be done by the 
tenants themselves. In poor estates, however, 
such as the Congested Districts Board have 
bought, the practice adopted by them may have 
been more suitable when the land was bought 
cheap, but it would not be possible for the 
Board to continue it now save by obtaining a 
large increase to their funds, for the reason 
that it is no longer possible to realise from the 
tenants five or six per cent, on the purchase 
money while paying only 2§ per cent, to the 
I reasury. 

3. That the Estates Commissioners; if they desired 
to retain estates on their own hands, were not 
lurmshed with a sufficiently large and skilled 
agency to permit of their doing so and under- 
taking the management and improvement of 
them on a great scale. 


Other respects in which the practice of the Estates 
Commissioners is said to differ from that of the 
Congested Districts Board, but does not really 
differ. 

32. Mr. Doran has said that the Estates Commis- 
sioners do not lockspit bogs in estates purchased by 
them/ In this he is mistaken ; the Estates Commis- 
sioners do have bogs lockspitted, in estates purchased 
by themselves, just as the Congested Districts Board 
do — but the vast majority of estates sold are not sold 
to the Estates Commissioners, but by landlords to 
their tenants direct — and if the landlords and tenants 
mutually arrange to vest the turbary in trustees, and 
all parties concerned are satisfied with the ar- 
rangement, it is not ordinarily the business of the 
Estates Commissioners to interfere and say turbary 
must be lockspitted before the sale is sanctioned. 

The Wills Sandford Estate mentioned by Mr. Doran 
was sold by the landlord to his tenants direct and not 
to the Estates Commissioners. I agree, however, with 
Mr. Doran in thinking it very desirable that before 
sales are sanctioned, bogs should be lockspitted, in 
order to guard against future disputes which are sure 
to arise, in time, unless every man’s share in the bog 
is marked off and defined by metes and bounds. 

33. It being clear then the two bodies should not go 
on purchasing lands simultaneously in the congested 
counties, the question is which of them should take 
over the whole of the work. It appears to me that a 
non-official body such as the Congested Districts 
Board, sitting periodically in Dublin or elsewhere, 
would not be a suitable agency for carrying out the 
scheme suggested. The Estates Commissioners, or a 
special additional Commissioner to be appointed for 
the purpose, would in my opinion be a much more 
suitable agency, for the following reasons: — 

1st. If compulsory purchase in any shape or form Aconoy by 
is to be enforced it seems to be manifest that whioh land 
neither the Treasury nor land owners would, ti'g ase 
for a moment, entertain the idea of having a scheduled 
non-official body empowered by law to compel d i str |5 t f 
owners to sell their lands at such prices as that carried out 
body may determine. No individual, official or —continued. 
non-official, and no board or body of men, 
whether official or non-official, could be vested 
with absolute power to acquire land compul- 
sorily, without appeal on the questions of price 
and of law to a judicial or quasi-judicial body. 

I do not see how there could be an appeal from 
a decision of the Congested Districts Board on 
questions of law or fact unless they were first 
empowered to give decisions which would be 
binding on all the parties till reversed on ap- 
peal. Were the Board empowered to give such 
binding decisions they would become a corn-t, 
and, as such, an official body in pretty much 
the same sense as the Estates Commissioners 
are an official body, and as such would, accord- 
ing to Father Denis O’Hara, be tainted with 
the “taint of the Castle.” 

2nd. The Congested Districts Board has no legal 
power to hear, determine, and decide any ques- 
tion of law or fact. Such a body could not be 
vested with power to give decisions on these 
questions which would be legally binding on any 
party concerned, and if vested with such 
powers the Congested Districts Board could not 
find time to meet and hear and determine as a 
court disputed questions of law or fact. 

Mr. Doran has described in his evidence, and in a 
memorandum, a copy of which has been furnished to 
me, the numerous consultations with counsel, and 
delays and difficulties that arose in consequence of the 
Board’s inability to hear, determine and decide dis- 
puted questions of law and fact for themselves. Now, 
if the land purchase operations of the Board are to be 
carried out on a large scale, and if the difficulties 
involved in compulsory purchase are to be added to 
the other difficulties of the Board, the delays that 
must occur in determining such questions will be 
greatly enhanced, and indeed become intolerable. 

34. All Boards on which a number of members have 
to act together or by a majority, are necessarily dila- 
tory. It is not always easy to get the members of 
Boards together, and when they meet they have a 
tendency to be slow in action. But a Board consti- 
tuted of a large number of members having onerous 
private duties of their own, who have to be called 
together from various parts of the country, to sit once 
a fortnight or once a month, in Dublin, however suit- 
able to decide on general questions of policy, seems to 
me to be an impossible agency for guiding and con- 
trolling a staff of officers, buying and reselling land 
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on a large scale in Connaught, Kerry, Clare, and 
Donegal, where numerous questions of law and fact 
of great complexity and delicacy must daily arise, 
such as disputed questions as to title, price, occu- 
pancy, boundaries, tenure, the maxima amounts that 
can under the law be advanced to tenants of various 
classes on resale of holdings, and the amount that can 
legally be advanced to owners for repurchase of their 
demesnes, and a host of other questions. 

These questions crop up daily. How can they be 
determined by a non-official body, vested with no judi- 
cial or quasi-judicial functions, sitting for a day or 
two, once a fortnight or month in Dublin ? 

3rd. The Estates Commissioners are authorised, or 
it is hoped soon will be authorised, under Sec- 
tion 6 (4) and 44 of the Act of 1903, to lose 10 
per cent, on improvement of Congested Estates. 
The Board’s resources are limited, and they 
have no such power. 

4th. If the land purchase operations in congested 
areas were exclusively the province of the Es- 
tates Commissioners the latter would have 
various opportunities of acquiring untenanted 
land in non-congested counties, on to which 
they might migrate large farmers from the 
congested counties, thus making more land 
available therein for enlargement of small 
holdings. It may be said that this could be 
also done, if the Congested Districts Board 
were exclusively in charge of land purchase in 
the Congested Counties and kept in close touch 
with the Estates Commissioners. It is, as a 
matter of course, possible to have this done, 
and it is puerile to suppose that rivalry or 
jealousy existing between the two departments 
would be an impediment to it. No such rivalry 
or jealousy exists in the minds of the Estates 
Commissioners ; on the contrary they have 
sternly rebuked the slightest indications of such 
feelings on the part of their subordinates. Far 
from entertaining any such feeling they pro- 
posed themselves long since to set aside a large 
sum for purchase of estates by the Congested 
Districts Board, and to give their estates special 
priority, but they were prohibited by the old 
Regulations of the Lord Lieutenant from doing 
so. The new regulations removed the prohibi- 
tion. Since the issue of them the Estates Com- 
missioners have, of their own accord, pressed 
on the examination of title in the Congested 
Districts Board cases. The idea that they have 
done this under pressure from the Under-Sec- 
retary is wholly without foundation. The 
Under-Secretary has never brought any pressure 
te bear on the Estates Commissioners — either 
in this or any other matter relating to their 
functions. 


But notwithstanding all this, if land purchase in 
Congested Counties were left exclusively to the Con- 
gested Districts Board, .and land purchase in the non- 
Congested Counties were left exclusively to the Es- 
tates Commissioners, it is quite certain that the Es- 
tates Commissioners’ officials would not be very 
anxious to introduce “ congests ” in the non-Con- 
gested Counties where there is always a scramble for 
land on the part of local farmers, who may already 
have economic holdings, and their sons, not to speak 
of small farmers, labourers, and others who are quali- 
fied under the law to purchase parcels of untenanted 


Agency by 
which land 

E urclinse 
i the Con- 


largement 
of holdings 
should be 
oarried out 
— continued. 


35. I am, for all these reasons, of opinion that the 
work of land purchase should be transferred from the 
Congested Districts Board to the Estates Commis- 
sioners, and that an additional Estates Commissioner 
or similar officer should be appointed for supervising 
land purchase in connection with relief of congestion. 
He should have all the powers now exercised by the 
Estates Commissioners as a body. There might be an 
appeal from him as under the old Land ^Purchase 
Acts to the Judicial Commissioner and two lay Com- 


missioners on the question of the price of an estate,* 
and on no other question of fact,* and power of *8601100 
reference to the Judicial Commissioner on questions ^ 
of law, as in section 23 of the Act of 1903. He A0 of 
should, I think, live in one of the counties for the 
time being under purchase, so that he could easily 
move about, and arrange difficulties .and differences as 
they arise, amicably, on the spot to the satisfaction 
of all parties concerned, and, when he failed to do 
this, have power to fix the price compulsorily, sub- 
ject to appeal as above stated. All the distinctions 
now existing in the law, such as those between “ con- 
gests ” and “ non-congests,” and those contained in 
section 2 of the Act of 1903 should be done away with. 

The officer proposed and his staff should be left dis- 
cretion, and trusted, to improve estates and utilise 
land that may be available for enlargement of hold- 
ings, and the other purposes contemplated by the Act 
of 1903, in the best practicable manner under the 
variety of circumstances of each case. Such an officer 
should, and would as a matter of course, strive to 
enlist local co-operation, and consult local gentlemen 
of influence — representatives of all classes — as to the 
best means of improving estates and utilising un- 
tenanted land. 


36. If Mr. Doran and the staff employed under him 
on the purchase, improvement, and management of 
estates were made over to the Estates Commissioners 
or to the officer suggested, with the capital value of' 
that portion of the Congested Districts Board’s funds 
available for improvement of estates, more could be 
done and at less cost than can be done by the two 
bodies acting separately. 


37. The Estates Commissioners have all the powers- 
of the Congested Districts Board regarding the pur- 
chase, re-arrangement, improvement, and sale of es- 
tates ; and more in addition. 

It is open to the Estates Commissioners even more 
than it is to the Congested Districts Board to retain 
properties in their hands for five years before reselling- 
them, and to improve them meanwhile if they think 


It is open to them to advance sums for improvement 
of holdings on estates purchased by them to an almost 
unlimited extent, provided they get such sums back 
by reselling at an enhanced price. 

It is open to the Estates Commissioners, in short, 
to do, under the law, all the Congested Districts Board 
can do in relief of congestion and management and 
improvement of congested estates, and much more ; 
and, in these circumstances, it is difficult to see what 
advantage can accrue since the passing of the Act of 
1903 from keeping any part of the work of land pur- 
chase and improvement of estates under the Congested 
Districts Board. The one advantage possessed by the 
Congested Board— and it is a great one— is that the 
Board contains members of great and deserved popu- 
lar influence. But if the land purchase work were 
transferred to the Estates Commissioners, and the 
special officer suggested were a man of common-sense- 
and impartiality, it would be his duty, and indeed a 
necessity of his position, to try to carry with him and 
enlist the support of leaders of popular influence as 
well as of others interested in relief of congestion. 
It is incredible that such support and co-operation 
would be denied him simply because he was an official, 
ouch is not our experience as Estates Commissioners. 
On the contrary we have found that local gentlemen 
of popular influence have been most ready to assist us- 
m every possible legitimate way. 


26th October, 1906. 


M. Finucane. 
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TABLE No. 1. 


Untenanted Land in occupation of owners which may become available by purchase for the Enlargement 
of Small Holdings and the Creation of New Holdings. 


CO0NTY 

Province. 

(l.) 

Untenanted Land in occupation 
of Owners, as shownpn 
Return prepared by the 
Commissioner of Valuation in 
compliance with an Order 
of the House of Commons, 
dated March, 1908. 

(2.) 

Untenanted Land comprised 
in Col. 2, less Demesnes, 
Bog, Plantation, Mountain, 
and other lands valued 
at 2s. 6 d. an acre and under. 

(3.) 

Untenanted Land comprised 
in Col. 2. excluding 
Demesnes only. 


Area. 

P. L. Valuation 

Area. 

P. L. Valuation. 

Area. 

P. L. Valuation. 


Acres. 

£ 

Acre®. 

£ 

Acres. 

£ 

Antrim, 

52,623 

23,165 

27,518 

12,255 

44,600 

13,468 

Armagh, . 

19,615 

15,386 

9,043 

8,769 

16,077 

9,235 

■Cavan, 

39,011 

17,951 

14,410 

11,066 

31,585 

11,946 

Donegal, 

149,176 

15,235 

21,983 

10,461 

140,728 

12,031 

Down, 

54,088 

34,048 

17,361 

23,767 

43,608 

25,399 

Fermanagh, 

36,770 

18,409 

20,084 

13,618 

33,619 

14,392 

Londonderry, 

30,091 

10,486 

11,501 

5,901 

27,081 

6,898 

Monaghan, . 

20,067 

13,855 

11,088 

9,209 

17,268 

9,947 

Tyrone, 

50,933 

23,173 

17,616 

12,639 

43,630 

14,057 

Province op Ulster, 

452,374 

171,708 

150,604 

107,685 

398,196 

117,373 

Carlow, 

24.787 

16,279 

12,432 

10,166 

18,20S 

10,620 

Dublin, 

30,088 

27,330 

18,004 

18,059 

24,519 

18,362 

Kildare, 

80,986 

43,677 

37,287 

24,706 

61,350 

25,722 

Kilkenny, . 

41,609 

27,506 

22,602 

15,694 

29,920 

16,997 

King’s County, 

116,010 

26,151 

28,168 

13,914 

98,205 

14,937 

Longford, . 

37,455 

10,677 

12,395 

6,223 

32,692 

6,946 

Louth, 

27,815 

23,507 

11,428 

11,188 

15,469 

11,899 

Meath, 

121,757 

112,034 

91,584 

67,973 

100,838 

70,246 

•Queen’s County, 

69,868 

25,714 

24,207 

13,558 

55,081 

15,318 

"Westmeath, 

83,869 

43,991 

35,217 

22,084 

60,518 

25,618 

VV exford, . 

45,738 

28,319 

24,822 

14,315 

30,416 

15,375 

Wicklow, . 

89,499 

29,557 

28,479 

14,537 

77,914 

19,158 

Province of Leinster, 

769,481 

414,742 

346,626 

232,417 

605,130 

251,198 

Clare, 

80,264 

32,729 

43,532 

21,888 

68,824 

23,362 

■Cork, 

116,187 

65,075 

54,300 

34,890 

88,830 

38,749 

Kerry, 

86,844 

15,149 

19,290 

14,187 

79,904 

12,297 

Limerick, . 

60,237 

38,994 

20,661 

21,320 

44,016 

22,416 

Tipperary, . 

164,710 

67,927 

60,237 

36,855 

133,273 

41,270 

W aterford, . 

70,320 

25,220 

29,095 

15,583 

62,724 

18,440 

Province of Munster, 

578,562 

245,094 

227,115 

144,723 

477,571 

156,534 

Galway, 

320,464 

89,720 

139,175 

64,116 

273,603 

68,596 

Leitrim, 

40,562 

6,832 

9,942 

3,913 

37,882 

4,754 

Mayo, 

205,546 

41,510 

74,328 

27,753 

183,961 

29,693 

Boscommon 

119,405 

42,493 

47,259 

26,904 

102,526 

30,222 

Sligo, 

69,461 

22,785 

22,830 

12,788 

59,677 

15,173 

Province of Connaught, . 

755,438 

203,340 

293,534 

135,474 

657,649 

148,438 

Total for Ireland, 

2,555,855 

1,034,884 

1,017,879 

620,299 

2,138,546 

673,543 


Note. The acreage and valuation of the lands excluded from Cols. (3) and (4) above are given, by Counties and Province, in Table H. 
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TABLE 


Return showing the Acreage and Valuation of Untenanted Land in Ireland which would 
(consisting of Bogs, Plantations and Demesnes, Mountains, 


COUNTY. 

Boe and 
Plantation. 

(2.) 

Poor Law 

IBog. 

(4A 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

(5.) 

Demesne. 

(6.) 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

(7.1 



Acres. 

£ s. 

Acres. 

£ S. 

Acres. 

£ B. 



474 

28 11 

9,877 

216 14 

8,023 

9,697 10 



201 

11 10 

5,265 

154 3 

3,538 

6,151 15 



824 

106 0 

8,395 

127 7 





261 

4 15 

4,156 

48 15 

8,448 

3,202 0 



177 

44 15 

1,768 

24 10 

10,480 

8,649 4 


Fermanagh, 

178 

27 1 

4,733 

78 1 

3,151 

4,017 10 


Londonderry, 

361 

16 5 

6,139 

124 10 





427 

83 14 

3,148 



8,908 5 


Tyrone, 

1,321 

104 5 

6,211 

100 6 

7,303 

9,116 0 


Province op Ulster, 

4,224 

427 16 

49,692 

1,065 4 

54,178 

54,335 11 



31 

0 5 

787 

23 5 

6,579 

5 659 7 







— 

— 

5,569 

8,968 0 



1,991 

152 16 

20,918 

422 14 

19,636 

17,955 5 



229 

22 0 

2,603 

328 13 

11,689 

10,508 17 



8,819 

186 15 

58,771 

481 5 

17,805 

11,214 10 



2,194 

108 0 

16,090 

218 8 

4,763 

3,729 5 



19 

1 0 

402 

3 0 

12,346 

11,608 0 



1,598 

144 5 

5,050 

451 16 

20,919 

41,787 15 


Queen’s County, . 

2,668 

324 15 

9,321 

125 15 

14,787 

10,396 5 



2,909 

191 0 

19,178 

544 8 









. 192 

1 13 


12,944 13 


Wicklow, . 

— 

— 

3,738 

87 15 

11,585 

10,399 10 


Province op Leinster, . 

20,458 

1,130 16 

137,050 

2,688 11 

164,351 

163,544 0 


m n ,.« 

338 

8 10 

8,877 

190 10 

11,440 

9,367 0 



230 

47 0 

4,362 

95 10 

27,357 

26,326 18 



49 

5 0 

2,649 

26 3 

6,940 

2,852 10 







1,339 

42 15 

16.221 

16,578 0 



3,855 

232 5 

13,884 

943 12 

16,502 

13,631 19 



9 

0 5 

2,120 

27 5 

14,935 

13,025 0 


Waterford, 

45 

1 8 

383 

27 0 

7,596 

6,779 3 


Province of Munster, , 

4,526 

294 8 

33,614 

1,352 15 

100,991 

88,560 10 



10,307 

831 1 

50,045 

899 1 

46,861 

21,124 16 



468 

12 0 

6,143 

55 2 


2,078 5 



573 

88 6 

13,992 

239 9 

21,585 

11,817 15 



1,506 

449 2 

43,624 

870 1 

16,879 

12,269 10 


Sligo, 

416 

10 5 

8,739 

323 19 

9,7S4 

7,612 0 


Province of Connaught, 

13,270 

1,390 14 

122,543 

2,407 12 

97,789 

54,902 6 


Total for Ireland, 

42,478 

3,243 14 

342,899 

7,514 2 

417,309 

361,342 7 



Note, — T he above lands are Included in the Return of Untenanted Land in Ireland, prepared by Commissioner of Valuation, in 
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II. 


not appear to be suitable for the enlargement of small holdings under the Land Act of 1903 
and other lands valued at 2s. Qd. an acre and under). 


Mountain 
and Sand- 
hills. 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

Plantation. 

Valuation. 

Land -valued 
at 2s. 6<f. an 

(12.) 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

(13.) 

Total Area 
Total of Cols. 
Nos. 2, i, 6. 8, 
10, and 12). 

(»■) 

Total approxi- 
mate Valuation 
(Total of Cole. 
Nos. 3, 6, 7, 9, 
and 13). 

(15.1 

Acres. 

4,116 

6,699 

4,388 

89,063 

20,591 

4,081 

4,337 

1,312 

8,635 

£ s. 

484 9 
61 10 
64 4 
807 10 
465 14 
81 0 
145 0 
52 5 
122 15 

Acres. 

968 

608 

2,081 

1,540 

2,720 

1,358 

1,367 

1,060 

2,866 

.£ s. 

417 15 
229 15 
544 8 
202 10 
1,052 4 
477 11 
558 0 
603 2 
790 15 

Acres. 

1,647 

261 

1,487 

23,725 

991 

3,185 

3,376 

233 

6,981 

£ s. 

65 15 j 
8 5 
36 16 i 
509 2 
44 3 
110 0 
152 0 
7 8 
300 10 

Acres. 

25,105 
10,572 
24,601 
127,193 
36,727 
16,686 
18 590 
8,979 
33,317 

£ s. 

10,910 0 
6,616 18 
6,885 0 
4,774 0 
10,280 0 
4,791 0 
4,586 0 
4,846 C 
10,534 0 

137,222 

2,284 7 

14,568 

4,876 0 

41,886 

1,233 19 

301,770 

64,222 18 

2,799 

5,876 

358 

674 

2,567 

19 

8,398 

343 

21,973 

81 18 
218 15 

27 5 
13 10 

90 0 
11 0 
163 10 

10 0 
617 5 

1,157 

66 

1.052 
3,827 
1 357 

'744 

1.053 
2,584 
2,328 
3,018 
3,035 

14,687 

268 1 
51 0 
439 7 
902 18 
329 5 
305 17 
617 0 
1,667 5 
711 9 
2,781 4 
946 6 
3,285 0 

1,002 

573 

102 

326 

416 

1,269 

3 

8,159 

196 

2,024 

9,037 

81 5 

33 0 
1 11 
22 6 
12 5 
93 5 

0 5 
435 5 
18 5 
101 15 
631 0 

12,355 
12,084 
43,699 
19,032 
87,842 
25,060 
16,387 
30,173 
45 661 
48,652 
20,916 
61,020 

6,113 0 
9,271 0 
18,971 0 
11,811 19 
12,237 0 
4,454 0 
12,319 0 
44,062 0 
12,156 9 
21,907 0 
14,004 17 
15,020 0 

43,007 

1,233 3 

34,908 

12,304 12 

23,107 

1,430 2 

422,881 

182,327 15 

1,359 

9,800 

6,614 

7,936 

1,641 

40,091 

19,835 

25 0 
606 15 
122 3 
330 0 
30 0 
970 15 
425 19 

1,164 
8,099 
6,107 
• 2,145 
2,161 
4,277 
9,352 

269 10 
2,038 0 
811 11 
470 0 
797 15 
1,293 5 
2,286 15 

13,554 

12,039 

45,195 

1,971 

697 

4,301 

4,014 

980 15 
1,071 0 
1,145 8 
252 0 
50 10 
69 0 
117 18 

36.732 
61,887 
67.554 
39,612 
38,740 

65.733 
41,225 

10,841 0 
30,185 0 
4,962 0 
17,674 0 
15,686 0 
15,385 10 
9,637 13 

97,276 

2,510 12 

33,305 

7,956 16 

81,771 

3.696 11 

351,483 

104,371 3 

12,671 

18,243 

33,143 

1,049 

11,332 

197 7 
501 17 
461 15 
73 5 
512 2 

3,227 

1,016 

622 

4,040 

3.622 

569 0 
183 2 
148 0 
1,708 3 
1,039 0 

58,178 

2,068 

61,303 

5,049 

12,738 

1,983 1 
69 10 
1,001 15 
219 17 
499 19 

181,289 

30,618 

131,218 

72,147 

46,631 

25,604 0 
2,919 0 
13,757 0 
15,590 0 
9,997 0 

76,438 

1,746 6 

12,527 

3,647 5 

139,336 

| 3,774 2 

461,903 

67,867 0 

353,943 

1 

7,774 8 

1 

95,308 

•28,784 13 

286,100 

i 10,134 14 

1,538,037 

418,788 16 
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Table III.— Return showing by Counties and Provinces, the Number and Valuation of Holdings not exceeding £10 
in rateable value, also the Valuation of the Land (I) required, (2) available, for increasing the Valuation of such Holdings 
up to £10. 












Valuation of 



Holdings 

Holdings 

Holdings 

Valuation of Land 




not exceeding 

above £4 and 

not exceeding 

required to increase 

occupation 

V Land°fix 0f 



£4 

not exc 

eding £10 


10 

to a Uniform 

D 5sa,o”. , : E 

Mountain, 

sis 

Counties. 

Rateable Value. 

Rateable Value. 

Rateable Value. 

those Holdings which are 

Land valued 
^at^less than 

s 











which may 

av ^l®h«V 











available by 

for enlarging 





n f hi 




£4 and £10 


for_enlarging 

under £10° in 


Number. 

V 1 

Number. 


Number. 


Rateable 

Rateable 

Tulal. 

under £10 in 

Value. 








Value. 

Value. 


R vilSe. le 


(i). 

(2). 

(3). 

(4). 

(5). 

(6). 

(7). 

(8). 

(9). 




ULSTER. 


£ 


* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

Antrim, . . 

1,637 

4,343 

4,167 

29,694 

5,804 

34,037 

12,027 

11,976 

24,003 

12,255 

13,468 

Armagh, . . 

3,040 

7,943 

5,872 

40,610 

8,912 

48,553 

22,457 

18,110 

40,567 

8,769 

9,235 

Cavan, 

2,825 

6,824 

6,764 

47,394 

9,589 

54,218 

21,426 

20,246 

41,672 

11,066 

11,946 

Donegal, 

14,912 

33,037 

8,296 

52,708 

23,208 

85,745 

116,083 

30,252 

146,335 

10,461 

12,031 

Down, 

2,892 

7,626 

6,034 

42,312 

8,926 

49,938 

21,294 

18,028 

39,322 

23,767 

25,399 

Fermanagh, 

1,077 

3,786 

3,736 

26,524 

5,413 

30,810 

12,984 

10,836 

23,820 

13,618 

14,392 

Londonderry, 

2,239 

5,871 

5,040 

34,581 

7,279 

40,452 

16,519 

15,819 

32,338 

5,901 

R.sqs 

Monaghan, 

2,023 

5,174 

5,595 

89,396 

7,623 

44,570 

15,106 

16,554 

31,660 

9,209 

9,947 

•Tyrone, 

4,121 

11,108 

8,572 

58,610 

12,693 

69,718 

30,102 

27,110 

57,212 

12,639 

14,057 

Total, 

35,371 

85,712 

54,076 

371,829 

89,447 

457,541 

267,998 

168,931 

436,929 

107,685 

117,373 

LEINSTER. 












C'artow, 

1,240 

2,294 

794 

5,527 

2,034 

7,821 

10,106 

2,413 

12,519 

10,166 

10,620 

Dublin, 

1,054 

2,386 

1,066 

7,398 

2,120 

9,779 

8,154 

3,267 

11,421 

18,059 

18,362 

Kildare, . . 

2,799 

4,830 

1,170 

7,849 

3,969 

12,679 

23,160 

3,851 

27,011 

24,706 

25,722 

Kilkenny, 

2,479 

4,950 

1,920 

13,415 

4,399 

18,365 

19,840 

5,785 

25,625 

15,694 

16,997 

King's 

2,315 

4,513 

1,985 

13,966 

4,300 

18,479 

18,637 

5,884 

24,521 

13,914 

14,937 

Longford, . . 

1,720 

3,766 

2,494 

17,191 

4,214 

20,957 

13,434 

7,749 

21,183 

6,223 

6,946 

Louth, 

1,974 

4,284 

1,633 

11,152 

3,607 

15,436 

15,456 

5,178 

20,634 

11,188 

11,899 

Mcatli, 

3,394 

6,284 

1,978 

13,507 

5,372 

19,791 

27,656 

6,273 

33,929 

67,973 

70,246 

Queen's, . . 

2,508 

5,427 

2,074 

14,243 

4,582 

19,670 

19,653 

6,498 

26,151 

13,558 

15,318 

Westmeath, 

3,139 

6,018 

1,848 

12,834 

4,987 

18,852 

25,372 

5,646 

31,018 

22,084 

25,618 

Woxford, . . 

3,652 

6,947 

2,529 

17,460 

6,181 

24,407 

29,573 

7,830 

37,403 

14,315 

15,375 

Wicklow, . . 

1,068 

2,333 

1,373 

9,512 

2,441 

11,845 

8,347 

4,218 

12,565 

14,537 

19,158 

Total, 

27,342 

54,032 

20,864 

144,049 

48,206 

198,081 

219,388 

S 

283,980 

232,137 

251,198 

Connaught. 












Galway, . . 

12,953 

29,379 


67,159 

23,328 

96,538 

100,151 

36,591 

136,742 

64,116 

68,596 

Leitrim, . . 

3,421 

8,885 

6,188 

41,121 

9,609 

49,956 

25,375 

20,759 

46,134 

3,918 

4,754 

Mayo, 

15,867 

37,839 

11,920 

75,224 

27,787 

113,063 

120,831 

43,976 

164,807 

27,753 

29,693 

Roscommon, 

5,687 

13,851 

7,762 

51,239 

13,449 

65,090 

43,019 

26,381 

69,400 

26,904 

30,222 

Sligo, 

3,511 

8,476 

5,606 

37,756 

9,117 

46,232 

26,634 

18,804 

44,938 

12,788 

15,173 

Total, 

41,439 

98,880 

41,851 

272,499 

83,290 

370,879 

316,010 

146,011 

462,021 

135,474 

148,438 

Munster. 













a gar 

R RSI 







an 7aa 

“>1 «8f» 


Cork, 

7,369 

14,929 

6,622 

46,261 

13,991 


58,761 

19,959 

78,720 

34^890 

38,749 

Kerry, 

6,484 

12,317 

5,384 

37,097 

11,868 

49,414 

52,523 

16,743 

69,266 

14,187 

12,297 

Limerick, 

4,654 

8,148 

2,227 

15,630 

6,881 

23,778 

38,392 

6,640 

45,032 

21,320 

22,416 

Tipperary, North, . . 

2,364 

4,822 

1,977 

13,742 

4,341 

18,564 

18,818 

6,028 

24,846 



Tipperary, South, .. 

2,828 

5,254 

1,722 

12,026 

4,550 

17,280 

23,026 

5,194 

28,220 


41,270 

Waterford, 

8,090 

5,497 

1,336 

9,169 

4,426 

14,666 

25,403 

4,191 

29,594 

15,583 

18,440 

Total, 

30,030 

57,618 

24,371 

169,931 

54,401 

227,549 

242,682 

73,779 

316,461 

144,723 

156,534 

Ulster, . . 

35,371 

85,712 

54,076 

371,829 

89,447 

457,541 

267,998 

168.931 

436,929 

107,685 

117,393 

Leinster, 

27,342 

54,032 

20,864 

144,049 

48,206 

198,081 

219,388 

64,592 

283,980 

232,417 

251,198 

Connaught, 

41,439 

98,380 

41,851 

272,499 

83,290 

370,879 

316,010 

146,011 

462,021 

135,474 

148,438 

Munster, 

30,030 

57,618 

24,371 

169,931 

54,401 

227,549 

242,682 

73,770 

316,461 

144,723 

156,534 

General Total, 

134,182 

2flh ' /42 

141,162 

958,308 

275,344 

1,254,050 

1,046,078 

453,313 

1,499,391 j 

620,299 

673,543 
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TABLE No. III. — ( continued ). 


Return showing for the Counties of which portions have been scheduled as Congested, and for the whole of Ireland, the 
Number and Valuation of Holdings not exceeding £10 in rateable value, also the Valuation of the Land (1) required, 
(2) available, for increasing the Valuation of such Holdings up to £10. 


Counties, of which 

Holdings 
not exceeding 
£4 

Holdings 
above £4 and 
not exceeding £10 

Holdings 
not exceeding 
£10 

Valuation of Land 
required to increase 
to a Uniform 

Valuation of 
Owner's 
(excluding 
Plantation, 

occupation 

certain portions 





ir 


Valuation of £10 

^nnd other ^ 

Demesne 
which may 

have been 

Rateable Value. 

Rateable Value. 

Rateable 

Value. 

those Holdings which are 

at less than 

Scheduled as 










which may 
become 
available by 
purchase 
for enlarging 
Holdings 

Rateable 

available by 
purchase 
for enlarging 
Holdings 
under £10 m 
Rateable 
Value. 

Congested. 

Number. 

Rateable 

Number. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Number. 

Rateable 

Less than 
in 

Rateable 

Between 
£4 and £10 

Rateable 

Total. 

(D 

(2). 

(8). 

(4). 

(5). 

(6). 

(7). 

(8). 

(9). 

(10). 

(11 V. 

(12). 

CONNAUGHT. 


£ 


£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* • 

Galway, . . 

12,953 

29,379 

10,375 

67,159 

23,328 

96,538 

100,151 

36,591 

136,741 

64,116 

68,596 

Leitrim, . . 

3,421 

8,835 

6,188 

41,121 

9,609 

49,956 

25,37? 

20,759 

46,134 

3,913 

4,754 

Mayo, 

15,867 

37,839 

11,920 

75,224 

27,787 

113,063 

120,831 

48,976 

164,807 

27,753 

29,693 

Roscommon, 

. 5,687 

13,851 

7,762 

51,239 

13,449 

65,090 

43,019 

26,381 

69,400 

26,904 

30,222 

Sligo, 

3,511 

8,476 

5,606 

37,756 

9,117 

46,232 

26,634 

18,304 

44,938 

12,788 

15,173 

Total, 

1,489 

98,880 

41,851 

272,499 

83,290 

370,879 

316,010 

146,011 

462,020 

135,474 

148,438 

•Munster. 












Clare, 

3.241 

6,651 

5103 

36,006 

8,344 

42,656 

25,759 

15,024 

40,783 

21,888 

23,362 

Cork, 

7,369 

14,929 

6,622 

46,261 

13,991 

61,190 

58,761 

19,959 

78,720 

34,890 

38,749 

Kerry, . . 

6,484 

12 817 

5 884 

37 097 

11 868 

49,414 

52,523 

16,743 

69,266 

14,187 

12,297 

Total, 

17,094 

33 897 

17 109 

109 364 

34,203 

153,260 

137,043 

51,726 

188,769 

70,965 

74,408 

Ulster. 












Donegal, 

14,912 

88,037 

8,296 

52,708 

23,208 

85,745 

116,083 

30,252 

146,335 

10,461 

12,031 

Grand Total, 

73,445 

165,814 

67,256 

444,571 

140,701 

609,884 

569,136 

227,988 

797,124 

216,900 

234,879 


TABLE IV. 

Return giving the Number and the Poor Law Valuation of holdings of a rateable value over £100, 
situate in Administrative Counties of which portions have been scheduled as Congested. 


Poor Law Valuation of holdings of a rateable value of over £100. 


Counties, of which certain 
portions have been 
scheduled as Congested. 

(i) 

Total. 

(2) 

In landlords’ 
hands. 

(3) 

In occupation 
of tenants 
and tenant 
purchasers. 
(4) , 


No. of 
Holdings. 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

No. of 
Holdings. 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

No. of 
Holdings- 

Poor Law 
Valuation. 

Connaught : 


£ 


£ 


£ . 

Galway 

662 

143,662 

221 

79,964 

441 

63,698 

Leitrim 

43 

7,724 

i7 

4,454 

26 

3,270 

Mayo 

303 

66,838 

97 

35,759 

206 

31,079 

Roscommon 1 . 

430 

94,865 

112 

39,209 

318 

55,658 

Sligo 

201 

41,164 

62 

20,568 

139 

20,596 

Total . 

1,639 

354,253 

509 

179,952 

1,130 

174,301 

Munster : 







Clare 

387 

82,436 

101 

28,889 

286 

53,547 

Cork 

1,536 

283,838 

186 

57,289 

1,350 

226,549 

Kerry 

157 

25,354 

42 

12,708 

115 

12,646 

Total . 

2,080 

391,628 

329 

98,886 

1,751 

292,742 

Ulster : 







Donegal 

227 

38,210 

48 

11,757 

179 

26,453 

Grand Total 

3,946 

784,091 

886 

290,595 

3,060 

493,496 


NOTE.— The figures in column (2) have been taken from Tables 67 and 68 appended to the General Report of the Census Commissioners’ 
1901, while those in column (3) have been obtained from the Commissioner of Valuation. The figures in column ( ij represent the difference 
between those in columns (2) and (3). 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


B. — Note on Griffith’s Valuation ( see Minutes of Evidence, Q. 15408). 


Greene’s 
answer to 
Questions 
08 and 353 
of the 


See Sir 
ltiohard 
Griffith's 
reply to 
?489 of tin 


1. In. replying to Sir John Colomb’s question 15408, 
regarding Griffith’s Valuation, I referred only to the 
scale of prices of agricultural produce mentioned by 
Sir Richard Griffith himself in the description of the 
general valuation of Ireland given on page 724 of 
Fart II. of Captain Kennedy’s Digest of the Evi- 
dence taken by the Devon Commission. 

As the scale therein referred to was subsequently 
modified, it seems to be desirable, in order to prevent 
any misconception on the subject, that I should go 
into the subject somewhat more in detail. 

The best authorities on Griffith’s Valuation ought 
to be Sir Richard Griffith himself, and his successor 
in office, Mr. J. B. Greene, both of whom gave evi- 
dence before, and were examined at great length by, 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed in 1869 to inquire into the constitution and 
management of the Department of General Valuation 
in Ireland. 

2. A perusal and examination of that evidence 
(though it is not very clear) will show : — 

(a) That a “ townland valuation” was made, be- 
fore the passing of the Poor Laws, of town- 
lands, in globo, for the purpose of levying 
county cess charges, grand jury rates, income 
and property taxes. This valuation was com- 
menced in 1830 and was based on the scale of 
agricultural prices contained in the Act of 
William IV. quoted in my evidence (question 
15408). 

(5) That, in consequence of the introduction of the 
Poor Laws, an Act was passed in 1846 provid- 
ing for the valuation of tenements for poor law 
rating purposes, as distinguished from town- 
land valuations for county cess and grand jury 
purposes, but that the scale of prices incorpo- 
rated in the Act of William IV. were not 
changed by the Act of 1846. 

(c) That the tenement valuations of some counties 
were made between 1846 and 1852 according to 
the scale of prices given in the Act of William 
IV., but were afterwards reduced to the scale of 
an Act of 1852. 


(d) That by an Act of 1852 a new scale of prices 
was introduced which was made applicable alike 
to valuation for poor law rating and Imperial 
taxation. 

(e) That various other changes were made, from 
time to time, in the system of valuation. 

( f ) That the prices given in the various Acts on 
which the tenement valuations were based, were 
not the prices actually prevailing at the various 
dates on which the valuations were made. 

(g) That the valuation of different counties were 
not uniform. 

(7i) That the cost of labour doubled between the 
time when valuations were made and 1869 in 
the South of Ireland and parts of the North, 
(i) That since valuations were made according to 
the scale of 1852, prices of butter, beef and 
mutton have very largely increased, while the 
prices of wheat has fallen, and the prices of 
oats and barley have increased. 

3. I understand that the object of Sir John 
Colomb’s inquiry was to ascertain whether the tene- 
ment valuations could be adopted as a guide for 
fixing rents now. This question was gone into by the 
Bessborough Commission in 1881, and answered 
thus : — 

“ If anything has been clearly established on evi- 
dence during this (i.e., their) inquiry, the fact that 
the present Government valuation (meaning Grif- 
fith’s Valuation) is not a trustworthy standard for 
the settlement of rents has been most thoroughly 
demonstrated.” (See also Mr. Greene’s evidence 
before the Bessborough Commission, question 657, 
where he says the valuation has no reference what- 
ever to, and was never intended to, form any basis 
for rent.) 

The facts above stated, in paragraph 2, I think 
amply justify that conclusion. 

M. Fintjcane. 


question 75 
of the 
Select Com- 
mittee. 


Griffith's 
answers to 


borough 

Commis- 


C. -t-Note on Price of Untenanted Land. 


Explanatory of reply to question 16049 and preceding questions. 


I have had great difficulty in explaining to the 
Commissioners, while holding that there is and can be 
no such thing as an occupation interest in untenanted 
land, why I have estimated 21 years’ purchase of the 
tenement valuation as the price of tenanted land to 
be paid to the landlord, the tenants being left in oc- 
cupation ; 26 years' purchase of the tenement valua- 
tion as the price for untenanted land to be paid to 
the landlord ; and 31 years’ purchase of the tenement 
valuation to be paid for land in occupation of ten- 
ants, which it is proposed to purchase from both land- 
lord and tenant ; 21 years’ purchase of this going to 
the landlord and 10 years to the tenant. (See para- 
graphs 19 and 20 of my memorandum). 

It may, therefore, be desirable that I should again 
try and explain my reasons for those estimates. The 
question was asked me over and over again, if you 
recognise no such thing as occupation interest in un- 
tenanted land, why do you propose to give to landlords 
only 21 years’ purchase of the tenement valuation of 
the tenanted land and to give them 26 years’ purchase 
of the tenement valuation of untenanted land. Does 
not the difference of five years’ purchase of the tene- 
ment valuation represent the value of the occupation 
interest which the landlord happens to have in him- 
self in addition to the landlord’s interest, which I 
estimate at 21 years’ purchase of the tenement valua- 
tion ? I answer this is not so. It is a contradiction 
in terms to speak of a tenant’s interest or occupation 
where there is no tenant. It is however largely a ques- 
tion of words. I consider the landlord’s interest in 


untenanted land is more valuable than his interest in 
tenanted land (and therefore I proposed that he should 
get an additional five years’ purchase of the tenement 
valuation), not because he has an occupation interest 
in the former, but because there is nobody with an 
adverse interest in it as there is in the case of the 
tenanted land. Most tenants have what may be called 
an occupation interest in their holdings quite apart 
from any buildings or improvements they have made. 
Take two exactly similar grass farms without build- 
ings or other improvements, one of which is unten- 
anted and the other tenanted. In the former case the 
landlord has the entire property : there is no adverse 
interest. In the latter case there is an adverse inte- 
rest — there is dual ownership — and therefore it is 
equitable that the landlord should get a greater num- 
ber of years’ purchase in the former case than in the 
latter of the tenement valuation, which is the com- 
mon measure of the total value of the land. 

Moreover there is a further consideration. The 
tenement valuation of a tenanted holding represents 
and includes two things : — 

(а) The tenement valuation of the land alone, 
which is the property of the landlord, and 

(б) The tenement valuation of the buildings made 
at any time and other improvements thereon 
made by the tenant, or his predecessor in title, 
prior to the date of the valuation,* which gene- 
rally are the tenant’s property. 


course calculated in the 
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The tenement valuation of the untenanted land 
represents the value put on the land alone, there 
being no buildings or improvements. Now, let us 
suppose : — 

(I.) A tenanted holding, the tenement valuation of 
which is £100, made up of 

(o) £80 the value of the land — the landlord’s 
property, and 

(6) £20 the value of the buildings made at 
any time and other improvements made 
by the tenant, prior to the date of the 
valuation, which are the tenant’s pro- 
perty. 

(II.) An untenanted piece of land, the tenement 
valuation of which is £80, all of which is the 
landlord’s property. 

If I give the landlord twenty-one times the total 
valuation of (I.) (i.e., £100), £2,100, it represents 
practically twenty-six times the value of his interest, 
i.e., £80 times 26; and, if I give him twenty-six 
times the total valuation of (II. ), he also gets twenty- 
six times the value of his interest, there being no 
question involved of paying him for occupation inte- 
rest. 


Of course 20 per cent, of the total valuation is gene- 
rally too liberal an allowance for the buildings and 
the improvements made prior to the date of the valua- 
tion ; but there are two other factors to be considered 
(1) the absence of the adverse interest above referred 
to, and (2) the fact that the landlord has a freer 
market in the case of untenanted land than in the 
case of tenanted land. 

But it is asked, if there is no such thing as an 
occupation interest in untenanted land, why do you 
propose to give ten times the valuation to the expro- 
priated tenant of tenanted land. I answer, because 
a tenant has an occupation interest, I give him five 
times the tenement valuation for his buildings and 
other improvements which are his property, and five 
times the tenement valuation as compensation for dis- 
turbance, which compensation the law allows him. 
This right to compensation for disturbance by another 
party — the landlord — is really an occupation interest. 


M. Finucane. 

1st March, 1907. 


D. — Note on the Sub-Letting and Sub-Division of Holdings. 


Section 54 If a. holding, purchased by a tenant-purchaser, is 
G) a of the sub-divided or sublet without the consent of the Land 
Ac o 80 S. Q omm i S sion, the Land Commission may cause the 
holding to be sold. 

The Commissioner of Valuation and Boundary Sur- 
vey, and Collectors of Poor Rates are bound to give 
information to the Land Commission of all sub-divi- 
Seotion 56 sions or sub-lettings of holdings of which they become 
of 1903 Aet aware, and Collectors of Poor Rates are liable to a 
fine not exceeding two pounds, on summary convic- 
tion, for neglecting to give such information. 

If a tenant-purchaser sub-divides and transfers part 
of his holding, or sublets part of it, and desires to 
have the transferee or sub-lessee pay the Poor Rate 
of the part transferred, the sub-division must be 
brought to the notice of the Poor Rate Collector and 
the Commissioner of Valuation who reports to the 
Land Commission. 

But, supposing the tenant purchaser, fearing that 
the Land Commission would not consent to the pro- 
posed sub-division or sub-letting, were to sub-divide 
or sub-let secretly, and run the risk of having to pay 
the poor rate himself on the whole of the holding 
purchased by him, or suppose he entered into an 
arrangement with the sub-lessee or transferee, by 
which the latter agreed to pay him the poor rate on 
the sub-divided portion, it is evident, in that case, 
that the sub-division or sub-letting would not come to 
the knowledge of the Poor Rate Collector or Commis- 
sioner of Valuation, still less would it come to the 
notice of the Land Commission. 

It would appear, therefore, that notwithstanding 
the provisions of Sections 54 and 56, sub-divisions 
and sub-lettings may go on sub silentio of which 
nothing is known, unless active measures are taken 
to find out, as a fact, whether sub-divisions and sub- 
lettings are being made which are not reported to the 
Commissioner of Valuation. 

I think, therefore, that if a recurrence of the evils 
of sub-lettings and sub-division is to be guarded 
against, poor rate collectors should be called upon to 
certify, every year, that they have made enquiries 
regarding each holding situate within their several 
jurisdictions — which has been purchased under the 
Land Purchase Acts — and, that they have ascertained 
as a fact whether or no any sub-dividing or sub-let- 
ting has taken place, of every such holding. 

Number The total number of sub-divisions sanctioned under 
aivis^r all the Land Purchase Acts to date, since 1881, is 
Snetioned . 1,023; the total number of holdings sold under the 


Land Purchase Acts being over 110,000. The number 
of sub-divisions sanctioned since the passing of the 
Act of 1903 is only 41. 

If these numbers could be accepted as really repre- 
senting the actual extent of sub-letting and sub-divi- 
sion they would indicate that the evil of sub-division 
has become so small that there is no cause for alarm 
on this score in the future. But I am not sure that 
the cases reported really represent the actual facts of 
sub-division and sub-letting. 


In my opinion sub-divisin should be freely allowed Principles 
where the sub-divided portions each constitute an gSb^uivi- 
economic farm, either in itself or in conjunction with sion should 
other land purchased by the transferees ; but, where be allowed, 
the effect of a sub-division would be to create an 
uneconomic farm, the sub-division should not be 
allowed, save in exceptional cases, such as where a 
small plot is taken from a holding for a labourer’s 
cottage, the site of a school house, parochial house, 
for public roads, or other similar purposes of a public 
or quasi-public character. 


The Land Commission have not, up to date, en- How far 
forced the penalty of sale for unauthorised sub-divi- the penalty 
sions and sub-lettings in a single instance. authorised 

sub-divi- 

The causes that lead to sub-division and sub-letting g^lbeclln 
of the holdings in past times will be found described the Land 
in chapter XI., Part 1, of Captain Kennedy’s digest. ? u f°S aso 
Among them the following may be mentioned: — been en™ 

forced. 

1st. Proprietors, in some cases, let large tracts on 
long leases for lives to middlemen who covered 
the land with poor tenants and obtained large 
profits from them. 

2nd. Proprietors did not take active measures to 
prevent sub-letting, and while the 40-shilling 
freehold conferred the franchise, they, in some 
cases, encouraged sub-letting for the purpose of 
increasing their political influence. 

3rd. High prices of agricultural produce at the 
time of the Continental war enabled large far- 
mers to sub-let at a great profit, and to live 
themselves in idleness from these profits. 

4th. Parents looked on sub-division as the only 
means of providing for their families, there 
being no other means in those days. 

5th. Part of a farm was sold to realise money for 
payment of debts. 
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6th. Large tracts of bogs and mountains at some 
distance from the sea coast (where the people 
congregated) were left neglected and lying 
waste in former times. The people, left to 
themselves, were allowed to take patches where 
they pleased and reclaim them. They took 
them up here and there scattered through the 
bogs and mountains, where reclamation was 
easiest, and paid rent for them when reclaimed. 
These scattered plots were afterwards dis- 
tributed among members of the original family, 
leading to the sub-division of these scattered 
holdings and to the rundale system. 

Now these causes of sub-division have ceased to 
operate to a large extent throughout the greater part 
of Ireland, but they still exist in a greater or less 
degree in the more impoverished scheduled areas. 


CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


Landlords were unable to resist the tendency to 
sub-division due to the above-mentioned causes, but,, 
if the scheduled areas are bought out in the way 
suggested, Government can do so, by having active 
inquiries instituted, instead of waiting for the parties 
to report sub-divisions, and by enforcing the provi- 
sions of Section 56 in some cases in each locality, so 
as to deter others in the locality from adopting the 
practice of sub-letting or sub-dividing without the 
consent of the Land Commission. 

If sub-letting or sub-dividing of holdings is allowed 
to go on without check ab initio, it becomes impossible 
to apply a remedy later on, without causing great 
hardship and injustice. 

M. Eintjcane. 

Dublin, 2nd November, 1906. 


E. Statement showing the Number of Advances made by the Estates Commissioners, under the Irish 
Land Act, 1903, in Congested Districts Counties up to 11th October, 1906, classified according to the 
amount of Annuity payable by each Purchaser. 



These figures show that in Estates sold in scheduled congested areas — in the case of Estates sold direct 
as well as in Estates sold to the Estates Commissioners under the present procedure— petty uneconomic 
holdings are being stereotyped, inasmuch as out of a total of 1,025 holdings sold, no less than 965 are under 
£10 m rateable value. 


[Appendix VIII. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

Documents put in by Mr. Commissioner Bailey, in connection with the evidence given by 
him before the Commission. 

A.— Short Sketch of the Irish Land Acts: their History and their Development. 


THE FAIR RENT ACTS AND 

Two The occupiers of Irish agricultural holdings are of 

classes of two classes — those whose farms are economic, and 
of land” those whose farms are uneconomic. By an economic 
Irelaud—i holding I mean one of sufficient productive capacity 
anTun-" 2 support a family at a reasonable standard of com- 
economi; fort without help from outside sources. One class 
holds land of a fertility, quantity, and situation 
that enables the occupier to live at a reasonable 
standard of comfort out of the produce and pay a 
rent. The other class also lives on and partly 
out of land, but land of a character, quantity, 
or situation that will not support a family at a 
proper standard of living without extraneous help. 
In the case of the first class, the fairness of the rent 
is the most important consideration ; in the case of 
the second, the land and rent are often minor ele- 
ments in the struggle for existence. The land is 
either so limited in amount or of so unproductive a 
character, that without outside help, such as the 
wages of labour, or help from friends and relations, 
the income of this olass would sink below the line 
necessary for subsistence, and actual starvation 
would ensue. It has been often pointed out that 
agricultural rent is in many cases paid in Ireland for 
farms out of which no true economic rent is earned. 
This means, as every economist knows, that, were 
the ordinary and necessary cost of production, in- 
cluding the remuneration of labour, deducted from 
the returns from the cultivation of land, no surplus 
would remain for the payment of rent. Consequently, 
the rent paid for such land is not true agricultural 
rent. It is more of the nature of house-rent paid 
by workingmen in towns, who, out of the wages that 
they earn in their various employments, spend cer- 
tain portions in food, clothing and shelter. But 
the Irish peasant, • who tries to support his family 
on ,an insufficient farm, has not the advantage of 
having a demand for his labour at hand. He has 
either to emigrate, to migrate, or to live below the 
proper standard of decency and comfort. Conse- 
quently, he is neither in the position of the farmer 
nor of the labourer. He is the occupier of a piece of 
land on which he builds his cabin, and pays a rent 
which is supposed to be agricultural, but which is 
really not eamable out of the land, but out of what- 
ever other supplementary income he is able to obtain 
by working for wages in other countries ; or by 
contributions from outside sources. The Irish Fair 
Rent Acts are supposed to deal only with agricultural 
holdings. The rents fixed under them are intended 
to be agricultural and economic rents. It is evident 
to anyone who has examined the circumstances of 
the small holdings of the West of Ireland, that the 
rents assessed on them under the Land Acts in many 
oases are not agricultural rents, but are payments 
more of the nature of site rents, or the rents of 
non-agricultural holdings, which were not supposed 
to be subject to the provisions of the Irish Fair 
Rent Acts at all. Were the Land Acts strictly ad- 
ministered, unquestionably the greater portion of the 
small holdings on the western seaboard and other 
parts of Ireland would have been excluded, and ap- 
plications to fix agricultural rents on them would 
have been dismissed. 

Contusion The ipP°rtance of the view that I here put forward 
of treat- lies mainly in the fact that until the passing of the 
mentof Act of 1891, under which the Congested Districts 
occupiers Board was created, no attempt was made to dis- 
economy tinguish between the two classes of occupiers of Irish 
economic hind. The occupiers of economic and uneconomic 
holdings, farms were subject to the same laws, and were treated 


THE LAND PURCHASE ACTS, 
in the same manner. No attempt was ever made to 
distinguish between the man who could make his rent 
out of his land and the man who could not. Both 
were included in the Fair Rent provisions of the Act 
of 1881, as it was administered, and a rent was 
assessed on what was practically the site for a cabin 
as if it were a farm. This confusion of treatment 
of two different problems renders it necessary to trace 
the evolution of the Irish Land Acts if we are to 
understand intelligently the problem that presents 
itself in dealing with congestion in Ireland, and I 
accordingly propose to sketch shortly the steps by 
which Irish land legislation has advanced, and how 
it at present deals with the various classes of hold- 
ings that have to be taken into consideration. 

Special treatment for the congestion districts was 
not thought of in the earlier remedial Land Acts. 

The Act of 1881, if strictly administered, as I have 
said,! would have excluded most of the holdings in 
such districts. After twenty years’ experience of 
this Act, it was found that its provisions, even 
though amended repeatedly, did not meet the special 
difficulties. The Congested Districts were not with- 
drawn from the operations of the various Land Acts 
—merely additional powers were given for amelio- 
rating 'the condition of the people in the defined 
localities. 

The Land Act of 1881 is naturally regarded in 
Ireland as the sheet-anchor of the peasant — as the 
Magna Charter of his rights. On the other hand, it 
has been looked on by many land-owners as an un- 
justifiable invasion of their rights, and it has often 
been blamed for results which it recorded rather than 
caused. To justify that Act of 1881, we must under- 
stand the preceding conditions that governed the 
tenure of land in Ireland. 

Complaints against Irish rents are not confined to 
recent years or to the last century. A continuous 
stream of emigration of Protestant dissenters from 
Ulster went on during the early part of the 18th cen- 
tury, and the Irish Government of the day was much 
concerned at losing so many of their most loyal 
citizens. In 1729 the Lord Lieutenant forwarded 
a report on the subject to the King, which states : — 

One great reason given by the people themselves for 
leaving the Kingdom is the poverty to which that 
part of the country is reduced, occasioned in a great 
measure, they say, by raising of rents in many places 
above the real value of land, or what can be paid out 
of the produce of them, if any tolerable subsistence 
be allowed to the farmers using their utmost in- 
dustry.” Complaint was also made of the uncertain 
tenures, the short leases, and “ the usual method of 
late when lands are out of lease,” which was “to 
invite and encourage all persons to make proposals 
and set them to the highest bidder without regard to 
the tenants in possession.” 

The relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland Relation 
was, down to the year 1860, based on tenure, ndt on of landlord 
contract. The old feudal tenures imported from Eng- fjSSSS 4 
land were, during the last two or three centuries, prior to 
modified and altered by the existing Irish customs. * 860 - 
The result was tha't a period of much doubt and 
confusion arose, and an extraordinary collection of 
Acts dealing with land was placed on the Irish 
Statute Book. In the reign of George III. upwards 
of sixty of these Acts were passed for Ireland, while 
six sufficed for England. The following reigns were 
equally productive in agrarian legislation, and the 
condition of 'the occupiers became more and more 
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unsettled and unsatisfactory, and “wild doctrines,” 
to quote the words of the eminent authors of a 
standard work on Irish Land Tenure, published in 
1851, were agitated, including “ extravagant de- 
mands for fixity of (tenure and compulsory valua- 
tion of rente.” 

The relation of landlord and tenant, based fc>n 
tenure that prevailed down to the year 1860, gave 
no security of occupation to the tenant, and did not 
pro'tect his improvements, but the cost of ejectment 
and the legal difficulties of proof that accompanied 
it exercised a powerful restraining influence in pre- 
venting capricious eviction. 

tenants' ° £ ©uring the eighteenth and early part of the nine- 
under the teenth centuries, while many Irish tenants held 
Law™s° n ' under leases or written contracts, the great majority 
regards were tenants from year to year. Under the Common 
in thecnse ^ ,aw ’ * n England and Ireland, the right of the 
of lease?* 9 landlord to recover possession of the land in the case 
holds, of a lease or written contract depended on the cove- 
nants and conditions in the contract, and no eject- 
ment could take place unless for “ a condition 
broken.” 


The Irish 
ejectment 


pressed 
against th 
tenant. 


In the case of tenancies not created by writing — 
tenancies from year to year— there was no power of 
eviction for non-payment of rent under the Common 
Law. The tenant of such a tenancy could only be 
ejected by a notice to quit, which notice must expire 
with the termination of the year of his tenancy. 
This system caused much difficulty to the landlord, 
as the onus lay on him of proving the commence- 
ment of the tenancy, and, frequently, even where the 
tenant had failed to pay the rent, eighteen months 
passed before possession could be obtained. 

The Common Law of England and the tribunals 
that administered it discouraged the forfeiture of 
tenants' interests, and the landlord was held strictly 
to the technical proofs required by law. 

In Ireland a different course was followed. The 
Irish “ Ejectment Code,” which originated in the 
reign of Queen Anne, had for its object, to quote an 
eminent Irish lawyer, the expediting and facilitating 
-he eviction of the tenant. It got rid of every for- 
mality by which the old Common Law delayed and 
obstructed the forfeiture of the tenant’s estate. 
Statute after Statute was passed for this purpose. 
The whole principle of the Common Law was re- 
versed. Chief Justice Pennefather judicially de- 
clared that it was a code of law made solely for 
the benefit of the landlord, and .against the interest 
of the tenant, and that it was upon this principle 
that judges must administer and interpret it. 

The landlord who sought to evict a tenant holding 
under lease was, down to the year 1816, obliged to 
proceed in one of the Superior Courts of law, a 
practice which caused much expense and delay. When 
the European peace came in 1815, after the Battle of 
rre i t le kdl * n agricultural prices rendered it 
difficult, if not impossible, for tenants to pay the 
high rents which had been fixed while war prices 
ttt 6 ^' oo\ Ac . t was imm «liately passed (56 George 
III., c. 88) which enabled an ejectment to be obtained 
in the County Courts at a small cost, and without 
demy- Ifi this respect Ireland was forty years ahead 
of England, as a similar jurisdiction was not given to 
the English County Courts until 1856. 

The Irish Ejectment Code applied only to tenants 
holding under leases or written contracts. As the 
country advanced landlords gradually ceased to give 
leases, and the great majority of small tenants held 
from year to year. To meet this state of things the 
Civil Bill Court Act of 1851 extended the ejectment 
for non-payment of rent to tenancies from year to 
year. Under the English statutes no similar power 
was given, and the English landlord was obliged in 
the case of non-payment of rent to first serve the 
tenant with a Notice to Quit, and then proceed to 
evict him by the slow and costly process of an action 
m the Superior Courts. 

From tli is sketch it will be seen that the law 
governing the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland became more and more favourable to the 
owner. This tendency culminated in 1860, when by 
“ Dea ?y’s Act ” (23 and 24 Vic., c. 154)— which was 
passed through Parliament without amendment — 
Die relation between landlord and tenant was de- 
fined as founded on contract and not upon tenure. 
The Act proceeded on the assumption that the land 


is the exclusive property of the landlord, and that 
the tenant’s interest is nothing more than that of a 
person who has agreed to pay a certain remuneration 
for the use of the soil for a limited period. It 
simplified and increased the remedies of the landlord 
for recovering possession of the land, and rendered 
efficient the law of ejectment for non-payment of 
rent and on notice to quit. Thus a default in pay- 
ment of one year’s rent entitled a landlord 
to evict the tenant and get possession of the land, 
with all improvements on it, even where such im- 
provements many times exceeded in value the amount 
due. So also by serving a Notice to Quit the land- 
lord could similarly get rid of the tenant without 
cause, and take possession of the holding and all its 
improvements, no matter how valuable these might 
be, and without having to pay any compensation. 

The governing principle of Die Act was that what- 
ever attached to the freehold became part of the 
freehold. 

During the ten years after the passing of “ Deasy’s 
Act ” the position of the Irish tenant reached its tenant 
nadir. He had no right of any kind, except such as from 
the contract under which he held gave him. All the I860 187 °- 
improvements which rendered the land capable of 
being worked were made by him. He had built the 
houses, erected the fences, made the roads, drained and 
manured the land, reclaimed it from bog or mountain 
— generally at a cost out of all proportion to the re- 
turn — and yet he could be turned out without com- 
pensation at the will of the owner, either by the ser- 
vice of a Notice to Quit or by ejectment for non-pay- 
ment of one year’s rent. That the tenants in Ireland 
made all the improvements was universally admitted. The j) evon 
The Devon Commission (presided over by a leading Commis-, 
Irish landlord) in the year 1844, reported: — “It is sion . 
well known that in England and Scotland before a that all 
landlord offers a farm for letting, he finds it necessary improve- 
to provide a suitable farm house, with necessary farm “acteby 8 
buildings for the proper management of the farm, the 
He puts the gates and fences in good order, and he tenaub - 
also takes upon himself a great part of the burden of 
keeping the buildings in repair during the term ; and 
the rent is fixed with reference to this state of things. 

In Ireland the case is wholly different. It is ad- 
mitted on all hands, that according to the general 
practice in Ireland, the landlord builds neither dwel- 
ling house nor farm offices, nor puts fences, gates, etc., 
into good order, before he lets his land to the tenant. 

The cases in which the landlord does any of these 
things are the exception. In most cases whatever is 
done in the way of building or fencing is done by the 
tenant, and in the ordinary language of the country 
dwelling houses, farm buildings, and even the making 
of fences, are described by the general word improve- 
ments, which is thus employed to denote the general 
adjuncts to a farm, without which, in England or 
Scotland, no tenant would be found to rent it.” 

In the early part of the last century the landlords, Effector 
for political as well as commercial reasons, encouraged political 
the increase of the tenantry. The political system that economic 
prevailed gave the landlord who had a large number changes 
of tenants considerable power. The economic con- on . t J‘e 
ditions of the time made small tillage farming pro- between 
ductive, and the demand caused by an ever-growing landlord 
agricultural population increased the competition for “rineThc 
land, and enabled the rents to be raised. About the i9shcen- 
middle of the century all these conditions altered. tur - v - 
The combined influence of the Famine and the intro- 
duction of Free Trade made it the interest of most 
landlords to get rid of their small tenants as expedi- 
tiously and as completely a^ possible. Now came the 
era of pasture and larger farms. Although the popu- 
lation rapidly decreased, the consolidation of farms 
kept up the competition for land, and rents rose 
rapidly. The clearances so common from the Famine 
to 1870 were made in many cases quite irrespective of 
the non-payment of rent. 

This state of things led to outrage and constant Attempts 
agrarian disturbance. Various suggestions for reform at. reform.: 
of the Land Laws were made, but such proposals were 
usually denounced as confiscatory. Mr. Butt’s pro- 
posal in 1866 that 63 years’ leases, with power to the 
landlord of varying the rent when any accidental 
circumstances increased the value of the land, should 
be given by every landlord to his tenants, was de- 
scribed by Lord Dufferin as “ communistic ” “ and as 
subversive of the rights of property.” Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, speaking on a Land Bill introduced by 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue (May 17th, 1865), denounced 
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the policy of clearing away the small tenants to make 
room for capitalist farmers. “ You cannot,” he said, 
“evict a whole nation.” Various attempts to alter the 
Act law were defeated, until at length, in 1870, Mr. Glad- 
of 1870. stone took the matter in hand and passed his Landlord 
and Tenant Act — the beginning of a new Land Code. 

The justification for the Act of 1870 was the same 
as for the Act of 1881, which followed it. The tenant 
had made all the improvements on the land, and yet 
had no legal property in them. He was liable to 
capricious eviction from a holding, the value of which 
was often mainly due to his labour, and he was sub- 
ject to arbitrary increases of rent. 

The Act of 1870 did three things : — (1.) It gave 
compensation for disturbance ; (2) it gave compensa- 
tion for improvements ; and (3) it legalised the 
Ulster Tenant Right Custom. 

nation for I. Compensation for disturbance was strictly 

aifce rb limited to such loss as “the Court shall find” to 
have been sustained by the tenant. The loss was 
often held to be the less the higher the rent. The 
amount of compensation could in no case exceed 
£250, and was limited to tenancies created after 
the passing of the Act. No compensation was to be 
given to tenants who had sublet or sub-divided 
their holdings without the consent in writing of 
the landlord, or to any tenant under a lease for 
thirty-one years or upwards, and the landlord 
had a right of deduction from the amount awarded 
for deterioration, etc. 

Stirafor II- The right to compensation for his improve- 
improve- ments to be awarded to a tenant when quitting his 

ment*. holding was subject to so large a variety of excep- 

tions os to greatly limit the number of tenants 
able to take advantage of the provision. 

Even when compensation was awarded the land- 
lord could deduct from the amount for rates and 
taxes and for the loss due to tire non-observance of 
express or implied covenants or agreements, and 
the Court in awarding compensation was required 
in reduction of the claim of the tenant to take 
into consideration the time during which the ten- 
ant may have enjoyed the advantages of such im- 
provements, .and any other benefits he may have 
had. 

Ulster III. The legalization of the Ulster Custom did 

us om, not prevent the landlord from increasing the rent 
from time to time so as almost to destroy the 
tenant’s interest. The Act did not define the cus- 
tom, and the onus lay on the tenant of establishing 
that the particular usage under which he held 
was within it. 

The three great reforms introduced by the Act of 
1870 — (1) the right to compensation for disturbance ; 
(2) .to compensation for improvements, and (3) the 
legalization of the Ulster Custom, could only be 
brought into operation by proceedings before the 
County Court Judges who were thus entrusted with 
the administration of the Act. 

Failure °f The Act of 1870 failed in its object mainly for 
of 1870, three reasons : — 

cautieso. (l.) The great variety and complexity of the ex- 
ceptions from the benefits of the Act. 

(2.) The principle of administration which, as a 
rule, tended to reduce the compensation to as low a 
figure as possible. 

(3.) The insecurity of tenure of the tenant, and 
the right the landlord still had of raising the rent 
at his pleasure. Thus the legalization of the 
Ulster Custom was of little use, as the landlord 
could practically destroy all the tenant’s interest 
under it by raising the rent. The only remedy 
was to surrender the holding and go before the 
County Court Judge for compensation, which was 
usually much less than the tenant-right would 
fetch if sold in the open market. 

To protect the interest and property of the tenant 
in his holding and in his improvements, both of 
which now had legal recognition — it was necessary 
to give him (1) security of tenure at a fair rent, and 
(2) a special and expert tribunal to decide on the 
amount of the rent at which he was to hold. 

The Land The Act of 1881 effected these reforms. It gave the 
1881 tenant the right to sell his interest in his holding- 
subject to the landlord’s right of pre-emption — it 
gave fixity of tenure at a fair rent — subject to a 
fifteen years’ re-valuation— and it established a 
special tribunal to fix the rents. 

The principle's of the present Irish Land Code — 


which comprises a large number of statutes— are con- 
tained in the Acts of 1870 and 1881. The Act of 
1870 recognised for the first time that the Irish 
tenant had a right of occupation and a property in 
his improvements. But the Act failed because' it 
recognised these rights grudgingly, and left un- 
touched the power of the landlord to fix what rent -he 
pleased. The Land Act of 1881 for the first time 
safeguarded the property of the tenant, and reversed 
the policy of the Act of 1860 (Deasy’s Act) by re- 
moving the Irish Land system from the domain of 
contract, and, in a manner, bringing it back to 
tenure. 

To understand the agrarian situation in Ireland it ®5fTere»ces 
is necessary to keep in mind the fundamental differ- the'^n”- 
ence between the English and the Irish systems, lieh and 
which was pointed out in the Report of the Devon 
Commission. In England, speaking generally, agri- systems, 
cultural farms are let by the owners fully equipped 
with buildings, fences, farm roads, and other im- 
provements necessary for the proper working of the 
holding. The tenant contracts to pay a rent for 
the farm so equipped, and, if he finds 'that the par- 
ticular holding does not suit him, he gives it up at 
the end of his contract term, and goes elsewhere. 

Under this system, what Adam Smith termed “the 
higgling of the market,” is the easiest test of land 
value as it is of all other commodities with regard to 
which competition is free. In Ireland, on the other 
hand, the landlord, speaking generally, owns only 
the soil. The equipment of each farm is the property 
of or has been effected by the tenant, who is practi- 
cally a hereditary occupier. The houses, fences, 
drainage, reclamation, farm roads, and other such 
necessary improvements have been made by the ten- 
ant or his predecessors in title. The landlord owns 
the soil, and the tenant the necessary agricultural 
equipment. Consequently, the tenant is not free. 

He cannot walk out at the end of his term and leave 
behind him his houses, roads, fences, and drains. 

Besides, if he goes out, he has nowhere else to settle. 

The pressure of competition is so great — as is 
natural in a country in the greater part of which 
there is no other employment or industry than that of 
agriculture — that very large sums, often far in excess 
of the value of the land, measured by any standard 
of value, are paid for the mere right to occupy. 

Again, the nature of the land, in large parts of Ire- 
land, is such as to prevent owners from working it 
on the English system of equipped farms. In the 
poorer parts of the country the land can only be 
made to yield a profit to the owner by being worked 
by small occupying tenants who, without any 
economic return, are willing to expend their labour 
and that of their families. Were such land to be 
handed back to the owners to be worked by them 
without the intervention of tenants no profit could 
be obtained, and the land would go out of cultiva- 
tion, being below the margin of economic profit. 

Here we have the explanation and the justification 
of the series of Land Acts from 1870 to 1896. They 
were an attempt to adjust the law of landlord and 
tenant, to the facts of the case. Before 1870 the law 
regarded the landlord as the sole owner of the farm, 
while, in fact, the tenant was the co-owner. The Act 
of 1870 recognised, to a limited extent, the co-owner- 
ship, but gave insufficient relief. The Act of 1881 
gave a more complete recognition and relief, and 
various amendments and extensions were introduced 
by subsequent statutes. 

Irish Land Purchase and the extent to which it has 
been carried on by State aid. 

Side by side with the legal recognition of dual 
ownership in Ireland there proceeded a system for 
the creation of a peasant proprietary by the aid of 
State loans, when both parties were agreed. The 
principal Acts under which advances of public money 
to enable tenants to become proprietors of their 
holdings were made are: — 

The Irish Church Act, 1869. 

The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870. 

The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881. 

The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885. 

The Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891. 

The Irish Land Act, 1903. 

Irish Church Act, 1869. 

Under this Act the Church Temporalities Commis- 
sioners were empowered to sell to tenants of Church 
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Lands their holdings at prices to be fixed by the Com- 
trish missioners themselves. If the tenants refused to buy 

Ohureii on the terms offered to them, the Commissioners 

Act, 18CH. .could sell to the public. The Church Temporalities 
Commissioners’ power as to terms was that they oould 
sell, for cash, or on getting one-fourth in cash, the 
balance of the purchase money being secured on a 
mortgage of the holding, to be paid off in thirty -two 
years by sixty-four half-yearly instalments. 

The Commissioners sold in all to 6,057 tenants at 
an average price of twenty -two and two-thirds years’ 
purchase of the rents, and the total amount of the 
money given on loan was £1,674,841, which was 
issued by the Commissioners of Public Works. 

The terms of repayment and the rate of interest 
charged on loans were afterwards altered and re- 
duced under the Purchase of Land Act of 1885, 
section 23. 

Landlord and Tenant ( Ireland ) Act, 1870. 

Under what are known as the “ Bright Clauses” of 
this Act the landlords and tenants of agricultural or 
pastoral holdings could arrange for a sale of their 
Act of holdings with State aid to be carried out in the 
* 870 . Landed Estates Court. Upwards of two-thirds of 
the price agreed upon oould be advanced by the 
Board of Works, to be repaid in thirty-five years by 
an annuity at the rate of five per cent, on the loan. 
Under this Act 877 tenants purchased their holdings, 
and the amount of loans issued was £514,536. The 
total purchase money paid by the tenant purchasers 
for their holdings was £859,000, being at the rate 
of twenty-three one-third years’ purchase of the rent. 

The Act of 1881. 

Under this Act the Land Commission was em- 
powered to make advances to tenants for the purchase 
of their holdings, and was enabled to purchase estates 
for re-sale to the tenants. The limit of advance was 
1881 ^ extended from two-thirds of the purchase-money (as 
• " in the Act of 1870) to three-quarters. The terms of 
repayment were the same — an annuity of five per 
cent, for thirty-five years. 

Upwards of 731 tenants purchased under this Act, 
and the advances made amounted to £240,801. These 
included advances to 405 tenants on seven estates 
bought under the Act (section 26) by the Land Com- 
mission in the Landed Estates Court. 

The Purchase of Land ( Ireland ) Act, 1885. 

Under this Act — commonly known as the “ Ash- 
bourne Act”— a sum of £5,000,000 was authorised to 
be. advanced to the Land Commission to enable sales 
to be carried out between landlords and tenants by 
1885 ° agreement, and to enable the Land Commission to 
purchase estates in the Landed Estates Court for the 
purpose of re-selling them to the tenants. The 
Land Commission was empowered to advance the 
entire of the purchase-money subject to the retention 
of one-fifth by way of guarantee deposit for a period 
of about seventeen and a half years, by which time 
an equivalent amount of the capital advanced had 
been repaid by means of the sinking fund. This 
deposit could be utilised if the tenant purchaser 
made default in his repayment, and if the amount 
in default could not otherwise be recovered. Thus 
the landlord vendor was made a guarantor for the 
repayment of the annuity by the tenant purchaser. 
(Section 3). 

The advances made under this Act were to be 
repaid by annual instalments (which included in- 
terest and sinking fund), extending over a period 
■of forty-nine years. 

ioqc i 8 ^ 8 ’ tile **,000,000 given under the Act of 
1 f 8 2 ’ “H ract,cally exhausted, an additional sum 
of £5,000,000 was advanced .to the Land Commission 
for the purposes of land purchase (51 and 52 Yic c 
49 ). Under the. *« Ashbourne” Acts 25,367 tenants 
(on 1,355 estates) became purchasers of their hold- 
ings, and the loans made amounted to £9,992 536. 
The rate of sale was seventeen years’ purchase of the 
rBIl on \ Lepo rt of the Irish Land Commission, 1902, 
p. 89.) Under these Acts 101 estates were purchased 
in the Landed Estates Court for re-sale to tenants, 
£531 277 S W6re 1SSUed *° 2,029 tenants , amounting to 
fs^aud Purchase of Land Acts, 1891 and 1896. 

1S96. The funds advanced to the Irish Land Commission 

for the purposes of land purchase having again 
become exhausted, Mr. Balfour in 1891 introduced 


a new system under which the landlord or vendor 
was paid in a specially created guaranteed Land 
Stock (exchangeable for Consols at the option of the 
vendor), equal in nominal amount to the purchase 
money. This stock bears interest at the rate of two 
three-quarters per oent. per annum, and cannot be 
redeemed until the expiration of thirty years from 
the date of the passing of the Act of 1891. The 
dividends and sinking fund payments required for 
tills stock are paid out of a “Land Purchase Ac- 
count,” established by the Land Commission (section 
4), and to whioh all moneys received on account of 
any purchase annuity for the discharge of an 
advance are paid. If this Land Purchase account 
is at any time insufficient to meet the dividends and 
sinking funds payments (owing, for instance, to de- 
fault in the repayment of instalments), the deficiency 
is to be a charge on a “ Guarantee Fund,” established 
for the purposes of the Act (section 5). This fund 
consists of a cash portion and a contingent portion. 

The cash portion is mainly made up of the Irish 
Probate duty (now Estate Duty) grant, and an Ex- 
chequer contribution, and the contingent portion 
consists of the Irish share of the local taxation (Cus- 
toms and Excise) duties and certain local grants 
(section 5). Any deficiency in the Land Purchase 
amount is to be paid out of this guarantee fund. 

This financial expedient of course throws the securing 
of the repayment of the advances for land purchase 
on the ratepayers of the county, as any default will 
be recouped by deductions from the various payments 
and contributions in aid of rates that make up the 
Guarantee Fund. The amount of stock that could 
be issued for each county for purposes of Land Pur- 
chase was limited to twenty-five times the share of 
the county in the guarantee funds by the Act of 
1891 (section 9). This limit having been reached in 
the case of Co. Wexford, it was provided that the 
limit be extended to fifty times the share of such 
county in the guarantee fund by Mr. Wyndham’s 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1901 (1 Edward 
VII., c. 3). By the Act of 1903 (section 46) the limit 
for each county was further raised to thirty times its 
share in the guarantee fund, which limit might be 
further raised to sixty times where the Treasury, on 
the certificate of the Lord Lieutenant, were of opinion 
■that such increase in advances could be made without 
any risk of loss to the Exchequer. 

Calculating on the basis of the financial year 1904- 
5, the guarantee fund for all the counties of Ireland 
amounted to £2,514,442. As each county may in the 
first instance obtain advances up to thirty times its 
share in the guarantee fund, the total amount avail- 
able for Ireland is £75,433,260, which sum might 
be further increased to double that sum, over 
£150,000,000, should the Treasury, on the certificate 
of the Lord Lieutenant, consider that such might be 
done without risk of loss to the Exchequer. The 
total charge on the fund up to 31st March, 1906, was 
about 28g- million pounds, and, taking pending ap- 
plications for advances into account, the approxi- 
mate charges amounted to 52£ million pounds. 

The Act of 1891 was amended in various respects 
by Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Act of 1896, which intro- 
duced, among other changes, a method of reducing 
every decade (up to thirty years after the advance 
was made), the annuity to be paid by the tenant 
purchaser. As under the “ Ashbourne Act” of 1885, 
this annuity was calculated at £4 per cent, on the 
purchase money, two and three-quarters per cent, 
being for interest, and one and a quarter per cent, 
being for interest or sinking fund. Under Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s system during the first decade after 
the purchase the annuity is calculated on the original 
advance, and during the second and third decades 
on the portion of the advance which is ascertained 
to be unpaid at the end of the previous decade. The 
Act of 1896 also permitted the Land Commission to 
dispense with the whole or any part of the guarantee 
deposit required under the Act of 1885 if the security 
tor the repayment of the advance was considered to 
be sufficient without it (section 29). 

•torn 116 n , u ?o^! r , of loans issued under these Acts of 
1000 and 1896 ' tenant purchasers up to 31st March 
1902, was 36,994, amounting to £10,869,190, being 
17-5 yearn purchase of the rents. (Land Commis- 
sion Report, 1902, page 110.) 

Irish Land Act, 1903. 

I ‘Wl the history of th. Irish Laid Actsim" 
down to 1896. Sofhe short Acts were added to the 
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code during the following years to clear away certain 
difficulties, and in 1903 Mr. Wyndham brought in and 
passed his Irish Land Act, which may be said to have 
opened a new era in Irish agrarian, legislation. 

Sales under previous Purchase Acts were carried out 
by holdings. A landlord could agree with one or more 
of his tenants to- sell to them their farms, and if the 
Land Commission, after examination, found, that the 
particular holding was security for the advance asked 
for by the tenant to buy out the landlord, such ad- 
vance was made irrespective of any other sales on the 
estate. The Act of 1903 introduced the system of 
sales by " Estates.” A landlord to obtain the benefit 
of the Act is obliged to sell liis entire estate, or such 
portion of it as the Land Commission considers fit to 
be regarded as a Separate estate for the purposes of 
the Act. The Commissioner's before defining any lands 
to be an estate have to consider all the circumstances 
of the district and of the property. Once the estate is 
“ declared ” the holdings comprised in it are dealt with 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act. Those of 
them that are subject to judicial rents and are within 
certain “ zones ” laid down ip the Act are freed from 
the liability to inspection as ta security or equity of 
price. The Act presumes that a holding subject to a 
judicial rent which is sold at a price the annuity on 
which is from ten to thirty per cent, less than the 
judicial rent, where that rent was fixed since the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1896, or from twenty to forty per 
cent, where the rent was fixed before that date, is good 
security for the payment of the annuity and that the 
agreed price is equitable. Holdings not subject to the 
zone ’’ provisions are liable to inspection as to 
security and as to equity of price, but although the Act 
has now been three years in operation the meaning to 
be attached to “ equity of price ” is still in doubt. 

The Act also introduced the system of sales of 
estates to the Commissioners. When a landlord so 
desired, the Commissioners after due inquiry as to 
the price that should be paid by each tenant for his 
holding may offer to purchase tne estate for the pur- 
pose of re-selling to the occupiers, provided that at 
least three-fourths of the tenants agree to purchase 
their holdings from the Commissioners at the esti- 
mated price. 

To encourage sales of estates and to enable owners 
to get such ,a sum as would give them their net in- 
come out of the purchase money, when re-invested in 
suitable securities, a bonus of twelve per cent, on 
the purchase money is paid to the owner on the 
completion of this sale. At the same time the ten- 
ant is enabled to borrow the money he is to pay 
for his holding on easier terms. As we have seen 
under the former Purchase Acts, the annuity rate 
was fixed at four per cent., of which two and three- 
quarter per cent, was for interest and one and a 
quarter per cent, for a sinking fund, the accumula- 
tion of which, with compound interest, would repay 
the sum advanced in about forty-three years. Under 
the Act of 1903 the annuity rate which the tenant 
has to repay is reduced to three and a quarter per 
cent., of which two and three-quarters per cent, is 
for interest and a half per cent, for sinking fund. 
This reduction in the sinking fund lengthens the 


period over which the repayment will extend to 
sixty-eight and a half years, and, of course, it 
rendered it practically impossible to continue the 
system of giving decadal reductions in the annuities. 
Those decadal reductions which were abolished by the-' 
Act of 1903 worked out at about 15 per cent. reduc- 
tion in the annuity every ten years. 

The Act of 1903 also enabled owners to sell their 
demesnes and untenanted lands to the Commissioners,, 
and to re-purcliase them, or so much of them as the 
Commissionex-s approved, with the aid of advances 
made in the same manner and under the same con- 
ditions as to tenant purchasers. 

The Act of 1903 gave considerable powers to the 
Commissioners for dealing with poor and uneconomic 
holdings. It enables parcels of untenanted lands on 
the sale of an estate to be sold to the following 
persons : — 

(a) A person being the tenant of a holding on 
the estate ; 

(h) A person being the son of a tenant of a 
holding on the estate ; 

(c) A person being the tenant or proprietor of 
a holding not exceeding five pounds in rateable 
value, situate in the neighbourliood of the estate ; 
and, . 

(d) A person who within twenty-five years be- 
fore the passing of this Act was the tenant of a 
holding to which the Land Law Acts apply, and 
who is not at the date of the purchase the tenant 
or proprietor of that holding : Provided that in 
the case of the death of a person to whom an 
advance under this paragraph might otherwise 
have been made, the advance may be made to a 
person nominated by the Land Commission as the 
personal representative of the deceased person. 

It also gives power to the Commissioners to purchase 
untenanted lands for the purpose of enlarging holdings 
and of creating new holdings, and to enable this work 
to be carried out satisfactorily the Land Commission is 
given all the powers conferred on the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board by their Act of 1901 for facilitating re- 
sales of land. 

The following table gives a summary of the number 
of tenant purchasers and the amount of loans issued 
under the various Acts from 1869 to the 30th June,. 


Purchasers. 


Amount of 
Advances. 


I.— Irish Church Act 1S69, 

II.— Landlord and Tenant Act, 1870, 
III —Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, .. 

IV. — Land Purchase Acts, 1885. 1?87, 

1888, and 1889. 

V. — Land Purchase Acts, 1891, 1896, 


6,057 

731 

25,367 

46,806 


1,671,811 

514,536 

240,801 

9,992,536 

13,633,190 


VI.— Irish Land Act, 1903, .. 

Total, ... 


30,163 

110.291 


II. 

The Statutes relating to the relief of Congestion in Ireland. 


Iwo classes The various statutes that I have here summarised 

niere^in dealt with the rights and obligations of Irish tenants 
Ireland. without any attempt at economic discrimination. 

No distinction was drawn between impoverished and 
uneconomic occupiers, and those who were able to 
make a living and pay a rent out of their holdings. 
It was indeed recognised that the smaller ten- 
ants had a special claim to protection, and m the 
Compensation for Distui'bance Clause of the Act of 
1870 (Section 3) the tenant of a holding valued at 
£10 and under might be awarded a sum not exceed- 
ing seven years’ rent, while a tenant above £100 
valuation could in no case get more than one year’s 
rent. It was, however, gradually borne in on the 
Irish Administration that something besides the 
“three F’s” was necessary if the periodical famines 
and endemic misery of tlie poorer occupiers of the 
West of Ireland were to be got rid of. It was recog- 
nised that in some parts of the country the average 
character of the holdings was below the level that 


made a reasonable standard of living possible, and Establieh- 
that special means should be adopted to improve the SS^irfed® 
condition of the people. The establishment of the i 
Congested Districts Board, in 1891, was the first Board - 
attempt made by legislative enactment to discrimi- 
nate between the impovei'ished occupiers of Irish land 
and those who had holdings capable of affording a 
means of livelihood. 

The term “congestion” has become generic in- 
Ireland. It has acquired a special meaning as ap- 
plying to quasi agricultural population living on 
holdings insufficient to support a family. The 
definition of a congested district given in the Act 
of 1891 is a district in which more than twenty per 
cent, of the people live in Electoral Divisions of 
which the total rateable value, when divided by the 
number of the population, gives a sum of less than 
thirty shillings for each person. This definition is 
purely arbitrary, and, as a fact, includes regions 
through which one may drive for miles without see- 
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ing a human habitation, and excludes districts in 
which the people are crowded together on totally in- 
sufficient holdings. The problem is not so much one 
of locality as of the condition of the people. Owing 
to the various historical reasons, an excessive popula- 
tion, having regard to the means of subsistence, it 
is to be found on the large area of bad land that 
extends along the western seaboard of Ireland from 
Cork to Donegal. That part of the country has 
come to be regarded as the true region of congestion, 
or agricultural poverty and undoubtedly there ; t is 
most pronounced and most obtrusive. It would, how- 
ever, be a mistake to assume that the same problem 
does not arise in other parts of Ireland — even in the 
Province of Leinster — in an acute form, and, in my 
view, it is desirable that no hard and fast line of 
distinction should be drawn between congested dis- 
tricts and other parts of Ireland. The question 
should be dealt with as one affecting the occupiers of 
groups of uneconomic agricultural holdings in Ire- 
land, no matter where they occur, leaving it to the 
administration to differentiate and put their powers 
into operation in the exercise of their discretion. 
Ihis extension of the area of congestion could be 
effected by repealing the words “within one year 
from the passing of this Act” in Section 36 (2) of 
tlie Act of 1891. It is evident that the framers of 
that Act which created the Congested Districts Board 
were doubtful whether the arbitrary definition tliev 
adopted would include all the districts that required 
special treatment. They accordingly gave an oppor- 
tunity for revision, but as is too often the case 
with statutes, the power given is so limited as to 
make it useless. The newly created Board evidently 
had quite enough to do in their first year learning 
how to deal with the districts which were included 
m their jurisdiction without seeking at once to add 
to the area. The desirability of such additions 
would only become apparent as time went on, and the 
Board realised its powers and the needs of the 
Country. 

It is not necessary to describe in detail the various 
statutes that deal with congestion in Ireland. The 
. Congested Districts Board was founded under the 
authority of Section 34 of the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1891, to continue for twenty years 
, an <l .thereafter until Parliament shall otherwise 
determine. ’ It was given power (Section 39) to aid 
migration and emigration within a Congested Dis- 
tricts County, to sell suitable seed potatoes and seed 
oats to occupiers, to aid and develop agriculture, 
forestry, the breeding of live-stock and poultry 
weaving, spinning, fishing (including the construc- 
tion of piers and harbours, the supply of fishing 
boats and gear and industries connected with fishing 
and any other suitable industries. Powers were also 
given for the enlargement of holdings whether sub- 
ject to purchase annuities, or to rents to private 
owners, but these powers were so circumscribed and 
guarded as to be unworkable. The Board was <nven 
■' n ' ncome to commence with of £41,250 a year. In 
1893 an Act was passed (56 & 57 Vie., c. 35) which 
gave the Board power to acquire land and to hold it 
as landlords for the enlargement of holdings and for 
the purposes of the Land Purchase Acts. In 1894 
another Act was passed which enabled the Board to 
give a guarantee to the Land Commission on selling 
to a tenant purchaser within such limits as the 
Treasury might fix, for the repayment of the an- 
, maty Such guarantee enabled the Land Commis- 
sion to dispense with the retention of any sum out 
of the purchase money as a guarantee deposit, a 
practice which if followed would have serious- v 
crippled the operations of the Board. The Land 
l, aw Act of 1896 gave power to the Board to obtain 
an advance from the Land Commission for the pur- 


chase of estates “ in like manner as if the Board were 
a tenant purchasing his holding.” This Act con- 
tained some provisions that greatly hampered the 
Board. Thus an advance could not be obtained by a 
tenant valued at under £10 for the re-purchase of his 
holding. Also Section 40 (2) enabled court tenants 
and temporary tenants to obtain advances under the 
Purchase Acts in the case of sales of estates under 
the section in the Land Judge’s Court. This meant 
that the Lands that were most required by the Board 
for the relief of congestion were commonly disposed 
of to graziers and others in such a way as to pre- 
vent their being acquired by the Board. The Con- 
gested Districts Act of 1889 cleared away these two Act of 
obstacles to the work of the Board, and also enabled 1899 - 
the Land Commission to make advances for the re- 
demption of head-rents, &c., and increased the Par- 
liamentary Grant from £6,500 to £25,000. The 
Congested Districts Board Act of 1901 gave a limited tot of 
power of dealing with obstructive tenants in the re- mu 
arrangement of the estates purchased. It also gave 
the Board all the powers of entry on a holding sub- 
ject to a statutory tenancy for the purposes of min- 
ing quarrying, cutting timber or turf, opening or 
making roads, fences, drains, and watercourses, hunt- 
ing, fishing, shooting, &c., given to the landlord by 
Section 5 (Sub-section 5) of the Act of 1881, and 
further extended these powers to holdings not sub- 
ject to statutory tenancies. The Act also enabled 
the Board to purchase land outside a Congested Dis- 
tricts County with the approved of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Tim Land Act of 1903 gave increased facili- Act of 
ties to the Board for the purchase of estates, similar 1903. 
to those given to the Estates Commissioners under 
the Act. It also give the Board the discretionary 
power of deciding whether an advance should be 
made to a purchaser ; of what amount the advance 
should be ; and how far the security was sufficient. 

The collection of the purchase annuities so made, 
however still left to the Lend Commission. 

Ihe Aot also added £20,000 to the annual income 
of the Board to he drawn from the Irish Develop- 
ment Grant (Section 38). 

The Act of 1903 enables the Estates Commissioners 
to deal with congestion under two procedures. They 
may buy an estate after making due inquiry under 
section 6, and if that estate includes untenanted 
land they can divide it among the holders of un- 
economic farms. They may expend money out of the 
Reserve Fund placed at their disposal (Section 43), 
either by way of free grants or advances to be re- 
couped by additions to the annuity to be paid bv 
the purchaser. As, however, this Reserve Fund 
amounts only to the sum of £250,000, and as it has 
to be used not alone for the improvement of land 
but also it is the only fund for the reinstatement of 
evicted tenants it is evident that much cannot be 
holdings Way ° f free gift for the implement of 
The second method allowed by the Act is to treat 

TW, ’TT? 1 ' os ‘ ““ligeeM estate.” 

This is defined by the Act (Section 6 (5)) as “ an 

$ 1"” th ! area of consists 

value m ff fi 7 e r unds in rateable 

value, or of mountain or bog land, or not less than n 
quarter of the area of which is held in rundale or 
interallied plots.’’ Tie eon, ejsfem in tCIct doS 
not appiy to such estates, but no estate can he dealt 
" J„ “ tie consent of the 
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Sm donb^ h three y £ ars in operation, there are 
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B.-TflE PEOBLEM OF AGEICUETCEAE COHGBBTION IB THE WEST OF IeBLAND. 


ii , ““ pBumare oi tne “size” of the 

problem of congestion in the West of Ireland it is 
desirable to consider the number of agricultural hold- 

ings in that region that cannot be regarded as 
economic, having regard to area and value. 

According to the Census of 1901, in the Proving 
of Connaught out of 109,000 agricultural holdings 
valued for rateable purposes, upwards of 83,000 were 
valued st or under £10, and of these one-hSf 


holdini 1 "^ 4 ”, ”3 d f . £4 ’ » hite » b °"t 11.000 oilier 
Holdings were valued between £10 and £15. Again 
of agricultural holdings ever one ace in ertSt m 
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capacity of a holding is either its annual or its capital 
value — the area being no real guide. Few occupiers 
can tell the number of acres in their holding, that 
matter being looked upon as of small importance. 

economic 11 fi rst question in considering the question is, 

holding ? w ' lafc may be considered the average minimum value 
of an economic holding. An economic holding may 
be defined as a holding of a productive capacity, 
sufficient to support a family in reasonable comfort 
without outside help. 

This definition will, it is evident, rule out as un- 
economic a large number of holdings in the South an- 1 
West of Ireland on which the occupiers exist: — 

(1) by the aid of agencies external to the land, 

such as by labouring in England or else- 
where, by fishing or some other industry ; 

(2) by the help of money sent by relatives in 

America, or some other country ; 

(3) at a standard of living below the minimum 

necessary for decency and Ihe well-being 
of the people. 

Every occupier of agricultural land has to pro- 
vide for the support of himself and of his family (up 
to the age at which they can earn for themselves) out 
of the produce of his holding itself, or by some of the 
means above mentioned. The question is, what class 
of holding will enable him to do this. As I have 
pointed out, the annual value or capital value of the 
holding is a better guide than the acreage, having 
regard to the great variation in soils and the pro- 
ductive capacity of the land. The observations and 
experience of the most competent opinion in the 
West of Ireland shows that a holding of the capital 
value of from £350 to £500 (on which the annuity 
under the Land Act at 3 per cent, is from £11 7s. 
to £16 5s.), may, on the average, be regarded as an 
economic holding. This standard will, of course, vary 
according to locality and circumstances, and families 
will sometimes earn a living, precarious, but fairly 
satisfactory, on a smaller holding. Having regard to 
the limited amount of land available for the enlarge- 
ment of holdings, and the large number of persons re- 
quiring enlargement, we must be satisfied if we are 
able to increase the holdings in many localities to a 
.£10 valuation. A family can manage to live with 
some comfort on a farm worth about £300 — the 
annuity on which would be a little under £10 — al- 
though, of course, a larger holding would be desirable 
were it attainable. Persons who remember the 
Famine period tell me that occupiers of farms valued 
at £6 and upwards seldom starved. With improved 
methods of agriculture — which we may hope for in 
the future — smaller farms will yield larger returns 
and afford a better support to their occupiers than 
hitherto has been the case. We may on the average 
assume that a holding which, under the Land Act 
Annuity rate will pay from £12 to £15, is economic. 

It is evident that a large proportion of the agri- 
cultural holdings in the South and West of Ireland 
fall below the standard, and, where a considerable 
number of such holdings are to be found in any dis- 
trict, the problem of congestion has to be faced. 

This problem arises wherever there is a community 
of holdings the occupiers of which are trying to live 
out of land incapable of producing a sufficiency to 
yield a decent or reasonable subsistence, and the 
problem is to give to each occupier such an addition 
to his holding as will make it economic, or, where 
that is impossible, to create new holdings on unten- 
anted land, and transfer to them some of the occu- 
piers of the congested area, thus leaving the vacated 
land available for the enlargement of adjoining un- 
economic holdings. 

Where the occupiers forming a community have 
•other means of subsisting than the land, such as 
fishing, and where there is no land in the neighbour- 
hood available for distribution, the best course is to 
aid them in developing such other industry if it is 
likely to afford a permanent and sufficient employ- 
ment, rather than to attempt to turn them into far- 
mers by migrating them to districts, and to land, to 
which they will probably find it difficult to adapt 
themselves. Where, however, as is often the case, 
the improvement of agricultural conditions is the only 
possible method of relief, the creation of economic 
holdings must, if at all possible, be undertaken. 


The conversion of uneconomic holdings into ones of 
sufficient capacity must be accomplished either — 

(1) by the enlargement of existing small hold- 

ings ; or 

(2) by the transfer of the occupiers to other hold- 

ings of sufficient size. 

The enlargement of existing uneconomic holdings 
can only be carried out by (a) the voluntary purchase 
of untenanted land in the neighbourhood, or (6) 
where suitable untenanted land exists, but a volun- 
tary sale cannot be effected, by the adoption of some 
method of inducement or compulsion. 

The migration or transfer of occupiers to new hold- 
ings where land can be got on reasonable terms is a 
question of the occupier rather than of the owner. 

The success of this method of relief also depends on 
(a) the voluntary transfer of the occupiers of the 
uneconomic holdings— -the 1 ‘ congests ’ ’ — and ( b ) where 
that fails, and the removal or rearrangement of the 
occupiers is desirable for the good of the family, or of 
the district, or of the community, on the granting 
of compulsory powers for dealing with obstructive or 
unreasonable persons. 

Where these_ various methods of treatment have 
been tried, and where all suitable and available un- 
tenanted land has been utilised, then other methods 
of dealing with the residue of congested occupiers 
must be devised, such as the establishment or develop- 
ment of industries, or the better organisation, aiding, 
and control, by State agencies, of migrating labouj. 

An inquiry into the areas and communities that are 
likely to be dealt with by the acquisition of un- 
tenanted land, either in the neighbourhood or else- 
where, is necessary, so that the extent of the problem 
may be gauged as soon as possible, thus enabling other 
? meliorative methods to be devised. 

It is necessary to call attention to some of the 
difficulties, and questions which have to be faced, in 
acquiring untenanted land and in transferring, or 
migrating occupiers of uneconomic holdings. 

Difficulties with respect to the purchase of Land from 
Owners. 

The acquisition of untenanted land suitable for the up e ofthe 
relief of congested occupiers on satisfactory terms is grasslands, 
usually a matter of considerable difficulty. Such 
land is usually good grazing land, hitherto easily let 
each season on a system that gave little trouble to the 
owner, and that brought him in a good income. Most 
of this land in the West of Ireland was formerly 
occupied by a large population of small tenants, as 
may be learned from the evidence of the potato ridges, 
long grass covered, still to be seen. These former 
occupiers were generally cleared away in the latter 
half of the last century. Owners of such lands pre- 
ferred to let them to graziers who acquired no legal 
tenancies with inconvenient rights, and who gave no 
trouble. Consequently very little of this land natur- 
ally comes into the market. Yet around it are usually 
to be found groups of poor peasants struggling to 
exist on mountain or bog plots, too unproductive for 
graziers, hungering for the land that their forefathers 
occupied, and the acquisition of which would now, 
they think, raise them from poverty. Of recent years 
these people have become vocal, and make it plain 
that, in their opinion the system that deprived them 
of the chance of acquiring the land was objectionable 
and contrary to the good of the community. Graziers 
became unpopular, and owners found that difficulties 
of various kinds were put in their way. The result is 
that, in some localities — especially in mid-Galway and 
in parts of Mayo — after a period of agitation, stress, 
and discussion, owners became inclined to sell their 
untenanted land for the purpose of distribution among 
small tenants. Within the last two years large areas 
have been distributed through the agency of the 
Estates Commissioners with the most beneficial results. 

Numbeis of uneconomic holdings have been enlarged, 
new buildings have been created, congestion has been 
relieved, contentment has been secured, and peace and 
harmony have succeeded to agitation and outrage. 

Some owners finding that the existing system of 
letting grass lands on the eleven months’ system was 
becoming difficult, attempted a piocedure of breaking 
up their grass lands into suitable sized holdings, and 
getting or obtaining fines for the tenant-right in such 
newly-created holdings either by public auction or 
more generally by private agreement. They did this 
with the intention of then selling to the purchasers 
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under the Land Act. This method of dealing with 
the grass lands is objectionable. It encouraged the 
land-hungry people to bid prices frequently out of all 
proportion to the value. The effort to raise the pur- 
chase money frequently led to borrowing and indebted- 
ness that kept the people in poverty and misery and 
lessened the security for the repayment of advances of 
public money. Where this was not the case the 
system resulted in the land getting into the wrong 
hands. It enabled the sons of wealthier farmers and 
graziers to acquire the grass lands and took away all 
hope of bettering their position from the smaller and 
poorer people who most needed relief. The system of 
creating holdings by the payment of fines is, accord- 
ingly, discouraged by the Estates Commissioners, who 
refuse to declare lands so dealt with as “ estates ” for 
the purposes of the Land Acts. The Estates Commis- 
sioners are always ready to make an estimate of the 
price of such lands when asked to purchase, with the 
object of carrying out the enlargement and creation 
of holdings, and the distribution of the land among 
suitable persons under their own supervision. 

For the last couple of years owners of grass lands 
m certain districts have had some difficulty in making 
lettings for grazing. This was due to two main 
causes : 

(1) unprofitable seasons for graziers, and 

(2) the growing unpopularity of the grass land 

system. 

Some owners attempted to sell their grass lands 
by private sale, but this method was not usually 
^successful, and the proprietors found it necessary to 
'ask the Estates Commissioners to estimate a price. 
In most cases the owners also had a number of small 
tenants on their estates, and these refused to purchase 
unless the grass lands were divided among them. The 
result is that a large quantity of untenanted land 
has been brought in to have prices estimated thereon 
in the counties of Galway, Mayo, and Roscommon. 

The difficulty of fixing a price now comes. Many 
owners seek for a price that will give them their in- 
come on the basis of their grazing lettings. This, of 
course, is impossible. These lettings are dependent on 
a variety of fluctuating conditions, and the Estates 
Commissioners are obliged to adopt the obvious prin- 
ciple of offering for untenanted land a price which 
they can get back on a re-sale to the tenants on fail- 
security. 

It is impossible to give owners a price which will 
yield their income from grazing rents on a basis of 
three and a-half per cent. In the first place an in- 
vestment yielding" three and a-half per cent, is a 
much higher order of security than Irish grazing 
rents. Then everybody knows that grazing rents are 
not a true basis for the permanent valuation of 
land. The basis of fair rents is more satisfactory. 
To enable the lands when split up to be resold to pur- 
chasers at a price that would be well secured to the 
State necessitates a price for the estate that will often 
make it difficult to bring about a sale. Some means 
of bridging the gap is desirable, and it has been sug- 
gested that by a rearrangement of the bonus system 
under the Land Act (by, for instance, largely in- 
creasing the bonus on the sale of untenanted land, or 
by allocating it in an inverse ratio to the number of 
years’ purchase of the fair rent of the land) the de- 
sired result would be attained. 

Where also a vendor has an estate consisting of 
both tenanted and untenanted land, it is desirable 
that lie should sell both to the Estates Commissioners 
iinder Section 6, so as to enable them to make a proper 
distribution of the lands. 

Powers of a compulsory character for the purchase 
of other tenanted or untenanted land might be given 
where the Estates Commissioners certify that such 
land is needed m any particular locality: — 

(1) To enable untenanted land to be obtained to 
relieve congestion in the neighbourhood where such 
cannot otherwise be removed, or 

(2) To enable a nest of uneconomic holdings to 

be acquired where it is desirable to rearrange their 
holdings, and to distribute amongst them the un- 
tenanted land that has been acquired in the neigh- 
bourhood. & 


Difficulties with regard to the Distribution of Lane 
among the Occupiers of Uneconomic Holdings. 
Two main difficulties arise under, this head: — 

(L) The objection generally raised by people 
living in the neighbourhood of untenanted land tliai 


lias been purchased to the importation of strangers 
to share in the distribution. 

(2.) The difficulty of getting congested occupiers 
to migrate to lands that are available for distribu- 
tion in another district. 

As regards the first objection, it appears to be rea- 
sonable that tenants of uneconomic holdings on the 
estate or adjoining it should have a first claim on any 
untenanted land that may be available for distribu- 
tion. When these local “Congests” are dealt with, 
the residue should be given to uneconomic holders 
from a distance, where such are deserving of relief, 
and can be got to move. The sons of tenants in the 
locality could afterwards be provided for if any land 
is still available. 

The difficulty of getting congested occupiers to 
migrate is due to ignorance and a somewhat natural 
objection to leave old landmarks. This difficulty 
will, it is believed, rapidly disappear when the ad- 
vantages of migration are recognised. The suggested, 
migrant must, of course, be tempted with a properly 
equipped farm, better than his old holding. When it 
is seen that those who can be persuaded to move are 
successful and are well satisfied, . there will be little 
difficulty in getting the others to follow their example. 

People are slow to move — to change their environment. 

Western people will go to the United States more 
readily than to Meath, as in one case they go to 
friends, in the other to strangers. The best method 
is to migrate in groups. Then the sense of loneliness 
will not stop them. 

It is also desirable that the compulsory powers of- 
dealing with unreasonable occupiers, now in existence, 
should be much strengthened so as to prevent schemes 
being blocked by a few objectors. 

Also the limit of ,£5 in Section 2 of the Act of 
1903, which allows parcels of estates to be purchased 
by tenants or proprietors of holdings not exceeding 
£5 in rateable value, should be altered to £10. The 
Estates Commissioners have been much handicapped 
in distributing parcels of estates by this limitation, 
as frequently the cases most deserving of relief are 
those between £5 and £10 rateable value. 

Certain principles should be kept in view in deal- 
ing with persons to whom untenanted land is allo- 
cated : — 

(1.) Give preference to tenants of uneconomic 
holdings in the neighbourhood. 

(2.) Be careful to put migrants, as far as pos- 
sible, on land which can be treated in the manner 
to which they are accustomed — otherwise they are 
very likely to fail while learning to adapt them- 
selves to new conditions. 

(3.) Migrate in groups, and not singly. This 
will remove the objection that many have to go 
away to a district in which they have no friends. 

(4.) Do not spoon-feed the new occupiers too 
much. Let them, as much as possible, build their 
own houses and fences, and other necessary im- 
provements, so that their annual payment or an- 
nuities may be as low as possible. This is the 
method that the Estates Commissioners have 
adopted in Connaught, and with very remarkable 
results. A certain amount of monetary assistance 
is given to enable houses to be built, but, as a 
rule, the erection of the building is left, to the 
occupier himself. He can always get advice and 
help from officials of the Commissioners, but he is 
encouraged to rely as much as possible on his own 
resources. Very little money has been given by 
way of free grants, unless for works and improve- 
ments, such as roads and drainage, that are 
necessary to relieve large numbers of occupiers, and 
that only could be undertaken by some body or 
authority with independent resources. 

In considering the problem of congestion, it is Two 
necessary to distinguish between persons who can be classes of 
dealt with by the provision of land and those who E^deaft' 0 
cannot. It is a question of people as well as of with in the- 
land. It cannot be solved by the mere arithmetical metrics' 1 
(process of dividing one by the other. There is not " 
enough of land to make a satisfactory dividend, and 
besides many of the people on the western seaboard 
of Ireland are not adapted for the land solution. 

"Persons living on the rock holdings of Western Cork, 

Galway, or Donegal, for example, are little suited 
for agricultural life in the interior of the country. 

Some of them, doubtless, would make satisfactory 
ismall farmers, but, as a rule, a man reared in and 
accustomed to the conditions there experienced, would 
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find it difficult to adapt himself to farming in Lein- 
ster, or even in Roscommon or East Galway. Be- 
sides; there are quite enough of suitable persons to 
occupy all the available untenanted lands in those 
districts without migrating to them persons whose 
training and experience are such as to render their 
transference an almost certain failure. One of the 
most important and necessary works that could be 
undertaken preparatory to any wide or complete 
scheme for dealing with congestion is a classification 
of the people in the congested districts of Ireland 
with a view to determining which of them should 
be dealt with by the provision of land, and how 
many must be treated altogether apart from the 
land. There are doubtless many people who are 
now unsuited for transfer to good agricultural land, 
who will, however, gradually learn how to farm, but 
to transfer such persons wholesale from their Western 
rocks to good land would be to court disaster. Ac- 
cordingly to deal with congestion we must find out 
how the population of any particular district should 
be treated — whether the question is one of the em- 
ployment of the people (1) on the land, or (2) with- 
out considering the land. 

In parts of Galway and Mayo, for example, we 
find large groups of people living on insufficient 
holdings, but who are well suited for agriculture, 
and who would do well were they to get enlarged 
holdings or new holdings of good land. Many of 
them migrate each season to England and Scotland 
for agricultural work. These are the people for 
whom land is a solution. In other districts such, 
for example, as in the Rosses in Donegal and in 
various coast communities of the West, the people 
are not really farmers. They are either fishermen 
or migratory labourers, who, when they go away to 
Great Britain, work as general labourers in towns 
and cities, and have little acquaintance with agri- 
culture. For these land is not the solution. Much 
may perhaps be done by the development of local 
industries ; but it seems to me that in the meantime 
the proper policy to adopt in the case of these per- 
sons is to facilitate them in their migration, to 
enable them to get backward and forward without 
trouble, and to make their homes as comfortable as 
possible. At present there is no employment for 
them at home. Their only means of earning a sub- 
sistence is by labour abroad. It is a great thing for 
them to have a residence for their wives and families 
in the pure atmosphere of the West of Ireland, in- 
stead of having to live all the time in the slums of 
some great city. For these people the land at- 
tached to their houses is of importance, as an aid 
to living, and it is desirable that they should hold 
Breaking ^ on reasonable terms. 

up the " It is a mistake to suppose that the breaking up of 
grass lands grass lands and the increase of agricultural holdings 
etopemi- ls . g oin S to stop either migration or emigration. Men 
^ration. will still have to go to England, Scotland, and Wales 
to earn a subsistence, and the overflow of population 
will still have to seek a means of livelihood abroad. 
What may be expected from such a policy is that it 
will largely increase the population of Ireland : that 
it will bring it up to the maximum that the country 
with its resources can adequately maintain. It is 
evident that there will still be a great residue who 
cannot get employment at home ; that, when the 
country is supplied with holdings to its full capacity, 
only one member of each family can remain on the 
parent farm and that all the others must seek a 
career abroad. Therefore, if the Irish family con- 
tinues to be as large and as healthy as heretofore, 
the emigration will continue, even increase, as the 
sources from which it comes grow larger. A purely 
agricultural country cannot indefinitely increase its 
population as can an industrial. Its possibilities are 
limited by the land, and then, unless other industries 
come, the surplus population must go. 

It has been argued recently that the policy of break- 
ing up grass land in the West is all a mistake, that 
the existence of graziers is necessary for the well-being 
of the small tenant, as they supply a market for thei • 
young cattle. This argument proceeds on the assump- 
tion that no change is likely or is possible in the 
methods of farming. -If the holdings of the small 
men are enlarged they will be in a position to keep 
their young cattle until they are fit to sell to the 
finisher, instead of having to sell to an intermediate 
feeder as is now the practice. Also the English 
fatteners are getting into a system of buying young 


cattle and finishing them when one and a half year’s 
old, so that the middle man is not necessary. In the 
third place, there is no reason why buyers should not 
come around to the various localities, as indeed is 
already the case in some places, and ship the young 
stock straight away to Great Britain. 

Another argument against the policy of breaking Argument 
up the grass lands is that a larger return can be got m'g'^p'the 
from the land by using it for grazing instead of for grasslands 
agricultural holdings. Putting aside the question of " .econ o- 
which system is most for the benefit of the unsound, 
people, the answer to this contention is that to 
measure the value of land by the grazing rents that 
may now be got, even for a series of years, is most 
misleading, and very little consideration will tell us 
that the permanence of grazing rents is precarious. 

A series of bad years for the grazier, a change in the 
system such as would inevitably result from an open- 
ing of the British ports to foreign stores, or from the 
introduction of the system of fattening cattle at an 
earlier age, would be almost certain to greatly 
diminish the grazing rents of the West. No wise 
purchaser could afford to ignore such possibilities, 
more especially under the circumstances with which 
the Congested Districts Board and the Estates Com- 
missioners have to deal. Where the land purchased 
has to be resold under circumstances that require a 
period of nearly seventy years for repayment. 

Measured by income, it can hardly be maintained 
that grazing rents are on a par with the return to be 
obtained from a three and a half per cent, invest- 
ment. No one would compare western grazing rents . 
in the matter of security with, for example, Great bilftyof 
Northern Railway Debenture Stock, or Canadian considering 
Pacific Railway Debentures. opinion. 

Under existing conditions in Ireland, to make 
migration a success, or even possible, it is necessary 
to proceed cautiously and, as far as possible, with the 
consent and approval of the people in the locality. It 
will not do to force migrants in on a hostile com- 
munity, even though the scheme under which it is 
done is from the wider point of view desirable. Local 
prejudices, and even selfishness, must be taken into 
account. In saying this I do not imply that these 
prejudices and this selfishness should be s given way to 
and made the dominating factor ; but care should be 
taken to consult with representative and leading men 
in the locality, whose opinions should be considered. 

From my experience, I am convinced that where this 
is done, and where willingness is shown to modify 
schemes where objections to them are reasonable, 
little trouble will be experienced. It must be re- 
membered that the ratepayers of the county are 
in the long run liable for defaults in the 
repayment of advances, and it seems just that they 
should have some voice in the initiation of the im- 
provement or migration schemes. I have usually 
found the people open to conviction and fair when 
they are consulted, and when the reasons for tie 
course of action decided on is explained to them. 

The Irish Land Acte guard against the sub-division Provision 
the sub-letting, and the excessive mortgaging of hold- cetsiva ex ’ 
ings subject to purchase annuities, but they contain no amalgama- 
safeguards against excessive amalgamation. Hither- £io '> ? £ 
to it has apparently been assumed that amalgamation “° ings- 
of holdings is a virtue, and should not be interfered 
with. It is desirable that small uneconomic holdings 
should be enlarged to a reasonable size, but it is un- 
desirable that land purchased with public money 
should be allowed to become vested in large quanti- 
ties in one proprietor. The main object of land pur- 
chase in a country of which the chief industry is 
land should be to distribute it among as many 
families as possible. This policy will increase the 
population of the country, and will promote and en- 
courage tillage farming with its accompanying ad- 
vantages. It may be noted that the “ Closer Settle- 
ment Act, 1904,” of Victoria, which governs the dis- 
tribution and tenure of land in that colony, limits 
the value of land in each allotment provided under 
the Act to £1,500 (Section 43), and contains very 
stringent provisions against exceeding that amount 
in the case of any one person. Section 70 provides 
that “no person shall hold as beneficial owner, either 
in his own name or in the name or names of any 
other person or persons, more than one allotment.” 

The penalty for holding contrary to this provision is 
forfeiture and a fine. The Act also contains provi- Provision 
sions for personal residence on the holdings in certain gonafrV- 
cases (Section 49). A similar principle is introduced denoe. reSI " 
into the Small Landholders (Scotland) Bill at present 
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before Parliament, which prescribes as one of the 
statutory conditions for land held under the Crofters’ 
Acts that “ the landholder shall by himself or his 
family cultivate his holding ” (Clause 8). This enact- 
ment is intended to prevent the land from getting 
into the hands of persons who are merely speculators, 
and not really occupying farmers. It is desirable that 


where public money is given for the acquisition of 
land it should be confined to the establishment of a 
bona fide peasant proprietory. To secure such an end 
provisions similar to these in the Scottish and Aus- 
tralian Acts are well worth consideration in any 
future amendment of the Irish Land Acts. 


C. — Observations on the Valuation of Land in Ireland. 

of different and distant counties, though ascertained 
at different and distant periods, should be the same.” - 
The valuation was made only on townlands (of which 
there are 60,644 in Ireland), one amount for each. 
Its application to individual holdings was carried out 
by local applotters, appointed to represent each parish. 
AH buildings under £5 annual value were omitted, 
and such as were over that amount were set down at 
two-thirds of their net annual value. Minute instruc- 
tions were given to the valuers as to the character, 
qualities, and values of the several classes of soils, etc., 
and they were directed by Sir Richard Griflith tir 
value the land on a liberal scale, that is to say, in 
the same manner as if employed by one of the prin- 
cipal landlords of the country, who' was about to let 
the lands to solvent tenants on leases, say of twenty- 


The Government Valuation of Ireland : its untrust- 
worthmess as a standard of value : changed economic 
conditions since it was made. Difference in method 
between English and Scotch and the Irish valuations • 
one based on the present letting value— the other on 
a statutory scale of prices. This scale was not, how- 
SC i !°, m p . r “ ctics - The wages of labour and 
the yield not taken into account. 


Extracts from a paper read by Mr. Commissioner 
Bailey before the Statistical and Social Inquiry 
Society of Ireland on Nov. 22, 1892, entitled: — 
Ike Government Valuation of Ireland: an Exami- 
nation of its Authority as a Standard of Value. 
[llie figures are here brought up to date.] 

oS,, itfip 

®* ual Wing of county cess charges and grand 
• upon , the several baronies, parishes; and 
Tralnnd''> 1S1 Tf S i° f W ’ Wlthm the several counties of 
Under thls st atute a Commissioner of 
Sha!d Vriffitf? POlnte +i fi Ir ‘ Gldffith ( af terwards Sir 
ihiTn Griffith) was the first fin the and 

this, and all subsequent valuations of Ireland were 
carried out under his directions. 

*V e , early years of the nineteenth century were 
marked by violent economic changes. The Euronean 
tirtTin and + i* he P - eace th ft followed, caused great varia- 
£2“ m * ho prlc ®® and values of all kinds of aericul- 
Hff"" i a J le dev ' e l°P m ent of industry aid the 
fooriltl^ 1 ? whlIe increasing the demand for 
mind h atUIe and Subject matter of that de- 

i became , more valuable and rapidly 

duftrf nf P + t U1 ' e “* the p ^ nci Pal agricultural in- 
. the country. The rapid increase in 
the industi lal population cf England led to 
a corresponding demand for bread-stuffs The 
extension of tillage resulted in an increase 
^ 1 f PO i >U l\ t ' 10P - More hands were required tl 
cultivate the ground than were necessary ^nder an 
economic regime of cattle raising. The population of 
•f r d ’ ^ Ch f to , od at about two and aS milhols 
1792^ in d ]fin^ f l, th i e 18th Century > cached 4,080,000 in 
* g ? 5 „ Ilad gi’own to 5,395,000, and in 1821 
stood at 6,801,827. It continued to grow to 7,767 401 
in 183i and to 8 175,124 in 1841. The prties of agri- 
S, ra i J lr0 X 'f Actuated greatly during the period 
1826 T? " P to th :,. pa , ssin 2 of the Valuation let 3 
, j 11 was accordingly considered desirable to in- 
M°i U< h n If t °f t le ^ Ct a , sca ¥ of prices which would serve 
“ a basis for the valuation. That scale was as fol- 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Butter 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 


Per cwt. 


34 6 
25 6 


insure that the relative value of the lands ’within anv 


The valuation, it was clear, could not be carried . on 
without maps. These were prepared and supplied by 
the_ Ordnance Department, whose general survey of 
Ireland was not sufficiently advanced to enable the 
valuation to be begun until 1830, when a commence- 
ment was made in the county of Londonderry. 

In the years 1831, 1832, and 1834, statutes were 
passed amending the Act of 1826, and in 1836 an Act 
became law (6 and 7 Wm. IV. cap. 84) which con- 
solidated and amended the previous legislation on tins 
subject while retaining the same principles of valua- 
tion and the same scale of agricultural prices. 

This valuation was earned out according to town- 
iands in the following manner. Each townland was 
divided into sections according to the character of the 
soil, and an acreahle value was placed upon the several 
parts. The areas of the sections were then calculated 
and the total valuation of the townland made up. As 
each barony was completed, printed lists in the town- 
lands were forwarded to the baronial constables, bv 
Thom they Wire published i„ the seyeral parkhe, 
-Meetings of the persons interested, ratepayers, land- 
lords, etc. were held to consider the valuation, and it 
was provided that objections should be inquired into- 
and settled by a committee of appeal, of which body 
tne Commissioner of valuation was a member This 
system of valuation according to townlands proceeded 
until the year 1844, by wliich time the valuation of 
twenty-six counties was completed, leaving yet to be 
done the count,™ tf Dublin, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
Tipperary, and Waterford. 

,>* he 7f r 1844 a change in the method of valua- 
* l introduced. As I have pointed out the Valua- 
tion Acts were passed foir ‘ the more equal levying of 
county cess charges and grand iury rates.” In the 
year 1838, the Irish Poor-law Act (1 and 2 Tic. cap. 
oo; was passed to come into operation in 1840. For 
defraying the expenses incurred under that Act the 
guardians were empowered to make and levy such ’rates 

™f ht necessary on all occupiers of rateable 
hereditaments within the union (sec. 61). Every rate 
J aS o prov , lded I * boluld be a. poundage rate, made upon 
l St* 0 ** of , the n . et annual value of the several 
hereditaments— ‘ that is to say, of the rent at which 
one year with another, the same might, in their actual 
state be reasonably expected to let from vear to veai- 

Ind P ItW bl I anDUal a 7 erage COSfc ° f repairs > insurance; 

©xpenses if any, necessary to maintain the 
-lereditaments in then- actual state, and all rates 
^d S; b an th ail f Ual Cl ‘ al f e ' S! if an T> exce Pt tithes being 
-Ml (S " C - M) - Tt was fl 'rther p“ g 

nded that existing surveys and valuations mirtit be 
used, but if those were not sufficient the guardians 
L °' lfc r, CaUSe - n6W ? nes to be made - In accordance with 
these provisions the guardians of the- Poor-law Unions 

of P aT thl 'S" 2 W "’ h ° proceeded t0 lnabe a valuation 
of all the rateable property in each Union. This 
valuation, owing to want of system and of proper- 
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supervision, was found to be so defective and unsatis- 
factory that Lord Clarendon, in the year 1844, directed 
Sir Richard Griffith, in anticipation of subsequent 
legislation, to make a valuation according to tene- 
ments instead of townlands in the. six counties of Ire- 
land still unvalued. 

To carry out this object by legislation an Act was 
passed in 1846 (9 and 10 Vic. cap. 110) which re- 
quired the valuation for poor-law purposes to be made 
on the principle of the net annual value as was the 
system in England. Eoir purposes of county and 
grand jury taxation the valuation was to be according 
to the Consolidated Act of 1836, and based on the 
scale of prices of agricultural produce therein adopted. 

There were accordingly now two systems of valua- 
tion in operation in the country, systems which 
differed in almost every respect. The basis of valua- 
tion for poor-law rating was the net annual value or 
fair rent of the rateable property ; for county rating it 
was the annual value assessed according to a scale of 
prices drawn up over twenty_years before. The valua- 
tions could be appealed against 1o the Commissioner of 
Valuations, from whose decision another appeal could 
be taken to the Quarter Sessions Court. 

The absurdity and inconvenience of having two 
separate and fundamentally different systems of valua- 
tion in operation at the same time soon became ap- 
parent, and in the year 1852. an Act (15 and 16 Vic. 
cap. 63) was passed for the “ uniform valuation of the 
lands and tenements of Ireland.” which was to be used 
for all rates and assessments whether local or imperial. 
This Act contained a new scale of prices as follows : — 

Per cwt. 


Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Flax 

Butter 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 


s d. 
7 6 

4 10 

5 6 
49 0 
65 4 
35 6 
41 0 
32 0 


The valuation as regards land was to be made upon 
an estimate of the net annual value calculated on this 
scale of prices ; as regards houses and buildings, on an 
estimate of the rent for which the property might be 
reasonably expected to let from year to year (sec. xi.). 

An appeal was given to the Commissioner of Valua- 
tion, who was empowered to direct a revaluation, from 
which a final appeal could be taken to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions. There is no provision in the Act 
for the revaluation of the land at any future time, ex- 
cept on the application of the grand juries of counties 
to the Lord Lieutenant, but this right does not appear 
to have been ever availed of. The periodical revision 
of tenements that takes place, deals only with such 
matters as the consolidation or divisions 'of holdings, 
changes in the names of occupiers, alterations in the 
valuation of existing buildings, are the introduction of 


Notwithstanding the exceedingly minute and careful 
instructions issued to his valuers by Sir Richard 
Griffith, and the scale of prices contained in the 
Valuation Act of 1826, it is probable that in many 
cases, especially in the North of Ireland, the existing 
rental was taken by the valuers as their standard. 
Sir R. Griffith himself said in 1844, “In Aghanloo, 
Co. Derry, the valuation rarely differed so much as one 
shilling in the pound from the proprietor’s rental. 

- The same fact was observed respecting the rentals of 
the different London companies.” The annual value 
of the property assessed to the relief of the poor in 
Ireland in 1842, according to returns made for Sir 
George Nicholls in that year, was £13,253,806.* 

Twenty-five years after (in 1867) the total rateable 
valuation of Ireland, under the new scale, was 
£13,064,116. This goes to show that both valuations 
probably, largely approximated to some common stan- 
dard such as the existing rent. 

The general valuation of Ireland, as it now stands, 
was begun in 1848. with the counties of Cork, Lime- 
rick, Kerry, Tipperary, Waterford, and Dublin, and 


completed in 1865 with the county Armagh. It was 
commenced under the Act of 1846, and finished under 
the Act of 1852. Notwithstanding the provision that it 
should be carried out in accordance with a specified 
scale of prices, so as to secure uniformity, it varies 
greatly if one county be compared with another, and 
is not even reliable as a standard of value in any par- 
ticular district. Although this want of uniformity is 
well known to those who have had occasion to examine 
into tho subject, to this day we frequently find the 
Government Valuation appealed to as a test of the 
value of Irish land. As the matter is one of very 
great importance I think it well to devote to it some 
consideration. 

That the Governmlent Valuation cannot be con- 
sidered as a test for rent, is clearly the opinion 
of nearly everybody who has had authority to speak on 
the subject. Mr. John E. Vernon (afterwards a Land 
Commissioner) in his evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1878, said “ The tenement 
valuation in Ulster is one thing, and the tenement 
valuation in Cork is another ; they are totally differ- 
ent figures. I have let land at the tenement valuation 
in Ulster, which I have thought quite dear enough ; 
I have let land in Cork, very nearly twice the tene- 
ment valuation, which I have not thought too dear.” 
Mr. C. N. Townshend, whose experience of Irish land 
cannot be questioned, in his evidence before the Bess- 
borough Commission, said “The Commissioners will 
find upon their tour, that in the north lands are let 
from 10 to 15 or 20 per cent, over Griffith ; in the 
south they will sometimes find them let at 100 per 
cent, over Griffith. There are some districts in the 
south where the valuation is 10,0 per cent, under 
similar lands in the north.” Professor Baldwin (lie- 
fore the Richmond Commission) was of opinion that 
except in the case of light tillage lands, the valuation 
should bo ignored altogether as any test of the letting 
value of lands. 

In his examination before the House of Commons’ 
Committee on Valuation, in 1869, Sir J. Ball Greene 
admitted the want of uniformity of the valuation. This 
is largely attributed to the changes in taxation, which 
took place in the period during which the valuation 
in progress. The depression or prosperity of the 
county was also taken in account, rather than the 
scale of prices in the Act. “ The period,” he said, “ at 
which the valuation of the south and west was made, 
was when the country was in a state of great depres- 
sion and the cultivation neglected ; and the rent from 
the period subsequent to the Famine (1849-1852) fell 
so much that we realty could not hold up our valua- 
tion on the scale that we do now.” Sir Richard 
Griffith, before the same Committee, gave one remark- 
able instance of the unreliability of the valuation as a 
test of rent. " The same valuers,” he said, “ who 
valued the Barony of Brawney, in Westmeath, in 
which the town of Athlone is situated, valued the 
barony of Athlone in Roscommon. Athlone is the 
market for both, and the general circumstances were 
the same. It was admitted that in the Barony of 
Brawney our valuation was about 25 per cent, under 
the ordinary letting rents, whereas in the parishes 
forming the southern parts of the Barony of Athlone, 
our valuation was nearly double the amount of the 
rent.”— (Question 1601). It was also stated by Sir 
John Ball Greene that the valuation was made, not 
on the actual valuation of the land, but to a large 
extent on the character of the cultivation — on the in- 
dustry and superior methods of the cultivators. “ The 
valuation is higher,” he said, “ in the north than in 
the south, owing to the fact that cultivation in Ulster 
was higher Ilian in the south.” (Question 
584). “ It is principally tillage,” he further 

stated, in Down, Antrim, and Armagh, and 
when we find that they have two or three 
barrels of wheat per acre more than in the 
south, we value that land higher.” — (Question 1059). 
“I think we found that the state of things there (in 
Ulster) was so superior to the other parts of Ireland 
that we kept the valuation up pretty stiff.” — Question 
1070). The question of wages for labour was also not 
considered in the making of the valuation, although a 
very important item in calculating the profits of agri- 
culture. To a question (641) put by Mr. M'Carthy 
Downing: — "can you say whether you took the ques- 
tion of labour at all into account ?” Sir J. Ball Green 
answered “ I should say we did not.” 


e Nfchoir * History of the Irish Poor Law, p. 289. 


2 U 
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air Richard careful examination of the Irish Land Commis- 
Grifntb. sion Returns will afford conclusive proof that the Go- 
vernment Valuation can in no possible manner be used 
as a test of what a fair rent should be. Not only does 
it differ by enormous percentages when we compare 
one county with another, but in the same poor-law 
union, in' the same electoral division, in the same 
townland, artd on the' same estate, it often varies to an 
extraordinary degree. RMr. Bailey gave here a num- 
ber of cases illustrating this great divergence in value.] 
Sir Richard Griffith is often quoted as stating (in the 
year 1844) that his valuation was 25 per cent, under 
the letting value of the land. It must be remembered 
that he was speaking (1) of the competitive letting 
value which at the time was forced to a very high 
figure by the great increase in the number of the 
people dependent on land, and (2) the improvements 
made by the tenants were included in his estimate of 
the letting value. Consequently his statement throws 
no light on rent value at the present time. 

From the sketch I have given it will be seen that 
the principle on which the valuation of land in Ire- 
land is based for purposes of taxation differs fundar 
mentally from the system in England and Scotland. 
The English Parochial Assessment Act adopts as a 
basis the net annual value, that is the rent at which 
the premise® might presumably be expected to let from 
year to year. 

The Scotch Valuation Act defines the yearly value 
of lands as “ The rent at which, one year with another, 
such lands and heritages might in their actual state 
be reasonably expected to let from year to year.” A 
similar principle is laid down in the Irish Act Of 1852 
(sec. 2) for the valuation of buildings ; but for the 
valuation of land a scale of prices of selected articles 
of agricultural produce was used instead of the current 
letting value 

The principal requirements in carrying out a valua- 
tion of property; for purposes of taxation are (1) that 
it should be as uniform as possible throughout the en- 
tire district in which it is to be used as a basis for as- 
sessment for any particular tax ; and (2) that it should 
include all values that attach naturally to the pro- 
perty. Now, talcing the first of these requirements — 
uniformity in the particular taxation ai’ea — it is plain 
that it mattered little, so far as affects the burden of 
area — it is plain that it mattered little, so far as affects 
the burden of taxation, whether the valuation of one 
Irish county was uniform with that of another, so long 
as that valuation was used only for the assessment of 
county rates. In such a case the principal desiderata 
was that the valuation should be uniform in the county. 
So also as regards each poor-law union As soon, how- 
ever, as taxes are imposed (such as income tax) the 
burden of which fails on more than one county 
or union, say on the entire country — on all 
the counties and on all the poor-law unions — 
it the becomes vitally important that the valua- 
tion should be uniform over the whole area 
affected. As regards the general valuation of 
Ireland it is beyond controversy that it lacks the uni- 
formity which would make it a satisfactory or fair basis 
for general taxation. This was ackowledged by tiie 
Commissioner of Valuation himself, who actually, sol 
far back as the year 1869, prepared a. scale which I 
have given an the appendix to show how much per 
pound must be added to the valuation of each county 
in Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, to make it 
equal to the valuation of the Ulster counties. It is 
apparent that any general tax levied on the existing 
basis must be unfair to that part of the country which 
is subject to the higher value. 

A fundamental error in the system regulating the 
Government Valuation is that no provision was made 
for revaluation. It is manifest that a valuation which 
is sound one year may be quite unsound some years 
after. A valuation which was accurate in 1850 could 
hardly have been accurate in 1870 ; and a valuation 
which was correct in 1870, could not be correct in 
1890. To fliis it may be replied that as the General 
Valuation was made in accordance with a specific scale 
of prices, all that is required to bring it up to date is 
a readjustment in accordance with a revised scale of 
prices. That this is not so is, however, plain from 
the fact that although the valuation was supposed to 
be made uniform by the. insertion of a scale of 'prices, 
in actual practice no attempt was made to give it uni- 
formity. As the economic condition of the country 
improved so did the valuation— then in progress — in- 
crease. The Commissioner of ■ Valuation himself ad- 


mitted that 5s. in the pound should be added to the 
valuation of several counties to make it uniform with 
the valuation of certain other counties subsequently 
valued. It is well known that when the general tene- 
ment valuation was begun, the relative values of 
cereals and meat were very different from what they 
are at present. I have already given the table of 
prices contained in the Act of 1852. 

I here give a table of prices (1) contained in the 
earlier Valuation Acts from 1826-1846 ; (2) in the Act 
of 1852 ; (3) the average prices for the five years 
1901-1905 ; and (4) the percentage of increase or de- 
crease of present prices as compared with those in the 
Valuation Act of 1852. 


Commodity. 

(1.) 

per cwt. 
in Act of 
1826. 

m 

Price 
per cwt. 
in Act ot 
1852. 

(3.) 

Average 
price per 
cwt. for 5 

1901-1905. 

(4.) 

Percentage 
of Increase or 
Decrease of 
Prices in Col. (4) 
as Compared 

in GcA. (3). 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. .d. 


Wheat, . 

10 0 

7 6 

6 7 

12 2 Decrease. 

Oats, 

6 0 

4 10 

5 8 

17'2 Increase. 

Barley, . 

7 0 

5 6 

7 1 

287 Increase. 

Flax, 

- 

19 0 

52 7 

7’3 Increase. 

Butter, . 

69 0 

65 1 

96 10J 

48'3 Increase. 

Beef, 

S3 0 

35 6 

56 10:> 

00 0 Increase. 

Mutton, . . 

31 6 

41 0 

63 5 

547 Increase. 

Pork, . 

25 6 

3*2 0 

16 111 

46-6 Increase. 


These figures show that the percentage of alteration 
in price is far greater in the case of meat than of 
cereals. Cattle, as compared with cereals, were much 
more valuable in 1905 than in 1852. This is further 
conclusively established by the remarkable alteration 
in the proportion of land devoted to crops and pasture 
within the last generation. The average quantity of 
land under cereal and green crops (excluding meadow) 
for the years 1852-1860 was 4,439,268 acres. The 
quantity of land under the same class of crops in the 
year 1905 had fallen to 2,361,696 acres, a decrease 
of 2,077,572, or nearly 47 per cent. It is plain that 
agricultural values have in the interval undergone not 
alone a revolution, but also a transposition, and that 
a valuation wliich might have been relatively correct in 
1852, could not be relatively correct in 1905. 

It is accordingly beyond dispute that the valuation 
of light tillage lands is relatively very much higher 
than the valuation of pasture, lands. As no system of 
addition or subtraction of percentages without a re- 
examination and revaluation of each holding could 
rectify the disparity, this circumstance alone renders 
the Government Valuation of Ireland useless as a 
test for rent. 

A valuation based on prices alone cannot be sound. 
Yield must also be taken into account. High prices 
of agricultural produce often, indeed generally are, an 
accompaniment of a poor yield, of a partial or total 
failure of crops. Therefore, a satisfactory standard 
scale of agricultural prices in accordance with which 
the valuation of land may be carried put is an almost 
impossible achievement. In making a valuation 
steadiness or unsteadiness of price is of far more im- 
portance than mere amount. A succession of years 
with normal prices enables the farmer to get out of 
the land the utmost profit of a rent-paying character. 
Rapid variations in prices may give high profits for a 
particular year, but are apt to' be prejudicial in the 
long run. They upset the calculations of farmers," and 
prevent them from making the best use of their capital 
and labour. 

The only method of valuation which will give fair or 
satisfactory results is one made by practical agricul- 
turists whose experience enables them to estimate the 
effect of variations in the prices of agricultural com- 
modities, -the influence of yield on.prices and on profits, 
the tendency of the seasons, as regards the production 
of particular crops, and the state and prospects of the 
markets as affecting the demand for the various items 
of agricultural, produce. This experience,- added to a 
consideration of the qualities of' the soil of the hold- 
ing ; its proximity to or remoteness from the markets ; 
its situation as regards elevation and aspect ; the 
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character of its wafer supply,.: its accessibility or in- 
accessibility ; the amount of the taxation to which it 
is subject, and the various other matters which have 
to be taken into account, will result in as perfect a 
valuation as it is possible to carry, out. To make this 
valuation apply to a fair rent, it is, of course, neces- 
sary to examine further in each case into the various 
legal considerations which arise under the Land Acts, 
such as the ownership of and contributions to improve- 
ments made on the holdings, questions of tenant-right, 
character of tenure, etc. These latter considerations 
do not apply to a valuation for purposes of taxation, 
which should include the full competition value of the 
land. 


Table of Counties and Cities, showing dates at 
which the valuation of each was commenced and 
completed ; also increase per £ proposed by the 
Commissioner of Valuation, before Committee 
of 1869, to equalise the valuation of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught with that of Ulster. 


Leinster 

Carlow, 

Dublin, 


I-ongford, 

Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen's. 

Westmeath, 

Wexford, . 

Wicklow, 


Cork, 

Ke'rry °‘ ty ' 
Limerick, . 

„ City, 
Tipperary, . 
Wateriord, . 

„ Citp, 
Connaught 
■Galway, 


Date of 
Comment 

I Valuation 


Date of 
Issue of , 
Valuation. 


£. to make 
Valuation 
uniform. 


Fermanagh. 

Londonderry, 

Tyrone' 


The valuation of agricultural holdings in Ireland 
by Sir Richard Griffith was made on the system of 
valuing the land separately from the buildings — by 
many competent valuers considered a wrong method 
Method of i n principle. Agricultural land cannot be properly 
land* ng d va l ue, t apart from its equipment. The Land Com- 
hSldings mission adopted this method of valuation in fixing 
separately, fair rents under the Act of 1881, and has adhered to 
it ever since. Where a valuation is assessed on 
agricultural land this can only be on the assumption 
that the land is properly equipped with buildings, 
fences, and the other adjuncts necessary for produc- 
tion. If the land is let without these adjuncts and 
equipment the tenant must commence his farming by 
making them at his own cost, as the land for pro- 
. ductive purposes of agriculture is useless without 
them. The proper method of valuation for rent pur- 
poses is to assess so much an acre on the land on the 
assumption that it is properly equipped. Then find 
out who supplied the equipment, and credit the cost 
accirdingly . If the landlord made the improvement 
a valuation of the land as it stands will represent his 
interest ; if the tenant, the necessary cost of equip- 
ment should be deducted from the gross valuation for 
rent. The Irish Land Commission system — based on 
Sir Richard Griffith’s method — is to value the land 


Valuation 
of Land 
in Ireland. 


and part of its equipment first, and then to add 
another sum for the remainder of the necessary equip- 
ment, namely— the buildings. The result is that the 
buildings may be included twice over — first in the 
acreable valuation of the land ; and, secondly, in the 
extra valuation of the buildings. Where the tenant 
can show that he owns the buildings, the special 
valuation put upon them is deducted from the gross 
sum. But as their agricultural value is already 
taken into consideration in the valuation of the land, 
the tenant is made to pay rent on them, although he 
has erected them, and in law owns them. That this 
is the result is evident from the fact that a valuer 
will estimate the same acreable rent on two farms 
with the same quality soil although one is equipped 
with buildings and various necessary improvements 
and the other is not ; being worked, we will assume, 
in connection with another farm held, perhaps, from 
a different landlord. Were the unequipped holding 
to come into the hands of a tenant who had no other- 
land it could not be worked until it was provided with 
buildings — its r-ental value as land of a particular 
class would fall until it was supplied with the neces- 
sary improvements to make it workable. Con- 
sequently the rent placed on it is dependent on its 
proper equipment 

Thus, for example, a rent of 16s. an acre may be 
put on agricultural land, but to enable that rent to 
be made, the holding of which it is a part must have 
the proper equipment of building, gates, fences, etc. 
Consequently these necessary improvements are, and 
must be, taken into account in arriving at the 16s. 
per acre. But the Irish valuation system then pro- 
ceeds to put an additional valuation of so many 
pounds on the buildings which are necessary for the 
working of the farm, and the value of which to the 
farm has already been necessarily included in the 
16s. an acre. The buildings are accordingly taken 
into account twice ; and where, as is usually the case, 
they are the property of the tenant, their value is 
only deducted once. 


The Land Commission, which was established in v 
1881, has never laid down any principles of valuation, under the 
It is probably the most important organisation for Irish Land 
land valuation in existence, and yet it has added Go “j on 
little to the knowledge of the principles of valuation m 
by the judgment of its members, by its rules, or its 
instructions. This is mainly due to the fact that the 
Land Commissioners have never regarded themselves 
as bound to consider valuation as a science. They 
have always looked on their functions as those of 
judges, whose duties it is to decide cases on the 
evidence of outside valuers and the reports of their 
own inspectors. But they give no guidance as to the 
principles on which these valuations should be made, 
and the result is that each valuer and inspector is 
left to develop his own principles. For example, 
one valuer will allow the maker of improvements 
nve per cent, on the estimated cost of the improve- 
ments all round, while another will allow five per 


e class of improvements and three per amt. 


Another, again, will allow four per cent, on the cost 
of houses, while his neighbouring colleague will give 
only per cent., and so on. All these and similar 
matters should, in my opinion, have been carefully 
considered by the Commissioners and principles laid 
down that would have secured uniformity and cer- 
tainty. The heads of the Land Commission have in 
the past usually repudiated the imputation of know- 
anything about valuation or the principles on 
which it is based, and have refused in their judgments 
to give any guidance on the subject to their officials 
or the public. They have taken up the position that 
it is for the valuers to discover their own principles 
and that the duty of the Court is to weigh evidence 
and decide accordingly. The objections to this method 
are plain to anyone who has an intimate knowledge 
of valuations as presented in the Irish Land Courts. 


The question has been discussed in the examination How the 
of some of the witnesses ( vide examination of Mr | n , c «ased 
Commissioner Wrench) as to the manner in which valuodue 
improvements which afiect the productiveness of the *° the 
soil are dealt with in fixing fair rents. As some con- "apacitvof 
fusion seems to exist on the subject I think it well to thcsoiHs 
state shortly how the matter works out in practice. dealt with 
Where the improvement — say drainage or redama- 

tion — is mad.; by the landlord there is no difficulty rents 

2 U 2 
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because he gets back the increase in value in the 
higher valuation of the land — that being valued “ as 
it stands.” 

Where the improvement is made by the tenant he 
gets back on the fixing of a fair rent a percentage on 
the effective cost by way of deduction from the gross 
valuation of the land. For example, where the tenant 
spends £6 an acre in draining certain land and 
thereby raises its value from say ten shillings to six- 
teen shillings an acre, he is allowed six shillings or 
five per cent, ofi the gross valuation during the judi- 
cial term of fifteen years. If the expenditure of the 
£6 an acre raises its value to 20s. an acre, the tenant 
is only allowed the five per cent, or 6s. on his outlay, 
and the rent is raised from 10s. to 14s. That is, the 
landlord gains in rent four shillings a year owing to 
the tenant’s expenditure, while the tenant only gets 
an allowance of five per cent, on his expenditure. On 
. the other hand, if the expenditure of £6 an acre only 
raises the value of the land to 14s. the tenant is only 
allowed the four shillings increased value ; that is, 
he only gets credit for £4 out of his £6 expenditure. 
It will thus be seen that in no case does the tenant 
get more than a percentage on so much of his outlay 
as proves productive. If on the other hand the 
tenant’s outlay- yields more than this percentage on the 
cost the entire goes to the landlord in rent. 

It has indeed been laid down by the Court of Appeal 
in Ireland ( Adams v. Bunseath (No. 2), 1899) that 
where there is a surplus of increased letting value 
over and above a reasonable allowance in respect of 
the cost of the improvement this surplus it is the 
duty of the Land Commission to dispose of between 
the landlord and the tenant having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, holding, and district. I 
cannot, however find that the Land Commission ever 
laid down any rule or principle of guidance on the 
subject. I myself when acting as Chairman of a Sub- 
Commission Court attempted to distribute this “in- 
creased letting value over and above the cost of the 
improvement” between the landlord and the tenant, 
but I cannot find a case in which I was followed by 
any other branch of the Land Commission. 

Where an improvement is made by an outside body, 
such as the Congested Districts Board, that affects the 
value of tenanted land in the locality, such, for 
example, as the making of an arterial dr ain which im- 
proves the soil and increases its productiveness, when 
a fair rent comes to be fixed the landlord will gain 
the entire benefit. The only deduction from the gross 
value of the land on which the fair rent is based is or' 
account of improvements made by the tenant or his 
predecessors in title. Such an improvement as the 
one in question carried out by the Congested Districts 
Board is not made by the tenant or his predecessors 
in title, and consequently no deduction is ::r can be 
made in respect thereof. 


Arrears of 
rent should 


The Court that fixes a fair rent should be given 
power of dealing with arrears of rent, otherwise little 
benefit accrues to the tenant over whom a burden of 
arrears is hanging. He fears to go into Court in 
many cases lest the landlord should sue for the over- 
hanging arrears, which he knows he cannot pay. 

Under the Act of 1896 (Section 16) two years’ 
arrears can only be recovered by ejectment for non- 
payment of rent, but the balance due is not affected, 
and can be recovered as a debt due to the landlord. 


offair' 118 Can fair rents ,:ie by an automatic system? 

rents by an As regards Irish rents, an automatic system based 

system' 11 ' 0 ° n P r * ces n °t work satisfactorily : — 

(«-) Because the ownership of the improvement 
must first be settled in accordance with the facts 
of the case. This has not been done yet as regards 
Irish holdings. The law as regards improvements 
was radically altered under the Act of 1896, and 
rents fixed before that date did not give credit for 
improvements to which the tenant is now entitled. 
Also, it is questioned whether the presumption as 
to improvements has been given full effect to even 
in cases fixed since 1896. 

(6.) An automatic system based on the curve of 
prices does not take into account the increased cost 
of production due to the rise in the wages and cost 
cf labour. 


(c.) Prices of agricultural produce are generally 
in an inverse ratio to the yield. When the crop is 
short the price rises, and vice versa. Consequently 
the curve often rises highest when the farmer’s 
profits are lowest. 

The Act of 1881 does not stop improvements in the 
manner commonly alleged. An immense amount of periodical 
improvements of all kinds have been effected between rent fixing 
the fixing of first and second term rents, as is evident to 
from an inspection of the Pink Schedules of the Land improve- 
Commission Courts. Nor does the fair rent system ments. 
lead to the deterioration of land as is often alleged. 

The Courts always deal very severely with a tenant 
who has deliberately run out his land previous to 
coming into Court, and either adjourns the case, (often 
for years) or values the land as if it were in a normal 
condition. 

vx. 

Much misunderstanding exists as to the nature of Tho nature 
tenant right in Ireland and the high prices paid for of the 
it. Mr. Finucane quoted a number of instances Merest In 
showing an immense variation in the sums paid for his holding, 
tenants’ interests in holdings. It is generally as- 
sumed that these sums bear some relation to the pro- 
ductive value of the holdings, but that is quite an 
error. Sales under the Ulster custom in the more 
prosperous parts of the province undoubtedly have 
such a relation. In a large number of cases, how- 
ever. the price paid for tenant right is not estimated 
in accordance with the economic value, based on pro- 
ductive return. The price is really governed by the 
desire or need of the purchaser for. the commodity ir- 
respective of its agricultural return. In dealing with 
value economists find that the value of certain 
articles is not based on cost of production or on any 
known law of return from the utilization of the 
article. It is what is known as monopoly value. 

Thus the value of a picture by an old master is 
not dependent on the cost of production — it is based 
on the fact that there are a number of persons de- 
sirous of acquiring the picture and who are ready to 
pay such a sum for it as will raise its price to a very ■ 
high figure — a figure that eventually will exclude all 
but one. So it is with tenants’ interests in farms in 
many parts of Ireland. These farms are limited in 
number, and there are usually a number of persons 
who want the land and are ready to pay for its 
occupation prices that bear no relation to its -in- 
trinsic value. Some of them are men who have made 
money in England or America, or in business or other- 
wise and who wish to settle down at home. These 
are willing to pay big sums for the possession of a 
suitable sized farm. The price paid is usually de- 
pendent on the number of such persons competing in 
the market at the time of sale, and skilled auctioneers 
usually help in the competition by providing bidders 
known as “sweeteners.” 

True tenant right is based on two factors : — (1.) The 
value of the tenant’s interest in the holding due to his 
improvements ; and (2.) the power that the possession 
of the land gives to the occupier to earn a livelihood. 

The power of labouring, although the basis of wealth, 
is useless unless the labourer has some subject matter 
on which to expend his labour. The possession of the 
holding enables a farmer to use the labour of himself 
and of his family in earning a livelihood which other- 
wise he would have to seek in another country. As a 
doctor in England sells his practice, a small farmer 
in Ireland sells the subject matter that gives an 
opportunity of earning a livelihood. 

If we take the view that I have here put forward, it 
will follow that a landlord having land in his own 
hands is entitled to get for it only the value of his 
interest, which is to be measured by the fair rent of 
the land. If there are improvements on the holding 
they are, of course, the property of the owner, and 
the fair rent takes them into account as it is based 
on the value of the land as it stands. The second 
factor in tenant right — the power which the possession ' 
of the land gives the occupier of enabling him to earn 
a living — is not really a subject matter that the land- 
lord is entitled to. Properly it only emerges when the 
farm is being worked by an occupier. If the landlord 
works the land himself he earns it in addition to his 
rent. If he sets it to another, that other is entitled 
to it as his share of the return from the working of the 
soil. The custom has, however, grown up of selling 
this interest, which in a country where land was 
plentiful would not be saleable. 
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D. — Report of Heaving in Case of Blake-Forster (Kinvarra) Estate. 


(See Question No. 16506.) 

Question of the discretion of the Estates Commissioners in declaring lands to be an estate. — Character of 
Holdings. — Security for Advances. 

From the Freeman’s Journal, 20 January, 1905. 


Yesterday Estates Commissioners Wrench and 
Bailey sat at the offices of the Estates Commissioners, 
.26 Merrion-street, for the purpose of giving judgment 
in the cases of the sale of the two estates of the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Company to 
the tenants in the County of Clare, at Dooras, and 
islands off the coast, and in the County of Galway, at 
Kinvarro. The property was formerly owned by 
Francis O’Donaellan Blake-Forster and Fanny and 
Henrietta Blake-Forster, and was taken from them 
by the Insurance Company who, as mortgagees, bought 
in the Landed Estates Court on the 30th July, 1902. 

Mr. A. Samuels, k.c., appeared for the Insurance 
Company, the owners. 

Mr. Valentine Kilbride, solicitor, represented the 
tenants both on the Clare and Galway properties. 

The case arose on an application to the Estates 
Commissioners, to declare as an estate for the pur- 
poses of the Land Purchase Act, the lands in the 
County Galway, and in the County Clare, known in 
the Land Judge’s Court as the Blake-Forster estate, 
upon which there are a large number of tenants. 

Mr. Samuels, k.c., said with regard to the Galway 
portion of the estate there were seventy-eight holdings 
altogether, and of these there were only fifteen on 
which agreements had been signed. All the others 
were held under judicial rents, that is to say, there 
were sixty -three judicial tenants on the estate. Sug- 
gestions had been thrown out that there were bogus 
agreements, and the matter had been made a political 
text by certain people. It was most unfortunate, he 
thought, that politicians should have interfered whilst 
the matter was pending. 

Mr. Commissioner Bailey. — We have nothing to do 
with that. 

Mr. Samuels said that, as a matter of fact, the 
agreements had been fixed at a lower rate than even 
the corresponding judicial rents. 

Mr. Wrench, in delivering his judgment, said: — 
Mr. Samuels has argued that where all the agreements 
•come within the first section of the Act, as in this 
case, the Estates Commissioners have no discretion, 
but must declaie the lands comprised in the applica- 
. tion an estate for the purpose of the Act. This ap- 
pears to me to be a purely legal question, which 
should be determined by the Judicial Commissioner, 
and, if the parties so apply, it must be referred to 
him in accordance with Sub-Section 1 of the 23rd 
Section ; and even if they do not so apply it should, 
in my opinion, be so referred to us. Pending the 
result of the Judicial Commissioner’s decision as to 
whether the Estates Commissioners have discretion in 
the matter or not it appears to me that it would be 
decidedly indiscreet of us to discuss beforehand the 
course we might properly adopt. 

Mr. Commissioner Bailey read the following judg- 
ment by Mr. Commissioner Finucane in which he con- 
curred The vendor in this case lodged an originating 
apjjlication to have declared as a separate estate for the 
purpose of the Irish Land Act, 1903, certain lands 
which are set out in the first schedule to the application, 
and are situate in the Barony of Kiltartan, in County 
Galway, and in the Baronies of Burren and Corcom- 
roe, in County Clare. The lands to which this appli- 
cation relate have not now come before the Land Com- 
mission for the; first time. They formed Lots 2, 3, 
and 4 of a property which was for sale in the Land 
Judge's Court in the matter of the estate of Francis 
O’Donnellan Blake-Forster, owner ; Hester Blake- 
Forster and others, petitioners, and in respect of 


which the Land Judges issued a request under the 
40th Section of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1896, 
on the 21st November, 1897. The Land Commission 
(Commissioners Lynch and Wrench) made a report 
dated 30th June, 1899, respecting the Galway portion 
of the lands now for sale — known as the Kinvara 
property— which was comprised in Lot 2 of the Land 
Judge’s rental, and the circumstances thereof, por- 
tion of which report is as follows: — “There are 
seventy -seven holdings on this lot, and only six exceed 
£10 in rental value. They are, with a few excep- 
tions, most inconveniently arranged, consisting of de- 
tached plots which, in some cases, are a mile or more 
. distant from each other. Many of the holdings com- 
prise from twenty to thirty different patches, and 
many of the parcels are held in common. The lands 
have been divided without any regard to their future 
profitable working, and any clearing or fencing done 
lias added little to the letting value of the land.” 
They particularly noticed one holding on the lands of 
Crosshotha, No. 12 to 12v. on the map, occupied by 
Kate Moylan, in which there were twenty-three lots, 
besides undivided shares of the foreshore, and went on 
to say — “Having regard to the character of this 
estate, and the manner in which the holdings have 
become sub-divided, and the undivided shares in which 
many of the plots are held, we are of opinion tiiat, 
with the exception of four holdings on the townland 
of Ballybranagan, none of the holdings on this lot 
could be sold to the occupying tenants under existing 
conditions, and that the case is one in which, as a 
condition precedent to sales under the 40th Section of 
the Purchase of Land Act, 1885, should be put into 
force with a view to the proper rearrangement of the 
holdings comprised in the lot. It further appears to 
us that advances under the Land Purchase Acts upon 
an estate so circumstanced would not be adequately 
secured, and that there would be no possibility of 
recovering instalments, or reselling holdings in the 
event of default.” The Land Judge caused that re- 
port to be returned, stating that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board had refused to buy the property, and 
requesting the Land Commission to estimate the prices 
at which the holdings could properly be sold to tiie 
occupying tenants. The Land Commission, in their 
further report, dated 5th November, 1900, stated with 
respect to this property that, with the exception of 
the townland of Ballybranagan, none of the holdings 
should be sold to the occupying tenants, under existing 
conditions, that the holdings should be re-arranged 
under the provisions of Section 11 of the Act of 1885, 
and that no advance could be made under the Land 
Purchase Acts on an estate so circumstanced, and 
they said that as no rearrangement had been made, 
they assumed that the Land Judges contemplated 
offering the holdings to the respective occupiers with- 
out the suggested rearrangement upon the terms of 
cash payments. With a view, • therefore, to assisting 
the Land Judge in forming an estimate of the selling 
value of the lot, they inserted in their original Re- 
port, opposite each holding, the price at which, in 
their opinion, the holding might be sold for cash, but 
even a sale for cash they thought could not be made 
unless the question raised in their former Report as 
to the rental and maps had been disposed of. The 
price of the holdings, if so sold for cash, in respect of 
which agreements for purchase have now been lodged 
under the Act of 1903, was then (in 1899) estimated 
by the Land Commission at £7,243, or 15-5 years’ 
purchase of the then existing rents. Subsequent to 
the date of the Report the Scottish Union acquired 
the property, which was conveyed to them by the 
Land Judge on the 30th July, 1902, and they now 
ask that it, together with certain other lands im 
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County Clare, already referred to, be declared a 
separate estate for the purposes of the Act. There 
appear to be now on the Kinvarra property seventy- 
eight tenants, of whom sixty-three had judicial rents 
fixed by order of the Court from 1888 to 1898, and 
fifteen by agreements and declarations to fix judicial 
rents lodged on 11th April, 1904, which were not filed 
till 11th July, 1904, so that it is questionable 
whether these tenancies, at the date of signing the 
purchase agreements— i.e., 4th May, 1904 — were hold- 
ings subject to judicial rents fixed_or agreed to since 
or before the passing of the Act of 1896 within the 
meaning of Section 1 of the Act of 1903. Our ruling 
is not, however, based on the determination of the 
question whether they were or were not 'judicial 
tenancies. It appears from the agreements for pur- 
chase lodged in respect of the Kinvarra property that 
the total amount of the advances now applied for is 
£8,918, equal to 19' 1 years’ purchase of -the rental of 
1900, or 20-2 years’ purchase of the present rental. 

It has been argued before us by Mr. Samuels, k.c., 
on behalf of the vendors that inasmuch as the vendors 
have included in their application all the lands they 
own in the locality, inasmuch also as all the tenants 
are judicial tenants, who have agreed to purchase at 
prices within the zones, we have no discretion -o re- 
fuse to declare the lands included in the application 
to be an. estate for the purposes of the Act, and no 
power to refuse to make the advances asked for. We 
observe that the tenancies are practically the same 
now as in 1900, save that the venders propose to take 
up possession of the lands of Doons Demesne, and 
eight islands, and Avough and Crukeen Islands, con- 
taining 97 acres 0 roods 19 perches, and foreshore ad- 
joining containing 34 acres 3 roods 16 perches, all of 
which are now occupied by John Quinn as future 
tenant from year to year, and to sell same to the 
adjoining tenants. The particular holding, No. 12 
to 12 v., Crooshooa, noticed by the Land Commis- 
sioners as being particularly bad, is, we observe, in 
the same state now as in 1899, and we notice also 
that on the holdings included in the Kinvarra property 
arrears of rent up to the 1st May last amounting to 
£2,359 4.s. 5 cl. have accrued according to the schedule 
of tenancies lodged with the application, being equal 
to over five years’ rental. In the case of two holdings 
the arrears represent twenty years of the rental, in 
three cases the arrears are fifteen years, and in ten 
cases ten years. If the lands were insufficient 
security for £7,243 or for any advance whatsoever in 
1900 we fail to see how they can now be security for 
£8,918. Were we to declare these lands to be an 
estate for the purposes of the Act, we would be bound 
to make the advances applied for in the case of judi- 
cial holdings where the prices are within the zone 
limits, but we think that under Section 98 of the 
Act we have discretion to refuse to declare any par- 
ticular land to be an estate for the purposes of the 
Act, and that such discretion can be reasonably and 
legally exercised in cases like this, where the property 
is badly congested within the meaning of Section 6, ? 
Sub-Section 5, and where the holdings are intermixed 
and m rundale, and where we are amply satisfied that 
the holdings are not security for the advances applied 
for. One of the purposes of the Act is to make 
advances repayable by annuities ; another purpose of 
the Act is to remedy congestion, and improve the con- 
ditions of congested properties where the lots are inter- 
mixed and held in rundale. It is manifest to us 
from the careful inquiries already made that the 
annuities on the advances asked for in this case would 
not be duly paid, and that the making of the ad- 
vances would inevitably result in public loss. It is 


also manifest that to make the advances and vest the 
holdings in their present conditions would be to per- 
petuate the existing congestion and confusion, and 
make no real improvement in the condition of the 
people. To declare, therefore, such a property to be 
an estate, and to make the advances, would, in our 
opinion, be to frustrate the purposes of the Act. Eor 
both of the above reasons, either of which, in our 
opinion, would be sufficient, we, in the exercise of our 
discretion, refuse to declare the lands comprised in 
the originating application fit to be regarded as an 
estate for the purposes of the Act, and we must decline 
to be a party to any proceedings which would compel 
us to sanction advances which we are clearly of 
opinion would impose a loss on the guarantee fund 
and on the taxpayers. We must refuse to be forced 
into a line of action which is entirely at variance 
with the policy, intentions, and meaning of the Act. 
In these circumstances we decline, having regard to 
the character of the holdings and the manifest in- 
sufficiency of the security, to declare that the lands 
comprised in the first schedule to the originating ap- 
plication are fit to be regarded as a separate estate for 
the purposes of the Irish Land Act, 1903. As regards 
the lands situated in the County Clare, if the vendors 
apply to have them declared a separate estate we shall 
consider the matter on its merits. 

Mr. G. H. Lyster, solicitor (who appeared for Mr. 
John Quinn, a tenant of the Dooras property), said 
that Mr. Quinn, to whom reference had been made 
by the Commissioners, had been offered his holding 
for £1,000 in cash, the same as the other tenants. 
Since then they offered him a larger sum, and, though 
his rent was paid up to date, he had been served with 
a notice to quit, and just because he owned about ten 
acres of land outside of what he purchased from the 
former landlord he was made a scape-goat of, and 
because he happened to be a respectable man he was 
served with a notice to quit. 

Mr. Commissioner Bailey asked Mr. Samuels had 
he any further application to make. 

Mr. Samuels said the Congested Districts Board 
had refused to purchase the estate in 1899, as it was 
not suitable for their purposes, but he understood that 
an application had been made since, and in view of 
the decision o.f the Commissioners, he did not know 
now what could be done with regard to the estate. 

Mr. Commissioner Bailey said that that was a 
matter for future consideration. The Commissioners* 
were dealing solely with the definite application 
before them now, and their decision afiected that point 
only. It did not follow, however, that is might not: 
be possible by other arrangements to have something 
done in the direction suggested by Mr. Samuels, which 
would result in the condition of the people and of the 
estate being rendered such as would give , the necessary 
security. There might, therefore, be other ways out 
of the difficulty. 

Mr. Samuels said that it might be advisable to- 
separate the Clare and Galway portions of the estate. 
He now formally applied under the 23rd Section to- 
liave the question referred to the Judicial Commis- 


Mr. Commissioner Bailey said it would be very con- 
venient for the Estates Commissioners to have a judi- 
cial decision on the legal question raised by this case. 
It would be difficult to get a better case. The ap- 
plicants had now to frame their questions for the 
Judicial Commissioner, and after considering the case 
so submitted the Estates Commissioners would refer 
the whole matter to the Judicial Commissioner. 


From the Freeman’s Journal, 28 July, 1905. 

BLAKE-FORSTER ESTATE. 

Discretion of the Estites Commissioners. 

Judgment by Air. Justice Meredith. 

Yesterday, in the Land Commission Court, Mr. 

J ustice Meredith delivered judgment in the case of the 
estate of the Scottish Union and National Insurance 
Company (formerly the Blake-Forster estate), situated 
at Kinvarra, in which the Estates Commissioners had 
declared that the lands were not fit to be regarded as 
a separate estate, on the ground that the security for 
the advance applied for was not, in their opinion, 


Messrs. A W. Samuels, k.c. ; II. D. Conner, k.c., 
and W. H. Boyd (instructed by Messrs. W. Frv and 
Sion) appeared for the vendors. 

Mr. George M ‘Sweeny (instructed by Mr. Valentino 
Kilbride) appeared for the tenants. 

Messrs. C. L. Matheson, k.c., and E. Coll (in- 
structed by Sir P. Coll) appeared for the Treasury. 
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Mr. Justice Meredith said he found it somewhat 
•difficult in this case to. know what questions he had 
to answer. Whether he took the questions as sub- 
mitted by the Estates Commissioners or by the land- 
lords the question to be decided was one of paramount 
importance. He did not think it was too much to say 
that no question which had yet come before him under 
the Act of 1903 had been of greater importance, or was 
likely to have more far-reaching effects. But for him- 
self, though he had listened to arguments, which with- 
out the slightest affectation he might describe as not 
merely able, but brilliant, he had no hesitation in 
■condensing his judgment into a short space. For once 
in a way it was something to have an oasis in the 
desert of these Section 23 cases — for once in a way he 
had the advantage of hearing counsel on both sides, 
for the landlord and for the tenants, uniting their 
forces against the Estates Commissioners, and counsel 
for the Treasury, ever watchful and ever mindful of 
of the interests of the public, upholding with vigour 
any determination arrived at by the Estates Commis- 
sioners. “An estate,” in Part 1 of the Act of 1903, 
meant any lands which the Land Commission might 
declare fit to be regarded as a separate estate for the 
purposes of the Act, and the same expression in Part 
'2 had the same meaning with the substitution of the 
•Congested Districts Board for the Estates Commis- 
sioners. Well, he went back to the Act of 1881 and 
he found the definition of an estate there to be “ any 
land which the Land Commission may by order de- 
clare fit to be purchased as a separate estate for the 
purposes of this Act.” And he asked himself was it 
possible to hold that under the Act of 1881 or the 
Act of 1903 the landlord or the tenant, or the. land- 
lord and the tenant combined, could force the Estates 
Commissioners to put the machinery of either Act in 
motion in a case in which they declared that it would 
be contrary to the public interest that it should be 
put in motion. The word “may” was used in the 
57th Section of the Act of 1881, the same word was 
used in the Act of 1903. “ Declare fit to be pur- 
chased ” was correct as regarded 1881, because the 
landlords had no power of selling estates direct, they 
must be purchased by the Land Commission. The 
Act of 1903 required an extension of that declaration, 
because by Sections 1 to 5 the landlord was enabled to 
sell his estate en bloc direct to the tenants, and for 
that purpose the word “purchase” was changed in 
the definition of the Act of 1903 into regard — “ May 
declare fit to be regarded as a separate estate for the 
purpose of the Act.” Had the Estates Commissioners 
as the Land Commission power to decide that an estate 
offered to them under Section 6 or under Section 7 
was one that they would not buy and would not make 
any proposal to buy? Could a landlord under Sec- 
tion 6 or under Section 7 say — “ I have bought my 
estate within the zones, and you must buy it?” Could 
the same principle of compulsion be applied under 
the 7th Section, could the Congested Districts Board 
be forced because a. property had been brought within 
the zones to buy? Clearly not. But, then, it was 
said that a landlord who sold direct could by bringing 
the case within the zones alter the whole aspect of 
affairs, and that he could force the Estates Commis- 
sioners to advance the money and declare the estate 
“an estate.” Well, that was the argument before 
the Estates Commissioners, if he might judge by the 
mote which Mr. Commissioner Wrench had sent in 
along with the formal order made by direction of 
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Messrs. Finucane and Bailey. “ Mr. Samuels has 
argued that where all the agreements came within the 
First Section of the Act the Estates Commissioners 
have no discretion but must declare the lands com- 
prised in the application an estate for the purposes 
of this Act.” Mr. Wrench added with great good 
sense: “This appears to me to be purely a legal 
question which should be determined by the Judicial 
Commissioner and not by the Estates Commissioners.” 
His lordship commended his prudence, but it was the 
pith and marrow of his decision that no step could 
be taken under the Act of 1903 until the condition 
precedent of declaration by the Estates Commissioners 
or the Congested Districts Board, as the case might be, 
had been given. Section 1 proceeded upon the basis 
that such a declaration had been made, then, and not 
until then, did this question of zones come in, and 
it would appear to him that one of the reasons for the 
great change made by Section 1 with regard to security 
niight have been that the Legislature felt that where 
the Estates Commissioners in the exercise of their 
discretion, for it was a discretion, had declared lands 
fit to be regarded as a separate estate then the pro- 
visions of Section 1 with regard to agreements and 
advances in particular cases coming within the zones 
might with safety and security be applied. His 
lordship read passages from tile judgment of Sir 
George Jessel in Taylor, an infant, and from Lord 
Halsburv in Sharpe v. Wakefield, which he observed 
was about the last case one would suppose would be 
cited in a I. and Purchase judgment. He cited these 
to indicate his view of the extent and limitations of 
the jurisdiction of the Estates Commissioners, he did 
not hold that they were irresponsible, he did not hold 
that they could for no reason, except that they did 
not think fit to declare an estate an estate, exclude it 
from the Act. If he thought that the discretion of 
the Estates Commissioners in this case was exercised 
capriciously or arbitrarily, or was vague or fanciful, 
not legally or regularly, that it was not exercised 
within the limit to which an honest man competent 
for the discharge of his duty ought to confine himself, 
he would not hesitate to decide in favour of the owners 
of this estate. But he was not going to sit in judg- 
ment upon the Estates Commissioners’ decision upon 
the facts that were disclosed in this case. All he 
could say was that, according to his view, they were 
entitled, as honest men, in the exercise of an honest 
discretion, to decide as they did upon the facts of the 
case on the two points that were now loft for decision. 
Looking at this Kinvarra estate, as a whole, and 
having regard to its state and condition and apparent 
impossibility of expansion, the Estates Commissioners 
held that the security for the advance applied for 
was insufficient. Secondly, they held -that a number 
of the holdings were intermixed and in rundale. Well, 
he felt himself justified in looking at the map. The 
result was such as to convince him that an honest 
man might fairly arrive at the conclusion that an 
estate so intermixed, so dotted over with bits of hold- 
ings here there, and everywhere was not fit to be 
regarded as a separate estate within the definition of 
the section of the Act of 1903. For himself, therefore, 
he would answer the two questions put by the Estates 
Commissioners that they had jurisdiction to refuse to 
declare the lands comprised in the application “fit 
to be regarded as an estate ” on the ground that the 
security for the advance applied for was insufficient, 
and also because the holdings were so intermixed. 


E. — Copy of Report of the Estates Commissioners’ Inspector on the Estate of Charles S. Pelham 
Clinton, Esq., Castletownberehaven, County Cork, referred to by Mr. Commissioner Bailey 
in his Evidence. [Question No. 17273]. 


In accordance with your instructions I have in- 
spected tli© above estate, and I now beg to submit my 
report containing such information as I was able to 
gather, in the nine days spent by me in going over 
the one hundred and thirty-nine holdings on this pro- 
perly. 

The estate is situate on the northern shore of Bantry 
Bay, and is from three to seven miles from Castle- 
townbere — poulation 1,600 — and about thirty miles 
from Bantry— population 3,000. Its aspect is southern 
and elevation from sea level 2,250 feet. The greater 
part of the land is composed of mountain, bog, and 


rocks, the soil is generally peaty, and the arable land 
is only found here and there in small patches between 
the rocks and xhe rough, uncultivated grazing land. 
The holdings are, with few exceptions, uneconomic, 
and the supplemental income necessary to maintain 
the tenants and their families is obtained (1) from 
America, (2) from labour on the fortification works 
Bero Island (which are now nearly finished), and (3) 
from money obtained from the seamen of the Atlantic 
Fleet, which spends about six weeks annually in the 
harbour. Those of the tenants who possess a horse 
(and they are the minority) hire the animal to the 
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sailors, and make a little money in that way. Over 
fifty of the tenants have spent part of their lives in 
America, and there are some members of nearly every 
family at present in foreign countries sending money 
home to their relatives. There are five of the tenants 
at present in the mines in Montana (to which place 
emigrants from this estate generally go) trying to earn 
money to pay their debts to the landlord and the 
shopkeepers. On an average the tenants owe sums 
amounting to at least five years’ rent to the shop- 
keepers of Castletown, I inspected the pass-books of 
several tenants which verified this estimate of their 
indebtedness. The houses of more than half the ten- 
ants are of a wretched description, thatched with a 
•weak rushy grass (the land would not grow reed), and 
where slated houses exist they have been invariably 
erected by some returned emigrant with portion or 
sometimes with the entire of his savings. With the 
exception of three holdings, registered Nos. 131, 132, 
and 136, the landlord does not lay any claim to, nor 
did he contribute, anything towards the improve- 
ments on any holdings on this estate. The buildings, 
fences, drainage, reclamation, rock-removing, and 
roads have all been made by the tenants or their pre- 
decessors. The estate is in a congested district, and 
several tenants are in a destitute condition. Their 
food is a mixed bread of Indian meal with a little 
flour, Indian meal stirabout, and potatoes, and they 
are quite content if they can provide a suificiency of 
this food to supply their wants. During the Chief 
Secretaryship of the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour relief 
works were started on this estate to keep the people 
from starvation, and a road was constructed, known 
now as “Balfour’s Road,” through the townland of 
Aghabeg on this property. The people of this locality 
have also been assisted from other public relief funds 
from time to time. I was informed that a consider- 
able portion of the money paid to the landlord at the 
settlement two years ago was borrowed, and has not 
yet been repaid. Seaweed can be obtained on the ad- 
joining strand, and a coral strand containing lime is 
raised in Bantry Bay and sold at 2s. 6 d. per ton on 
the quay erected by the Congested Districts Board on 
the estate. The seaweed is not now considered of 
much value, but the sand has good fertilising proper- 
ties. The holdings are used for mixed tillage and 
pasture. Tillage operations must be carried on by the 
spade or hand labour, the rocky nature of the soil, 
the small size of the plots, and the difficulty of access 
to the arable land make the use of farming machinery 
of any kind, even the plough or the cart, impossible on 
the great majority of the holdings. The approaches 
to many of the dwellings from the public road are 
steep, rugged, and narrow, being mere footpaths 
amidst rocks and bogs. The manure is taken to the 
field, and the crop brought home on the backs of men 
and women. The turf from the mountain, and food 
stuffs from the town, enjoy the same means of transit, 
so that cultivation of the 'land is of the most difficult 
and expensive kind, and could scarcely be carried out, 
only that the labour of the family (upon which the 
tenants set no value) is available to do the work. 
Black oats is the only cereal grown, and is. not usually 
thrashed, but cut green for forage. The potato crop 
was badly blighed this year, and will be a failure. 
The cattle and sheep kept on the estate are of a very 
inferior description, but of a hardy nature, a better 
but less hardy breed could not exist on this land. 
Tim cows yield less than half the produce of ordinary 
cattre, and the young stock sheep and lambs are only 
saleable at very low prices. Lambs fetch about 7s. 
each— ^ this is only about one-forth of the price paid 


for lambs in other parts of the country. The estate 
is very remotely situated, being thirty miles from the 
nearest railway station, although the tenants have to 
pay a railway rate of 7 d. in the pound as a guarantee. 
A steamer plies between Castletown and Bantry, but 
the fare (6s. for a return third-class ticket) places this 
route- beyond the reach of the tenants. 

The second term rents fixed on this estate are, in 
my opinion, too high. Several tenants have lodged 
appeals which are listed for hearing in October next. 
According to the Pink Schedule in their cases a rent 
of from 5s. to 6s. per acre was put on “rough rocky 
grazing” land, which, in my opinion, is not worth 
more than Is. 6 d. 

The sporting rights reserved by the landlord are 
worth about £20 a year. 

An evicted tenant named Cornelius Murphy brought 
his case under my notice. His farm is now in the 
possession of the Admiralty, and he alleges he notified 
the Admiralty of his claims before they purchased the 
land. I enclose a copy of the notice he sent to the 
Admiralty, and which explains his case. 

I have made a valuation of each holding on the 
estate, and in the accompanying schedule will be 
found my estimated price of each. 

(Signed), 

Thomas Linehah. 

August 27, 1906. 


The Schedule referred to in the above Report of 
Inspector comprised — 

2nd Term tenants. 

27 tenants at 20 yrs. purchase. 

22 „ „ 19 „ 

4 » •> 18i » 

13 „ 18 „ 

23 „ „ 17 „ 

3 ,, „ 16 „ 

1 tenant „ 15-4 ,. , 

14 tenants ,, 15 „ „ 

1 tenant „ 12 „ „ 

2 tenants ,, 10'6 ,, ,, 

1st Term tenants. 

1 tenant at 17'1 yrs. purchase. 

1 „ 17 „ 

1 „ „ 16’8 „ 

2 tenants ,, 16 ,, 

3 » ,, 15-2 „ 

1 tenant „ 15'1 ,, ,, 

1 „ „ 15 , 

1 „ „ 12'6 ;, 

1 >, .. 12-1 „ 


N on - J udicial tenants. 

1 tenant at 15 - 3 yrs. purchase. 

1 .. 15 „ 

1 „ „ 12-8 „ „ 

2 tenants ,, 10'6 ,, ,, 

1 tenant ,, 10 - 2 ,, ,, 
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F.— MEMORANDUM ON THE EFFECT ON IRISH FARMING BY THE REMOVAL OF THE' 
EXISTING RESTRICTIONS ON THE IMPORTATION OF STORE CATTLE INTO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Irish cattle may be classified and considered accord- 
ing as they are used (1) for dairying, (2) for fatten- 
ing, and (3) for exporting as stores. 

The total number of cattle in Ireland in 1901 was 
4,673,323. The number of people in Ireland in that 
year was 4,458,775, thus, for the first time since these 
statistics were collected, the cattle now exceed the 
people in numbers. Milch cows comprise about one- 
third of the total number of cattle in the country- — 
in 1901 numbering 1,482,483, or 31-7 per cent. Fat 
cattle and stores are chiefly important from the ex- 
port point of view. In 1901 the number of fat" cattle 
exported was 261,690 and of stores 344,954. It will 
be seen accordingly that the export of Irish stores 
largely exceeds that of fat cattle. 

About one-half of the total stores exported from 
Ireland are sent to Scotland, while three-fourths of 
the total cattle shipped there are stores. These facts 
are important as showing that Scotch farmers have 
largely given up breeding their own stock, preferring 
to get their young cattle from Ireland. The high 
percentage of the cultivatable land of Scotland which 
is in tillage is also explained by these figures. 

The great majority of Irish .farmers occupy hold- 
ings of under thirty acres in extent. In 1901 upwards 
of 68 per cent., or over two-thirds of all the farmers 
above one acre, held under thirty acres. It is thus 
evident that the small farmer’s constitute the most im- 
portant class, and merit special consideration.' As 
regards the different provinces of Ireland, Ulster is 
pre-eminently the province of small holdings. Fully 
four-fifths of its farms above one acre are under 
thirty acres in extent. Leinster is well represented 
in all sizes. It has, however, the largest number of 
farms exceeding 200 acres. Munster is largely a pro- 
vince of middle-sized holdings, nearly one-half of its 
total holdings being between thirty and two hundred 
acres. Connaught is remarkable as having very small 
and very large holdings, about two-thirds of its total 
holdings are from five to thirty acres. There is in 
that province a much smaller proportion of holdings 
between thirty and one hundred acres than in any of 
the other provinces, while it has the largest number 
of holdings above five hundred acres.*’ 

These facts are of importance when we come to 
consider the question that has recently been much 
canvassed and discussed in Great Britain as well as 
in Ireland, namely— what would be the effect on farm- 
ing generally of removing the restrictions that now 
prevent store cattle from foreign countries from being 
admitted to the home markets ? 


To obtain information from people in a position to 
judge, I communicated with about fifty persons ac- 
quainted with all parts of Ireland, and asked for 
their views on this subject, and what, in their opin- 
ion, the results would be as regards the various 
classes of farmers in Ireland, and in what way the 
security for the advances made under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts would be affected. These queries were 
addressed mainly to the Assistant Land Commis- 
sioners, Assessors, Inspectors, and Valuers engaged 
in settling fair rents under the Irish Land Acts, and 
in estimating security under the Land Purchase 
Acts. Important information was also obtained from 
some leading cattle salesmen. I shall here attempt 
to summarise the results of the information obtained 
from these various correspondents. 


^ * s evident that the free importation of stores 
would affect the various classes of farmers and land 
holders in different ways, and it is accordingly neces- 
sary to divide them into separate categories and con- 
sider the effect on each. For this purpose the follow- 
ing classification may be made: — 

(1) Small farmers, mainly found ir 
West of Ireland, who carry < 
mixed tillage and pasturage ; 

(2) Large dairy farmers, chiefly i; 
parts of Leinster ; 

(3) Ulster tillage farmers who carry i 
and stall-feeding ; 

(4) Graziers, mainly in Connaught, who occupy 
lands capable only of carrying store cattle ; 

(5) Large graziers, chiefly found on the rich fatten- 
ing lands of Leinster. 


l the South and 
>n a system of 

n Munster and 


i dairying 


Class I. — Sm-all Farmers, mainly in the South and 
West of Ireland, who carry on a system of Mixed 
Tillage and Pasturage. 


Considering the question from the point of view of 
Land Purchase, and the security for the advances and 
annuities in connection therewith, the most import- 
ant class is the small farmer, who either breeds or 
buys calves and feeds them up to the time at which 
they are fit to be sold to the grazier. This is the class 
that is now mainly protected from foreign competition 
by the restrictions on importation, and that would be 
most injuriously affected by the removal of this pro- 
tection. Summarizing the replies to my queries, I 
find that there is an almost unanimous opinion that 
the removal of the restrictions would have a disas- 
trous effect on this class. One writer is of opinion 
that a loss of 30 per cent, would follow on the gross 
amount from the sale of stores. Another estimates 
that a reduction of 27 j per cent, off the existing rents 
would be necessary as a result. A third — these writers 
are all from Ulster — thinks that the. removal of the 
restrictions would lead to a general inability to pay 
the Land Purchase annuities ; while a fourth, from 
the province of Munster, thinks that there would be 
a general loss to this class of 25 per cent., and that 
the inferior stores of the poorer men would be almost 
unsaleable. 


The position of this class is well described by one 
writer from Leinster, who says: — 

“ A great deal of the land in the hands of small 
farmers is too cold or too poor to pay for regular 
tillage. Fattening land is very rarely found on 
small farms, and, in consequence, the main in- 
dustry must be rearing young cattle. Store cattle 
rarely pay when sold here at 27s. per cwt. I under- 
stand foreign stores could be sold at 18s. No doubt, 
any one who could afford to alter his system and 
go in largely for green crops would make a fairlv 
good profit if he could buy stores at 18s., but this 
would require several radical changes in the pre- 
sent system, which very few farmers, large or small, 
are in a position to make. The first thing required 
would be suitable soil ; the second, an adequate 
labour supply ; and the third, and most important, 
would be the necessity for financing all outlays for 
at least a year without any cash coming in. At 
present stores are usually sold as 11,-year olds. In 
order to stall-feed them they would have to be kept 
until 2^ years old. I think I may safely say that 
many farmers would find it a matter of extreme 
difficulty to tide over the intervening year, and that 
most would find it absolutely impossible.” 


An old-established firm of cattle salesmen and auc- 
tioneers write : — 


“At first sight it would appear that the small 
farmers of the South and West would be the worst, 
but by the importation, as for a time, no doubt, it 
would have the effect of lowering the price of Irish 
store ca,ttle, perhaps £1 to 30s. per head. But then 
it might induce these farmers to raise more green 
crops and roots, and fatten some of the cattle they 
now rear to sell to the large graziers as stores.” 


It is evident that this class of Irish farmers would 
suffer severely at first from such a change in values 
and in prices as would result from the competition 
due to the free admission of foreign stores. Their 
capacity to pay rent or annuities under the Purchase 
Acts would be seriously impaired ; but after a time 
it is probable that their condition and that of the 
country generally would be improved. More atten- 
tion would be paid to tillage farming, and small 
farmers would consume at home a larger proportion 
of the produce of their land. 


* Agricultural Statistics for Ireland, 1901, p. : 


2 X 
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Class II . — Large Dairy f armers, mainly in Munster. 

The general opinion is that the reduction, in the 
price of young stock which would follow the opening 
of the ports would seriously affect the large dairy 
farmers who, to a considerable extent, depend on the 
profits from the sale of their calves to make their rent 
or annuities. 

A large Munster dairy farmer states that the de- 
cline in the value of his young stock would reduce his 
profits by at least 20 per cent. Another correspondent 
from the same province, with a considerable expe- 
rience of this class of farming, estimates the loss as 
fully 25 per cent, of his net profits. On the other 
hand, an Ulster agriculturist is of opinion that these 
dairy farmers who buy heifers for milk purposes, and 
do not rear calves, would benefit from the lower 
price of stock. 

Another correspondent says : — 

“ So long as dairy-farmers continue to work their 
holdings under the present system they would suffer 
to the extent of the difference between the present 
price of stores and the reduced price when foreign 
stores are admitted. If, however, the change of 
conditions had the effect of getting them out of the 
groove in which they are, and caused them to adopt 
a system of mixed farming — reducing the number 
of dairy cows— having more young stock and sheep, 
and, perhaps, doing some fattening, the loss to 
them might be greatly minimised, having regard to 
the desirable improvement which would soon be- 
come apparent in their farms.” 

The large majority of my correspondents are, how- 
ever, strongly of opinion that this class of farmer 
would suffer seriously from the lower prices that would 
be obtained from the sale of their calves owing to the 
unrestricted competition. One writer says: — “The 
large dairy farmers derive about one-third of the 
gross produce thereon from the sale of the calf when 
weaned,” and he considers that a 25 per cent, depre- 
ciation in value would result. 

A correspondent from Munster writes as follows : — 
“ I am afraid the importation of foreign stores 
would put an end to dairy farming in the South. 
The large dairy farmers of Limerick and Tipperary 
live much better now than they did in times past. 
They nearly all send their milk to creameries. Some 
sell their calves when a few days’ old principally 
to small Clare farmers, who rear them with sheep’s 
and goats’ milk. Most of the large farmers, how- 
ever, rear their own calves, and of course have to 
buy a considerable amount of feeding stuff to give 
to them, mixed with separated milk. The greater 
part of the price got for milk goes to pay for house- 
hold expenses, feeding stuffs, &c. The calves are 
generally sold when six or eight months’ old, fetch- 
ing about £5 a head, which money, as a rule, is the 
fund out of which rent is paid. If the price of 
these calves were reduced by one-half, the profit 
from them would disappear.” 

The opening of the ports to foreign stores would 
mainly affect dairy farmers by lowering the price of 
their calves and young stock, but as these form a very 
important element in the rent-paying capacity of the 
farmer, it is plain that the value of dairy land would 
be considerably reduced. 

Class III.— Ulster Farmers who Dairy and Stall-feed 
with the aid of Tillage. 

The great body of opinion of those whom I have 
consulted is that this class of farmers would be very 
injuriously affected by the removal of the restrictions 
on the importation of stores. One Ulsterman esti- 
mates that the loss would be about equivalent to the 
Land Purchase annuities on each farm purchased 
under the Land Acts. A second is of opinion that 
the price of stores would be reduced by about one- 
third. Another writes : — 

“ I remember perfectly well when American store 
cattle were being admitted some years ago, having 
sold my store cattle at a little over half what I 
have been receiving for the past three years.” 

Ulster farmers who have already purchased their 
holdings are much alarmed at the prospect of lowered 
agricultural values that will follow the opening of the 
ports, as most of them agreed to the prices for their 
farms on the basis of existing conditions beinc main- 
tained. & 


Class IV. — Graziers who occupy Stare Cattle Lands 
mainly in Connaught. 

Opinion is almost agreed that this class would be 
injuriously aflected by the free importation of stores. 
A gentleman having a large experience of the West, 
of Ireland, where these graziers are mainly found, 
writes : — 

“ There is a class, and that a large one, whose 
lands are not capable of finishing heavy cattle. 
They sell their three-year-olds in March and April 
to dealers who put them on the English and Scotch 
markets, or else ship them themselves. I am of 
opinion that, although this class may buy the 
young stores much cheaper than at present, they 
would be eventually losers in consequence of the 
reduction in price of the older animal.” 

One writer thinks that this class would “neither 
lose nor gain : he would have to sell cheaper to the 
feeder, but he would buy cheaper from the breeder, on 
whom the whole loss would fall.” On the other hand, 
another correspondent writes : — 

“ Graziers on store lands, such as the western 
‘ winterages,’ would, I think, suffer keenly, as their 
trade consists chiefly in supplying store cattle to 
those who hold the fattening land. The finished 
stores which those western graziers turn out would 
feel the effects of foreign competition more than the 
young stores that they buy.” 

One of the most important firms of cattle salesmen 
writes : — 

“ The grazier in Connaught and part of Leinster 
would suffer greatly, as the young stores which he 
has to buy would continue dearer, and the older 
ones which he has to sell would relatively be 
cheaper, having to compete against imported Cana- 
dians.” 

It may, however, be accepted that the reduction in 
the price of stores consequent on free competition 
would eventually bring down the price of young stock 
reared in Ireland, although, perhaps, not to a propor- 
tionate extent. The lower price which the grazier 
would receive for the stores he sold would not be 
compensated for by a corresponding fall in the price 
he paid for them. This class of grazier has suffered 
severely of late years from the fact that the prices 
obtainable for their stores is low in proportion to the 
price at which they were purchased. Free competi- 
tion would certainly at first accentuate this dispro- 
portion. 

Class V. — Large Graziers who occupy Fattening • 
Lands, mainly in Leinster. 

There is an almost unanimous opinion that this, 
class of grazier would largely benefit by the free im- 
portation of stores. They now buy in a protected 
market and have to sell in a practically open market.. 
The removal of importation restrictions would enable 
them to buy and sell under similar market conditions, 
and the only loss that they would suffer would be the- 
depreciation in the capital value of the stock that they 
had on hands when the change came about. As, how- 
ever, the price of beef probably would not be reduced' 
immediately, this would not entail any real loss. 
Graziers of this class can hardly be regarded as far- 
mers at all. They frequently do not live on the lands, 
they work, and they give very little employment. 
From the point of view of land purchase they do not 
occupy a very important position. 

A leading firm of cattle salesmen write: — 

“ The Leinster grazier has been the hardest hit in 
recent years. This is owing (1) to the scarcity of 
store cattle ; (2) the low prices at which they are 
sold when made into beef, on account of having to 
face the influx of foreign meat, dead and alive, 
when they come to the beef market.” 

A common opinion appears to be that, as between 
the two classes of graziers, the fattener would gain 
about 20 per cent, and the store grazier would lose a 
similar amount. The removal of the restrictions 
would be “ bad for the breeder and good for the 
feeder.” 

The position of the owners of fattening lands is at 
present threatened by the increasing competition of 
imported meat from the British Colonies and the 
Argentina. Unless the price of the raw material — 
that is of store cattle — reduced the profits of the 
Irish fattener will fall heavily. Therefore, all inte- 
rested in this branch of agricultural industry are in 
favour of free competition and the opening of the 
ports, so that stores may be had at remunerative 
prices. 
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Views of Cattle Salesmen on the subject generally. 

. The subject generally has been well discussed in the 
letters received from two well-known firms of cattle 
•salesmen of great experience and knowledge of the 
subject, who approach the matter from somewhat 
•different points of view, and who have arrived at ap- 
parently opposite conclusions. One writes: — 

“ With reference to the effect of permitting the 
importation of store cattle into the British Isles, 
if done on a large scale, I think it would have a 
most injurious effect on small farmers in all parts 
of Ireland . ... As the large dairy farmers 

rear calves, and, to a certain extent, depend on the 
proceeds to make operations pay, free importation 
would have a more or less injurious effect on them. 
As far as the majority of graziers in Connaught are 
concerned, anything tending to reduce the price of 
stores would be a direct loss; with the graziers in 
Leinster it. is quite a different matter. To them 
store cattle at a lower price would be a great ad- 
vantage for the time being, but to my mind their 
position would be unsound owing to the danger of 
the sudden falling off in supplies. I believe the 
importation of store cattle is beginning at the 
wrong end, as the resources of this country in that 
respect are not half developed. Ireland is capable 
■of rearing all the stores necessary to supply both 
home and cross-Channel demands. The scarcity of 
recent years can be accounted for to a great extent 
by the want of capital among small farmers, who 
have to wait for a considerable time for a return 
of money expended, but once under weigh can con- 
tinue with advantage to themselves and the country 
in general. To encourage and assist these men, and 
in that way increase the quantity and quality of 
store cattle in this country, surely would be a 
sounder policy than depending on Canada for sup- 
plies which might, at any time, through an out- 
break of disease, or other causes, be suddenly cut 
•off. This would mean nothing short of disaster to 
the cattle trade in general, and also seriously affect 
the meat-eating population of England.” 

Another important firm of cattle salesmen write: — 

‘‘We are strongly of opinion that free admission 
would be of the utmost possible advantage to this 
■country ; firstly, because the cost of the store beast 
in comparison to the cost of the same beast when 
fat is altogether too high, and has been so for years. 
The only person it might injuriously affect would 
be the breeder, but as every age and class of cattle 
would be proportionately reduced in price once the 
foreign stores would come in, this would counter- 
balance any loss that the breeder might sustain, and 
in the course of one year would find their level. 

. “ At the present time store cattle, although con- 
sidered cheap, cost from 28.s. to 30s. per cwt. live 
weight. The same class of beast selling now as beef 
is only making from 25s. to, in exceptional cases, 
per cwt., the cause being that in the finished, 
Orjbeef stage, every country in the world is com- 
peting against the beef raiser in these countries, 
whereas in the raw, or store beast stage, this is 
substantially the only country where such can be 
• purchased. In other words, in one case there is 
protection, and in the other free trade. This is an 
anomaly, and cannot continue; and, as a remedy 
there must either be free trade all round by the 
admission of all classes of cattle, or a tax on the 
finished foreign article. The latter course bein» 
out of the question, sooner or later the foreign store 
must be allowed in. 


“If it paid the small farmer in Ireland to fatten 
his cattle, instead of selling them as stores, we are 
of opinion that it would much improve his farm 
and his own position, for by the selling of store 
cattle there is no manure produced, and there is no 
necessity for the growing of crops, and, as a conse- 
quence; the land is bound to become impoverished ; 
whereas, if it paid to fatten cattle, it would be ne- 
cessary to grow crops, and the farmer would then 
have the manure to improve his land, and there is 
no doubt that such a system would be of infinitely 
greater pecuniary advantage to him than the pre- 
sent one.” ' 


General Effect of Prohibition of Importation. 
The general effect of the free admission of store 
cattle into the British Isles would be to reduce the 
rice of young cattle, and consequently the profits of 
airy farmers who breed, and of sellers of stores gene- 
rally, while it would benefit graziers who buy to 
fatten. It has often been noticed, as is pointed out 
by the last writer, that there is a great discrepancy 
between the relative price of stores and of beef — that 
the price of stores, measured by weight, is propor- 
tionately much higher than of the finished animal. 
This has puzzled many people, as it seems contrary 
to the economic law that the price of the ultimate 
product must be in relation to the price of the raw 
material on which it depends. The explanation is 
that store cattle are in fact protected in Great Britain 
by the prohibition on importation, while the fat cattle 
are subject to the competition of the world, restricted 
only by the necessity of slaughtering imported ani- 
mals at the port of entry. Were it not for this cir- 
cumstance, the price of beef and of fat cattle would 
inevitably rise in proportion to the price of stores. 
Foreign competition prevents this, and, of course, 
heavily handicaps the British fattener, who has to 
buy his stores dear, and sell his finished animals 
cheap. 

One firm of cattle salesmen, in reply to my queries, 
points out that the consequence of this protection of 
stores is that — 

“ Tire cost of the store beast, in comparison with 
the cost of the same beast when fat, is altogether 
too high, and has been so for some years past.” 
Effect on the Security for Advances under the 
Purchase Acts. 

From the point of view of land purchase this is a 
matter of much importance. Some of my correspon- 
dents point out that Irish farmers have been getting 
an artificially inflated price for their calves and 
stores for a long time. 

Prices fixed with reference to an artificial and pro- 
bably temporary state of affairs are, it is evident, 
an unsatisfactory basis for loans, the security for the 
repayment of which must depend on the permanency 
of economic conditions. If, as is asserted, purchase 
prices are being based on agricultural conditions that 
are artificial, and therefore probably temporary, a 
serious danger confronts the country. When normal 
conditions rule Irish agriculture — and events must 
tend in this direction— the capacity of the tenant pur- 
chasers to pay their annuities will be seriously af- 
fected, and there will be a serious risk of ruin to 
them and of loss to the ratepayers, if not to the 
State. At the present time tenant purchasers in the 
South and West of Ireland express freely their appre- 
hensions as to the future. They openly say that if the 
Government allows them to purchase on conditions 
that are subsequently altered to their serious disad- 
vantage, the State must give corresponding relief. 

The opinion generally expressed as to the effect on 
the security for payment of Land Purchase annuities 
is that in the case of all small farmers, dairy farmers, 
and graziers who have second-class or store pasture, 
great difficulty would be experienced in the collection 
of the instalments. One gentleman ' writes to me 
from Munster : — ? 

“ I have met large numbers of the small farmers 
and dairy farmers in the South and West, and the 
general consensus of opinion seems to be that their 
interests would be seriously affected, and a pur- 
chaser under the Land Acts’ has put the case to me 
thus — 

‘‘‘We have bought our land by Government aid 
under certain existing laws affecting the cattle 
trade of the country. If the Government, by their 
action interfere with our rent-producing capabili- 
ties by altering those conditions, we shall not be 
able to pay our annuities, and they will, them- 
selves, have to abide the consequences.’ ” 

Similar statements have been made to me recently 
by large and small farmers in various parts of Ire- 
land. It may be said if this is the outlook, why do 
the purchasing tenants agree to the prices ? A large 
farmer in Cork lately said to me — 

We already feel the difficulty of paying our 
rents, and the prospect of immediate relief— of 
getting 20 or 25 per cent, at once off our rents— is 
a. matter .of great importance and a strong tempta- 
tion to us ; but if the Government so alters the 
conditions as to reduce our profits 25 per cent., as 
2X3 
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will be the case if foreign stores are admitted to 
British markets, all that we have gained by 
purchase will be lost, and we shall be as badly off 
as before, and with no hope of future relief. Now, 
if our rents are too high we can have them revised 
every fifteen years ; under purchase there can be no 
change for nearly seventy years.” 

Some far-seeing men have said to me — “ If unre- 
stricted importations is to come, the sooner it comes 
the better.” Undoubtedly if the outlook is as is 
asserted, it would be better for Irish farmers and 
ratepayers, and safer for the State, that normal 
economic Conditions be attained before the great bulk 
of the Irish farmers have taken on themselves obliga- 
tions which they may afterwards be unable to fulfil. 

A gentleman, for some time acting as a Purchase 
Inspector, thinks that the lowering in value which 
would result from the importation of foreign stores 
” is bound to have an injurious effect upon the se- 
curity for the advances made under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts. Many could not pay their annuities, and 
those who could would eventually use this as an 
excuse not to, and a very reasonable excuse too.” 

A Wexford correspondent says that most of the 
fanners in that county who have bought out “ depend 
mainly on the sale of store cattle to nay their instal- 
ments, and if the Government see 'fit to alter the 
economic conditions which prevailed at the time the 
tenants undertook to pay these instalments, thev will 
only consider it fair and just that a corresponding 
alteration be made in the method of payment.” 

Danger of Introduction of Disease. 

The reason for the prohibition on the importation 
of store cattle into the British Isles is that it might 
lead to the introduction of disease ; the result is the 
protection of the cattle breeder and the keeping up 
of the price of beef. Were stores admitted freely, it 
is evident that the fattener would be able to sell his 
finished animal at a lower price, and competition 
would soon bring down the price of meat. The ques- 
tion will inevitably arise — whether a restriction can 
be maintained which has the effect of keeping up the 
price of food unless it can be clearly shown that a 
greater evil would threaten — the introduction of dis- 
ease. This is a matter that will require careful ex- 
pert consideration ; but it may be pointed out that 
the danger of serious cattle disease being introduced 
into the British Isles is not so great now' as it was a 
generation ago, owing to the advance of veterinary 
and sanitary science, which enables the spread of 
diseases to be controlled and outbreaks to be stamped 
out with comparative ease and certainty. Also the 
better sanitary and transit conditions that now pre- 
vail are a strong protection. There does not seem to 
be any insuperable difficulty, having regard to the 
knowledge now possessed of the period of the incuba- 
tion of disease and the term of infection, in devising 
a guaranteed system for imported stores that would 
adequately safeguard the country from such a danger. 

Benefits that would accrue from Free Importations. 

Some correspondents take the view that the free 
importation of stores would in the long run benefit 
the country — that it would place agriculture on a 
sounder economic basis. It would gradually, they 
say, lead to the extension of tillage, as men who now 
devote themselves to dairy-farming and breeding 
would gradually change to tillage, and buy cheap 
stores and fatten them by stall-feeding. A person of 
considerable practical experience in Irish agricultural 
conditions wrote to me that free importation would 
eventually benefit all classes except the very small 
formers in the South. Pasture lands would be 
broken up and farming placed on a surer economic 
basis. One writer thinks that great injury would 
result from the sudden removal 'of the restrictions, 
as many men work their lands with borrowed capital. 
“On the other hand, if sufficient time were allowed 
and due notice given — say, at least twelve months— 
I consider it [free importation] would increase the 
value of large grazing and fattening farms, as they 
could be worked with much less capital than at 
present.” 

Conclusion. 

To sum up. The great majority of my correspon- 
dents are strongly of opinion that free competition in 
store cattle would very seriously reduce the profits of 
all classes of Irish farmers except the graziers on 
fattening lands in Leinster. The small mixed tillage 
and pasturage farmer found in the South and West 


of Ireland, the Ulster farmer who stall-feeds with the 
aid of tillage, the large dairy farmer and breeder of 
Munster, and the store cattle grazier of Connaught 
would all alike suffer an immediate reduction in 
profits and a proportionate diminution in the fund 
out of which they pay rents or annuities. This 
result naturally causes all classes — farmers as well 
as land owners — to oppose strongly any proposal to 
open the ports. They say farming is seriously de- 
pressed under existing conditions ; why depress it 
still further ? If we look at the matter from a larger 
point of view and with regard to the economic and 
social future of the country the conclusion we shall 
arrive at will probably be different. There is no use- 
in shutting Our eyes to the tendency of events. A 
great grazing and industrial population now has- 
spread over Great Britain. They have, or will have, 
a predominant voice in the administration and legis- 
lation of the country. Undoubtedly their desire will 
be to cheapen food and to remove all restrictions and 
obstacles that stand in the way of such a policy. The 
closing of the ports to foreign stores is -such a restric- 
tion, imposed and defended on the ground that dis- 
ease might be introduced into the country with im- 
ported cattle. A generation ago such a plea no doubt 
was sound and conclusive. To-day it js scarcely so. In 
the near future it is likely that it will be admittedly 
insufficient, and restrictions that have the effect of 
keeping up the price of food will not be allowed to 
continue. Also the enormous increase in the importa- 
tion of fat cattle and of dead meat will so reduce the 
profits of home farmers who fatten for beef that they 
will be quite unable to compete with their foreign and 
colonial rivals unless they are put in a position of 
being able to purchase their raw material— theft- 
stores— in a free trade market. The fact that the 
freeing of the cattle industry, by the removal of 
restrictions on importation, will have the immediate 
effect of injuriously affecting the position of Irish 
and English breeders, will not be a sufficient reply to 
the demand lor cheap food. The answer of all free 
traders will be that agriculture, like every other inte- 
rest, must find its level — that farmers must adapt 
themselves to sounder economic conditions. And it 
must be recognised that after a time the change will' 
probably be beneficial to the community. It will 
have the effect of turning Irish farmers largely to 
tillage and to various subsidiary agricultural indus- 
tries that are now comparatively neglected. Doubt- 
less the surplus over the cost of production out of 
which rent and purchase annuities are paid would 
be reduced for a time, but similar was the argument 
against the repeal of the Corn Laws, and it did not 
prevail. 

Being thus of opinion that an economic change that 
will seriously affect the value of Irish land is bound 
to come, it seems to me that it is better that it 
should come quickly. If it is delayed until the Irish 
peasant has purchased his land at prices based 1 on 
artificial conditions it is doubtful whether he will be 
able to face successfully the altered circumstances, 
and pay annuities fixed on prices and profits that 
have disappeared. Now the farmers are purchasing- 
under the Land Act at prices that give only a margin 
of 20 per cent, on his rent. That that 20 per cent, 
would be more than swept away by the removal of the 
restrictions on free importation is the opinion of 
nearly all the presons whose views I have asked. The 
result everybody can foresee. The small Irish farmer 
has no reserve to draw upon. His standard of living, 
already low enough, would be reduced. He would be 
unable to pay his annuities. The ratepayer would 
have to bear the loss ; but the ratepayer is mainly 
the farmer himself, or those dependent on him, and 
a state of agrarian bankruptcy and social and poli- 
tical unrest would ensue. 

W. F. Bailey. 

21st February, 1906. 

I agree with Mr. Bailey. I think the restriction 
on the importation of foreign store cattle, in so far 
as it is not required for the prevention of disease, 
is artificial ; that it cannot be justified on principle, 
and cannot, therefore, be permanently maintained. 
If it is to be withdrawn at all, it is on every account 
desirable that it should be withdrawn without much 
delay. The best course would probably be to give 
notice that the restriction will be withdrawn in, say, 
two years, so as to give everybody concerned time to 
adapt themselves to the new conditions. 


21s< February, 1906. 


M. Finucane. 
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G.— MEMORANDUM ON THE 


The reasons which led to the establishment of the 
Incumbered Estates Court in 1849 are shortly stated 
in the Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Incumbered Estates Court 
in the year 1855. 

It appears from this Report that the Incumbered 
Estates Court was established ' to relieve the great 
distress occasioned by successive years of famine, 
which had then almost overwhelmed the landed in- 
terest in Ireland. At that period there was great 
difficulty in effecting sales in the Court of Chancery, 
which was the only Court then available for the 
purpose. 

The reason of this difficulty is referred to at length 
in the Report referred to, but it is sufficient, for pre- 
sent purposes, to say that it was principally owing 
to the expense incident to the investigation of title 
necessary in those days and to the cumbrous and 
costly procedure before the Masters, and also to the 
uncertainty of tire purchaser, after everything had 
been done and paid for, whether he had got what 
he had contracted for, viz., a good title to the lands 
purchased. 

These causes, as well as the general distress, in a 
great measure stayed the further prosecution of 
creditors’ suits, and placed a vast amount of property 
under the . control of receivers. In the meantime 
nominal proprietors were unable to discharge the 
duties incident to the position of the owners of an 
estate, and creditors were suffering from the with- 
holding of both principal and interest. It was, there- 
fore, according to the report referred to, manifestly 
essential to the public welfare that the mass of in- 
cumbered estates should be taken out of the hands of 
the proprietors who had little interest in their proper 
management and of receivers who had none, and 
that whether the produce of the estate were sufficient 
or insufficient to pay the charges upon it, it should 
be sold discharged of all incumbrances. 

To remedy this state of affairs the Incumbered 
Estates Act of 1849 (12 and 13 Vic. c. 77) was passed. 

This Act swept away once and for ever the old 
complicated, expensive, and uncertain methods of 
the Court of Equity with reference to the sale of 
these landed estates by authorising Commissioners 
to put up the lands for sale, give a Parliamentary 
conveyance to a purchaser, and, consequently, to dis- 
tribute the purchase moneys amongst the parties en- 
titled as far as they went. 

This Act, which was only a temporary Act at first, 
was renewed from time to time, and the Incumbered 
Estates Court was subsequently made a permanent 
institution under the title of the Landed Estates 
Court Act of 1353 (21 and 22 Vic., c. 72), and ulti- 
mately under this Act and under the Supreme Court 
of Judicature (Ireland) Act of 1877 (40 and 41 Viet., 
c. 57), the Landed Estates Court became merged in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice 
in Ireland, and is now known as the Court of the 
Land Judges, Chancery Division. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES ACT. 

Under one or other of these tribunals, a large part 
of Ireland was sold, sometimes several times over by 
the different owners. The properties were usually 
put up for auction in small lots, which were readily 
purchased by anyone who wished to invest his money 
in this way. 

No doubt the Act in question did a great deal to- 
wards doing away with the mischief referred to in 
the Report, but it cannot be truthfully said that the 
result was an unmixed blessing to Ireland. The Act 
introduced amongst the property owners of Ireland 
a new and not desirable class. Many of them were 
men who, strangers to the lands sold and the habits 
and customs of the tenants, were, not unnaturally, 
desirous of investing their money to the best advan- 
tage, and, relying upon their statutory titles, bought 
these properties with the express intention of raising 
the rents to the extremist limit which the tenants 
would pay. Unfortunately the practice adopted in 
the Incumbered Estates Court and Landed Estates 
Court gave what was never intended, but what was 
sometimes regarded as a sort of judicial sanction or 
encouragement to such a procedure. The printed 
rentals, copies of which were circulated, and on which 
the sale was based, were prepared by the solicitor 
having carriage of the proceedings, who, of course, 
was interested in obtaining for his client the highest 
possible purchase money. These rentals were settled 
by the Court officials, and, in so far as they con- 
tained statements of the actual then present con- 
dition of the property, were, as a general rule, rigidly 
accurate, but the solicitor was allowed, in describing 
the property, to draw a little on his imagination. 
For example, he was allowed to make such statements 
as the following on the rental: — 

“These rents have been reduced, but the reduc- 
tions will not be binding on the purchaser.” “ Lot 
2 would prove a most valuable investment . . . 
the present occupier being only a tenant from year 
to year.” “ The cause of the rental being so low 
as £359 10s. 9 ^d. a year is that the tenants’ leases 
all expired just as a posting was being taken out as 
to a sale of the lands, in consequence whereof there 
was no competition in the lettings, and the tenants, 
thus lately in possession, were obliged to be suf- 
fered to continue as tenants at whatever rate they 
bid. . . . This estate will considerably rise in 
value, especially in the hands of a capitalist.” 

“ The present profit rent is £31 19s., but the set- 
ting value of the premises is considerable . over the 
rent paid by the tenants.” “ The nearness of the- 
sale was the cause of this having been let so low.”' 

The result of this procedure was that estates were- 
sold through the Court on the authority of statements . 
that were entirely unjustified, and purchasers some- 
times came to believe that the income from the estates . 
which they bought as well as the title thereto was . 
guaranteed by Parliament. 


| Tame. 
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II. I able showing in respsct of Sales which come within “Zones,” what sums Vendors may receive for every £100 of 
„ Gross Rental, when the Purchase money is invested at 3£, 3|, 3f, or 4 per cent. 


Judicial Rent 
or agreed to 

Percentage 

of 

Reduction 
former Ren 
to be gaine 

by 

Tenant 

Purchaser. 

Reduction 
in each 
of Rent 
to be gaine 
„ by 
Tenant 
Purchaser. 

j Number of 
| Years ^Purchase 

| represented 
by the 

Purchase Money 

SE 

KS 

j*",; 

Purchase Mone 
including 

received by 
in respect of 

of former 
Gross Rent.* 

Sum Vendor receives for every £100 of former Gross 
j Rental if Purchase Money of Estate (including 
“ Bonus ") is invested at (o) 3i, (ft) 34, (c) 3J 
(d) 4 per cent. 

(a) 

Invested 
3J per cent 



w> 

Invested 
4 per cent. 

Withou 

Bonus 

t With 
Bonus 

' of 

£100. 

Invested 

at 

j 34 per cent. 

Invested 
3 J per cent. 


Per Cent. 

8. d. 



£ s. 

£ 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d 

£ 8. d 


After August 15, 1890, . . 

10 

2 0 

27-7 

31-0 

90 0 

3,101 

100 15 11 

108 11 0 

116 6 1 

124 12 0 

Do., 

11 

2 21 

27-4 

30-7 

89 0 

3,067 

99 13 6 

107 6 10 

115 0 3 

122 13 7 

Do.. . . . . 

12 

2 5 

27-1 

30-3 

88 0 

3,032 

98 11 2 

106 2 9 

113 14 5 

121 6 1 


121 

2 6 

26-9 

301 

87 10 

3,015 

97 19 9 

105 10 6 

113 1 3 

120 12 0 


13 

2 7 

26-8 

30-0 

87 0 

2,998 

97 8 8 

104 18 7 

112 8 6 

119 18 4 

1 Do., 

14 

2 91 

26-5 

29-6 

86 0 

2,963 

96 5 11 

103 14 1 

111 2 3 

118 10 4 

' Do., 

15 

3 0 

26-1 

29-3 

85 0 

2,929 

95 3 10 

102 10 3 

109 16 9 

117 3 2 

Do., 

18 

3 21 

25-8 

28-9 

84 0 

2,894 

94 1 1 

101 5 9 

108 10 4 

115 15 2 

^ Do., 

17 

3 5 

25-5 

28-6 

83 0 

2,860 

92 19 2 

100 2 2 

107 5 2 

114 8 2 

Do., 

171 

3 6 

25.4 

28-4 

82 10 

2,843 

92 '7 11 

99 10 1 

106 12 3 

113 14 4 

Do., 

18 

3 7 

25-2 

28-2 

82 0 

2,825 

91 16 3 

98 17 6 

105 18 9 

113 0 0 

Do., 


3 91 

24-9 

27-9 

81 0 

2,791 

90 14 1 

97 13 8 

104 13 3 

111 12 9 


20 

4 0 

24-6 

27-6 

80 0 

2,756 

89 11 4 

96 9 2 

103 7 0 

110 4 9 

3,0 

21 

4 21 

24-3 

27-2 

79 0 

2,722 

88 9 3 

95 5 4 

102 1 6 

108 17 7 

1 Do., 

22 

4 5 

24-0 

26-9 

78 0 

2,633 

87 7 2 

94 1 7 

100 16 0 

107 10 4 

r iDa., 

221 

4 6 

23.8 

26-7 

77 10 

2,670 

86 15 11 

93 9 5 

100 3 0 


£ sDo., 

23 

4 7 

23-7 

26-5 

77 0 

2,653 

86 4 5 

92 17 1 

99 9 9 

106 2 4 

i 

21 

4 91 

23-4 

26-2 

76 0 

2,619 

85 2 1 

91 13 3 

98 4 3 

104 15 2 

, 'Do., 

25 

5 0 

23-1 

25-8 

75 0 

2,584 

83 19 7 

90 8 19 

96 18 0 

103 7 2 

t- 'Do., 

28 

5 21 

22-3 

25-5 

74 0 

2,550 

82 17 6 

89 5 0 

95 12 6 

102 0 1) 

i Do., 

27 

5 5 

22-5 

251 

73 0 

2,515 

81 14 9 

88 0 6 

94 6 3 

100 12 0 

Do.. 

271 

5 8 

22-3 

25-0 

72 10 

2,493 

81 3 8 

87 8 7 

93 13 6 

99 18 4 


28 

5 7 

22-1 

24-8 

72 0 

2,481 

80 12 7 

86 16 8 

93 0 9 

99 4 10 

Do., 

29 

5 9} 

21-3 

24-5 

71 0 

2,446 

79 10 4 

85 12 8 

91 15 0 

97 17 4 

Do., 

30 

6 0 

21-5 

24-1 

70 0 

2,412 

78 7 9 

84 8 5 

90 9 0 

96 9 7 

Before August 15, 1898, 

31 

6 21 

21-2 

23-8 

69 0 

2,377 

77 5 0 

83 3 10 

89 2 9 

95 1 7 

Do., . . . . 

32 

6 5 

20-9 

23' 4 

68 0 

2.343 

76 2 11 

82 0 1 

87 17 3 

93 14 4 

‘®°- 

321 

6 6 

20-8 

23-3 

67 10 

2,326 

75 11 10 

81 8 2 

87 4 6 

93 0 9 

' 1,0 

33 

6 7 

20-6 

23-1 

67 0 

2,303 

75 0 2 

80 15 7 

86 11 0 

92 6 4 

- >>Do.. , 

34 

6 91 

20-3 

22-7 

66 0 

2,274 

73 18 1 

79 11 9 

85 5 6 

90 19 2 

' Do 

35 

7 0 

20-0 

22-4 

65 0 

2,240 

72 16 0 

78 8 0 

84 0 0 

89 12 0 

•Do. 

r 

36 

7 21 

19-7 

22-0 

64 0 

“2,205 

71 13 3 

77 3 6 

82 13 9 

88 4 0 

r r Do 

37 

7 5 

19-4 

21-7 

63 0 

2.171 

70 11 1 

75 19 8 

81 8 3 

86 16 9 

Do., 

38 

7 7 

191 

21-4 

62 0 

2,136 

69 8 4 

74 15 2 

80 2 0 

85 8 9 

Do., 

381 

7 8 

18-9 

21-2 

61 10 

2,119 

68 17 4 

74 3 3 

79 9 3 

84 15 2 

Do., 

39 

7 91 

18-8 

21-0 

61 0 

2,102 

63 6 3 

73 11 4 

78 16 6 

84 1 7 

Do.. 

40 

8 0 

18*5 

20-7 

00 0 

2,067 

67 3 6 

72 6 10 

77 10 3 

82 13 7 


• Without making allowance for expenses of Sale, which average about 5 per cent. 
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— Judgment, Estate of J ames D. Crosbie, Amount of Improvements included in Purchase 
Money. 


(From the Irish Law Times Reports, VoL XL., p. 115.) 


Land Commission. 


Reported by T. G. Marnan, Barrister-at-Law. 
(Before Meredith, J.) 

In the matter of the Estate of James D. Crosbie. 

April 20, 1906. — Land Purchase Acts — Irish 

Land Act, 1903. — Agreement between landlord and 
tenants to improve holding s-r-Landlord to pay cost of 
improvements out of purchase money when received 
by him — Whether part of purchase money — Rower of 
Land Commission to make advance. 


Where agreements for the sale of an estate direct 
to the tenants at prices within the zones had been 
lodged with the Land Commission, and it appeared 
that it was part of the agreement between the 
vendor and three of the tenants on the estate that the 
vendor, when he had received the purchase-money, 
should pay to each of the said tenants certain specified 
sums to be expended in making certain improvements 
on their respective holdings : 

Held, that the entire sums applied for could not 
legally be advanced, but that the balance remaining, 
after deduction of the said specified sums from the 
prices agreed upon, could be advanced if applied for. 

F rom the minutes submitted by the Estates Commis- 
sioners it appeared that the estate was being sold by 
the owner direct to the tenants. The questions in 
the present case arose in respect of the holdings of 
three of the tenants — viz., James Driscoll, Stephen 
Halloran, and Patrick Egan, who had signed agree- 
ments to purchase at the respective sums of £984, 
£353, and £629, being prices which brought the amount 
of the advances applied for within the zones. In the 
original minutes of the Estates Commissioners 
they stated that they had been informed that it was 
part of the agreement with each of the said tenants 
that when the sum fixed as the purchase-price in the 
agreements lodged with the Land Commission bad been 
advanced and paid to the owner he should pay there- 
out to the purchaser a certain sum to be expended in 
effecting certain improvements on the holdings. On 
• the case coming, in the first instance, before the Judi- 
cial Commissioner, a question was raised as to the 
accuracy cf the information given to the Estates Com- 
missioners as aforesaid, and the matter having been 
remitted to them, they had (after hearing evidence) 
found the facts to be as follows: — In James Driscoll’s 
case it had been agreed that when the purchase- 
money had been paid the owner should pay thereout 
to the tenant the sum of £70, to be expended in the 
erection of a hay shed, and the hay shed had been 
erected on the faith of this agreement. In Stephen 
Halloran’s case it had been agreed that when the 
purchase-money had been paid the owner should pay 
thereout to the tenant the sum of £20, to be expended 
m covering a farm building with corrugated iron ; the 
work had been done and the £20 had been paid by the 
owner. In Patrick Egan’s case it had been agreed that 
the owner should similarly pay £50 for the erection of 
a hay shed ; the work had been done and £20 on ac- 
count of the £50 paid to the tenant. Under these 
circumstances the Estates Commissioners submitted 
the question of law— whether the entire of the said 
sums of £984, £353, and £629 cculd be advanced out 
of the Land Purchase Fund, or whether the advances 
should be limited to the prices agreed upon less the 
said respective sums of £70, £20, and £50 arranged to 
be paid as aforesaid ? 

Ronan, K.C., and Bouike, K.O., for the Vendor. 

Solicitor-General and Coll for the Treasury. 


Meredith, J. — I regard this case as one of great 
importance, and should certainly reserve my decision, 
and give my opinion after further consideration of the 
matter were it not for the fact that when the case 
came before me in the first instance it appeared to me 
overwhelmingly clear on the arguments then presented ; 
that if the facts, assumed (on information) to be facts 
in the original minutes, really existed, then the ques- 
tion of law was not capable of argument. Whether 
Halloran’s or Egan’s or Driscoll’s case be taken, and 
whether the vendor intends in each case to retain the 
bonus for himself, or in some cases (as stated by his 
solicitor) to hand it over tc the purchaser, the result 
is the same. Either the landlord obtains from the 
State a bonus of 12 per cent, on a mere loan transaction 
between landlord and tenant, or the tenant obtains, 
in like manner, from the State a bonus of 12 per cent, 
on a loan agreed to be made by the landlord, but de- 
ferred until the landlord has been paid the purchase- 
money. I see the force of Mr. Ronan’s argument — 
that as improvements have been actually completed 
and paid for in Halloran’s case the security for the 
advance is increased— but I also see that if the land- 
lord allows the sum of £20 to be treated as part of the 
purchase-money, he is tempering philanthropy with 
12 per cent. He has agreed to make a loan of £20 to 
enable a tenant with whom he is parting to improve 
a building — an object highly commendable in itself. 

I do not say anything to prevent vendors from grant- 
ing anything in their power to improve the condition 
of the buildings of those who are about to become 
owners in fee-simple, but that the law, as enacted, en- 
ables a landlord to convert his generosity into puz - - 
chase-money, plus 12 per cent., is beyond my compre- 
hension, and altogether contrary to the views formed ' 
by me of the conditions as to advances in the Land 
Acts. I put the case in Mr. Ronan’s own words. To 
my mind it is a simple case. It comes back to this — 
is the £20 in Halloran’s case part of the purchase- 
money of the holding ? On the minute of the Estates 
Commissioners I hold the amount is not, and cannot 
be considered part of the purchase money within the 
meaning of the Land Acts. The transaction resolves 
itself into this — that the vendor and the purchaser 
agreed, not merely that the tenant should purchase 
the holding, but that the landlord should advance in 
some shape or form, at the cost of the State, a sum 
of money for the benefit of the purchaser of the hold- 
ing. The whole arrangement appears to me to directly 
conflict with my decision in Wills-Sandford Estate, 39* 
Ir. L. T. R. 237, for, if this transaction could be 
carried out, it is perfectly plain that all a landlord 
and tenant (in cases of direct sales) would have to do. 
would be to enter into an agreement that the landlord 
should advance a sum to be included in the purchase-- 
money, which would be repayable by a purchase 
annuity ; and the last state would be worse than the- 
first, because the State having to advance the money 
would also have to pay 12 per cent, on the transaction. 
On all the facts of the case I feel bound to decide that, 
in technical language the contemplated transaction 
amounts to a fraud upon the statute — I need scarcely- 
say that I use the term in no offensive sense. I think 
I should answer the question in this way — that the 
entire of the said sum of purchase-money cannot be 
advanced, but that the balance, after deducting the 
sums advanced or agreed to be advanced and expended 
by the tenants, can be advanced for purchase of the 
holdings if applied for. 


Solicitors for the vendor : Creagh and Byrne. 
Solicitor for the Treasury : William M. Lane. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


K. — Reports of hearings in estate of J. D. Crosbie, Arrears of Rent added to Purchase Money, in 
which the question of adding to the Purchase Money of Holdings, for Arrears of Rent due, 
was considered and decided. 


From Freeman's Journal, 9th June, 1906. 


Question whether Arrears of Rent may be added 
Land Act, 

Yesterday, in the Land Commission Court, before 
Mr. Justice Meredith, the arguments, which had been 
adjourned from 1st June, were resumed in the matter 
of "the estate of Mr. J. D. Crosbie, situate in the 
County Kerry. The case had come before the Court 
at the instance of the Estates Commissioners on a 
question of law as to whether arrears of rent could 
be added to the purchase money. 

Mr. Jellett, k.c., with whom was Mr. Henry Max- 
well (instructed by Messrs. Creagh and Byrne), on 
behalf of the vendor, referred to a letter which had 
been handed in to the Registrar, and which he sup- 
posed would affect the matter. 

Mr. Justice Meredith said a letter had been sent to 
him from Mr. John O’Connell, solicitor for Mr. John 
Nealon, one of the tenants who were purchasing. In 
that communication it was stated that John Nealon, 
of Ballyronan, Ballyhaigue, had handed him letters 
of the 19th and 23rd May, and desired him to state 
that the agreement he entered into as regards purchase 
was to get 4s. in the £ reduction on his judicial rent 
of £38 ; that £19, one gale’s rent, should be added 
in respect of arrears ; and that £40 should also be 
added, which the owner would afterwards refund to 
Nealon for the purpose of building a hay barn on the 
holding. All the second-term judicial tenants agreed 
to purchase on getting the reduction of 4s. in the £, 
with the gale’s rent added in lieu of arrears, when 
the latter were considerable. The reduction of 4s. in 
the £ on £38 would amount to an annuity of £30 8s., 
and this, capitalised to the nearest pound, would re- 
present £935. The tenant now found that £40 was 
added on for arrears, because, after deducting £40 in 
respect of the hay barn, and £19, the gale’s rent, from 
£1,034, the balance worked out at £975, and not £935, 
as it should be. The sum of £40 had not been paid 
so far; but he had no doubt that Mr. Crosbie, who 
was a most honourable man, would pay it to John 
Nealon immediately on receipt of the purchase money 
' by him (Mr. Crosbie). Mr. O’Connell’s letter went 
on to say that the tenant was prepared to make an 
affidavit in support of these statements, and in opposi- 

• tion to the statement according to which he was repre- 
sented as having agreed to purchase at a sum larger 
by £40 than was agreed upon. He was not well off, 
and did not wish to incur the expense of being repre- 
sented bv counsel to argue this matter. If his (Mr. 
O’Connell’s) town agent would be allowed to move in 
the matter before the Court he would have an affidavit 
prepared as above. 

Mr. Justice Meredith (continuing) said that in face 

• of that letter he did not think he could go on with 
.the case. 

The Attorney-General, with whom was the Solicitor- 
General (instructed by Mr. William Lane, solicitor 
to the Treasury), thought the letter altered the case 
■ entirely. 

Mr. Justice Meredith — I have no jurisdiction now. 

I have decided twice that an undertaking to give back 
portion of the sum, no matter how philanthropic the 
: motive may be, excludes it from the ambit of ourchase 
money within the meaning of the Act. Tliat, of 
course, does not tou,ch the question of the arrears at 
all. 

The Attorney-General suggested that the matter 
should be sent back to the Estates Commissioners to 
ascertain the facts. 


to the Purchase Money of Holding under the 
1903. 

Mr. Little, solicitor, who said he represented Mr. 
O’Connell as his town agent, asked for the costs of 
his attendance. 

Mr. Justice Meredith said he had already decided 
that he could give no costs to anyone on this argument. 
The matter came before him on a minute sent forward 
by the Estates Commissioners to ascertain for their 
guidance what the law was on a particular point in 
the case. He had no jurisdiction to award any costs, 
and even if he had he was not inclined to do so. This 
question now raised was a most unhappy and unfor- 
tunate one. 

The Attorney-General and Mr. Jellett both ex- 
pressed their agreement that it was. 

Mr. Justice Meredith said a question of this magni- 
tude about arrears might be largely responsible for 
hanging up land purchase in Ireland, and it was a 
pity they were prevented from arguing it on account 
of this difficulty that had arisen. 

Mr. Jellett informed the Court that there were two 
other similar cases on the estate, and they all might 
have been discussed together. 

The Attorney-General thought it would be well if 
they had all the cases that arose on this patricular 
point argued together. They were a most important 
class of cases as regards the whole principle of fixing 
prices between landlord and tenant. 

Mr. Justice Meredith agreed that it was a point 
of vast importance. It turned out, however, that the 
facts were not correctly stated in the minute of the 
Estates Commissioners, and that they were in ignor- 
ance of the facts now alleged — he would not say proved 
— by the tenant through his solicitor in open Court. 
If these allegations made on behalf of the tenant were 
correct, it would appear to him, if he might say so, 
that no question of any kind could be discussed on 
this agreement, because what the tenant alleged was 
that the purchase money set out in the agreement was 
considerably more than the purchase money agreed 
upon between him and the landlord. 

Mr. Jellett said the only thing that occurred to him 
was that, even assuming the tenant's figures were 
absolutely right, he still said there were £19 for 
arrears of rent. Whether having regard to that fact 
his lordship might think the matter could be discussed, 
he did not know. 

Mr. Justice Meredith intimated that if he could he 
would fall in with Mr. Jellett’s suggestion, in the 
interests of landlords and tenants generally. The 
case was one in which, without any want of courtesy 
on the part of the Bar, it was intimated to him that 
whatever decision he might give would not be accepted 
as final. 

The Attorney-General suggested that it would be 
well if the Estates Commissioners were to inquire as 
to the whole facts of the three cases. They could 
either send down themselves or bring up the tenants 
to Dublin. 

Mr. Justice Meredith said he thought they were 
treading on dangerous ground there. The case was 
before the Estates Commissioners, on what the Com- 
missioners said was a clear admission on the part of 
the vendor. 

The Attorney-General said his only anxiety was to 
have the full facts before his lordship, so that they 
could, before going before the Court of Appeal, if 
that step became necessary, have all the cases argued. 
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Mr. Justice Meredith said there seemed to be some 
fatality about this estate, because it had been before 
him previously on certain minutes of the Commis- 
sioners relative to certain advances made by the land- 
lord to the tenant. When the minute came before 
him it was asserted, on behalf of the tenants, that 
the facts as stated were absolutely incorrect, and put 
them out of Court. He took the course on that branch 
of the case of sending the minute and documents back 
to the Estates Commissioners, requesting them to be 
good enough to ascertain and decide what were the 
facts, and proceed as justice might require. The 
Commissioners held an inquiry to ascertain the facts 
of the case, which, he might say, were as stated in 


the landlord’s original affidavit. The case then came 
back to him, when he decided the question of law, 
which was now reported. On that branch of the case 
precisely the same thing had occurred, and he thought 
the Attorney-General would agree with him in the 
view that in remitting the case back to the Commis- 
sioners he was not suggesting that the tenant’s version 
of the matter was inaccurate or the reverse. 

The Attorney-General — Quite so. 

After some further discussion the case was sent back 
to the Estates Commissioners to make further inquiry 
as to the facts. 


Freeman’s Journal, 29th June, 1906. 
ARREARS ADDED TO PURCHASE MONEY. 


Yesterday, before the Estates Commissioners, Mr. 
Commissioner Wrench, Mr. Commissioner Finucane, 
and Mr. Commissioner Bailey, in the matter of the 
estate of J. D. Crosbie, situate at Ballyheigue, in the 
County Kerry, on, a question raised by a tenant 
named Neilan as to the arrears added to the purchase 
money of his farm. 

Mr. Maxwell (instructed by Mr. Byrne, solicitor, 
Tralee), who appeared for the vendor, said the ques- 
tion that arose in this case was whether a sum of £40 
for arrears of rent was included in the purchase money 
of £1,034. Two sums of £40 were included in the 
purchase money — one sum of £40 for improvements in 
connection with a hay barn, and another sum of £40 
for arrears of rent. 

Mr. Commisioner Bailey — What was the annual 
rent l 

Mr. Maxwell — £38. In the purchase money there 
was also included a sum of £19 for the current half- 
year’s rent, making in all £59 for arrears. It had 
been decided that the sum of £40 for improvements 
could not be advanced, and the suggestion of the 
tenant now was that the other £40 included in the 
urchase money was not for arrears, but was for this 
ay barn. An affidavit had been made by Mr. 
Jeremiah Crean, a District Councillor, who witnessed 
the agreements of the tenants, and who was himself 
a tenant on the estate, that the terms of the purchase 
agreed on were 6s. reduction for first-term rents, and 
4s. for second-term rents, with sums to be added for 
arrears of rent. The circumstances of each case were 
explained to each tenant before he signed, otherwise he 
(Mr. Crean) would not have witnessed the agreements. 
Mr. Crosbie asked that the tenants should be repre- 
sented by a solicitor, but they refused to have a 
solicitor. 

Mr. Crosbie, examined, stated the circumstances 
under which the negotiations for the sale of his pro- 
perty to the tenants took place. They had repeated 
interviews. He stated his terms to them, asked that 
they should be represented by a solicitor, but they re- 
fused ; and having stated his terms, he gave them a 
fortnight to consider them. The circumstances of each 
case were explained, and the terms were clearly stated 
from the first day. Neilan’s rent was £38. He was 
not a very strong or healthy man, and he owed £228 
arrears, and we helped him in various ways. Of 
course, he never regarded such accumulated arrears as 
collectable. He thought, however, that he was entitled 
to £40 for arrears, in fact, more, but finally he agreed 
to £40. As regards the loan of £40 for the hay barn, 
he knew nothing of it. He was away when it was 
agreed to advance the £40. 

Mr. Little, solicitor for the tenant, said that he 
did not suggest anything more than a misunderstand- 
ing in the matter. The tenant had made an affidavit, 
which was not sworn, but which Mr. Maxwell agreed 
to admit as if it were sworn, and he stated that only 
£40 was included in the purchase money, not for 
arrears of rent, but for improvements. He did not 
know until afterwards that £40 for arrears was in- 
cluded.. 

Mr. Maxwell said the tenant had already paid three 
instalments on a sum of £1,034, which included the 
two sums of £40. 


Mr. Little said the tenant purchasers were not 
mathematicians, they were farmers ; and in a case 
before the Estates Commissioners lately it was found 
that a tenant was paying on a purchase sum £200 
more than his real purchase money. That discovery 
was made by the landlord in the case, and it was the 
landlord got the matter rectified, and not the tenant. 
The fact, therefore, that this tenant was paying more 
than he ought to pay was not an argument that the 
amount in the agreement was the proper amount. The 
tenant said he was not aware that arrears were to be 
included. 

Mr. Maxwell said that in the cases of 190 out of 210 
tenants arrears were included on this estate. 

Mr. Crosbie remarked that for arrears over the cur- 
rent gale only £100 was included, and of that, £40 
was covered by Noilan’s case. 

Mr. Commissioner "Wrench remarked that the facts 
showed that Mr. Crosbie could not go about selling 
his estate in a fairer way. 

Mr. Commissioner Finucane said that he was sure 
Mr. Crosbie conducted the matter fairly, but the ques- 
tion of price was another matter. 

Mr Commissioner Bailey — And there is the question 
whether, having regard to the fact that the amount 
asked to be advanced is not that now settled as the 
price, having been reduced by £40 included for im- 
provements, the case can be treated as within the 

Mr. Commissioner Wrench said they were all agreed 
that the sum of £59 for arrears was included in the 
purchase money — £40 for arrears and £19 the current 
half-year. On the question of including arrears in 
the purchase money they would like to have, for the 
opinion of the judge, three separate cases, two of 
which they had already, namely — Neilan’s case, where 
more than a year’s rent and a sum for improvements 
was included, and Crean’ s case, where the current 
gale only was included. They would like to have a 
case where, apart from any question of improvements, 
more than a year’s rent was added. 

Mr. Crosbie said that he would ask the tenants to 
send up such a case. 

Mr. Commissioner Finucane — And are we to hang 
up all these estates where arrears of rent are included ? 
There are a great many such cases. 

Mr. Commissioner Bailey asked if the tenants would 
appear on the arguments before Mr. Justice Meredith. 

Mr. Little said he did not think Neilan would 
appear. 

Mr. Byrne, solicitor, remarked that the Attorney- 
General would appear on the argument for the 
Treasury, and he believed the case would go to the 
Court of Appeal, no matter what Mr. Justice Meredith 
decided. 

Mr. Commissioner Bailey said it was important, 
therefore, that the matter should be brought before 
Mr. Justice Meredith as quickly as possible. They 
would state the facts for his lordship’s decision. 

2 Y 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


From the Freeman's Journal, 21st July, 1906. 

CAN ARREARS BE ADDED TO PURCHASE MONEY ? 


Yesterday, in the Land Commission Court, before 
Mr. Justice Meredith, the question of the estate of J. 
D. Crosbie (County Kerry) was heard on minute from 
the Estates Commissioners. 

Mr. Jellett, k.c., and Mr. T. H. Maxwell (in- 
structed by Messrs. Creagh and Byrne), appeared for 
the vendor. 

The Solicitor-General and Mr. Dudley White (in- 
structed by Mr. Lane) appeared for the Treasury. 

The memorandum of the Estates Commissioners 
contained the following statement: — In this case the 
vendor is the absolute owner of the estate, and he 
entered into agreement for the sale thereof direct to 
the tenants. Jeremiah Crean, one of the purchasing 
tenants on the said estate, was tenant to the vendor 
of his holding at a rent of £40, fixed by fair-rent 
agreement for a second statutory term, lodged in the 
Land Commission on the 26th April, 1904. The rent 
for the first statutory term was the sum of £49 10s., 
fixed by fair-rent agreement lodged in the Land Com- 
mission on October 24th, 1883. On June 2nd, 1904, 
the vendor agreed to sell, and the said Jeremiah Crean 
agreed to purchase, the said holding for the sum of 
£1,015, and on the 20th June, 1904, the said agree- 
ment and an application for an advance of the sa d 
sum of £1,015 was lodged in the Land Commission. 
The arrears of rent due by Jeremiah Crean in respect 
of the holding immediately prior to the signing of 
the purchase agreement amounted to £105 8s. 9 d. 
The general terms of sale of the estate were: — First- 
term tenants were to receive a reduction of 30 per- 
cent., or 6s. in the pound ; second-term tenants, 20 per- 
cent., or 4s. in the pound; the half-year’s rent then 
payable, either to be paid in cash or added to the 
purchase money at the tenants’ option ; arrears to be 
dealt with separately in each case. The purchase 
money was accordingly arrived at as follows : — A re- 
duction of 20 per cent, off the rent of £40 gave an 
annuity of £32, which, capitalised at 3| per cent., 
amounted to £985. To this a sum of £20 was added, 
the half-year’s rent then payable, and also a sum of 
£10 in lieu of arrears, making together £30, which, 
added to £985, made the £1,015. If these offers of £30 
for arrears of rent were included in the purchase 
money, the sum of £1,015 amounts to 35-375 years’ 
purchase of the rent of £40, and to 20 -5 years’ pur- 
chase on first-term rent of £49 10s., and if the sum 
is advanced, the annuity payable would amount to 
£32 19s. 10d., being less than the present rent by 
17-52 per cent., and less than first-term rent bv 33-’4 
per cent. The Estates Commissioners have provision- 
ally declared the lands for sale, including the holding 
of Jeremiah Crean, an estate for the purposes of the 
Act. . The Commissioners referred the following ques- 
tion of law : Can the entire of the £1,015, which in- 
cludes the £30, or any, and if so what, portions 
thereof, be advanced out of the Land Purchase Fund 
to the said tenant? In the event of its being decided 
that an advance can be made of £1,015 or any portion 
thereof do the provisions of Section 1 (1) apply? In 
the event of its being decided that, an advance of 
£1,015 or any portion thereof can be paid, would the 
percentage payable on the purchase money be payable 
on the said sum of £1,015 or such part thereof as was 
advanced ? In the event of its being decided that an 
advance cannot be made of the £1,015 or any portion, 
then is the said purchase agreement wholly void and 
inoperative as between the parties ? 

Mr. Jellett, k.c., said this case was adjourned for 
the purpose of ascertaining the exact facts of the case. 
The case came within the zones, and the Estates Com- 
missioners had sent in a memorandum. The only 
question, he submitted, with which he might concern 
himself was question No. 1, whether it was competent 
for the Land Commission to make an advance for the 
purchase of a holding when they had ascertained by 
subsequent inquiries that the purchase price was ar- 
rived at in taking into account, among other things, 


the amount of arrears of rent due on the holdings ? 
Now the first point he wished to insist upon was that 
the j urisdiction of the Land Commission was to make 
advances. The purchase price was a matter between 
landlord and tenant. It was for them to agree as to 
what the purchase price of the holding was, and they 
haying so agreed, it was not for the Land Conynission, 
in the absence of fraud or duress, to interfere in any 
way in the price. If they looked at the agreement 
entered into between a landlord and a tenant they 
would find, and all they would or could find was, that 
the vendor agreed to sell and the tenant agreed to buy 
a certain holding for a Certain lump sum of money. 
Counsel dealt with the question as affected by the Acts 
of 1870, 1881, and 1885. Under the last-mentioned 
Act he pointed out that the money advanced was given 
for the purpose of providing the same principal sum 
as in the other Acts, and was agreed on under Section 
32 of the Act of 1870, and the principal sum referred 
to in the Act of 1881, and the only difference was that 
that advance was to be of the entire amount instead 
of three-fourths. Now in this case it appeared on the 
face of the memorandum that it was within the zones. 
In the first place they had the agreement between 
vendor and purchaser to sell at a fixed price. They 
had got the power in the Land Commission to advance 
the entire of the purchase money so agreed upon be- 
tween the vendor and the purchaser, and there was 
the further provision that under Section 1 of the Act 
of 1903 the advance must be made. He had looked in 
vain through all the Land Acts with a view of seeing 
whether there was anything that gave the Land Com- 
mission jurisdiction to do anything more than to take 
the purchase agreement to ascertain in the interests 
of the State whether the amount asked to be advanced 
could be properly secured or not. He found no pro- 
vision anywhere which enabled the Land Commission 
to say either to the landlord or the purchaser, “ You 
have entered into this agreement, and you have intro- 
duced as an element in arriving at a price something 
or other which we think you should not have intro- 
duced.” 

Mr. Justice Meredith — The question involved at 
present is whether arrears of rent are something other 
than the purchase money of the holding. It comes to 
that. The Land Commission are entitled, no matter 
how friendly the arrangement between landlord and 
tenant, to see that the purchase money of the holding 
does not include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jellett — The crucial question is whether arrears 
of rent are a proper subject of advance as part of the 
purchase money. He had shown, at any rate, that in 
the first instance the fixing of the price was .between 
landlord and tenant. Could the arrears be included 
in the purchase money or not? Was it competent for 
landlord and tenant entering on an agreement and 
fixing a price to take into account that arrears were 
due? Supposing the case of a landlord dealing with 
two tenants, one of whom owed him three or four 
years’ rent and the other of whom owed him nothing. 
The subject matter was the same in each case. Was 
he to sell to each on the same terms ? What was sold 
to the tenants was the landlord’s interest. Section 
35 of the Act of '896 was vitally important, for there 
it was provided that the purchase included all rents 
and arrears existing at the date of the purchase. The 
tenant was relieved of the arrears as a consequence of 
the sale. Though up to that time he was liable to 
pay the landlord what was due and what would be 
due. The result of the purchase was that both liabili- 
ties were extinguished as against him. Accordingly 
it appeared to him to be reasonably clear that what 
was extinguished was the subject matter of the pur- 
chase. Why draw a distinction between rent and 
arrears ? Both were extinguished. If there was no 
purchase at all, if the purchase fell through, they left 
the people where they were. The Land Commission 
had the right to sue for arrears. They got the arrears, 
and paid for them with the purchase money. 
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The Solicitor-General said, from the Treasury point 
of view the importance of the case was whether the 
Court would decide that it was ever intended Ly the 
Legislature that public money should be advanced not 
merely for the purpose of purchasing the land from 
the landlord but as well for satisfying arrears of rent 
hanging in. respect of the holding. The question was 
whether an agreement could be made for that double 
purpose, and a bonus given to the landlord in respect 
of the sale of the land to the tenant, but over and 
above that by the payment of the arrears of rent due 
to him not merely would the; landlord get the State to 
pay him arrears of .rent, but over and above to secure 
payment to him of the arrears with a bonus at the 
rate of 12 per cent, paid to him on these arrears. The 
price in this transaction was the resultant of the price . 
settled for the holding, the resultant of the dealing 
as regarded the arrears of rent then payable, and the 
resultant of. the negotiations affecting the arrears. 
Therefore, they were dealing with the purchase money, 
and something added to it. The question was had the 
parties, the right to add that . something to the true 
value? “Holding” in the meaning of the Act of 
Parliament was, he submitted, a parcel of land as a 
fixed thing, which was the subject matter of the 
tenancy, and did not include the obligations which 
sprang" from the contract of tenancy, and it was only 
purchase money of the land as held under the contract 
of tenancy that the Act applied at all. 

Mr. Justice Meredith — It is an extraordinary 
phrase holding, but it pervades the Act from end to 
end. It must mean what the landlord has to offer for 
sale. When you are buying, you buy something, .1 
large portion of which consists of buildings which 
belong to the tenants. 

The Solicitor-General said it was competent for the 
landlord to sell the land and retain the right- to recover 
the arrears. The arrears were distinct from the land, 
and were not part of the estate of the landlord in * 
parcel of land. 

Mr. Justice Meredith — I am quite sure that: the 
intention of the Legislature was that the parties 
would agree to a price, which price would wipe out 
all arrears on the holding. The question is that if 
after having agreed as to a price for a parcel of land, 
is. it lawful to add to that physical thing a debt due 
to the landlord ? He agreed that it was probably the 


intention of the Legislature that the tenant should 
be started clear in his new position. But the question 
was, how was that result to be arrived at ? Was it to 
be arrived at by including the arrears of rent in the 
purchase money ? It is arguable that the arrears may 
be included in the purchase money in the sense that 
they were to come out of the purchase money. It is 
another question, were they to be included in the 
advance made by the State as an ingredient part of 
the purchase money. 

The Solicitor-General — Yes, part and parcel of the 
tiling itself a priori. Up to this it has never been 
suggested that a tenant for life could get. his arrears 
paid out of the purchase money. If the Legislature 
thought that, and included the arrears, why did it 
distinguish them in Section 7 ? 

Mr. Justice Meredith— At the same time the pur- 
chase money is not segregated. The purchase money 
Of the State as a whole is found in a lump sum, and 
includes both rent and arrears. 

Mr. Dudley White followed the Solicitor-General. 
He said the Act used the word “holding.” It was 
submitted on the other side that that meant the land- 
lord’s interest in the holding ; but the Act also said 
in these transactions the tenant should be in occupa- 
tion. How could it be said, either physically or 
metaphysically or otherwise, that the tenant of the 
holding for sale was in occupation of the arrears? 

Mr. Maxwell closed the arguments ; submitted that 
the Purchase Act was for the purpose of abolishing 
dual ownership under previous Acts, and what was 
sold was every right which prior to the sale the land- 
lord had in the holding? 

Mr. Justice Meredith said the question was could 
the Court hold that arrears of rent as such could be 
included in the form of a separate entity or ingredient 
in the purchase money of the holding ? 

Mr. Maxwell submitted that it could. 

Mr. Justice Meredith — The effect of this transaction 
was to add a debt to the real purchase money of the 
holding ; to obtain an increased advance from the 
State not merely to enable the tenant to purchase his 
holding, but also to enable him to pay his rent to 
the owner. 

Judgment was reserved. 


From the Cork Examiner, 5th December, 1906. 

ONE YEAR’S ARREARS MAY BE INCLUDED IN THE PURCHASE MONEY. 


Dublin, Tuesday. 

To-day,, in the Land Commission Court, Mr. Justice 
Wylie read Mr. Justice Meredith’s judgment in the 
matter of the estate of J. D. Crosbie, which was re- 
ferred to the Court by the Estates Commissioners fox- 
decision. 

Mr. Jellett, k.c., and Mr. T. H. Maxwell appeared 
for the vendor. 

The Solicitor-General, k.c., and Mr. Dudley White 
appeared for the Treasury. 

Mr. Justice Meredith, in Id's, judgment, wrote that: 
the purchase money of. the holdings of John Neilan 
and Jeremiah Grean included a sum earmarked in 
each case as, the price of certain arrears of rent due 
by the tenant to the- landlord at the date of the pur- 
chase agreement. The question to be decided was 
whether all or any portion of the sum so included 
could be advanced by the Land Commission out of the 
Land Purchase Fund. In his opinion,. Section 24, 
sub-section (8) of the Irish Land Act, 1903, supplied 
the answer to the question in both its branches. The 
sub-section was. as follows : — 

In the case of the sale of an estate where at the 
date hereinafter mentioned arrears of rent were due 
in respect of any holding on the estate, a sum 
equivalent in amount to those arrears, but not ex- 
ceeding in any case one year’s rent, shall be paid 
out of the purchase money to the person who would 
have been entitled to receive those arrears for his 
'own use. The aforesaid date shall be, in the case 


of an estate purchased by the Land Commission, 
the date of the agreement for that purchase, and, 
in the case of an estate purchased by other persons, 
the date of the agreement for the purchase of the 
holding. 

It appeared to him that this sub-section was the in- 
evitable outcome of the legislation with regard to 
arrears of rent which preceded the Act of 1903. The 
problem of arrears and how to deal with them in con- 
nection with sales under the Land Purchase Acts had 
long been one of difficulty and importance to landlord 
and tenant alike. It was not necessary to go back 
further than the case of Vickery v. Deane to realise 
how closely arrears of rent had become connected with 
purchase money of the holding. Clause (e) in Form 3 
in the Appendix to the Rules of 5th December, 1887, 
was as follows : — 

The purchase money is inclusive of all rent due, 
or to accrue due out of the said holding up to the 

day of , 188 — , from which date the said 

tenant shall discharge all outgoings, and pay to the 
said landlord interest at the rate of £4 per cent, 
per annum on his purchase money, or the part 
thereof lemaining unpaid, until the sum shall be 
paid or advanced to or for the benefit of the land- 
lord. 

After the Act of 1888 came the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1896, sections 31 and 35. In reference to these 
sections he called attention to the decision of the Lord 
Chief Baron in Burchall v. Coyle, Burchall v. Craw- 
ford. It was not unworthy of note that the learned 
Lord Chief Baron’s decision was pronounced on the 
2 Y 2 
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3rd July, 1903, and appeared in the issue of the Irish 
Law Times reports, published on the 18th July, 1903. 
The Land Act of 1903 received the Royal assent on 
the 14th of August, 1903. The Lord Chief Baron, in 
the course of his judgment, said the policy of the Act 
of 1896 was that the tenant purchaser should start 
clear from the date of his vesting order. He (Mr. 
Justice Meredith), if he might be permitted to say so, 
adopted respectfully the reasoning of the Lord Chief 
Baron, and the conclusions at which he arrived in 
those cases. In his opinion the 8th sub-section of 
Section 24 of the Act of 1903 was an adoption by the 
Legislature of the principle of the decision of the 
Lord Chief Baron, with a very dearly-defined limita- 
tion as to the extent to which the principle could be 
permitted to assume a concrete form in the shape of 
purchase money advanced under the Land Purchase 
Acts. In brief, the sub-section recognised and sanc- 
tioned the transference to and inclusion in the pur- 
chase money of the holding of a sum equivalent to 
the arrears of rent actually due at the date of the 
agreement for purchase, but not exceeding in any case 
one year’s rent. He was of opinion that it followed 
that the parties to the agreement were entitled to take 
into consideration when fixing the price and agreeing 
upon the amount of the purchase money of the hold- 


ing, arrears of rent to the extent Snd within the limits 
of the sub-section, but not further or otherwise. And 
whether that consideration was given without being 
expressed, or was entered into openly and above-board 
by landlord and tenant freely and voluntarily naming 
a sum within the limits of the sub-section (8) to cover 
arrears of rent, and be added to or included in the 
purchase money of the holding, seemed to him to 
make no difference. There was no fraud upon the 
statute, and the provisions of the statute were adhered 
to and complied with. He held, therefore, that the 
purchase money of a holding on an estate within the 
Act of 1903 might embrace and include a sum 
equivalent to the arrears of rent actually due at the 
date of the purchase agreement, not exceeding, in any 
case one year’s rent, and that the Land Commission 
might advance out of the Land Purchase Fund the 
sum so indicated as part of the purchase money of the 
holding repayable by a purchase annuity. 

The Solicitor-General said it seemed to him to 
follow necessarily that the bonus was payable on the 
full advance. 

Mr. Justice Wylie — I think so. 


From the “Freeman’s Journal,’’ 29 th Jam.., 1907. 


DECISION OF COURT OF APPEAL. 


Yesterday, in the Appeal Court, consisting of the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Justice FitzGibbon, and Lord 
Justice Holmes, judgments were given in the follow- 
ing cases which had been argued on former days: — 


crosbie’s estate. 

The Lord Chancellor, in giving judgment, said the 
facte of this case were not disputed, and they raised 
an important question on the application of the 1st 
section of. the Act of 1903. Mr. Crosbie, who was 
absolute owner of his estate, situate in Kerry County, 
entered into an agreement dated in June, 1904, with 
John Neilan, a tenant, for the sale of his holding; 
and he, at the same date, entered into agreements 
with his other tenants. Neilan was tenant at a rent 
of £38, under a second statutory agreement, the first 
rent having been £47 10s. At the date of Neilan’s 
agreement he owed £228 arrears of rent The ma- 
terial clauses of the agreement were that the vendor 
agreed to sell, and the tenant to buy, for the sum of 
£1,034, and that an application for an advance of 
that amount was to be made to the Land Commission. 
Mr. Crosbie made an affidavit in which he stated, 
with the utmost candour, the negotiations and basis 
on which the £1,034 was arrived at. He said that the 
first term tenants should receive a reduction of 30 per 
cent., or 6 d. in the pound, and that the second term 
tenants should receive 20 per cent., or 4 d. in the 
pound, the half year’s rent then payable, either to be 
paid in cash or added to the purchase money, at the 
tenant’s option, arrears to be liberally dealt with on 
the merits of each case. He said that every tenant 
was able to calculate for himself whether the reduc- 
tion was to be 6d. or 4d. ; and that he knew that the 
amount he was contracting to pay differed therefrom 
by reason of the half-year’s rent and arrears coming 
into the calculation. There was but the one purchase 
money as the resultant of those calculations. In refe- 
rence to Neilan’s case, he said that his purchase 
money was arrived at in accordance with those terms, 
viz., 20 per cent, off £38 a year rent represented a 
capital sum of £935 ; to that was added £19 for half 
a year’s rent then payable, and £40 in full satisfac- 
tion of the £228, making £994 purchase money. The 
Estates Commissioners had prepared a memorandum 


which admitted that the £1,034 included £59, part 
of the total arrears, and that it amounted to 27'2 
years’ purchase ; and the memorandum stated that if 
the sum applied for was granted the amount payable 
would be £33 12s. 2d., being less than the present 
rent by 11 • 6 per cent. The Estates Commissioners 
had declared the land to be an “estate,” and they 
referred the following questions to the Judicial Com- 
missioner: — 1. Whether the entire of the £59, or 
any portion of it, could be included in the advance? 
(2) In the event of its being decided that an advance 
could be made of the £59, did the provisions of Sec- 
tion 1 apply? (3) In the event of its being decided 
that such advance could be made, would the percent- 
age payable on the purchase money be payable on the 
£59, or such portion of it as should be advanced? 
and (4) In the event of its being decided that an ad- 
vance could not be made of the £59, or any part of it, 
was the purchase agreement void and inoperative? 
The Judicial Commissioner decided that the entire 
£59 could not be included in the advance, but that 
£38, one year’s rent, could ; and that the provisions 
of Section 1 applied, and that a percentage would be 
payable on the £38. From that decision there was 
an appeal, and also a cross-appeal. The Treasury 
in their appeal contended that the £59 arrears could 
not be added to the purchase money, or included in 
the advance, and that the provisions of Section 1 did 
not apply, inasmuch as the whole purchase money 
agreed on could not be advanced. The vendor ap- 
pealed on the ground that Section 1 applied to the 
whole purchase money agreed upon, and that the 
percentage was payable on the £59. Before the Act 
of 1903 the Land Commission were not bound Bd make 
the advance applied for unless they were satisfied 
with the security ; but it was now obligatory to make 
it in all cases coming within Section 1, sub-sections 
1 and 2. The words “ holding ” and “ purchase 
money” were used in Section 1, as well as in the 
earlier legislation, and also in the Act, where con- 
fessedly the amount of advance was discretionary. 
A “ holding ” was a parcel of land held under a con- 
tract of tenancy. It was a rent-producing subject 
which might have arrears attached to it as a liability 
affecting that holding. When a tenant owed an 
arrear and asked his landlord to sell he could not 
expect to get it for the same price as if he owed 
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none, especially whete the agreement for a sale dis- 
charged the arrear that was due. An arrear of rent 
was not an element foreign to the price ; nor could it 
be considered as a mere personal debt due to the 
landlord like the price of goods, or a promissory note. 
It was a matter which naturally had regard to where 
the landlord was parting with the holding. He (Lord 
Chancellor) did not think it possible to contend that 
the landlord was bound to estimate the price of each 
holding as if there was no arrear due out of it ; and 
if it was a legitimate subject to be entertained, it was 
legitimate to consider it in the price. The object of 
the legislation was to give an inducement to the 
tenant for life to sell discharged of arrears by force 
of agreement by giving him a charge on the purchase 
money for one year’s, arrears. It was not contended 
that apart from the language of the affidavit the 
agreement could be gone behind where a purchase 
price was specified. It followed that the appeal of 
the Treasury failed, and that the cross appeal should 
succeed ; and that the answers to the first three ques- 
tions submitted by the Estates Commissioners should 
in each case be “yes.” It was also clear that the 
appeal in Crean’s case was ruled by what they de- 
cided in Neilan’s case, and that the answers in the 
three first questions in it should also be “yes.” The 
Court were disabled from giving costs. 

Lord Justice FitzGibbon, in giving judgment, said 
the difficulty in the case had arisen altogether from 
the difficulty of interpreting Mr. Crosbie’s affidavit. 
The real question was, as the Lord Chancellor had 
indicated. They must have regard to the candid 
statement of Mr. Crosbie as to the mode in which the 
amount of the purchase money was arrived at, and 
was made payable. On the part of the Treasury it 
had been objected that the rent actually due passed, 
as it were, from being part of the holding into a mere 
personal debt, and ought to be altogether excluded 
fro mconsideration in ascertaining the purchase price 
of the holding itself. The way in which that was 
answered went to the whole root of the case. He 
wholly failed to see how the condition of the tenants 
could not have an effect on the fixing of the price of 
the interest in the lands. If it was one of the ele- 
ments to be taken into consideration in fixing the 
price, then, whatever was due became part of the 
consideration, and part of the particular price. No 
doubt arrears were capable of being separately con- 
sidered but that was not necessarily so. He would 
deal principally with Crean’s case, because it was a 
reductio ad absurdum of the argument that had been 
put forward in Neilan’s case, assuming always that 
there was a bona fide sale as the result of all matters 
taken into consideration by both sides ; they could 
only act on that assumption. It was almost impos- 
sible to close everything on a gale day. When arrears 
were due the interest of the tenant was considerably 
depreciated if a sale was about to take place, because 
his arrears might leave him liable to eviction and 
distress. The landlord had then the remedy of a 
creditor, and also his right and remedy as to arrears 
of rent. It was enacted that the price of the land 
should be free from any liability as to rent ; and 
there was usually an agreement that the tenant should 
reduce the arrears in order to bring his estate into a 
state of solvency. But the simplest and most im- 
portant step that was taken by the landlord was to 
get from his tenants such a number of years’ pur- 
chase as would make up, irrespective of how each man 
stood, the amount of the prescribed price. But, then, 
the difficulty arose that some tenants might owe very 
large arrears and others none at all ; and the effect 
of making them all pay the same number of years’ 
purchase was to make the solvent tenants and those 
who had already paid contribute towards the pay- 
ment of the rent that was due by the others who had 


not paid. Was there anything wrong in saying that 
in such a case the tenant who, by reason of owing 
arrears, had a less valuable interest, should pay a 
higher price which would include the consideration of 
both deterioration and the other elements to be con- 
sidered ? The object of the Act of 1903 was to enable 
tenants to buy and landlords to sell. The idea had 
been put forward that each agreement should be made 
separately and independently ; and the Treasury 
asked the Court to hold that no estate could be sold 
in which it was not possible to differentiate between 
the prices allowed. It was asked that they should 
hold that that was not contemplated by the Act. Mr. 
Justice Meredith had held that the effect of Sub- 
Section 8 of Section 24 of the Purchase Act was to 
legalise in some way the addition of a year’s rent 
to the purchase money, But the Sub-Section appeared 
to him (Lord Justice) to have a very different effect. 
It absolutely recognised the entering into the calcula- 
tion of the purchase money and the consideration of 
arrears in general and that the object of it was to 
prevent a limited owner, when segregating the pur- 
chase money, from keeping for himself more than 
was just and more than a fixed proportion. The 
Section did not affect the present case in any way. 
His Lordship concurred with the Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Justice Holmes, in concurring, said that since 
the passing of the Act of 1896 the purchase agree- 
ment discharged the tenant from all liabilities to the 
landlord, including rent and arrears. If, under the 
law as it existed before 1903, it was legitimate to take 
into account in fixing the price that the landlord 
would lose the rent in arrear, and that the tenant 
would be benefited by being relieved from liability to 
it, there was nothing in the Statute of that year alter- 
ing the law in that respect. The Attorney-General 
had not said that there was, but he had suggested 
that an irregularity which might have been overlooked 
when the advance was only made upon the Land 
Commission being satisfied that the State was well 
secured had become serious when the value of the 
security could not be inquired into. That was a con- 
sideration to which he (Lord Justice Holmes; at- 
tached no weight. Were arrears of rent similar in 
kind to a debt of the tenant unconnected with the 
estate? If so, the Land Commission in allowing 
them to be included in the purchase money before 1903 
were guilty of a breach of duty. He was satisfied, 
however, that there was nothing illegal or improper 
in ther sanctioning_ the advance of purchase money 
thus arrived at. No doubt, arrears of rent were a 
personal debt for which the tenant could be sued, but 
they were something more. They were, in the words 
of Section 35 of the Act of 1896, “ A liability affect- 
ing the holding,” which, if not paid, could be used 
by the landlord as the ground for an action to re- 
cover possession of the lands. It was the rental of 
an estate let to tenants that was the principal, and 
often the only interest which its owner could dispose 
of. Mr. Crosbie’s affidavit had only shown the man- 
ner in which the purchase money was arrived at. 
There was strong evidence in the Act of 1903 that 
the purchase money of a holding was assumed to 
include compensation for arrears of rent due out of 
the lands and extinguished by the sale. 

No costs against the Treasury. 

Counsel for the Treasury — The Right Hon. the 
A ttorney -General, M.F. ; the Solicitor-General, and 
Mr. Dudley White (instructed by Mr. W. A. Lane, 
Treasury Solicitor). 

For the Vendor — Mr. W. A. Jellett, K.C., and 
Mr. J. Henry Maxwell (instructed by Messrs. Creagh 
and Byrne). 
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APPENDIX IX. 


Memorandum on Irish Land Tenures, put in by Mrs. Alice Stopford Green. 


The following paper on Irish Land Tenure in the XVIth century, was submitted to the Commission 
by Mrs. Alice Stopford Green, author of “Town Life in, the Fifteenth Century.” 


Considerable prejudice was excited against the 
scheme of land tenure in Ireland by constant re- 
ferences to it in English State Papers as a filthy, 
damnable, and extoitionate custom hateful to God 
and man, but without giving any particulars of the 
system. On the confiscation of Munster in 1586 it 
became, however, necessary to know the position of 
the tenants on the escheated estates. For the first 
time some actual details are then given.* 

It was then found that the land system was regu- 
lated after the manner of a highly complicated and 
civilised sodietv. Every important landowner had 
). a lawyer trained in Oxford or London, as conversant 
with English as with Irish 1 2 3 4 law. Feoffments, mort- 
' gages, trusts leases, evidences of title, were as 

common in Ireland as in England, and were 

executed with such skill that the English lawyers 
■ could find no flaw in them. The rules of 

succession varied. Some freeholders “ claim to 

. succeed by Tanistry, some by inheritance.” These 
developments doubtless chiefly happened in the 
richer soils. In the poorer tracts, like the 
O’Sullivan territory, “ being no good farm land, but 
all valleys, cragged rocks, and hills,” the old customs 
required no change. One quarter of the land, “ the 
lord’s portion,” which did never alter, was tliere 
allotted to the chief, with the castles. About a quarter 
was set apart as maintenance for a “ royal family ” — 
the Taoist, the next to him in succession, and certain 
cousins and kinsmen to the lord, “ as their share of 
old ancient custom to live upon. 11 The order of the 
Irishry was to give a living to every gentleman of the 
Sept whose fathers or grandfathers were lords of the 
countries. When the name did augment, everyone’s 
portion was diminished to give living to the new comm- 
and if the name diminished the portion of' the deceased 
was divided among the outlivers. The remaining half 
of the land was held by the chief branches of the 
O’Sullivans; the population really lived not by the 
land but the fishing industry, and paid tax to the 
chief on their boats. 

The land system, expanded and modified as need 
required, always preserved its distinctive Irish 
character. 


Three divisions of land are mentioned in the State 


0. s. r„ 
1587.' p! 3i 


(1) The 11 Chief’s demesne ” — land which he held as 
Chief, round his main castles. 

(2) “Freeland” — i.e., land held by freeholders at 
a fixed rent, and free from other charges. 

(3) 11 Chargeable lands ” — i.e., land on which taxes 
or charges could be levied for the public service — 
according to the Chief’s sole will, the English said in 
arguing for confiscation, but this is doubtful. Where 
particulars are given the charges seem calculated in an 
orderly manner on certain values, and the Council com- 
posed of the chief tributary landowners must have had 
some word in the matter. 


On these lands there were four classes of farmers. 


0. S. P. 
1589. P. 
3,256. 


(1) A class called by the English tenants-at-will, 
with agreement for a year or for two or three years. 

(2) Those who held their land wihout any payment 
of rent, giving only suit of court. 

(3) Those who paid a “ certain ” rent in money. 

(4) Those who paid an “ uncertain ” rent in sup- 
plies for the Chief and his follower’s, for administra- 
tion, and defence. 

, (1) There are indications that the first class, assumed 

201 - by the English to be tenants-at-will, were men who 
occupied the demesne lands round the Chief’s house, 
liis personal followers and sen-ants, the bodyguard 
maintained for Iris protection and for police purposes, 
in fact, the young men of tire kindred who entered 
the army or the civil service of the country ; and 
besides these, farmers who tilled the Chief’s land and 
supplied his household with provisions, and factors 
who conducted his trade. Occasionally the Chief 
might ask a rent besides the personal service, and the 
tenant appears then to have got fixity of tenure. With 
528. some tenants the bargain was revised every one, two, 
or three years to the tenant’s satisfaction. Others 
were “removable,” probably those to whom the 


Chief gave stock as wages, allowing them to grass 
this stock on certain lands. If the tenant wished 
to give up his contract he returned the stock, or 
the landlord could himself withdraw it, under strict 
legal conditions. The contract was renewed or re- 
vised every May day. These methods had the con- 
venience that if the follower found he could get 
better service elsewhere lie was free to go. If on the 
other hand a Chief died, his successor was liable to 
renew or alter the agreements for military and other 
service. The system was extremely popular among 
the people, if we may judge by the anxiety of the 
planters to abolish it and compel the Irish to settle C.S. p., 
on their estates for terms of twenty-one years ; in 1589 ' p - 21S; 
practice it- worked as a system of tenant-at-tenant’s 
will, not of tenant-at-landlord’s will. 

By 1586 the numberof military followers on the Chief’s 
land had become out of proportion greater than that 
of the farmers and trader tenants ; the natural pro- 
gress of the country having been destroyed and per- 
yerted by some seventy years of continuous war with 
the English for the land. 

It does not seem that these tenants on yearly 
agreements ought to be classed under a land system 
as tenants-at-will. In this case and in class (4) the 
English unduly forced the idea of such a tenancy 
because of their doctrine that all land so designated C. S.P., 
might be immediately confiscated by the Crown -with- }5 89 - £• »■- 
out any further process. ' 10941 . 2 s. 


Three other classes of landowners were outside the 
Chief’s demesne, on the tribal lands. 

(2) Freeholders who paid no rent but only suit of 1589 ,' p!' 
court were apparently officials of the tribe, foil- the 248-9. 
most part if not in all cases: physicians, judges, 
historians, and the like, who had land for their ser- 


(3) Freeholders who paid a fixed rent in money or 
cattle paid very generally 10s. a ploughland ; that 
is Id. an acre for 120 acres of good land in which 
neither bog, wood, nor waste was counted. In some carew 
cases the ploughland, counting mountain and wood, XI.,286, 
rose to 440 or 480 acres. No rent or tax for bad land P-- g g 

bad ever been paid in Ireland till Elizabeth de- i 587 i P.405, 
manded it, practically in vain against the universal 
resistance. The system in practice seems to Qiave 
been that which the Fitzgeralds had found existing 
in Munster in 1170 and had left unchanged till 1586. 

The rent was of the nature of a land tax, and was not 
calculated up to the value of the land. An English- 
man who acquired farms in 1570 immediately raised 
the 10s. rent to 53s. 4d. ; it was calculated in 1580 ?A rew I " 

that a fine might be set by the English of i17 ' 

£10 besides a rent of £4, with a tax of 20s. 
on every ploughland of 100 acres ; in 1586, Elizabeth Cai . n 
gave orders to raise the rent to 3d. instead of Id. an 286 .' 
acre, to be paid for good and bad land alike; and 

in 1590 the London lawyers advised that the rents 

fixed by jury in Ireland should be increased four- 
fold. Land which paid a fixed money rent was free issV! P.’ 365. 
from any demand for 11 uncertain ” charges. 

(4) Freeholders on lands called “ chargeable ” paid 
“uncertain rents.” On this account the English at- pV., 
tempted^ to class them as tenants-at-will and to claim 

land for the Crown. These 
a fact taxes ; raised “without 
letting of the land, or any 
The Chief could distrain for 
the amount, but could not dispossess the freeholder, 
or himself assume property in the farm. In 1588, 
freeholders on chargeable lands claimed inheritance 
in them for over 400 years, since the time of the 
Irish Kings, befoire the coming of the Fitzgeralds. 

If tlie Chief attempted extortion the farmer had a 
remedy. “ If the tenant would come to the lord and P||j: p" 52g . 
say, I will pay for no more for my land than for this 
quantity, and name it, then the lord may use the 
remain as his own, and convert the profits thereof to 
his own use, until the said tenant would take the 
same and undertake to answer all charges out of it. 

“If the lord would let out for rent of com or 
money that pa ret 1 of land so seized upon by him 
during the continuance thereof in his hands, the usual 


the whole “chargeable” 
11 rents’,’ however, were ii 
bargaining, setting, or 
mention of the same.” 
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tenant, whom they term the freeholder thereof, should 
have the fourth part of the said corn, or money rent, 
yearly of the lord.” 

“ The land is not chargeable with any arrearages 
as long as it is waste, by reason the lord had the 
profit of the grass, wood, and pasture thereof during 
the waste.” In either case the farmer could, when- 
ever he chose, re-enter on the land and agree to pay 
the stipulated charge. 

The same system of land tenure can be traced 
throughout Connacht. In O’Rourke’s country, now 
Leitrim, over 2,000 acres were set' apart for “ the 
ordinary forces and strength of men to serve in wars,” 
who were not billeted on the country and received no 
wages but this land and a share of the spoils in war. 
Besides this there was the Chief’s own demesne, free- 
hold land, and chargeable land. The rent was here 
also 10s. the ploughland or quarter, and there was not 
a single acre which was not “ ownered properly by one 
or other, and each man knows what belongs to him- 
self.” A “ yearly flitting ” of tenants was usual on 
May-day, a custom which had evidently increased 
enormously with the arbitrary re-division and cessing 
of Irish lands by the English invaders. No tax was 
paid on waste land, even if it lay waste for only half 
a year. 

It is usual to give lists csLthe levies which might 
be made on Dish farms and to! depict the state of the 
tenants liable to this mass of exactions, but it seems 
in fact that the farmer was protected in two ways : — 
(a) the various levies were divided among the farms 
in definite order and not all heaped on one 
farm. (b) the Chief who could claim entertain- 
ment for an unlimited number of men was limited in 
time, that is, to twenty-four hours in the year, or 
three meals in the year, and so on. The law seems 
to have been strictly carried out. English officials 
who enquired in 1586 asserted that Desmond- had 
never t alien any rents from any farm save the par- 
ticular due that ought to be levied on that farm ; that 
he did not deal as a tyrant by extortion, but 
took a noble of some, ten shillings of others, and of 
some but only suit of court, and so held an equal 
course with everyone according to his tenure. Fifty 
years earlier it. was proved in court by the 
oldest witnesses that Kildare had never exacted 
illegal levies such as the King’s officers were in the 
habit of doing. In Ulster there is the indirect evi- 
dence of three hundred farmers passing over from 
the English Pale into. Shane O’Neill’s territory for 
better security. 

There were other general taxes levied from time to 
time on the inhabitants : such as a charge of men 
and horses for building forts, bridges, or the like ; 
a convocation of all the inhabitants to help to pay 
the Earl’s debts, or supply him with money for war, 
release from captivity, or some such cause ; or the 
maintenance of public officers such as the Kerntye — 
over-seers and controllers of the Sergeants who kept 
the boundaries of estates, supervised pastures, and 
collected the revenue. 

These were matters to be regulated by the Chief’s 
Council and the Assemblies. A common phrase of the 
Irish, “ Defend me and spend me,” which greatly 
puzzled English interpreters, was a formula to render 
the idea “No taxation without protection.” 

It should be noticed that under the Irish system 
there was no Peasants’ War. Also, that there is no 
record of any Irish people accepting the help of the 
English to deliver them from extortionate exactions 
of their lords. The only adherents the English 
found in their wars were individual Chiefs who hoped 
to secure independence for themselves and a title for 
their sons, and illegitimate claimants who hoped to 
acquire an inheritance. These Chiefs had in all cases 
to be protected from their people by English soldiers. 

There is also evidence that the Irish land tenure 
did not prevent a high degree of tillage. The 
Deputy on a journey south was surprised at finding 
the ground so well tilled, the fields so orderly fenced, 
the towns so frequently inhabited, and the highways 
and paths so well beaten, and explained it by the 
fact that this was a place where the Queen’s armies 
had not yet come. The export of com was so con- 
siderable from Cork that in 1580 the customs on com 
alone were valued at £2,400, a large sum at that time. 
The export of linen yarn was yet more remarkable and 
indicates extensive cultivation. 

The general riches and diffusion of prosperity under 
this system is shewn by the very large sums of 
money taken by the English in the first three or 
four years of their occupation of any province. 


Also by the surprising volume of trade from all the 
Dish ports. 

The industry and thrift of the Irish earth-tillers, 
who had been called by the English in England 

luskish loiterers.” was found by the adventurers c. s. P., 
to be so remarkable that it hindered the effective 1587. P., 
planting of the country by the English — English 1 
labour being less profitable to the landlord than 
Irish. “ There be no better earthtillers, nor more 
obedient than they be.” 

It would seem from this account that the “ rent ” 
of the Irish freeholder was in the nature of a tax; 
that it did not imply a partnership in the land of 
the superior to whom it was paid ; that the freeholders 
were held to have an indestructible right in their 
farms, which could under no circumstances whatever 
be finally confiscated to the hands cf the Chief or the 
State ; and that tire practice of rack-renting, of 
tenants-at-will in the English sense, or of ejectment 
from land, apparently did not exist. In case of dis- 
putes the matter was settled at an Assembly of the 
people. “ It is a great abusion and reproach,” Chief 
Baron Finglass, under Henry vin., wrote of the 
English of the Pale, “ that the laws and statutes 
made in this land are not observed or kept, 
after the making of them, eight days ; which matter 
is one of the destructions of Englishmen of this land ; 
and divers Irishmen doth observe and keep such laws 
and statutes which they make upon Dills in their 
country firm and stable, without breaking them for 
any favour or reward.” "We have evidence of the 
entire consent of the people in the vigour with which 
they maintained their whole social and territorial cus- 
toms during the long years in which the Chiefs and 
their heirs were banished or imprisoned. 

The confiscation of Munster was in 1586. A claim 
was immediately made by the Planter's to have the S. P., 

right of seizing into their own hands three-fourths 16!j9 ; p 

of the land of every freeholder, on the plea that 256-7, P. 
“ chargeable land ” was the direct property of the * 48 ~ 9- 
Chief, since in cases where the farmer resigned it 
in lieu of taxes and the lord let it, he was entitled 
for the time to three-quarters of the rent. The two 
conditions, the voluntary act of the tenant in refusi n g 
to pay tax by giving it over as fallow land to the 
Chief, and his right of re-entry, were ignored in this 
illegal claim. Tire Irish refused to admit any right 
to such confiscation. In 1587 an English Commis- 
sion of Judges and Law Officers was appointed to 
decide the numerous land disputes that had arisen — 
eight Englishmen from London and four Anglo-Irish 
Judges of the Dublin Courts. They sat less than 
two weeks, and heard eighty-two appeals in a foreign 
tongue, giving judgment in all cases for the Queen. 

During the same time they determined the claim of 
the Government to take three-fourths of the free- 
holders’ lands. The freeholders were summoned be- 
fore them and required to make a voluntary “ corn- 
premise ” — that all who held land by tradition should 1 
yield up three-fourths of their land, resenting one- 
fourth free of charge save the head rent ; while those 
who had written evidences of title should surrender 
two-thirds and keep one-third in the same way. They 
were given twoi days’ jespite to consider the question. 

The tenants agreed together that they would yield 
to no “ composition ” since the chargeable land was 
their own lawful inheritance. Upon which the Judges 
immediately returned to London to give their judicial 
decision, that the Queen might justly without fur- 
ther question take up into her own hands three-fourths 
of all the freeholders’ property for the use of the 
undertakers, and added advice that any further claims 
of the Irish should be heard only in London, so as to 
give the Queen less cost and best satisfaction ; the Irish 
meanwhile “ in a manner fallen into despair, being 
not able for want of ability to have recourse unto 
Her Highness.” 

Challenged by this verdict the Irish fell back upon 
a further line of defence, and claimed that as their 
titles to the land were antecedent to the coming of 
the Desmonds, they could not be touched by any 
Desmond attainder. This plea was ignored, or was 
only used to create and magnify a supposed strife 
between the Irish and the Anglo-Irish Fitzgeralds. 

There was less ceremony observed in the confiscation, 
of Connacht. 

The confiscation, and the land settlement which 
followed it, were extolled as bringing for the first time 
into Irish barbarism the principles of order, justice 
and prosperity. It is obvious that in the circum- 
stances of Irish life the new English legislation on 
land violated, every conception of law, honour, equity, 
and social well-being. - 
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A. Retubh showing position of all Estates for the Purchase of which the Congested Districts Board have instituted 
proceedings under the Irish Land Act, 1903. 







Date op Progress of 

Proceedings. 


Record 






Prima 




. 


Estate. 

County. 

Money. 

Lodgmen 

Lodgmen 

PtKV‘ 
. Title 

Issue 

Executio 

Estate 

Lodgment 





Request 

Deeds. 

Ex- 

Agree! 

^ merit 

C.D.B. 

Purchase- 

Money. 







Rulings. 




388 

429 

669 

690 

Dames Longworth, 

James E. Treston, .. 

St. John Blake, 

Rev. Hunter and another, 
Cecilia Fallon, 

Galway, 

Do., .' ; 
Do., 
Galway, 

£ t. 
24,782 0 

13)425 0 ( 
8,700 0 
16,037 .0 0 

22-2-04 

13-5-04 

13-5-04 

22-6-04 

21-6-04 

22-2-04 
j 10-6-04 
! 13-5-04 
19-7-04 
21-6-04 

1-3-04 
1 4-7-°- 

j 22-7-0' 

| 8-7-04 

No Recorc 
12-12-04 
No Record 
12-4-05 
No Recorc 

1-2-05 
23-1-05 
8-2-05 
1-6-05 
. 6-1-05 

19-4-05 

8-6-05 

19-4-05 

12-12-05 

21-3-05 

20-4-05 , 
20-7-05 | 
20-4-05 ! 
14-12-05 

666 

804 

968 

1027 

Earl of Lucan (No. 1 Estate), . . 
Jane M. Raftery and another, 
Charles J. Blake, 

E. O. M'Causland, .. 

James J. Tighe, 

Mayo, 

Do., 

Mayo and 

Galway. 

“a, :: 

93,371 0 0 
3,400 0 0 
3,500 0 0 
18,000 0 0 
9,000 0 0 
785 14 0 

20-7-04 

26-7-04 

16-7-04 

9-9-04 

12-9-04 

I 12-10-0' 
j 10-9-04 

9-9-04 
j 18-10-04 

! 14-10-04 

j 16-10-0 

12-10-04 

25-10-04 

No Record 
20-4-06 
15-12-04 

10-1-05 

3-2-05 

7-2-05 

7-5-06 

19-4-05 

' 24-3-05 
' 19-4-05 

12-5-05 

9-7-06 

19-6-06 

17-5-06 

14-5-06 

14-7-05 

18- 5-05 

19- 7-06 
19-7-06 

1028 

1067 

Rev. D. P. Tighe, 

Peter J. Tuohy, 

Hon. R. A. Nugent, 

Most Rev. J. Healy and ors. 

Do., 

Do., 

Galway, 

Do., 

398 6 0 
1,339 0 0 

2 579 0 0 

12-9-04 

22-10-04 

22-10-04 

22-10-04 

J 18-10-01 
26-10-01 
22-10-04 

25-10-04 

9-2-05 

31-10-04 

4-1-05 

3-2-05 

2-3-06 

10-1-05 

10-4-00 

19-4-05 

10- 4-05 
1-3-05 

11- 5-06 

14-6-06 

14-5-06 

18-5-06 

19-10-06 

18-5-05- 

1146 

Earl of Lucan (No. 2 Estate), 

Mayo, 

9,000 0 0 

28-10-04 

9-12-04 

4-1-05 

3-2-05 

23-3-05 

7-7-0* 


1182 

Helen Segrave and another. 

Sligo, 

4,412 0 0 

14-11-04 

5-12-04 

5-1-05 

2-3-05 

24-3-05 

6-7-05 

13-7-05- 


Most Rev. J. Healy and anor.. 

Galway, 

2,646 0 0 

1C— 11-04 

3-12-04 

5-1-05 

15-5-06 

12-6-06 

— 

_ 

1239 

Very Rev. J. Canton and anor. 

Do., 

12,600 0 0 

16-11-04 

10-1-05 

24-5-05 

21-6-06 

30-6-06 

22-10-06 

_ 

1240 

1241 

A. W. King and others, 
Dorothea M. Roche, . . 

M D0 " 

2,600 0 0 
12,667 0 0 

16- 11-04 

17- 11-04 

2-12-04 

26-11-04 

^5-1-05 

9-3-05 

9-3-05 

8-11-05 

19-4-05 

5-4-06 

25-10-05 

7-6-06 

1499 

Peter R. Hale, 

Sligo, 

5,000 0 0 

7-1-05 

12-4-05 

30-5-05 


29-6-06 



1677 

1693 

1697 

John C. Nolan Ferrall, 

Veronica Foley and others, . . 
Eliz. Mitchell and others, 

Chas. W. Roberts, . . 

“T;„ :: 

Do!) .' ; 

53,500 0 0 
950 0 0 
5,190 0 0 
1,961 0 0 

7-1-05 

1-2-05 

1-2-05 

1-2-05 

14-3-05 

18-3-05 

18—3—05 

14-2-05 

3-5-05 

22-3-05 

27-3-05 

11-4-05 

10-1-06 

22-5-05 

19-4-05 

16-5-06 

27-5-05 

19-8-05 

3-5-06 

2O-7-0J 

9-11-05 

22-2-06 

7-6-06 

1726 

1746 

1780 

Ed. C. Walshe, 

Wm. Fraser Smith, . . 

Marcus B. Armstrong, 

Most Rev. F. J. M'Cormack, . . 
Michael E. Kenny, . . 

Do., 

Sligo, ’’ ) ! 

Galway, 

Galway, 

1,000 0 0 
1,800 0 0 
39,864 0 0 
1,635 0 0 
22,946 0 0 

1-2-05 

23-2-05 

28-2-05 

25-3-05 

25-3-05 

13-4-05 

31-3-05 

9-5-05 

21-3-06 

3-5-05 

17-5-05 

1-6-05 

17-5-05 

24-3-06 

19-2-06 

21-6-06 

28-9-05 

1-12-05 

21-5-06 

10-10-06 

30-6-06 

9-11-05 

28-3-06 

30-6-00 

17-5-06 

24-7-00 

30-7-06 

12-7-06 

1856 

1867 

1868 
2391 

Tlios. J. Corcoran, 

Eliz. B. Meade and another, . . 
Richd. P. King, 

Arthur St. G. French, 

Denis A. R. Kirwan, 

Sligo, 

Galway, 

Roscommon, 

Galway, 

643 0 0 
2,160 0 0 
2,697 0 0 
27,918 0 0 
11,600 0 0 

29-4-05 

29-4-05 

29-4-05 

29-4-05 

4-5-05 

31-5-05 

31-6-05 

18-8-05 

29-4-05 

1-5-06 

6-4-00 

3-5-06 

6-4-06 

8-2-06 

16-5-00 

5- 5-06 
21-5-06 
17-5-06 

6- 3-06 
21-5-06 

15-5-06 

15-5-06 

15-6-06 

17-4-06 

15-5-06 

28-7-06 

28-7-06 

26-7-06 

9-7-06 

26-7-06 

19-7-06 

2392 

2438 

2507 

2644 

2827 

Robert G. Bird, and another, . . 
Hannah Lougheed, 

Geo. E. Browne, 

Gert. O. M'Carrick, .. 

Baron Harlech, 

Cork, 

Mayo, 

Do!) .') 
Do., 

7,932 0 0 
650 0 0 

2)241 0 0 

4,332 0 0 

5-6-05 

15-5-05 

27-5-06 

5-6-05 

2-8-06 

27-9-05 

6-6-06 

4-10-05 

9-2-06 

12-3-06 

21-4-06 

21-6-06 

10-5-06 

2-5-06 

16-5-06 

14-5-06 

15-10-06 

21-5-06 

31-5-06 

21-5-06 

15-6-06 

12-7-06 

25-6-06 

15-5-06 

25-10-06 

30-7-06 

28-7-06 

28-7-06 

1 1 1 1-1 

2828 

2829 

2831 

2866 

Amelia M. Kirkwood, 
Wm. R. de la C. Beamish, 
Annette O. Crichton, 

R. Vcsey Stoney, 

Col. J. P. Gethin, . . 

Do., 

Cork, 

Roscommon, 

Mayo, 

Sligo, 

7,097 0 0 
3,028 0 0 
6,284 0 0 
3,976 0 0 
16,000 0 0 

2- 8-05 

3- 8-05 
3-8-05 

12-8-05 

1-12-05 

27-4-06 

25-4-06 

20-4-06 

21-6-06 

28-6-06 

19-5-06 

16-5-06 

8-5-06 

11-10-00 

22-10-06 

21-6-06 

1-6-06 

17-5-06 

3-8-06 

27-6-06 

12-6-06 

_ 

16-10-06 

24-7-06 

Mill 

3053 

Marcella Burke (Admin. Flynn), 

Roscommon, 

3,100 0 0 

o_t n _ nc 







3134 

3136 

Baron Kilmaine, 
Thomas Hazell, 
Mrs. M. Coyle, 

Galway, 

11,500 0 0 
9,124 0 0 

l)966 0 0 

2-10-05 

2-10-05 

28-10-05 

28-10-05 

5-5-06 

16-5-06 

23-5-06 

25-4-06 

16-5-06 

27-9-06 

29-5-06 

25-4-06 

21-5-06 

26-9-06 

14-5-06 

15-5-06 

15-5-06 

23-7-00 

28-7-06 

26-7-06 

3159 

3162 

Wm. D. Longfield and others. 










Walter J. M'Dermott, 

Hy. M. E. Anketell Jones 

Mayo,'’ ).’ 

226,786 0 0 
9,250 0 0 
8,700 0 0 

2- 11-05 

3- 11-05 

16-12-05 

21-4-06 

29-3-06 

3-1-06 

1-5-06 

30-5-06 

20-3-06 

26-9-06 

11-10-06 

2-5-06 

12-7-06 

19-7-06 


Samuel M. Hussey, . . 

Kerry, 

11,420 0 0 

20-6-05 j 

22-5-06 

29-5-06 

21-6-06 

_ 



3167 

3168 

3169 
3226 

Arthur Rashleigh, 

John C. M‘ Donnell, .. 
Kate Kelly and others, 
Patrick J. Blake, 

Galway, 

Galway, 

Galway, 

8,681 0 0 
4,000 0 0 
2,200 0 0 
3,659 0 0 

4-11-05 

4-11-05 

4-11-05 

14- 6-06 
20-12-05 

15- 5-06 

16-7-06 

8-2-06 

25-6-06 

6-3-06 

26-10-06 

2-4-06 

28-6-06 

19-7-06 



Cork, 


23-11 05 

27-7-06 

10-10-06 

15-10-06 

— 

— 

_ 

3341 

John C. Murphy, 
Annie G. O'Donovan, 

Roscommon, J 

36,362 0 0 
3,660 0 0 

22-12-05 

22-12-05 

22-12-05 
Not yet 

26-4-06 

10-5-06 

15-5-06 

18-7-06 

26-7-06 

3343 

falk. S. C. Sandes, 
Sydney Jackson, 

Kerry, 

68,167 0 0 

22-12-05 

8-2-06 

16-2-06 

12-4-06 

10-5-06 

9-7-06 

12-7-06 

86d9 


Galwaj, 

8,460 0 0 

7-2-06 

2-4-06 

30-6-06 | 

21-6-06 

— 

— 

_ 

3621 J 
3839 

John James Foord and others. 
Mount J. C. Longfield, 

Hy. M. E. Anketell Jones 
(No. 2 Estate). 

tfayo. 

4,926 0 0 
1,400 0 0 

27-2-06 
2-4-06 1 
10-5-06 ; 

31-5-06 

27-10-06 

25-5-06 

3-7-06 i 
27-10-00 
28-6-06 | 

3-10-06 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 


John Curran, 

Jas. Boras Hartopp, 

Kerry 1 ,’ ! ! 

4,000 0 0 
30,873 0 0 

10-5-06 1 
18-5-06 1 

10-5-00 
Not yet 

18-5-06 

1-6-06 

30-6-06 

16-10-06 

- 

3882 

Eudo Alan Bellingham, . . ] 

Mayn 

s nnn n p 

1E c oc 1 







3969 1 

Mary Morris, 

tos common. 

6)500 0 0 

31-5-06 I 
7-6-06 

30-6-06 
Not yet 

27-9-06 

z 

■z 

1 i 

1 1 

4219 

lannah J. Baker, 
Caulfield French, 

Sligo, 

Roscommon, ; 

1,650 0 0 
18,400 0 0 

22-8-06 I 
22-8-06 1 

Do. 

26-10-00 

27-13-06 

Z 

Z 



4300 

4309 

Denis A. R. Kirwan (No. 2 
Estate). 

"ery Rev. J. Keaveney, 

Uice J. F. Dale and another, . . 

Ma D °" " 

6,300 0 0 
4,500 0 0 

28-9-06 

1-10-06 ! 
1-10-06 

Not yet 
lodged. 
-9-10-06 
-7-10-06 . 

= 

= 1 


Z 

= 
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^whj^h'to^he h Este^s I) Oom^'Rqi'mi^ Estafces ®‘ taafce , d in Counties containing Scheduled Congested Districts, for the sale of 
men to the Estates Commissioners proceedings have been instituted under Section 6 of the Irish Land Act, 1903. 

(See Minutes of Evidence, Question No. 17548). 




1 Price at 
which 
Com mis 













Rulings 





No. 

Estate. 

chased or 

County. 

Originating 

• °'V ■ 

Proposal 

^Agreement 

Vesting 


L "" 


purch ise 

lodged. 

issued. 

issued. 

dated. 

executed. 

made. 



(including 
' De-_ 







* 

William T. J. Gun, 

46^933 

Kerry, 

21-12-’03 

18-l-’04 

1-11-04 

4-11-04 

19-4-*05 


77 

j Margaret Mackay, 

2,415 

Cork, 

9-1— ’04 

27-l-’04 

2-6-’04 

28-6-’04 

6-7-’05 


91 

Geo. L. Tottenham, 

9,920 

j Leitrim, 

14-1— '04 

21-l-’04 

25-3-’04 

20-5-’ 04 

8-12-’04 


133 

1 'Martin Bodkin, 

- 

j Galway, 

30-1— '04 

9-3-’04 

_ 

| - 

_ 

_ 

160 

E. C. King-Harman, 









402,012 

Roscommon anc 
1 Sligo. 

11— 2-’04 

12-10-'04 

29-7-’04< 

(Part I.) 

5- 7-’05 
(Part 1L) 

6- 4-’05 

20-7-05 

20-7— '05 

178 

John Howley 


Sligo, 

18-2-’04 

25-l-’05 

21-3-’05 

24-7-'06 

2«_7_’n« 

351 

Francis F. Martyn, 

13,826 

Clare, 

ll-4-’04 

12-7-'04 

14-5-’06 

18-7-’06 

_ 


345 

| Owen W. O’G. Young, 

16,619 

Roscommon, 

16-4— ’04 

26-l-’05 

27-4-’05 

30-3-'06 

24-7-'06 


477 

1 Arthur T. S. Magan, 

20,843 

Do., 

25-4-’04 

6-7-’04 

6-l-’05 

6-l-’05 

20-7-’05 

24-7-'05 

4oo 

P. L. MacHale, . . 

2,368 

Galway, 

4-5-’04 

16-12-’04 

J 9-2-’06 

19-2-'06 

ll-6-’06 


552 

C. R. A. MacDonnell, 

22,274 

Clare, 

19-5-’04 

6-10-’04 

4-ll-’05 

ll-5-’06 

20-7-'06 

26-7-’06 

533 

Hugh A. Henry, . . 

54,468 

Galway, 

3-6— ’04 

15-10-’04 

17-11-04 

6-4-'05 



655 

Thomas Claike, . . 

43,634 

Cork, 

8-6-’04 

7-9-’04 

24-5-’05 

27-6-’05 

2-ll-’05 


643 

tMartin Bodkin, . . 

32,168 

Galway, 

14-7— ’04 

9-3-’04 

26-5-’04 

16-6-'04 

22-12-’04 

22-12-’04 

720 

C. W. Warden, 

34,143 

Kerry, 

26-7— ’04 

21-ll-’05 

31-5-’06 

16-6-’04 

_ 

_ 

<36 

John Browne, 

7,395 

Galway, 

-8-’04 

29-8-’04 

20-10-’04 

29-ll-’04 

27-3-’05 


1430 

C. W. T. Ptmsonby, 

8,363 

Cork, 

3-8-’04 

15-3-’05 

19-7-’06 

_ 



1041 

Bicliard Irwin, 

30,288 

Roscommon, 

24-S-’04 

27-4-05 

8-5-’06 

24-5-’06 

_ 


861 

Maurice Den Keatinge, 

5,085 

Galway, 

27-S-’04 

12-l-’05 

19-10-’05 

23-10-’05. 



1569 

Henry W. Stace and others, 

6,921 

Do., 

8-9- '04 

29-5-’06 

12-7-’06 

l-8-’06 

_ 


1147 

Mary O’Sullivan, . . 

917 

Do., 

9-9-04 

20-2-’05 

12-12-’05 

8-5-’06 



1197 

Cherry Blennerliassett, 

1,601 

Kerry, 

9-9-'04 

28-4-’05 

21-10-’05 




1181 

Geo. Slade and another. 

2,457 

Cork, 

29-9-’04 

6-5-’05 

26-4-’06 

3-7-’06 



1119 

;IU. Hon. C. O. O’Conor 

- 

Roscommon, . . 

30-9— ’04 

l-6-’06 

_ 

_ 

_ 


1119a 

Denis C. O'Conor (O’Conor 

57,160 

Do., 

4-7— ’06 

l-6-’06 

9fl-7-’0« 

30-7-’06 



1837 

William B. Lougheed, 

6,760 

Sligo, 

3-10-’04 

19-3-’06 

17-10-06 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Annie Kelly and others, . . 

22,665 

Galway, 

13— 10-’04 

l-ll-’04 

22-3-’05^ 

l-4-’05 
(Part I.) 
27-6-’05 

31-7-05 

2-ll-’05 

18-l-'06. 

1445 

Thomas J. Tully, . . 

L-- 

Roscommon, . . 

28-10-’04 






1506 

Ellen Roe and others, 

- 

Galway, 

26-11— ’04 



. 



1634 

Charles S. Graham, . . 1 

13,044 [ 

Do., 

26-11— ’04 

24-3-’05 

25-5-’06 

29-5-’06 



1633 

Lord Tollemache, 

— 

Sligo, 

28— ll-’04 

27-7-’06 





1534 

John Smyth (senior), . . J 

— 

Galway, 

2-1— ’05 






1534A 

John Smyth (junior), . . j 

4,050 

Do., 

-4-’06 

10-4-’06 

26-4-'06 

5-5-’06 

- 

_ 

1535 

Do | 

16,622 ( 



0 1 -0C 

f 28-4-06 

ll-6-’06 ) 



1762 

Jos6 do A. C. Biaia, 


Cork, 

11— 1— '05 

ll-4-’06 





1794 

Sir Henry G. Burke, . . | 

13,547 

Roscommon, . . 

18-1— ’05 

19-4-06 

25-6-’06 




1934 

H. T. F. MacCarrick, . . J 

- 

Sligo, 

19-1 -’05 

20-3-’06 

_ 

_ 



1507 

Daniel Coakley, . . . . 

2,920 

)ork. 

23— 1— ’05 

ll-4-’05 





1853 

John Golding, . . . . j 

3,800 

Galway, 

23— 1— '05 

27-4-’05 

3-6-’05 

16-6-’05 




John A. Daly, . . . . j 

45,127 

Do., 

24— 1— ’05 

20-3-05 

17-6-’05 




2018 

Mary Begley, 

877 

Mayo, 

24-l-’05 

28-3-’06 





2023 

Thomas H. Revington, . . J 

- 

Galway, . .• 

3-2-’05 

7-4-’06 

_ 




1642 

Lord Clanmorris, . . . . 1 

126,246 

26,941 

Mayo, 1 

6-2~’05 

l-3-’05 

( 4-4-’05 

5-5-'06 

19-10-'06 

- 


W. H. Carter, 

— 

Galway, 

8-2-’05 

21-3-’06 


_ 

_ 


2029 

Cecilia Lynch and others, . . 

_ 

Tin 







2738) 

Lord Killanin, . . . . 1 

- 

Do., 

17— 2— ’05 ) 


_ 

_ 

_ 




- 

ferry, 

28-2-’05 

14-5-06 

_ 




1690 

William Daly and another, 

154,625 . 

Galway, 

4-3-’05 

10-3-*05 

7-4-’05 

3-5-05 ) 

13-12-’05 

l-2-'06 




dork, 

S-3-’05 

12-5-’06 






§ V ender died. New Originating Bequest lodged in 


ie of John Smyth (junior).— See. E.C. 1534 a. 
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Return showing position of all Estates situate in Counties containing Scheduled Congested Districts, for the sale of 
which to the Estates Commissioners proceedings have been instituted under Section 6 of the Irish Land 
Act, 1903 — continued. 

(See Minutes of Evidence, Question No. 17548). 


Rec. 

No. 

E.C. 

Estate. 

Price at 

Commis- 
sioners 
have pur- 
chased or 
offered to 
purcha c 

County. 

Originating 

Request 

lodged. 

Rulings 
prima facie 
issued. 

Proposal 
to Purchase 

Agreement 
to Purchase 
dated. 

Vesting 

Order 

executed. 

Advance 



(.including 








2129 

W. H. J. Moore-Hodder, . . 

£ 

Galway, 

14-3-’05 

28-3-06 

- 


- 

- 

2135 

W. R. Vandeleur, . . 

- 

Do., 

15-3-’05 

6-U-'06 

- 

- 



2188 

Rev. Geo. Elisor, . . 

- 

Leitrim, 

27— 3-’05 

7-2-’ 06 

- 


- 

- 


R. W. Waithman, 

- 

Galway, 

29-3-'05 

l-ll-’06 

— 

— " 

— 

— 

2252 

Nannie M'Kenna, 

— 

Do., 

7-4-'05 

8-6-06 

- 

— 

- 

~ 

2340 

W. F. N. Shawe-Taylor, .. 

- 

Galway, 

27— 4-’05 

30-10-’06 

- 

- 


- 

1822 

Sir Henry G. Burke, 

— 

Do., 

2S-4-’05 

19-4-06 

— 

— 

— 


1935 

John Smyth, 

16,398 

Do., 

28-4-’05 

2-4-06 

26-10-06 

- 

- 

- 

2395 

George L. Young and anor., 

- 

Donegal, 

5-5-’05 

14-7-'06 

- 

- 

- 


2390 

Morris C. J. Blake, 

- 

Mayo, 

6— 5— '05 

9-10-’06 

— 

- 

- 

— 

2411 

Cordelia A. Magrath, 
L. M. F. Birmingham, 


Roscommon, 

Do 

ll-5-’05 

16-5-'05 

l-10-'06 
12-12-’05 . 

( 25-4-06 
1 31-5-’06 

25-4-06 ) 
7-6-’06 ) 

- 

- 

2406 

P. Cuddy and others, 


Mayo, 

20-5-'05 

— 

— 


— 

- 

2490 

J. H. F. H. Connellan, 

8,231 

Galway, 

24-5-'05 

12-4-06 

1-6-06 

- 

— 


2490 

H. P. Mahon. 

— 

Roscommon, 

25-5-'05 

— 

- 


- 


2529 

James D. Daly, . . 

7,693 

Galway, 

31-5— '05 

31-5-’06 

9-10-06 

- 



' 2542 

M. R. L. Marshall, 

- 

Kerry, 

5-6-'05 

- 

- 

- 



2589 

H. T. Hall, 

— 

Galway, 

16-6-05 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

2004 

W. M. Jones, 

2,537 

Mayo, 

21-6— '05 


19-5-06 

22-5-06 

— 

— 

2009 

William Daly and another, 

20,763 

Galway, 

21-6-’05 

4-4-'06 

25-4-06 

5-5-06 

16-7-'06 

19-7-06 

1930 

Department of Agriculture, 

13,400 

Do., 

26-6-'05 


29-5-06 

16-7-'06 



2708 

Ronald M'Dougall, 

- 

Mayo, 

2O-7-’05 

— 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

2806 

Arabella M. Roe and anor.. 

2,475 

Kerry, 

21-7— '05 

12-11-06 
( 18-1-041 
< (Same as ]- 
( E.C. 45). J 

18-10-'06 

- 

- 

- 

2809 

Charles O'Farrell, 

10,529 

Galway, 

29-7-’05 

14-3-’06 

20-10-'06 


— 

~ 

2823 

Julia Turner and another, . . 

- 

Do., 

2-8-'05 

17-10-06 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

2839 

H. P. Mahon, 

- 

Roscommon, 

5-8— '05 

- 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

2889 

N. W. Colahan, 

3,904 

Galway, 

22-8-'05 

16-5-06 

19-7-06 

l-8-'06 

— 

~ 

2916 

8. J. Cowan, 

6,800 

Do., 

31— 8— '05 

l-12-'05 

2-3-06 

7-3-'06 

11-6-06 

14-6-06 

2924 

Matilda St. George, 

2,136 

Do., 

31— 8-'05 

8-5-’06 

22-10-’06 

— 

— 

— 

2946 

John Smyth, 

12,088 

Do., 

7-9-'05 

2-4-06 

26-4-’06 

5-5-’06 

- 

- 

2976 

A. Boylan and others, 

- 

Do., 

14-9-’05 

25-5-06 


- 

- 


2993 

J. W. Lynch, 

- 

Do., 

19-9-’05 

- 

_ 

“ . fi 



3024 

John Golding and another, 

7,550 

Do., 

25-9-05 

12-9-06 

24-10-06 


— 


3040 

B. W. Persse, 

- 

Do., 

28-9-'05 

21-5-06 


- 

- 


3074 

Michael O'Connell and others, 

— 

Do., 

6-10-’05 

- 


— 

— 


3082 

Most Rev. F. J. M'Cormick 

— 


9-10-’05 

3--8-’06 

- 

— 


- 

3106 

K. E. S. A. Ffrench, 

- 

Do., 

17-10-05 

26-10-06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3126 

J. C. W. Smith, . . 

- 

Clare, 

25-10-05 

- 

- 

- 

- 


3142 

Jos. Byrne and anor., 

- 

Donegal, 

31-10-’05 

- 

“ ' 

- 

- 


3184 

Anne de Blaquiere, 

— 

Galway, 

9-ll-'05 


- 

— 

— 

- 

3205 

Everard Digby and another, 

- 

Roscommon, . . 

16-11-05 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

3222 

J. H. Ormsby, 

- 

Mayo, 

22-ll-’05 

9-5-06 

- 

- 

- 

■ - 

3228 

Bernard Gannon and anor., 

— 

Roscommon, . . 

24-11-05 

- 


— 

— 

— 

3275 

James M'Donncll, 

- 

Galway, 

6-12-’05 

- 


- 

- 

- 

3278 

Norwich Union Insurance Co., 

- 

Cork, . . 

7-12-05 

— 


— 

— 

— 

3304 

Hubert Dolphin, . . 

— 

Galway, 

13-12-'05 

— 


— 

- 

— 

3331 

Llewellyn Blake, . . 

- 

Do., 

20-12-05 

25-4-' 06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3391 

Lady Larpent, 

— 

Do., 

3-1-06 

13-7— '06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3413 

C. F. M'Dermott, . . 

— 

Roscommon, . . 

6-1-06 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

■ — 

3432 

R. H. B. Galbraith, 

- 

Galway, 

10-1-06 

30-8-06 


— • 
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Return showing position of all Estates situtate in Counties containing Scheduled Congested Districts, for the sale of 
which to the Estates Commissioners proceedings have been instituted under Section 6 of the Irish Rand 
Act, 1 903 — continued. 

(See Minutes of Evidence, Question No. 17548). 


Rec. 

No. 

E.C. 

Estate. 

Price at 
^wliich 

teTCpur- 

oilered to 
purchase 
Estate 
(incl iding 
“ De ' 

County. 

Originating 

Request 

lodged. 

Rulings 

Proposal 
to Purchase 
issued. 

Agreement 
to Purchase 
dated. 

Vesting 

executed. 

Advance 

3479 

Mathew H. Franks, 

± 

Kerry, 

19-l-’06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3591 

A. Trench and others. 

8,258 

Galway, 

15-2-06 

28-3-’06 

28-4-’00 

ll-5-'06 


" ■ 

3596-7 

Fannie Burke, 

- 

Do., 

19-2-’06 

23-10-’06 

- 

- 

— 

— 

3688 

Jones Irwin, 

- 

Sligo, 

20-3-’06 

- 

- 


— 

— 

3717 

Anne C. Maxwell, 

— 

Galway, 

30-3-'06 

24-4-’00 

— 

~ 

— 


3750 

W. T. B. Handcock, 


Roscommon, . . 

9-4 -’06 

7-11— ’06 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

3771 

Lord Kilmaine, 


Mayo, 

19-4-’06 

- 

- 


— 


3803 

Lord Clancarty, . . 

— 

Galway, 

30-4-’06 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

3819 

B. W. Persse, 


■ Do., 

8-5-’06 

27-6-06 

15-9-’06 


— 

— 

3824 

Geo. A. Moore, 

- 

Mayo, 

5-5-’ 06 

- 


_ 

— 


3832 

Margaret Cowhy, 

— 

Cork, 

8-5-06 

- 

- 

— 


— 

3887 

Helena Skerrett, . . 

— 

Clare, 

21-5-’06 

3-8-00 

— 

— 



son 

Isidora J. Fawcett, 

— 

Roscommon, . . 

24-5-06 

2— ll-’06 

— 

— 


— 

3933 

Charlotte Walker, 

- 

Cork, 

29-5-’ 06 

23-8-'06 

- 

- 

- 

— 

3936 

C. C. W. Vesey, . . 

- 

Galway, 

30-5-’06 

- 

- 

- 


~~ 

3945 

C. A. O’Connor, . . 

- 

Roscommon, . . 

1-6-06 

- 

- 


~ 


3954 

S. O’B. Corkery, . . 

— 

Kerry, 

6-6-’06 

- 

- 

_ 



3969 

Mary Morris, 

— 

Roscommon, . . 

9-6-06 

— 

- 

— 

~ 

~ 

4040 

Michael Broderick, 


Do., 

28-6-06 

- 

- 

— 



4079 

T. C. E. Goff, 

- 

Do., 

3-7-’06 

fry 

- 


~ 

~ 

4093 

J. H. Monahan, . . 

- 

Galway, 

7-7-’06 

— ■ 

— 

~ 

~ 

— 

4094 

Alice M. Spaight, . . 


Clare, 

7-7-’06 

- 

- 


— 


4110 

Robert Fair and anor , 

— 

Galway, 

1 2-7-'06 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

4117 

William A. Usher, 


Do., 

16-7-06 

- 

- 

— 

_ 

~ 

4137 

Thomas W. Sandes, 

— 

Kerry, 

23-7-06 

25-10-06 


— 

— 


4155 

Sir H. G. Bellew, . . 

- 

Galway, 

30-7-06 

- 





4157 

C. C. W. Vesey, . . 


Do., 

30-7-06 

- 



— 

— ' 

4178 

P. R. Egan and others, . . 

- 

Do., 

4-8-06 

- 


~ 

— 

— 

4199 

W. T. N. Shaw-Taylor, 

- 

Do., 

14-8-06 

— 

— 


~ 

— 

4230 

Sir H. G. Burke, . . 

— 

Roscommon, . . 

27-8-06 

— 

- 

~ 

~ 

~ 

4235 

A. B. Pollock, 

— 

| Galway, 

28-8-06 


- 

- 



4247 

A. B. St. George and ors., 

— 

! Roscommon, . . 

5-9-’06 

— 

- 

— 


~ 

4266 

Lord Leconfleld, . . 

— 

Clare, 

15-9-06 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4274 

Henry L. Puxley, . . 

- 

Cork, 

19-9-06 

- 

- 




4369 

Charles O’Farrell, . . 

- 

Galway, 

22-10-’06 

_ 

— 




4371 

Thomas Tighe, 

— 

Do., 

23-10-06 



— 



4385 

Jno. FitzGibbon, . . 

- 

Roscommon, . . 

26-10-’06 

- 

~ 

- 


— 

4431 

Thade O’Connor, . . 


Kerry, 

14-11-06 







(Signed), 


Estates Commissioners Office, 

Irish Land Commission, Dublin, 

30lh November, 1906. 


C. H. CROOKSHANK, 

Examiner of Titles. 
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RETURN OF ESTATES : 


APPENDIX 

Mr. W. H. Stuart, in connection 
PURCHASED BY THE ESTATES 


530 0 2 j 279 0 0 

164 2 4 j 57 12 0 j 


9 905 3 0 | 22. 

De mesne not includ ed. 

0 308 10 0 5; 



. * The Land Commission has agreed to purchase part of this Estate as a “Congested Estate," under 

The average number of learn’ Purchase of Valuation paid for the Estates in Galway, was 235 ; in Mayo, 25-2 ; in Roscommon 209 - in 

_ Total, 21-2. For Untenanted land, Galway, 25 9 • 

rhe average number of Tears’ Purchase of Rent paid for “ Tenanted ” land, was 22 0 for 
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XI. 

with the Evidence given by him before the Commission. 
COMMISSIONERS AND DEALT WITH BY MR. STUART. 
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APPENDIX XII. 


Documents put in by Sir Horace Plunkett, in connection with the evidence given by him before 
the Commission. 


A.— IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
FROM RUSSIA. 


Statement showing the quantity and value of 
Butter and Eggs and the value of Poultry im- 
ported into the United Kingdom from Russia 
during each of the years 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 
and 1905, and the first ten months of 1906. 



B.— TABLES SHOWING CERTAIN PARTICU- 
LARS OF CATTLE IN IRELAND, CATTLE 
EXPORTED FROM IRELAND, AND CATTLE 
IMPORTED INTO IRELAND IN CERTAIN 
YEARS. 


Table I. — Total Number of Cattle in Ireland in the 
Years 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906. 



Table II. — Number of Cattle Exported. 


Note on Siberian Butter Trade. 

District, along the Siberian Railway for 733 miles, 
an expanse of territory of 150,000 square 
miles between the river Tobal and the Ob. 


Butter Exportation commenced in 1893 when separa- 
tors were first used. 

1898, exported 2,407 tons. 

1899, ,, 4.083 „ 

1900, ,, 17.496 ., 

1903, „ over 30, 000 „ 


1 Fat Cattle. 

Store j 

Cattle for Other 

Fattening 

or 1 Cattle. 

Breeding. : 

1 

1 olt'aon 

j 427,891 7,442 


85,161 959,241 

87,528 897,645 

62,920 1 772,368 
62,316 ! 749,131 
55,537 1 776,281 


Dairies : — 

In 1900, 1,064 dairies. 

„ 1902, 2,035 „ 


Uailway Facilities : — 

In 1901 160 special refrigerating trucks were provided 
by Siberian Railway. Each truck can 
carry twenty-nine tons, therefore these 
special trucks can carry a maximum quan- 
tity of about 4,650 tons, or some 270 tons 
per week, each truck making four trips 
from May to August. 


Table III.— Number of Cattle Imported. 


Store 
Cattle for 

,j Years, i Fat Cattle. | Fattening 
1 Breeding- 

Other 

Cattle. 


Total. 



23 

162 





1902, .. Z 644 

1 

39 

666 









1906, .. | — 429 
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C.— TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION SCHEME, 

COUNTY MAYO, FOR YEAR 1st AUGUST, 
1906 TO 31st JULY, 1907. 

The scheme, subject to the provisions requiring 
local contributions from the rates (see Finance), is 
applicable to the Urban Districts of Castlebar and 
Westport, and to the Rural Districts within the ad- 
ministrative area of the County Council. 

Population of the area administered under the 


scheme : — 

£ 

Urban Districts, 7,477 

Rural Districts, 187,184 

Totals ... 194,661 

Valuation : — 

£ 

Urban Districts, ... 11,100 

Rural Districts, ... ... 300,904 

Total, ... 312,004 

Value of Id. rate: — 

£ 

Urban Districts, 46 

Rural Districts, 1,253 

Total, ... 1,299 


The rate (Urban and County) will be paid over to 
the Committee before the close of the Financial Year 
ending 31st March, 1907. 

Technical Instruction Committee. 

The Committee is a Joint Committee of the Mayo 
County Council and the Urban District Councils of 
Castlebar and Westport. It consists of twenty-six 
members, of whom nine are Councillors, and seventeen, 
added members. 


Chief Industries. 
Agriculture and allied industries. 


Object or the Scheme. 

The object of tine scheme is to provide instruction in 
Technological, Domestic Economy, and other subjects 
mainly for those engaged in industrial occupations 
during the day-time. 

The scheme is set out under the following heads : — 

I. Finance. 

II. Itinerant Instruction. 

III. Technical Classes for Girls. 

IV. Scholarships for Boys. 

V. General Conditions. 


. I. — Finance. 

A. — Estimated Income : — 

£ 

(1) Contribution from County Council 304 

(2) Contribution from the Urban District 

Councils of Castlebar and Westport, 

being the estimated produce of a rate 

of Id. in the £, 46 

(3) Department’s contribution, 380 

Total, 730 

B. — Estimated Expenditure : — 

(1.) Itinerant Instruction — 

(a) Salary Of Manual Instructor, 130 

(b) Travelling expenses of do., ... 20 

(c) Salaries of two Domestic 

Economy Instructresses, ... 175 

(d) Travelling expenses of do., ... 30 

(e) Expenses of Classes in Manual 

Instruction and Domestic 
Economy, including cost of sup- 
plies, rent of rooms, and cost of 
removal of equipment, etc., ... 95 


£ 

(2.) Technical Classes for Girls, ... ... 180 

(3.) Administrative and Incidental Ex- 
penses — 

(a) Secretary’s salary, £40 

(b) Office expenses, print- 

ing, stationery, and 
advertising, £60 100 

Total, ... 750 

C. — Allocation of Accumulated Funds: — 

Any savings accruing from excess of iiicome over 
expenditure in the schemes for the session 1905-6 and 
previous sessions will be applied to: — ^ 

(1.) Boys’ Scholarships awarded under the 
Scheme for 1905-6 and tenable dur- 
ing 1906-7, 200 

(2.) Boys’ Scholarships awarded under the 
Scheme for 1906-7 and tenable dur- 
ing 1907-8, 200 

(3,) (a) Salaries of two Instruc- 
tresses in Crochet- 

making, ... ... £110 

(b) Travelling expenses of 

do., £40 

150 

(4.) (a) Salary of Manual In- 
structor, £120 

(b) Travelling and class 

expenses, ... ... £40 

160 

(5.) Equipment for Manual Instruction,, 50 
Total, 760 

The balance of the accumulated funds will be re- 
served for such other purposes as the Committee, with 
the approval of the Department, may determine. 

The Committee may, with the approval of the De- 
partment, apply this sum or any portion thereof to- 
wards the direct employment of teachers of indus- 
trial subjects at approved centres. 

II. — Itinerant Instruction. 

It is proposed to retain the services of the three 
itinerant teachers employed during the session 
1905-6 (i.e., one Manual Instructor and two teachers 
of Domestic Economy) and to appoint an additional 
Manual Instructor. The following are general con- 
ditions in regard to their employment: — 

(«) They shall be under the control of the Com- 
mittee and shall receive their instructions 
through the Secretary to the Committee. 

(b) In centres where a course of instruction is being 
provided for the first time it will, in general, 
be desirable for the instructor to pay a pre- 
liminary visit, in order to see that the proposed 
accommodation is suitable, and to confer with 
the local Committee with regard to arrange- 
ments for the course. 

(c) The itinerant teachers will, as a rule, be ex- 
pected to give not less than four hours’ actual 
teaching five days each week. The general con- 
ditions for the employment of itinerant 
teachers are set forth in the Department’s Cir- 
cular Letter, No. 21. 

(d) The Committee will submit to the Department 
at the beginning of the session a time-table and 
itinerary, showing the proposed distribution of 
the time of the itinerant teachers for the ses- 
sion 1906-7. This general time-table and 
itinerary shall be arranged at a Committee 
meeting held after the day fixed for the return 
of the forms of application from the difierent 
centres in the county. 

(e) The courses in Domestic Economy will, as a 
rule, be of six weeks’ duration, lessons being 
given each day, but where it can be conveniently 
arranged the courses may run concurrently. In 
this case the duration of the course will be 
three months, half the time in each week being 
devoted to one centre and half to the Other. The 
same rule will, in general, apply to the courses 
in Manual Instruction. 

.(/.) The salaries of itinerant teachers are payable 
monthly. 
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III. — Technical Classes for Gihls. 

Subject to the conditions set forth below, capitation 
grants at the rate of £3 per pupil for any number 
not exceeding ten, and at the rate of £2 per pupil 
for the remainder of the class, will be paid in respect 
of the attendance of girls at instruction in Lace-mak- 
ing, Crochet-making, Needlework, Sprigging, Em- 
broidery, Drawn Thread-work, Shirt-making, or such 
industrial or domestic subject as may from time to 
time bo approved by the Department, provided that 
the pupil has received not less than 240 hours’ in- 
struction. 

In certain industrial subjects, such as Lace-making, 
a knowledge of Drawing is of great value to the 
worker. Where provision can be made for efficient in- 
struction in Drawing, a further grant of 10s. per 
pupil will be paid in respect of those girls who have 
qualified for the grant referred to in the foregoing 
paragraph, and have received not less than forty 
hours’ instruction in that subject. This special grant 
will, however, be claimable only where the time given 
to Drawing is in excess of the minimum time (240 
hours) required by the foregoing paragraph. 


Conditions. 

1. The industry in which instruction is given shall 
be suited to the circumstances of the locality. 

2. The grant shall not be paid in respect of any 
pupil for more than one school session, except in the 
case of Lace-making and Crochet-making. 

3. The equipment and instruction must be satis- 
factory. (The Department’s inspectors will be speci- 
ally directed to repoi-t how far the work is instruction, 
and how far the practice of an industry). 

4. The Sales and Wages Book and Attendance 
Registers must be satisfactorily kept. 

5. The pupil, as part of the 240 hours of school work, 
shall receive at least 40 hours’ instruction in Domestic 
Economy subjects. (The forty hours’ instruction may 
bo given in twenty lessons of two hours each\ and must 
include practice. At least 30 hours must be devoted 
to Cookery ; ten hours may be given to Laundry-work. 
Not more than sixty hours’ instruction in Cookery 
and Xaundry-work may be reckoned in the total of 
240 flours). 

(Note. — In order to assist managers of classes work- 
ing under this section of the scheme, to satisfy the 
conditions in regard to instruction in Domestic 
Economy, the Committee may, if they think it desir- 
able, send a county instructress to give the required 
oourse of instruction. It must be understood that 
where the services of the Committee’s Domestic 
Economy Instructress are granted, the managers of 
the class are required to provide fire, light, and the 
necessary materials. The instruction given must be 
such as is applicable to the home life of those attend- 
ing the course). 

6. Grants will not be payable under this section in 
respect of instruction in an industrial subject given 
by a teacher employed by the Committee. 

7. No grant can be claimed in respect of any pupil 
who is not over fourteen years of age at the time of 
admission to insti-uction. 

8. No grant can be claimed in respect of any pupil 
on the Roll of a National School or of an Industrial 
School under the Irish Industrial Schools Act. 

9. Managers intending to claim grants under this 
section must forward Form S. 47 to the offices of the 
Committee on or before the 1st October, 1906. 

10. Insti-uction must begin, under a recognised 
teacher, before the 1st December at the latest. 

Should the funds allocated for the purpose of this 
section of the scheme not enable the Committee to pay 
off all the claims in full, at the rates mentioned above, 
the amount available will be divided in proportion to 
the claims admitted. 

IV. Scholarships for Boys. 

Provision is made for the award of Scholarships to 
boys attending primary schools. The main object of 
these Scholarships is to aid promising boys, who have 
already completed a satisfactory primary education, 
to attend instruction in Experimental Science and 
Drawing, and, when possible, Manual Instruction, at 


an approved secondary school, in order that they may 
be fitted to enter upon an industrial career or to take 
advantage of further technical training. 

There will be three classes of Scholarships : — 

Class A. — Scholar-ships of £5, each tenable by 
boys whose homes are within a radius 
of four miles from any recognised 
secondary school. 

Class B . — Scholarships of £10 each tenable only 
by boys whose homes are more than 
four and less than seven miles distant 
from the nearest recognised secondary 
school. 

Class C . — Scholarships of £15 each tenable only 
by boys whose homes are outside a 
radius of seven miles from a recog- 
nised secondary school. 

The number of Scholarships to be awarded in each 
case will be determined after the competition has taken 
place. 

The Scholarships are tenable for one year, but may 
be renewed for a second year if the reports of the De- 
partment’s Inspector show that such renewal would 
be beneficial. Under special circumstances a 
Scholarship may be renewed for a third, or even for a 
fourth year. 

Such of the Scholarships held during the Session 
1906-7 as are not renewed for the Session 1907-8 will 
be offered for competition in June, 1907. Information 
as to the number and value of the Scholarshins to be 
offered for competition may be obtained, early in May, 
upon application to the Secretary to the Committee. 

Examination for Scholarships, June, 1907. 

(1.) The examination will be held by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, on 
the 29th of June, 1907, at centres which will be fixed 
when all the applications have been received. The sub- 
jects and time-table of the examinations will be: — 


Arithmetic. 

Saturday, June 29th, 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

The principles of Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, 
with examples involving addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication. 

Proportion, Simple Interest, Practice, Unitary 
Method. 

The Metric System. 

Methods of Weighing and Measurement. 

Measurement of lengths, areas, and volumes. 

English. 

Saturday, June 29tli, 1 to 2.15 p.m. 

Composition. —A short essay or letter, of thirty or 
forty lines — with correct spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation — on some familar subject. 

Ability to answer in fully formed sentences ques- 
tions on the meaning of words and phrases, and on 
the matter of a passage read. 

Grammar. — The construction of words; prefixes, 
affixes, and roots. 

Analysis of simple and complex sentences. 

Correction of faulty sentences. 

Paraphrasing a short poetical extract. 

Drawing. 

Saturday, June 29th, 2.30 to 3.30 p.m. 

1. Freehand Drawing. 

2. Simple exercises in Design. 

3. Model Drawing of Simple Common Objects. 

4. Simple Geometrical Drawing. 


Saturday, June 






An Taeeh Breac : 

T, T it Sgeal — Sgeach Mhic an Chro agus Caduidhe- 
Dubh O Dubham; with questions on grammar etc 
arising out of the texts. 

2 A passage, or passages, from some ocher Irish 
text or texts for translation into English. 

3. Short sentences, colloquial phrases and a short 
passage for translation from English into Irish, 
or, as an alternative subject to Irish, 
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Mathematics. 

Saturday, June 29th, 3.45 p.m. to 5.15 p.m. 

Algebra. — Ability to work problems involving simple 
and simultaneous equations, fractions, factors, and 
square roots. 

Geometry. — Mensuration of rectilineal figures from 
diagrams drawn to scale. 

Euclid. — Book I., with practical exercises on the 
problems. 

Candidates will be required to draw and measure 
simple geometrical figures accurately. 

Candidates may be examined on any part of these 
Syllabuses. 

One hundred marks will be assigned for Arithmetic, 
one hundred for English, fifty for Drawing, and fifty 
for Irish or Mathematics. 

(2.) Only those candidates will be eligible for ad- 
mission to the examination — 

(а) Who will be over twelve and under fifteen 

years of age on the 1st of June, 1907; 

(б) who have not already been in attendance at 

a secondary school ; and 

(c) whose parents or guardians will have been 
residents in the ai-ea administered by the 
Technical Instruction Committee for at 
least one year immediately preceding the 
1st June, 1907. 

(3 ) Forms of application for admission to the ex- 
amination may be obtained from the Secretary to the 
Committee, and must be returned, duly filled in, by 
the 9th of June. 

(4.) Successful candidates will be required to fur- 
nish, for the inspection of the Technical Instruction 
Committee, an authenticated copy of certificate of 
birth, and a certificate of sound health, from a duly 
qualified medical practitioner. 

(5.) The Committee may refuse to award the full 
number of Scholarships offered for competition should 
a sufficient number of qualified candidates not show 
sufficient merit. 


General Conditions Regulating the Award and 
Retention of Scholarships. 

(1.) The Scholarships will be tenable at recognised 
secondary schools which have been specially approved 
of, in writing, by the Department, as suitable for the 
purpose. 

Any recognised secondary school in Ireland may be 
selected at the option of the parent or guardian of a 
successful candidate. 

Note. — For the purpose of this Scholarship Scheme 
“ recognised secondary schools ” shall be taken to mean 
schools working in accordance with the regulations 
of the Department' for day secondai-y schools. The 
question of approving schools will be taken into con- 
sideration by the Department annually, when the 
choice of schools by the parents or guardians has been 
notified. 

(2.) Scholarship holders will be required to begin 
attendance at the approved school at the beginning of 
the school year, and in no case later than the 1st of 
October. 

(3.) The amount of the Scholarship will be paid to 
the parents or guardians of the scholar in instalments, 
payable on or about the 15th October, 15th January, 
15th April, and 15th July. The second and further 
instalments will in each case be paid only after satis- 
factory reports of attendance and progress have been 
received from the Principal of the school. 

(4.) A Scholarship will not be renewed if the 
course of study followed has not been such as to fit 
the scholar for entering upon an industrial career or 
further technical training. 


(5.) The Committee may at any time determine a 
Scholarship, without notice; upon being satisfied that 
its continuance is, for any reason, undesirable. 

(6.) In the case of difficulties arising in connection 
with the awarding or holding of these Scholarships 
the matter will be referred to the Department, whose 
decision shall be final. 


Early in the Academic Year, 1906-7, copies of the 
Scholarship Scheme shall be sent to all primary schools 
situated within the area administered by the Com- 
mittee, and an advertisement of the scheme, and of 
the number and value of the Scholarships to be com- 
peted for in June; shall be inserted once during the 
month of May in the newspapers circulating within 
this area. 


Y. — General Conditions. 

1. The scheme is not intended to apply to scholars 
in attendance at primary schools, but such scholai's 
who are over fourteen years of age, or are in the Sixth 
Class of a National school (or in the case of other 
schools, its equivalent), may be admitted to classes 
meeting after school hours. Under no circumstances 
may scholar's on the roll of a primary school attend 
classes under this scheme which meet during primary 
school hours. 

2. Schools or classes conducted or aided under the 
provisions of the scheme shall be at all times open to 
the Department’s inspectors. (The inspectors will, 
from time to time, report to the Department on the 
condition and suitability of the school buildings or 
class-rooms, the character of the instruction and its 
suitability to the needs of the locality, the sufficiency 
of the teaching staff for the number of students under 
instruction, the progress of the students — which they 
may ascertain in such a manner as may be necessai'y — 
the method of registration, and, generally, the obser- 
vance of the provisions of the scheme). 

3. Classes conducted or aided under the scheme shall 
not be of such a size as to impair the efficiency of the 
instruction. (A practical class should consist of not 
more than twenty students under one teacher, and a 
theoretical or demonstration class of not more than 
forty students* Local Committees should assist 
teachers in keeping classes within these limits). 

4. Control will be exercised over the admission to 
classes so that students may take only associated sub- 
jects ; and admission to certain classes may be 
limited by entrance examinations in order that the 
classes may be of a manageable size, and that students 
selected may be capable of taking full advantage of the 
instruction. 

5. Classes may be closed should the average attend- 
ance for four successive lessons fall below six. 

6. Attendance Registers shall be carefully, regu- 
larly, and punctually marked. 

7 A Local Committee of Management shall be 
formed in each centre in the Rural Districts where 
classes are to be held. The Committee formed shall 
appoint an Honorary Secretary, and place itself in 
communication with the County Joint Committee. 
In an Urban District the classes shall be under the 
management of a Local Committee appointed for 
this purpose by the Urban District Council. 


The duties of a Local Committee are : — 

(a) To arrange for suitable accommodation for the 

courses of instruction to be given ; to 
awaken local interest, and to make due 
provision for the starting, or resumption, 
of the courses. 

(b) To assist in securing regular and punctual 

attendance at the classes. 

3 A 
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(c) To visit the classes from time to time and to 

check and sign the registers, and 

(d) To make recommendations to the County Com- 

mittees as to local requirements in connec- 
tion with the classes. 

8. Full particulars of the qualifications and ex- 
perience of any teacher whom it is proposed to engage 
shall be submitted to the Department, and their ap- 
proval of the appointment obtained, in writing, before 
the appointment is actually made. 

9. The previous written approval of the Department 
shall be obtained for any expenditure upon additional 
equipment, or for any purpose not covered by the pro- 
posals under the head of Finance. (Approval of such 
expenditure will not be given unless the proposals 
have been submitted for the Department’s sanction 
before any liability is incurred). 

10. Accurate returns of such particulars as are re- 
quired by the Department shall be made at the speci- 
fied times. 

11. Within seven days after any meeting of the 
Committee, a copy of the minutes of proceedings of 
that meeting, as entered in the minute book, shall be 
furnished to the Department. (The minutes are for the 
information of the Department, and it is not to be 
understood that, if a question is not raised on the 
minutes, the Department’s sanction has been thereby 
obtained). 

12. The accounts of the Committee shall be treated 
as part of the accounts of the Local Authorities, and 
will be audited as such by the auditor of the Local 
Government Board. 

13. No money shall be spent under this scheme in 
an Urban District, unless the Urban District con- 
tributes annually a rate of one penny in the £, or its 
equivalent. 

The scheme is subject to revision at the close of the 
Academic Year. 


D. — Table showing the Annual Expenditure on 
County Schemes: — (a.) by the 33 County Com- 
mittees, (b.) by the Committees . of 7 Congested 
Counties, and also Expenditure by the Depart- 
ment direct on Supplementary Schemes in seven 
Congested Counties since 1904. 


F. — Table showing the Particulars of the Amounts of 
the Total Endowments as in 1903 and in 1906 of 
the Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
Districts Board, respectively ; the Population 
(Census 1901) ; and the Rate of Endowment per 
head of the Population. 


Endowment. 

Population. 

Bate 

per 

Hoad. 

1903. 


, | 

Department of Agricul- 
ture and Technical 
Instruction, . . £171,000 

1 Total 4,458,775 

0 9-2 

| Less Congested 


Congested Districts 
Board 76,250 

| Congested Dis- ^ ^ 

3 06 

1906. 



Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction : 

' 


Endowment, £171,000 



From Conges- 
ted Districts 
Board, . 2.000 

Total. - . - . 4,458,775 

"Less Congested 

Districts, . 3,958,890 

0 97 
0 109 

From Ireland 
Development 
Grant, . 7,000 



£180,000 



Congested Districts Board : 



Church Sur- 
plus Grant, . £41,250 



Parliamentary 
Grant, . . 25,000 

Congested Dis- 
tricts, . . 499,885 

3 5'4 

Ireland Develop- 
ment Grant, 20,000 

[ 


£86,250 





G. — Table showing the Expenditure by County Com- 
mittees and the Department in the Congested 
Areas of seven Congested Counties from 1904-5. 



“ Amount allocate :l and sanctioned. 

t Including an extra grant of El, 000 voted bv the "Agricultural 
Board on 9th January, 1907. 

Note.— I n addition to the above expenditure almost, the whole 
of the special grant of £10,000 made by the Department in 1S01-5 for 
seed potatoes in the West, was expended in the congested areas. 
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Diagram showing Actual Expenditure of Departmentof Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction on AGRICULTURAL SCHEMES in the Seven 
Congested Counties of Donegal, Sligo. Leitrim, Mayo. Roscommon. 
Galway, and Kerry. 


£22.739 


Expenditure from Joint Fund. 


CSTIM/1TED 


Do. do. Departments 

Endowment on Special Schemes. 


- 5700 
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H.— TABLE SHOWING THE ACTUAL EXPENDITURE UNDER EACH 
SCHEME DURING THE YEARS 1904-5 AND 1905-6 
IN EACH OF SEVEN CONGESTED COUNTIES. 
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■H. — Table showing the Actual Expenditure under each Scheme during 



Note— T he expenditure for 1905-G in some of the Counties will be considerably more than what is shown above 

Table Showing by Counties the Estimated Expenditure through 

CONGESTED 
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the years 1904-5 and 1905-6 in each of Seven Congested Counties. 



Flax. 

Feeding 
Stuffs Act. 

including 

Secretaries' 

Salaries 

Expenses. 

TotaL 

Contribution 

Contribution 

Department. 

mjhe 

Rate 

estimated 
to produce. 

County. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ S . d. 

d. 

£ 



126 6 2 

21 16 0 




99« 11 9 

l 


•) 
















665 11 1 

998 6 8 

1 

1,200 

1 


_ 


396 1 8 


„„„ o 


1 

Z98 

s 


















1 




- 


328 1 9 

1,352 15 4 

541 2 2 

Sll 13 2 

1 

575 

I 




241 1 6 

911 19 3 

376 to 8 j 

565 3 7 

1 

675 

/ 


32 3 0 

_ 
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as the owners of Premium Bulls are given up to the 15th January, 1907, to forward their claims for payment. 


County Committees on Agricultural Schemes for 1906-7. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CONGESTION IN IRELAND. 


MEMORANDUM ON CONGESTION. 

By Sir Horace Plunkett, Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

The term Congestion. 

1. On the threshold of an inquiry into congestion it 
is necessary to explain what is meant by a term more 
appropriate to much of the thought upon the problem 
than to the actual conditions to which it relates. In 
the course of my examination -as the person 
chiefly responsible for the policy and adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, I gave as the working defini- 
tion of rural congestion we have agreed upon, a con- 
dition of poverty, due to deficiency of land or other 
means of earning what is necessary to the main- 
tenance of a decent standard of living. I was told 
that this is substantially the same working definition 
as the Royal Commission have adopted ; so we 
continue our discussion of a difficult matter with the 
not inconsiderable advantage that we shall be talking 
about the same tiling. 

The Problem- of Congestion. The Two Aspects. 

2. There are two main aspects of the congested dis- 
tricts .problem. There is the material side of the 
question — the land side, and there is the human side. 
There is the land, and there is the man. The two 
aspects of the question, the mental and the physical, 
are, |of course, involved' the one in the other. But 
my interest has been more in the study of the man 
and his relation to the land, and I wish therefore to 
deal first and chiefly with this aspect of the problem. 
I recognise, of course, that insufficiency of land 
is the chief cause of the evil of congestion, and that 
more or better land is the patent remedy. But where 
this cause has been operating upon communities for a 
lengthened period its mere removal will not 
bring prosperity. The moral effects of the land 
system must also be recognised, and largely counter- 
acted, before the application of the chief remedy 
can be effectively or even safely applied. To 
make my, meaning clear, I will add to my working 
definition a rough survey of the human conditions 
which are generally associated with congestion, and 
must be fully taken into account in any sound reme- 
dial policy. 

The People of the Congested Districts. 

3. Taken as a whole, that portion of the population 
which has now to be assisted is in ia deplorably back- 
ward state. But such terms as ‘ congestion ’ and 
‘ agricultural slums ’ give a wholly wrong impression 
of the social economy of the poorer Irish peasantry, 
and suggest, difficulties which happily have not to be 
dealt with fn this case. \Ye have none of the degra- 
dation which too frequently characterises urban 
poverty. Squalor and conditions the reverse of sani- 
tary are no doubt to be found ; but they are more 
than counterbalanced by moral qualities of a high 
order, a physical condition marvellously preserved in 
view of the circumstances in which it has been main- 
tained. and a quickness of intellect not commonly 
associated with an agricultural existence, which give 
promise of an early response to treatment by an 
understanding government. 

4. Notwithstanding these advantages, it cannot be 
said that our western peasantry have reached a stage 
where the mere provision of opportunities will suffice. 
Through a long and sad history almost every In- 
fluence which lias operated upon the minds of ’these 
people has militated against the application of the 
only principles which have been found to be effective 
m elevating rural communities similarly depressed in 
other countries. Capable under certain influences of 
surprising industry, they lack the qualities which 
secure the fruits of industry, because neither educa- 
tion nor economic circumstances have developed an in- 
dustrial habit. Clever in their resourcefulness, shrewd 
in their bargainings, they surely are. Yet both in 
their agricultural economy and commercial dealings 


they display a total lack of the. most elementary ' 
principles of either technical or business knowledge. 
They look to the Government to put things right, 
but entertain a suspicion of all governmental inter- 
ference, which is not without historic justification. 
A sufficiency, of fairly good land will do .much to 
improve their condition, and at an earlier stage it 
might have prevented the existence to-day of a con- 
gested districts’ problem. But the mere provision of 
land, if not supplemented by the measures which are 
required to enable the people to thrive upon it, can 
at best be a temporary remedy, and might reproduce 
the evil. 

5. The task of enabling these old-world folk to settle 
permanently in West of Ireland homes is no light 
one. As a not unnatural consequence of all that we 
know of their history, they have had no oppoi-tunity of, 
even forming in their minds such an idea of a home as 
would give heart and hope to a peasantry in the 
pursuit of a decent and progressive standard of 
living. In spite of a passionate devotion to : 
their country, and with a fervent desire to 
remain in it, they have, in the poorer districts at 
any rate, little hope or expectation of resisting the i 
call of America, whenever they can afford to 
emigrate. Once the home is broken up the Atlantic- ■ 
is easier to cross than the parish boundary. These i 
adverse factors cannot be ignored either in an analysis 
of the conditions to be dealt with or in the discussion 
of remedial measures. 

The Agrarian View. 

6. The impression somewhat widely prevails that 
the Royal Commission was appointed for the sole pur- 
pose of making a case for compulsory purchase, and 
the suggestion well illustrates the attitude of public; 
opinion towards the problem of congestion. It em- 
phasises the importance of what I conceive to be the 
real value of the present inquiry. The little progress 
so far made towards the solution of the problem 
may be in part, attributable to the way it was 
approached in 1891. The very announcement of a 
remedial policy tended to satisfy the public con- 
science that all that was possible was being done. 
But this is just one of those cases where a wide 
popular understanding of the main factors of the 
problem is an essential element in the solution. 
'Without a public opinion which has developed a con- 
siderable degree of economic thought, an accurate- 
diagnosis, and still less a successful treatment of the 
evil could not be expected. 

7. The influences which have moulded public opinion 
in this matter are well known. The land question 
lias bulked so largely in the public mind that the 
other factors in the problems of agricultural Ireland 
have been little considered. A redistribution of the 
land has been regarded not merely as a first essential 
of a cure for congestion, but as a panacea ; and this 
view lias done much to thwart the efforts of those who 
have sought to build up a sound social economy in 
our rural life. The policy of the State, following 
rather than leading public opinion, has, until quite 
recently, tended to stereotype in the public mind 
what I may call for convenience sake the agrarian 


Reasons for a New Departure. 

8. This view of the conditions, and of the treat- 
ment indicated, appears to mo to account for the 
fact that while the congested districts have shared 
in the economic development of the entire country, 
the relative backwardness of the congested area re- 
mains but little changed. Only in a small way can 
you alter the physical conditions, but there is endless 
scope for human development. If little progress has 
been made towards a solution of the problem of conges- 
tion, it is, perhaps, because it has never been treated 
— as the Royal Commission are now called upon 
by their reference to consider it — as a whole. To sub- 
stantiate this opinion I will trace briefly the origin. 
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•and progress of the congested districts policy since 
1891, when the treatment of congestion first became 
.a matter of Governmental concern, and then sketch 
the evolution of another policy of social and economic 
development which is being worked out in Ireland. 
This will enable me to submit for the consideration of 
the Commission the principles and main lines of 
action which my own • experience leads me to think 
would be best calculated to accelerate social and 
•economic progress in the congested area. 

II.— THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS POLICY. 

9. The creation of the Congested Districts Board 
was due to the awakening of a public conscience 
to the fact that, whatever might be said about 
Irish grievances, there was a state of chronic desti- 
tution in the West of Ireland which could hardly 
be exaggerated. Such a condition of affairs 
was felt to be a disgrace to civilisation and to call 
for prompt and liberal action by the State. There 
was, however, this initial difficulty to overcome. 
While the evil was patent the remedy was not easy. 
■Owing to the concentration of public opinion upon 
the political and the agrarian questions, there was 
no real knowledge of the conditions, and consequently 
a barrenness of suggestion for their treatment. 

10. When I began to study this part of the problem 
of Irish poverty, I happened to come across the late 
James Hack T uke.^vhose fifty years of devoted 
service to the poor Jn ^le West of Ireland has had 
little more recognition than he would have asked for 
it. I opened the conversation by asking him to con- 
sider the possibilities of agricultural co-operation in 
the districts which lie knew so well. The Land Act 
of 1891 had just passed, and I recall his explanation 
of the congested districts clauses, on the preparation 
of which I gathered he had been consulted by the 
-Government. He was of opinion that in the absence 
of representative looal institutions or of voluntary 
organisation for economic and social purposes in rural 
Ireland (of which he appreciated the importance, but 
rather, I thought, exaggerated the difficulties), there 
was no other course possible for treating the congested 
districts than that which was actually adopted — 
•the appointment of a body of philanthropic and well- 
informed volunteer workers with ample funds and a 
free hand. 

11. At the time I quite agreed with Mr. Tuke ; 
but with the wisdom which comes after the event, I 
am inclined to think that, even in the circumstances of 
1891, it would have made for progress if a strong 
Royal Commission had been appointed, had inquired 
into and reported upon the conditions, and had laid 
■down a policy. Apart from the guidance which it 
would have given to the Board, it would have had a 
special value in forming and developing a sound 
public opinion on this complex and difficult question ; 
and that, then as now, I can hardly insist too 
strongly, is a matter of most practical importance. 

12. But this is a dead issue now. For a decade and 
a half the Board has discharged its functions with the 
single object of doing the utmost amount of good to 
the inhabitants of the congested area with the re- 
sources at its command. Upon the value to the 
•country of the work accomplished by the Board it 
is not, of course, for one of its members to speak. 
1 do not fear any impartial judgment on the way in 
which it has fulfilled its mission as it conceived it, 
or rather as it was conceived for it. 

13. In its earlier years the Board’s activities were 
necessarily absorbed in a multiplicity of urgently 
needed direct aids to impoverished districts, which, 
besides being good in themselves, gave the people a 
new sense that they were not altogether neglected in 
their poverty and distress. Furthermore, it furnished to 
those who might in future be charged with the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people in the congested 
area an interesting series of practical experiments. 
The Board’s system of administration has baen 
throughout highly centralised, the chief exception 
being the delegation of a portion of its work to the 
Parish Committees. This was a step in the right 
direction a'nd did good. But the constitution and 
function of these bodies were framed in such a way 
as to make them essentially temporary and at best 
but a partial demonstration of the kind of voluntary 
organisation which, in my view, is urgently needed 
ns a means towards social and economic advancement. 


(b.) The Limitations of the Board’s Folic ij. 

14. All this work which, as I have said, admirably 
fulfilled the task with which the Board was charged, 
is open to one line of constructive criticism. The 
people who were reached by the Board’s beneficence 
unquestionably had their material condition improved 
in a great number of cases. But what of their mental 
outlook? Taking the people as ta whole, what has 
been done to stimulate their self-reliance rather than 
reliance upon external aid ? If the Board’s financial 
assistance were to be withdrawn, what, as the result 
of the Board’s intervention for the last fifteen years, 
would be the effect upon the economic character of the 
communities they have had under their charge? Are 
the people more independent, and are they better organ- 
ised for mutual assistance, and so in a Setter position 
to be helped by the Government and to help them- 
selves ? These are the tests the average thinker on 
social and economic problems will apply, rather than 
the things which can be seen in goodly array in a 
well-organised tour, or read of in the Board’s Annual 
Reports. My criticism of the policy comes to this. 
It has not really got down to the fundamental things, 
and what is more serious, I consider that both from 
its constitution and its organisation, the Board can 
attack the problem only in a very partial way. 

15. The conditions to which I am directing atten- 
tion are just now being well illustrated by the present 
situation in the districts affected by last year’s potato 
blight, and still more by the attitude of local opinion 
towards it. Naturally the Government comes in for 
the whole blame, and when the Co mm issioners visit 
the scene of the calamity, they will hear a good deal 
about the callous inaction of the Department, which, 
having taken over the agricultural work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board would be responsible if any 
negligence could be proved, and is quite prepared to 
defend itself at the proper time. 

16. But here I would draw attention to some salient 
facts of the situation. The Congested Districts Board 
for a long, and the Department for -a short, period 
— to say nothing of similar work done at different 
times by the Royal Dublin Society and the Local 
Government Board — have brought it about that the 
people are thoroughly well informed both as to the 
causes of potato blight and the means of preventing 


17. The chief cause of the failure to prevent the 
visitation last year was that the year before, owing 
to favourable climatic conditions, there was little 
blight ; and those who had not taken the known 
precautions suffered but slightly for their neglect. 
Last year large numbers of those who sprayed the 
year before took chances, with the natural result. 
In many districts spraying was resorted to, but fre- 
quently only by the crude and extravagant methods 
which have to be employed where no spraying 
machine is available. The machines are too costly 
for individual ownership in very poor districts, but 
when a few peasants combine together for joint 
ownership, they quickly get back the price of the 
machine in the saving of the spraying material, and 
pay for it several times over in the saving of the 
crop. But this simple system of combination has 
largely broken down, because while it is everybody's 
interest to keep the machine in order by making 
necessary, but extremely simple, repairs, and replac- 
ing damaged parts at a nominal expenditure, it is 
nobody’s business to do so, and the machines are fre- 
quently allowed to remain unfit for use. 

18. The full significance of this instance, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, cannot be appre- 
ciated except by those who have an intimate personal 
knowledge of the moral as well as the physical diffi- 
culties of the problem. The blight on the potatoes 
is not the real difficulty with which we have 
to deal. What we now need is a policy which has as 
its constant aim not only the inculcation of the 
principles of self-help and self-reliance, but the mak- 
ing of these principles vital .and operative through 
a broadly-conceived scheme for improving the con- 
ditions of the people in rural Ireland? With a 
policy to guide public opinion and a scheme for 
workers, of whom both clerical and lay there are a 
largo number anxious to help, rapid progress can be 
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III.— ANOTHER POLICY OE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 

Three Fundamental Principles. 

19. It is in regard to the administration of State 
aid in such a way as to stimulate self-reliance — to 
evoke and supplement rather than provide a substitute 
for voluntary effort — that the policy and procedure of 
the Congested Districts Board and those of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
differ. At the same time the aims and objects of these 
two bodies are absolutely identical, and it is to be re- 
gretted that so many people restrict their interest in 
the problem of congestion to the .making of invidious 
comparisons between them. When these comparisons 
are not merely personal, but profess to judge the two 
systems of administration on their merits, they ought 
not to have any weight whatever unless they take full 
account of the periods during which the Board and 
the Department have respectively been at work in the 
congested area, the resources at their command, their 
statutory powers, and the support or opposition which 
has been accorded to them in their efforts. In the 
evidence so far tendered upon this issue these con- 
siderations appear to be ignored. 

20. To the inception of the Board I have adverted 
already. The inception of the Department was due 
to a non-political, and therefore little known, move- 
ment which began shortly before the Board was created. 
It attracted a good deal of public notice in connection 
with the formation of the Recess Committee in 1895, 
and still more when the Committee issued its 
Report, which appeared in the autumn of 1896. 
That Report, based upon a wide inquiry into the 
means by which the condition of rural communities 
abroad had been socially and economically improved, 
brought home to thinking Irishmen a wholly new 
conception of the principles underlying State aid to 
agriculture and industry. The plain teaching of the 
facts collected was that wherever rural communities, 
formerly depressed, were now progressive, the change 
was invariably due to the operation of three chief 
agencies — education, representation, and organisation. 

21. To this threefold principle of the Recess Com- 
mittee Mr. Gerald Balfour, after he had created the 
new Local Government machinery in 1898, sought to 
give full legislative effect in the Act creating the De- 
partment in 1899. Education, practical and special- 
ised, as distinct from general, was included in the 
statutory functions of the Department ; representa- 
tion is, to a degree unprecedented in these islands, 
embodied in its constitution, and is the distinguish- 
ing feature of its administration ; and organisation 
is coming to be recognised as a vitally essential 
feature of the Department’s administrative policy. I 
propose now to show how the intentions of Parlia- 
ment are being carried out in the three main direc- 
tions, and to give my reasons for believing that the 
system of the Department is applicable to all the 
work which has to be done in the congested area other 
than the purchase and resale of land. 

(1) Education. 

22. Upon the educational functions of the Depart- 
ment I need speak here only in the most general 
terms, as the details are to be thoroughly explained 
by Professor Campbell and Mr. Fletcher, its two 
chief officers for agriculture and technical in- 
struction, respectively. It is enough here to say 
that the Department is gradually developing in 
the country a complete system of technical instruc- 
tion for agriculture, for the subsidiary industries, and 
for manufactures of an urban character. The modi- 
fication of this system for backward rural districts 
has been thoroughly worked out, and only awaits the 
necessary sanction and certain additional funds, 
which will be specified in detail, for its extension into 
the congested area. I am, of course, aware that the 
success of technical education must depend largely 
upon the general education of the country. The evi- 
dence to be tendered will deal fully with the working 
relations which should be established between the 
Department and the Board of National Education. 

(2) Representation. 

23. The question of representation raises a very large 
and important issue. In giving effect to this prin- 
ciple, the Department has acted upon the belief that 


what the Government can do to improve the condi- 
tion of even the poorest communities is of immea- 
surably less value than what they can do to . help 
themselves. It is well known that the opposite view 
generally prevails in backward rural districts ; and 
this is especially the case in Ireland, where the people 
still cherish resentment over the action of the Govern- 
ment in the past, to which they not unnaturally 
attribute all that is wrong in their present condition. 
It is just this feeling which makes the problem of 
congestion so extremely difficult to solve, especially 
for those who hold, as I do, that the people them- 
selves must, in one way or another, be mainly instru- 
mental in its solution. But in spite of its difficulties 
—I might almost say because of its difficulties— 
I adhere to the fulfilment of three cardinal con- 
ditions as essential to a true solution of the prob- 
lem. The people to be helped must be induced 
to take a practical interest in working out their 
own economic salvation ; public opinion must recog- 
nise the essential necessity of this limitation upon 
external aid ; and the administrative machinery, 
through which the Government is to do its part,, 
must be framed and worked with the constant aim 
of evoking local effort and informing public opinion. 
24. The practical question, therefore, to be decided 
and none can be of more vital public import- 
a r Ce T 1S U w hether the self-government machinery 
of the County and Rural District Councils is to be 
used .as far as possible to deal with the problem. Is- 
the work to be done through a nominated or an elec- 
tive system, or through a combination of the two?' 
A good deal of confusion arises from the assumption 
that a nominative system cannot be a representative 
system, although, curiously, it is frequently argued 
tiiat the Congested Districts Board, which is wholly 
nomina,ted, is representative, and the Department, 
wiucii in that part of its administration with which 
we are here chiefly concerned is controlled by bodies 
mainly elected, is not representative. The De- 
partment has had practical demonstration of 
the value of a nominated element in bodies 
predominantly elective. It is true that, in 
the carrying out of much practical work, it is often 
easier to insure efficiency by central administration. 
■But where, looking beyond material things a 
strengthening of the economic and social character of 
the people is a fundamental aim, the association of 
the people in- a more or less responsible capacity with 
the work is highly desirable. My experience in the 
Department for the last six years has convinced me 
that a constitution and a procedure based to some ex- 
tent on representative principles would have enabled 
the Congested Districts Board to have made far more 
progress in that part of the work of regeneration to- 
winch 1 am here giving chief prominence. The only 
difficulty m the way is the undeveloped state of the 
public opinion with which we have to work. But. 
the operation of representative machinery in deal- 
ing with the conditions is itself by far the best means 
yet devised of developing a sound public opinion, and 
so breaking the vicious circle. 

25 The cardinal difference between the constitutions- 
ol the Board and the Department, as regards 
their representative character, is due simply to 
the fact that they are the creation of diffe- 

:T nt Jr n0t \ 0f * lme V The one before, 

the other after, the Local Government Act. I 
do not hold a brief for the present administration of 
the Department of Agriculture— that case is being tried 
m another court. But I wish ’to say that the funda- 
mental principles on which the Department is based 
are ot greater importance than the goodness or badness 
ol the present administration. The principle of repre- 
sentation is a vital one under modern social and 
economic as well as under modem political develop- 
ment ; and I believe the Commission should make it a 
principle on which to base its proposals for a sound 
scheme for dealing with congestion in Ireland. 

(3) Organisation. 

26. The third of the new agencies in the Recess 
Committee s scheme of social and economic develop- 
ment is the one with which I anticipate the Royal 
Commission will have the greatest difficulty. The 
action of the Department in the matter has given rise 
to much heated controversy, with the inevitable result 
■that the whole question is confused by false issues 
Agricultural organisation in Ireland takes the form of 
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-co-operation, upon which the trader and the farmer, to 
put it mildly, do not see eye to eye. The political in- 
fluence of the traders in rural Ireland could hardly be 
exaggerated, and their opposition to the Department’s 
support of tlie agricultural co-operation movement is 
very strenuous. The opposition will gradually disap- 
pear, because it can be demonstrated that there is no 
real conflict of interest between the farmer and the 
trader ; indeed, it has greatly moderated since the 
days when a well-known journal described co-operation 
in Ireland as the invention of the devil, the present 
writer filling the title role in the tragedy. 

27. I must first explain what is meant by the term 
organisation, as it is here used. Representation, as 
being worked out in conjunction with local adminis- 
trative bodies, of course implies organisation ; but I 
use the latter term in the voluntary as distinct from 
the official sense. It applies to combinations for purely 
business purposes, the Government’s action in the 
matter being limited to teaching people or getting them 
taught how to combine themselves into co-operative 
associations for the more profitable conduct of every 
branch of farming. At the same time the Department 
takes no part in or responsibility for the business 
transactions of any societies which they may be in- 
strumental in creating. 

The Council of Agriculture and Agricultural Co- 
operation. 

28. It is not necessary to develop here the case for 
agricultural co-operation, but I think it highly relevant 
to explain exactly where this part of the Department’s 
policy stands at the moment, and how the action we 
have taken has been sanctioned by the instrument of 
public opinion, to which, by our representative con- 
stitution, we are bound to listen — the Council of Agri- 
culture. 

29. At the spring meeting of the Council of Agri- 
culture last year the principle of agricultural co-opera- 
tion was not only affirmed, but the Department was 
instructed to see that the farmers were organised into 
the proper associations to give practical effect to the 
co-operative theory. The question as to whether far- 
mers should be taught the principles and working 
details of agricultural co-operation by the Department 
(either through its officials or through officials ap- 
pointed by the County Councils under the Depart- 
mental system of delegating its local administration), 
or whether the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
should be employed to do the work under such control 
as the Department, which was to supply a large portion 
of the funds out of public moneys, should determine 
to exercise, was postponed to the autumn meeting. In 
the meantime I was instructed to issue to the members 
of the Council a Memorandum, placing the issue before 
them from the Department’s point of view.* 

30. The Department’s policy in this matter is 
dictated by two main considerations. Firstly, agri- 
cultural co-operation is now generally admitted to be 
essential to the success of farming, especially small 
farming, as a business ; secondly, it is found that both 
tlie central department and the local representative 
bodies are seriously handicapped in comparison with 
similar institutions elsewhere by the fact of the 
farmers not being organised on the lines which have 
been adopted in every progressive foreign country. 
Therefore, organisation becomes essentially necessary 
— to the farmer for business reasons, to the Depart- 
ment for administrative reasons. 

31. After a full day’s debate at the autumn meeting 
the following amendment to a resolution in the opposite 
sense was carried by a majority of over two to one of 
those who voted : — 

“This meeting of the Council, having regard to 
the unanimous resolution of the Council Meeting of 
16th May, expressing the opinion that it is desirable 
that the Department should promote agricultural 
organisation and provide the funds necessary for the 
purpose, recommends that the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, which is the only existing body 
having a special knowledge of this work, should be 


aided in carrying out an approved scheme of agri- 
cultural organisation, subject to effective supervision 
of all expenditure in connection therewith by the 
Department ; and that, with a view to stimulating 
contributions from societies and subscribers, and thus 
securing greater economy, as well as evoking a greater 
measure of local effort, the subsidy granted by the 
Department should be in the form of a pro rata con- 
tribution.” 

It has been suggested that this result was due to 
the nominated element ; but this was not tlie case, as- 
if not a single nominated member had voted, there 
would still have been a majority in favour of the- 
amendment. 

Small Holdings Committee and Agricultural. Co- 
operation. 

32. Since this meeting took place the report of the 
Departmental Committee, appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, upon small holdings in 
Great Britain (Cd. 3277), has been issued. From its 
summary of recommendations I may quote the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ That practical steps be taken by Govern- 
ment to promote all forms of agricultural co- 
operation, and especially to encourage the forma- 
tion of Agricultural Credit Societies by means of 
State loans, on approved security of a Central Co- 
operative Agricultural Credit Association. 

“ That an annual grant be made to the Agri- 
cultural Organisation Society by tlie Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, under 6uch limitations 
as the Board may think desirable.” 

Five out of the eleven members of the committee 
append reservations or supplementary reports. Not one 
takes exceptions to the recommendations as regards 
agricultural co-operation. Three give special em- 
phasis to them. I never have been more certain of 
anything in the course of my work upon the problems 
of rural life in Ireland than that the issue submitted 
to the Council of Agriculture at, their last meeting 
was decided on its merits. 

Special need for Agricultural Co-operation in poor 
districts in relation to land, labour and capital. 

33. I will say no more on the general question of agri- 
cultural co-operation as a factor in agricultural de- 
velopment, but I think it well to dwell for a moment 
upon those aspects of this kind of organisation which 
have a special bearing upon tlie economy of depressed 
rural districts. Agricultural co-operation is now 
recognised to be advantageous to all kinds of farming, 
but the lower you go down the economic scale the 
more important a resource it becomes, and, curiously, 
the more amenable are agriculturists to co-operative 
organisation. When you face the problem of setting 
up a peasant proprietary on small holdings, unless you 
postulate a thorough oiganisation on sound co-operative 
lines, you are simply setting up an institution which 
will never be self-supporting. I have long held 
that while the peasant proprietor is, under 
modern conditions of agricultural production 
and distribution, generally uneconomic, a pea- 
sant proprietary properly constituted may yet be 
the best device for extracting the maximum amount 
of wealth from the land. To make the paradox true 
it is essential to introduce that form of voluntary 
association which is the counterpart of tlie combina- 
tions resorted to in every industrial and commercial 
undertaking of an urban character. This I hold to 
be an essential condition of a properly-constituted 
peasant proprietary. No opponent of agricultural co- 
operation has suggested any alternative means by 
which the disadvantages under which the small pro- 
ducer labours as compared with the large farmer can 
be lessened. 

34. I have never believed in co-operative ownership, 
of land, but co-operation may be a very helpful re- 
source in the utilisation of the land in the congested 
area. The Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
have initiated a few experiments in co-operative graz- 
ing which have yielded hopeful results. The system 
applies to land which is either too bad or too good 


* This memorandum, and also the address with which X opened the debate at the Autumn meeting of the Council (rode 
Department’s Journal for January, 1907), will explain fully the reasons which induced the Council to decide in favour of employing 
the Irish Agricultural Organization Society to do the work of organization It is interesting to note that tlie chief argument against, 
the course adopted wa3 that it seemed to reflect upon the administrative capacity of the representative bodies through which the. 
Department does its local work. But the great majority of the members saw that there was an immense advantage in handing over the- 
work to a voluntary association which had been engaged in it for a dozen years. 
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to be profitably broken up, and enables the small cul- 
tivator to operate at a distance from his holding, 
■with the minimum expenditure of time and money 
in the management of the scheme. To go further 
into the matter here would lead me into too much 
detail, but I have mentioned it, because it is one 
of the means by which we might, in some cases, obviate 
the necessity for migration, which is always not only 
a difficult, blit also a costly operation. 

35. A fully developed system of agricultural co- 
operation would also prove to be an invaluable re- 
source in surmounting the labour difficulty of poor 
communities. One of the inherent difficulties of the 
small holding is that the family in possession must 
sometimes be deficient in labour power. No form of 
organisation can be devised which will countervail 
the circumstance of all the children of any generation 
happening to be girls ; but a well thought out and 
comprehensive scheme of agricultural co-operation can 
go a long way towards meeting the difficulty. The 
weak family will often be able to devolve upon the 
strong association most of its business and some of its 
agricultural operations, to the mutual advantage both 
of the family and of the association. 

36. The need for co-operation is even more press- 
ing when we come to consider the question 
of capital. The peasant proprietary now in 
course of creation will start with a serious deficiency 
in both fixed and working capital. If this deficiency 
is not supplied, the new agrarian order will break 
down. I do not mean that the State will lose the 
money advanced, but only that the obligation will not 
be discharged by those whom the whole policy was 
designed to settle permanently upon the land. They 
will sell out and go, a result which should be safe- 
guarded against at least until the new peasant proprie- 
tary have had a fair start. The fixed capital required is 
in respect of buildings, especially outhouses, which are, 
as Professor Campbell will explain, a first essential. 
•Capital for this requirement might, I think, be ad- 
vanced by the State on loan, and, in the case of small 
holders, repaid by an addition to the annuity. But 
even then in a great number of cases the small 
holders will require additional capital for live stock, 
plant, implements, machinery, etc., and whether the 
working capital for these purposes is derived, by 
means of short loans, from public funds or from pri- 
vate sources, we should strive to develop in Ireland a 
system of agricultural credit, based upon mutual se- 
curity equal to the best which is to be found in the 
progressive peasant communities abroad. If this is 
not done there will be grave danger of the new pro- 
prietors mortgaging the interest in their holdings, a 
practice to be prevented if possible. 

37. Upon this matter some interesting evidence has 
been given by one of the most gifted sociologists who 
have ever personally studied and done practical work 
upon the problems of Irish congestion, Mr. George 
Russell, the Assistant Secretary of the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society, and more will be given by 
the Secretary, Mr. Anderson. A great deal might 
be added to what Mr. Russell has said upon 
the present relations between the trader and 
customer in the poorest districts. I have myself col- 
lected a mass of information upon this subject which 
is of necessity confidential, and cannot therefore 
be published. I may say, however, that it has confirmed 
my belief that it is well within the possibilities of a 
broadly-conceived and comprehensive scheme of agri- 
cultural organisation to effect a gradual change in 
these relations, which will not only get rid of barter 
and long credit, but lessen the temptation to drink, 
with enormous benefit to the body of customers, and 
without any loss to the trader. 

Educational Value of the Three Cardinal Principles. 

38. I hope I have now made clear to the Commis- 
sion the fundamental ideas underlying the Depart- 
ment’s policy. I believe that our three guiding prin- 
ciples are being imported into the social economy 
of rural Ireland in a way which must in the near 
future produce a profound effect upon the life of the 
people. We give the first place to education, and 
we try to work our other two main principles 
so as to be as educational as possible. Politically 
the rapid decentralisation of our schemes is educa- 
tional in the best sense of the word, and organisation 
is in reality the business education of adults. It is 
■true that an ideal system of general education would, 
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and I hope some day will, do away with the necessity 
for Governmental intervention in the matter. It has 
done so in many European countries where the people 
certainly have not a higher degree of intelligence than 
the Irish. Organisation cannot be taught to those 
who have not entered upon the business of their 
lives, and therefore is not a school subject. In the 
present backward state of the country. Governmental 
promotion of this means of commercially educating 
adults is, I think, wholly justified. 

The administration question. Single and dual 
administration. 

39. In the course of my examination, I dwelt upon 
the necessity of substituting single for dual adminis- 
tration of analogous Governmental functions in the 
congested districts. I was then speaking from ex- 
perience of the working of the Board and the Depart- 
ment, and founded my argument upon administrative 
convenience, simplicity and economy. I had also in 
my mind the far more important consideration of 
economic, political and social principle which I have 
now had an opportunity of explaining. Were no 
really important question of principle involved, I 
should hesitate to suggest the discontinuance of a body 
whose members have displayed towards each other a 
spirit of conciliation which is too valuable an asset 
in Irish public life to be lightly sacrificed. I am the 
best witness to this spirit as my views have increas- 
ingly diverged from those held by the majority of my 
colleagues. • 

40. The argument in favour of leaving the con- 
gested districts under the charge of the Board, and 
confining the operations of the Department to the 
rest of the count’y seems to be based on, 
firstly, the greater popularity enjoyed by the 
older institution, and secondly, its long ex- 
perience and the intimate knowledge of the con- 
gested districts possessed by some of its members. It 
is further urged that the economic level of very poor 
rural communities must be raised before they are fit 
subjects for the Department’s system. 

41. Now, I have already stated in my official evi- 
dence that the experience and local knowledge of the 
Board ought to be utilised* ; nor do I see any reason 
why whatever sum may be added to the Department’s 
endowment fund in respect of work in the congested 
districts should not be regarded .as specially ear- 
marked for that purpose, and this sum administered 
by the Department and the Agricultural Board with 
the aid of a special 'Committee for these dis- 
tricts. I believe that if the members of the Con- 
gested Districts Board fell in with this suggestion 
and gave their active support to the new regime, they 
would be exercising an immensely more helpful in- 
fluence upon the people whose condition they desire 
to improve. 

42. The popularity of the Board has been attri- 
buted to its independence of Governmental control. 
This view will hardly commend itself to any serious 
thinker upon the duties and functions of government 
in the matter. Obviously there must be some central 
control where central as distinct from local funds are 
employed. To argue otherwise would not strengthen 
the case before Parliament for additional funds which 
will be required if a larger policy is to be adopted. 
Nor, I submit, can popularity, in the most widely 
accepted sense of the term, be taken as a test of the 
soundness of measures, either legislative or adminis- 
trative, which taim at the social and economic de- 
velopment of backward and depressed communities. 
The history of the world’s greatest social reformers 
tells all the other way. Personally, I think it good 
for reform that reformers generally have to struggle 
against the stream. The Department’s policy has, I am 
convinced, been made more constructive by the un- 
tiring vigilance of its critics, and I doubt whether 
immunity from criticism has been altogether to the 
advantage of the Congested Districts Board. 

43. The real question is, however, whether in the 
poorer districts, where the people are unquestionably 
on an economic level which intensifies the difficulty 
of remedial treatment, the system advocated by the 
Department can be successfully applied. I firmly be- 
lieve that it can, that the system is elastic, and that 


* See Questions 18315-18323 of evidence. 
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it is what is required for the congested districts as 
for the rest of the country. If, as I hold, the 
differences in the economic level are differences of 
degree and not of kind, the distinction between con- 
gested and non-congested districts and communities 
should be regarded as a temporary expedient for 
which the necessity has passed ; and the wisdom of 
continuing two central institutions, operating side 
by side in the same or adjoining areas, dealing with 
analogous conditions upon different principles of ad- 
ministration, can hardly be sustained. 


IV. THE RE-SETTLEMENT OF THE LAND. 

The acquisition of land for enlargement of holdings 
and migration. 

44. Following the order of treatment which presents 
itself to my mind as the best way of approaching the. 
problem, I have reserved to the last the factor of the 
land, which I know generally holds the first place and 
overshadows all other aspects of what should be 
treated as “the problem of congestion as a whole.” 
This part of the subject can be considered under two 
distinct heads: — the acquisition of additional land 
for the purposes of migration and enlargement of 
holdings, and the subsequent utilisation of whatever 
land it may be decided to acquire, compulsorily or 
otherwise. This is not the branch of the subject to 
which I have devoted chief thought and attention, and 
consequently my opinions will not weigh against 
those of many other witnesses who have special know- 
ledge of land tenure, or who are charged with ad- 
ministering the Land Acts. I must, however, give 
my views, for what they are worth, upon the prin- 
ciples which should govern such resettlement of the 
people upon the land as may be feasible, because 
every other factor in the problem I am treating must 
be considered in its relation to this difficult opera- 


45. I was one? of those who assented to the some- 
what obvious proposition (embodied in a resolution 
of the Congested Districts Board, of which much has 
been heard, and from which much is expected) that if 
the Board could not otherwise! obtain the land 
it required for such enlargement of existing and cre- 
ation of new holdings as was necessary for the relief 
of congestion, it must be enabled to acquire it com- 
pulsorily at a fair price. The resolution was at the 
time premature, because the resources of voluntary 
purchase with State assistance had not been sufficiently 
tned Whether the time has now come for compulsory 
legislation, the Commission will have the best op- 
portunity of deciding. Should the evidence show 
compulsory powers to have become necessary, two 
important questions will arise: — to whom these powers 
are to be entrusted, and within what limitations they 
shall be exercised. 

46. Upon the first of these issues I should not have 
ventured to express an opinion, had it not been that 
one of the Commissioners at the conclusion of my 
examination intimated that he particularly wished to 
know what I thought about it.* From the administra- 
tive point of view, the arguments I have advanced in 
favour of single as against dual administration in 
rural Ireland in matters of social and economic de- 
velopment are in principle applicable to the purchase 
and re-sale of land. If the prices given by two bodies 
operating m adjoining or in the same areas were 
based upon a uniform system of valuation, I see no 
reason for, and many against, two sets of valuers If 
the system of valuation is different, the case would be 
still worse. I also see grave objections to having two 
bodies in Ireland acting independently, one buying 
land which the other might more urgently require or 
more profitably use. But, as in the other sphere of 
administration, the personnel of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should be utilised in an advisory capa- 

it 1 . resettle ment of the land there should be 
the fullest co-operation between the land-purchasing 
wS “I T* ?T h0 are in ^arge of the economic 
functions not directly concerned with land tenure. 
Tils will not be facilitated by having two adminis- 
tiative bodies, rather than one, in either or both 
spheres of administration. 

, 5'i 7£° n the - li J m | t f tions within which compulsion 
should be exercised I have some strong convictions. I 
have not before me information which would justify 
me m offering any confident opinion as to what 


lands should be included in such a schedule as that 
which the Crofter Commission were given powers to 
make. The lands about which the least difficulty will 
be felt are the untenanted lands, exclusive of demesnes, 
chiefly in the Province of Connaught, and which 
on account of their situation are immediately available 
for the relief of congestion. Where the line should be 
drawn must be decided by Parliament when it has the 
advantage of such an exhaustive inquiry as the Com- 
mission will have made. But I strongly hold that 
it should be drawn somewhere. In a country 
where land hunger is a potent economic influence, 
whenever compulsory purchase is under discussion 
there will be a demand for its unrestricted appli- 
cation. Tenanted and untenanted land alike, right 
up to the gates of the Phcenix Park, will be considered 
to be available. 

48. It is in view of the probability that untenanted 
land will prove insufficient for the needs of the Go- 
vernment, and of the consequent agitation which may 
arise for the “scaling down” of large holdings, that 
I think it essentially important that an early deci- 
sion should be come to in this matter. The 
Department believes— and Professor Campbell’s evi- 
dence sets out fully the reasons upon which the belief 
is based — that a revolution in our whole sys- 
tem of agriculture has become urgently necessary. 
In this revolution the large farmers will have to take 
a leading part, involving the investment of a good 
deal of capital and a greatly increased employment of 
labour. I shall return to this subject. But here I 
desire to state my strong opinion that, in the interest 
of the small struggling farmer and the agricultural 
labourer, the large farmer should be given every in- 
ducement to extend his farming operations. This he 
will not do if the fear of expropriation hangs over 
him. 

49. It may be argued, and I for one should not 
resist the argument, that the Act of 1903 should have 
dealt upon different principles with the poorer and 
the better off parts of the country ; and certainly State 
advances of £7,000 to a single tenant to enable him to 
acquire his holding look strange in view of the land 
situation with which the Royal Commission is con- 
fronted in the West. But we must not forget how pre- 
dominantly agriculture furnishes the basis of the 
country’s material wealth and how vitally important 
it is to build up our staple industry. In agriculture, 
as in commerce and manufacture, confidence is essen- 
tial to progress. Neither capital nor enterprise will 
be attracted to agricultural pursuits, if, to use a 
pregnant phrase of the German economist, Dr. 
Moritz Bonn, the impression is created that “ in land 
legislation, finality means next Government.” 

50. If the views which the Department submits 
are accepted by the Commission, the necessity for a 
statement of policy in the exercise of compulsory 
powers will become apparent. I therefore provision- 
ally submit, for the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners, the general principle which appears to me to 
reconcile public interests and private rights and at the 
same time to accord with the real end in view. 
Looking at the matter in its relations to the 
practical problem before us, I feel that com- 
pulsory powers should only be employed in favour of 
settlers who can be relied upon to use the land for 
the economic strengthening of the country. There 
should be at least a strong probability that the land 
will be made more productive in virtue of the industry 
and intelligence which is going to be devoted to its 
cultivation. 

The redistribution of the land. Its difficulties. 

51. There remains to be considered the conditions 
which affect the redistribution of the unallocated 
lands which are already in the hands of the Congested 
Districts Board and the Estates Commissioners, 
and may yet be acquired by them. I know that the 
treatment of this part of the problem which commends 
itself to my judgment will be regarded by some as 
theoretical and unpractical. But a long and some- 
what full experience of work upon analogous pro- 
blems has convinced me of the absolute necessity of 
making a good deal of abstract reasoning the founda- 
tion of practical work in which you want to enlist the 
sympathy and help of intelligent but not well edu- 
cated communities. It may too be held that 
the Royal Commission should not waste its time i,n 
philosophical treatises, but should, after hearing whne 
practical men have got to say, make a few straight- 


*See questions 18504 and 18507. 
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forward businesslike, simple recommendations that 
.everybody can understand, and the Government can 
adopt. I shall, however, assume that the Royal 
Commission will endeavour both to establish prin- 
ciples which will stand the analysis of economists and 
sociologists, and also to indicate the compromise be- 
tween what is ideally best and what is politically 
possible. 

,52. Foreign analogies might be cited which would 
strongly support the position I have taken up. But 
I need not go outside these islands for both thought 
and practical work upon cognate problems. No one 
-can i-ead carefully the recently issued report of the 
•Small Holdings Committee without being impressed with 
the extreme difficulty of placing small holdings on a 
■sound and permanent basis under existing economic 
■conditions. The Committee does not appear to hesi- 
tate to ask for any legislation which may be necessary 
to deal with the land. There is in Great Britain no 
land hunger and no agrarian agitation to be reckoned 
with. The Committee are able, therefore, to take a 
broad and philosophic view of the situation, and 
the chief value of their report is that they treat the 
land factor in its relation to all the other factors of 
the problem of rural life. 

53. It is significant that in Great Britain, wh'lo 
the Small Holdings Acts are almost as inoperative 
as the. Compulsory Education Act in Ireland, the 
Allotment Acts have been altogether successful. In 
the few cases where small holdings have succeeded 
the success was generally due to the enthusiasm 
of those who initiated and Organised them. In 
most instances the landlords were the prime movers. 
This is particularly the case in the Scottish crofter 
districts. The chief condition insisted upon in the re- 
port, and abundantly supported by the evidence, is the 
fitness of the holder to work the holding profitably 
■Where this is not assured, a probationary period is 
(suggested. The promotion of agricultural co-opera- 
ifcion by the State, as I have already said, is laid 
■down as an essential element of a sound economy 
■for rural communities with small holdings. Agri- 
cultural education is to be further assisted by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries ; and in rural 
and semi-rural schools subjects based on rural needs 
are to be made compulsory, and school gardens are to 
be provided. The Committee hold that until all 
these tilings are done the distribution of land should 
be regarded as being in the experimental stage. 

54. The conditions in Ireland are, of course, wholly 
dissimilar to those which prevail in the rural districts 
•of Great Britain ; but, unfortunately, the differences, 
so far as they affect the problem we are considering, 
are not favourable to the poorer country. All over 
Europe an economic revolution has taken place in 
agricultural production and distribution, and our 
people have been neither technically nor commercially 
prepared to meet the altered conditions and compete 
in the modern market. There have not yet been 
developed in them the qualities which are essential to 
agricultural success. It would be folly to ignore so 
significant a fact as the aversion of the Irish in 
America from agricultural pursuits. There at any 
rate no readjustment of the land laws was needed to 
•establish our people, on the best farming lands of the 
world had they been so inclined. The rural exodus 
and urban concentration, perhaps the most marked 
features of western civilisation, are sociological quite 
as much as economic tendencies; and it happens 
that the great majority of the Irish people have just 
the character and temperament to put them in the van 
of the movement towards the town. In this respect 
they were only a little in advance of the times in 
the life they chose in the United States. Social and 
intellectual organisations in Ireland will have to join 
fqrcr3 with governmental agencies if our people are 
to be kept upon the land. 

'55. In addition to these general considerations there 
ate special difficulties which must be first recognised 
and then dealt with in any scheme of re-settlement. 
By a Parliamentary compact it is agreed that the 
-evicted tenants must be provided for ; but years spent 
in exile from the land do not increase whatever 
•qualifications they may formerly have possessed for 
successful husbandry. And they are not the most 
difficult people to provide for. There are cer- 
tain areas, South-West Connemara probably being 
the most difficult to deal with, where the landholders 
. afe in a state of chronic destitution, and where they 


are, by every circumstance of their past history and 
present condition, utterly unfitted to succeed upon 
economic holdings. They can and must be made self- 
supporting on the land, but this cannot be accom- 
plished by giving them farms and calling them 
farmers. 

Advantages of a Variety of Holdings. A Classification. 

56. I have thought it necessary to give this rough 
survey of the conditions which affect the re-settlement 
of the land, but I do not suggest that the difficulties 
inherent in the situation are an excuse for deferring 
redistribution. We cannot put off the provision of 
farms until we have educated and organised the 
people to use them to the best advantage ; but what 
I contend is that in carrying out the work we must 
allow for the defective conditions, and that the 
parcelling of the land into what may be supposed to 
be economic holdings may, unless very great care be 
taken, create, in the long run, a much less prosperous 
peasantry than a more carefully thought out policy 
would have ensured. 

57. But whether the process of re-settlement be rapid 
or protracted, some working principles must be agreed 
to. I will, therefore, submit my own views as to the 
way in which the holdings of the future should be 
constituted. For the sake of clearness I am going 
to use a terminology suggested by the well-known 
distinction between holdings and allotments adopted 
in recent legislation. In Ireland we have already pro- 
vided for us the term economic holding. This I 
retain and take it to mean a farm upon which, given 
a fair degree of efficiency, a family will be able to 
support a decent standard of comfort. Any holding 
upon which the occupant can do more than this I 
shall call a 1 hyper-economic- holding ’ (throwing the 
responsibility for this nomenclature upon those 
who ran into Greek before me) ; and for pieces 
of agricultural land which will not provide sub- 
sistence for a family without external resources I 
shall use the term allotment. 

58. I shall not attempt to fix the propor- 
tion which these three divisions of land should 
in the new agrarian order, bear to each other. 
This is a matter which neither the Royal Commission 
nor Parliament can now determine. It is safe to 
predict that in their dealings with the chief agent 
of production in Ireland, the economic law will 
ultimately dispose of all that the Royal Commission 
may propose. The strong family of one generation 
may be the weak family of the next, and no ingenuity 
can preserve an equality in land-holding while fitness 
for conducting the industry of fanning varies. The 
strong family will get more land, and the “ long, 
weak ” family will have to do with less land, make 
what laws you will. 

(1.) The Economic Holding. 

59. I am not, I repeat, arguing against action. 
Even if no higher ground be taken than the financial 
considerations involved, the Government is under the 
necessity of devising a policy for raising the economic 
level of the poorer rural districts. If such a policy 
is to gain the wholehearted support of the Irish 
people it must have as its aim and justification the 
settlement of as many people upon the land as can 
be reasonably expected to maintain themselves upon 
it in decency and comfort. Towards such an end the 
division of the entire agricultural area into a sort 
of chess-board of economic holdings appears to be the 
most popular means. 1 have heard people talk as 
if the carrying out of such a scheme required no greater 
intellectual effort than the simple arithmetical process 
of dividing the available acres by the number of de- 
serving applicants. 

60. The difficulties, however, of the chess-board 
solution do not relate only to the pieces, but also to 
the' board itself. Nobody knows yet, or can know 
what an economic holding is. It is a purely relative 
tern, dependent upon the standard of comfort which 
is to prevail, the efficiency of the holder and his 
economic environment. In any real solution of the 
main problem each of these factors will be 
materially affected. The standard of comfort 
is l-ising rapidly, and anyone who keeps in 
touch with the movement of popular thought 
in Ireland knows that the causes of the rise will operate 
increasingly in years to come.- And, as it rises' the 
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•economic holding must expand to meet the larger re- 
quirements of the holder. 

61. On the other hand, the economic hold- 
ing may be contracted by the operation of 
new causes. • It is quite possible, indeed it is 
necessary, to revolutionise the technical and com- 
mercial methods of Irish agriculture. The foun- 
dations for such a development are being labo- 
riously laid in the country by means which Professor 
Campbell will explain in detail. The introduction of a 
more intensive- cultivation, the reorganisation of the 
entire business of farming upon co-operative lines, the 
encouragement of home industries, and a more thrifty 
domestic economy will, taken together, enable the 
Irish peasant to support the agreed standard of com- 
.fort on a lesser amount of land than he now requires. 
The Irish peasant of to-day requires much more 
land than does, for example, a French, Belgian, Dutch, 
or North Italian peasant. If the methods which have 
enabled these peasants to improve their condition are. 
mutatis mutandis, introduced and persistently practised 
in Ireland, it may be that the Irish peasant will before 
long prosper upon a holding from which he would now 
have to emigrate. Where, in the determination of the 
economic holding, the balance between larger needs 
requiring more land, and greater efficiency and economy, 
enabling the family to support itself with less land, 
will ultimately be struck, cannot now be confidently 
stated. 

62. The earlier experience of the Congested Districts 
Board in migration and enlargement of holdings was 
more valuable in its negative than in its positive re- 
sults. This was incidental to the conditions with 
which they had to deal. I remember when the con- 
ditions of the time forced the Board to take, as the 
test of an economic holding, the Valuation below 
which experience showed that in time of excep- 
tional distress the families came upon the rates, 
the minimum valuation being fixed at £6. But then 
we were dealing with emergency conditions, and had 
very limited opportunities of acquiring suitable land 
for our purpose. We could not discuss a standard of 
comfort when we were face to face with the question 
of existence. 

. 63. The later operations of the Board are of more 
positive value ; but I gather from the evidence of Mr. 
Doran, who speaks from the fullest knowledge, that 
the Board is very far from being in a position to stan- 
dardise the economic holding. Even where content- 
ment reigns upon the Board's newly settled estates, 
careful account must be taken of the fact that, under 
the Board’s system, the wisdom of which I am not 
calling in question, the migrants and purchasing 
tenants have been paid considerable sums in wages 
for making improvements on their holdings. 
Furthermore, the payment of large sums as wages 
to the tenant purchasers on the Board’s estates for 
engineering works creates conditions of temporary 
prosperity. Persons, who are in a position to 
influence public opinion have, to my knowledge, 
been completely misled owing to ignorance of 
these facts, and have created an impression that the 
operations of the Board have produced a general im- 
provement of conditions far beyond anything which the 
Board itself would claim for them. One of the ad- 
verse factors to be reckoned with is the reaction which 
may set m when this assistance, necessarily temporarv. 
is withdrawn. 

64. The question of a standard of comfort, in its 
relation to the re-settlement of the land, is by no 
means merely academic. I agree with the object at 
which tlie advocates of the chess-board solution are 
aimmg the settlement of as many families as pos- 
sible on ihe land. The larger the proportion of truly 
economic holdings in the re-settlement the better for 
the nation. But if the re-settlement is to be per- 
manent, it must be a natural social evolution, and 
this cannot take place until a standard of comfort is 
• a . n abstraction, as glibly talked about as the 
economic holding, but a concrete reality in the life 

of thfc S'" Ver l good . test of the realisation 
of this ideal would be the passing of that well known 
clanger to peasant proprietaries, sub-division. We 
want to create in Ireland a situation analogous to 
that existing m France, where, although the laws of 

* In this connection I ma y be permitted to refei 
its influence upon the fortunes of the race abroad. See Ireland 


inheritance actually encourage sub-division, sub- 
division stops when the holdings are reduced to the 
minimum size consistent with the maintenance of the 
established standard of comfort. The law may pre- 
vent sub-division, but it cannot deal with the far 
more important factor, the desire to sub-divide. This 
can be treated effectively in one way, and one way 
only— by the establishment through education of what 
is one of the very elements of civilisation, a standard 
of comfort which people cannot sacrifice without loss 
of self respect. This is one of the chief objects of the 
Department’s teaching of domestic economy.* 

(2.) Ilyper-economic Holdings for Ex-Landlords and 
Strong Farmers. 

65. It will be recognised that the whole question is 
one of great difficulty, but I hope my object will not 
be misunderstood. So far from wishing to delay the 
re-settlement of the land, I am anxious to get the 
peasantry settled as thickly and as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with their well-being. I believe this end will 
be best attained by a variety of holdings, or (to use 
the above-mentioned, terminology) by supplementing 
the economic holdings with hyper-economic holdings 
and with allotments. This view is based upon a wide 
range of considerations, but I shall restrict myself to 
points suggested by the social and economic revolution 
which is now in process in Ireland. 

66. It is quite conceivable that the Land Act of 
1903, even without amendment, might abolish the system 

owners hip in the life of half a generation. 
What a transformation in the social economy of rural 
Ireland this change in land tenure means requires 
some imagination fully to appreciate. The benefits 
which will flow from the resulting social upheaval to 
the majority of the agricultural classes are, I fear, ex- 
aggerated, and the risks and responsibilities which 
belong to the status are too little considered. 
The landlord and agent will, I anticipate, be found to 
have been not much worse than any other body of 
citizens, their alleged iniquities often being attribu- 
table rather to the system than to the use they made of 
it. The abolition of their social and economic leader- 
slup, even where it was abused, will leave a void 
which will have to be somehow filled. It is clearly a 
case where the Government will for some time have 
to fulfil the functions that a good landlord in his own 
interest, under favouring conditions, would have dis- 
charged. As things are our peasant proprietary will 
be the least organised peasantry in the world. 

67. One of my hopes for the future of Ireland is 
that, when the first efforts of the social upheaval pass, 
a large numoer of landlords will determine to remain 
m the country and take a part in building up its 
none too prosperous state. But it is of great impor- 
tance that encouragement be given to men who will 
bring capital, education and opportunities of travel 
to bear practically upon the problems of agricultural 
development. Even in countries where the State 
actively concerns itself with these matters, agricultural 
progress will be found to be largely due to the initia- 
tive and enterprise of men of this class. 

68. I have not, however, so much in my mind the 
class of large proprietors as the class of large farmers 
whose leadership is required for the introduction 
of science into the practice and of organisation 
into the business of farming. I have alreadv 
pointed out that as the work of agricultural develop'- 
ment proceeds and begins to take effect in the country, 
one of the greatest difficulties to be overcome will be 
the lack of working capital required for buildings and 
equipment. The part played by the substantial 

this matter is a factor of vital importance 
peasant proprietary. 


farmer 

in the establishment of 


(3.) Allotments for labourers. 

69. I come now to the smaller holdings, the 
allotments for labourers. To begin with, there 
are the migratory labourers whose labour we 
would all sooner see adding to the wealth 
of Ireland, and large numbers of whom will not be 
able to find employment in the neighbourhood of their 
present homes. Then there are the really congested 
districts mostly lying along the seaboard, where sub- 
sistence' upon agriculture is physically impossible, 
and from which the people have never migrated 
but have sought to eke out an almost impossible 


what I have written elsewhere upon the Irishman's conception of a home and 
YtinnA the New Century (Third Edition), pp. 51-56. 
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existence by fishing, kelp burning, and other pre- 
carious resources. Such agriculture as they practise 
depends largely upon seaweed and sand, which they 
will badly miss when they go inland. Some of these 
people may be placed at once upon economic holdings, 
but the greater number will have a far better chance 
of improving their position if they are placed upon 
allotments. 

70. For these labour must be provided. A constant de- 

mand for labour would, of course, exist in the hyper- 
economic holdings if the Department’s scheme of 
agricultural development, involving the extension of 
tillage, were adopted and worked out. I may mention 
in passing that the change of system which we ad- 
vocate, and which will increase the demand for 

labour, may come more quickly than is generally 

anticipated. "We hold in the Department that the 
breakdown of our present wasteful grazing system 
will not come from Canada or the United States, where 
they are not likely much longer to have store cattle for 
export ; but from the ranchmen of the Argen- 
tine. They will shortly take back from us 

an hundred-fold the high prices they have been giving 
for our best blood in order to improve the quality 
of stock they are growing in enormous quanti- 
ties upon vast tracts of cheap land. We shall be 
forced into fattening rather than growing our cattle, 
and into a rapid development of dairying, pig rear- 
ing, poultry and egg production, and similar opera- 
tions where our nearness to market is an advantage 
to us. All this will mean capital, as I have already 
pointed out, and also a very considerable employ- 
ment of labour. The strong farmer will want allotments 
established upon or adjoining his holding. The owners 
of economic holdings will be suppliers and employers 
of labour. They will be employers when the f..uiily 
in any generation is deficient in labour power and 
would, without such help, derive a smaller return 
from the land. The family, on the other hand, with 
a larger working power than the holding requires will 
be glad to find employment for its surplus labour. I 
hope this will complete the case for the three classes of 
holdings.* 

The Fallacy of the Agrarian View. 

71. The solution of the problem which I have 
ventured to criticise appears to me to ‘be based on 
the fallacy that by giving a man a farm you 
make him a farmer. It would be less untrue to 
say if you make him a farmer he will get a farm. 
1 f the scheme could be put into operation at 
all, which is doubtful, it would inevitably go 
to pieces. The cause of dissolution might be 
a higher standard of comfort than that which 
was contemplated when the holdings were stan- 
dardised. The more probable evolution of the 
policy would be a de facto subdivision — I am aware 
that it is to be cle jure impossible — or an absorption 
of the holdings brought about by the insolvency of 
holders. I can conceive of no higher aim for states- 
manship than the establishment in Ireland of a 
prosperous and contented peasantry. But in the 
pursuit of this ideal, in our desire to see our people 
increase and multiply and replenish the earth, we 
must beware that we are not building without 
foundations. We must not make Ireland a land 
where men accumulate and wealth decays — we must 
not reproduce the congestion we are seeking not only 
to cure but to prevent. 

72. While avoiding this danger care must be taken 
not to discourage the ambition of those who are 
compelled to be chiefly labourers, to become f armers. 
The scheme I am advocating seeks to provide a 
means by which the successful members of the 
peasant classes may improve their opportunities. 
We ought to have what (to borrow a term from the 
pedagogues) one may call an agricultural ladder, 
which will enable tire allotment holder who has 
risen to the height of his opportunities to go 
up to the economic, and later, if he has it 
in him, to the hyper-economic holding. Conversely, 
in an ideal but not I think altogether unrealisable 
peasant proprietary, there should be a means by which 


those who, through change of circumstance, are un- 
able to work a large holding to advantage, should bo 
able to fall back upon a small holding, where the 
economic holder may find in an allotment a comfort- 
able existence at home, instead of having to emigrate. + 

Elasticity and Mobility. 

73. One general objection which is sure to be made 
to my scheme had better be faced at once. I am quite 
aware that it cannot be put into operation very 
rapidly, if the peasant proprietary is to be placed 
upon a sound and permanent footing. What I call 
the agrarian view, the inevitable consequence of the 
land system now being legislated away, still dominates 
che attitude of public opinion towards the problem of 
congestion. It has had one effect upon the Irish 
peasantry which must be counteracted before they can 
be successfully started upon their new career. It has 
made them extraordinarily immobile. They stick to 
their holding with a tenacity which is frequently in 
inverse proportion to its inherent value. This sharply 
distinguishes them from many other agricultural com- 
munities I might name. When farming becomes a 
progressive business and not merely a bare existence, 
people will be content to move up and down the agri- 
cultural ladder. 

74. If the reasoning which I have -applied to the 
resettlement of the land be approved, two conditions 
of material importance to the solution of the problem 
must be supplied. Firstly, instead of now stereo- 
typing the form of peasant proprietary, the land sys- 
tem should have elasticity, which makes necessary a 
simple and cheap form of land transfer ; and, secondly, 
the people should be induced and enabled to become 
mobile. The first condition is a corollary of the 
opinion above stated, that it would not be 
desirable, even if it were possible, at the present 
stage to determine the proportion which the three 
divisions of the land should bear to each other, 
dearly the proportion should change with the 
changes in agricultural production and distribution 
brought about not only by scientific discovery, but 
by the -foreign supply in the British markets. 

75. The mobility required to enable our fanners 
to meet these changes can be produced only by 
education and organisation. There is, too, another 
reason for pressing forward with these two agencies 
of progress which I cannot here elaborate, but the 
importance of which will be plain to the Commis- 
sion. If the view of those with whom I have chiefly 
worked in Ireland be correct, and the Irish people are 
especially strong in the associative qualities, the diffi- 
culties of migration will be most easily surmounted by 
moving communities rather than families. I should 
like to see several such experiments tried, the Depart- 
ment being allowed in some instances to give special 
attention to the education and organisation of the 
communities before the migration takes place. It 
goes without saying that the closest co-operation be- 
tween tlie authority dealing with the land and the 
authority preparing the people to prosper on the 
land is absolutely essential to the success of any 
policy which the Government may determine shall 
be tried. 

76. Before concluding my observations upon the land 

aspects of the problem, there is a possible misunder- 
standing which it is well to anticipate. I hold that 
it is very desirable to arrive at an early decision as 
to the lands which are to be made available for the 
enlargement of holdings and the migration of 
families ; but this is not incompatible with the view 
that the Government should proceed cautiously at first 
with the re-settlement of the land. Even if we could 
determine the types of holding to be created, and the 
proportion they should bear to each other, we could 
not now select the families to be settled upon them 
without prejudicing the claims of others who, though 
equally deserving, may not be ready to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered. My observation of the 
estates work of the Congested Districts Board has 
convinced me that until further experiments in re- 
settlement have been tried — and, still more, until 
further ef +i.» •> gricultural possibilities 


further demonstrations of the a 

by ths lata O'Conor Don, which treats the question h 


* I attach to this memorandum an extract from a letter writ 
discussed in a suggestive and interesting manner. (See page 384 ) 
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advance. The profession of farming must offer prizes to able and industrious n en otherwise' it will 

stagnant of mind and body. We want scope and opportunitv for the vi^ro " “ C _ eas ! l ° attr “ t . an y bat tbe . 
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t scope and opportunity for the vigorous. From ’ a national point of 
And we wont get him to settle on a patch with no nrnsnerf ef k... „ 


is with men of ambitious character among 
is all divided into 20-acre lots and a good man can , 


. — the ambitions and vital 

prospect of anything but a patch for the rest of his life, 
ng farmers. They say to me, 'We're not going to stop 
lore than another.’ ” 
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of small holdings have been given— the people to be 
provided for will not know what kind of holding will 
be best suited to their circumstances. Among the 
consequences of premature settlement would be the 
granting of holdings to families who, not being pre- 
pared to cultivate them properly, will fall back upon 
grazing, which is less profitable on a small than on 
a large scale. Others will refuse to purchase sufficient 
land to make the holdings economic; or if they are 
offered holdings elsewhere will refuse to move. The 
attitude of the people towards migration is improving, 
and in the near future it can easily be made much 
more favourable to schemes of re-settlement than it is 
at present In short, we ought not to mortgage the 
future of the peasantry by forcing them to decide 
these vitally important issues before we have placed 
them in a better position to act wisely in their own 
interests. These considerations will have to be 
reckoned with if the settlement of the land is to be 
satisfactorily carried out ; and I have dwelt upon them 
m the hope that, so far as is humanly possible, from 
the succession of final settlements the Report of the 
Royal Commission may deliver us. Meanwhile I see 
no insuperable difficulty in utilising land, which has 
been acquired but not redistributed, for the benefit 
of the community in whose behalf it is being held. 

Industries and Fisheries. 

77. A few words are needed to show that I have 
not ignored the subsidiary means of supporting the 
peasant proprietary. Some people think that the 
cheap labour supply of backward rurail districts 
points to the establishment of industries of ,an 
urban character as the best remedy for congestion. 
The remarkable enterprise of the Foxford Woollen 
Mills, and the now well-known development of the 
carpet industry in Donegal are held to be .a practical 
demonstration of the possibility of such a develop- 
ment. The Department’s views upon this subject 
will be fully stated in a Memorandum to be put dn 

tlie Assistant Secretary for Technical Instruction, 
Mr. Fletcher. I shall, therefore, here confine my 
observations to the part which can be played in the 
general scheme by what are known as home and 
cottage industries. 

78. It has been suggested that the aptitude the west- 
ern peasantry display for home and cottage industries 
indicates the natural remedy for their condition. 
Unquestionably the Congested Districts Board have 
in many cases greatly improved the condition of 
these people by the establishment of classes for teach- 
ing lace-making, sprigging, and knitting; and I do 
not wish to underrate the importance of such domestic 
industries as a supplemental source of revenue. But 
m conditions which are themselves at root uneconomic, 
and where the industries cannot become permanent 
and self-supporting, I have grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of regarding these industries as more than .1 
temporary expedient. The great majority of those 
who conduct them regard them as a means of bettering 
then- condition, not in Ireland, but in America* 
where, as far as I can learn, they seldom pursue the 
cratt they have learned at home. 

79. My view is that domestic industries, except as 
a means of temporary relief, should be fostered only 
where the economic state of the community itself is 
on a tairiy satisfactory basis, and where the assist- 
a ii ce , oi domestic industries is only necessary to 
ahord a satisfactory standard of comfort. Mr. 

1 letcher will explain the Department’s policy for the 
promotion 0 . these industries where they can be per- 
m,nently established a, subsidiary to agricult™. 

lfc 1S enough to say that where by fostering such 
state ^nd S V y0U i help ,, t0 perpetuate an uneconomic 
!r, a " d sln 'P 1 y enable a class of the community to 
bv e , xiste . nce - you may aggravate the evil 

l t g S o 6pS i e . ln g taken which are likely to 
a Something may, no doubt, be done 

fisLri^hK - by the further deTC lopment of 
hsherie 3 , but (Jus resource can apply only to a very 
muted area. From the great majority of the really 

the 8 ae t nlfr tri b tS the peopIe must be Removed; and 
the general scheme of re-settlement which I have 

proriSn o a f S an ° f tfe eari^t 

thf “ : an ^ononnc existence for a portion of 

who who ,. most urgently need aid, and 

£ mSt tfficulTto Mp. are ty th6ir -cnmrtances 


V.— APPLICATION OF NEW DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY TO CONGESTED AREA. 

Outlines of the Department’ s Scheme. 

80. I must now revert to the adaptation of the 
Department’s scheme to the special conditions of the 
congested area. Any 6uch scheme must embrace the 
three cardinal principles — education, representation, 
and organisation. With regard to the List 
two no special difficulty arises, and the way is clear. 
The principle of representation which characterises the 
Department’s administration would need a little time 
for negotiation between the central and the local re- 
presentative bodies. It can then be extended as 
rapidly as the people themselves determine. Effective 
organisation is only a question of adequate funds 
to employ competent organisers, and keep them 
at work, in each district where they are required, long 
enough to produce permanent results. The real diffi- 
culty will be to get full recognition given to education 
as the agency of progress to which we must look 
firstly and chiefly .for progressive improvement in the 
condition of the people. 

81 Our educational policy for backward districts 
involves three main lines of action (i.) to develop 
the staple industry of the country, agriculture ; (ii.) 
an all-round improvement in the conditions of home 
life; and ( 111 .) the promotion of such subsidiary 
industries as are suitable to the conditions. What 
is required to attain these three things is not any 
change in the policy or procedure of the Department, 
but .additional funds. These are required for two 
reasons, firstly, that in a poor district a larger 
portion of the community have to be directly dealt 
with, and, secondly, that the system lias to be 
applied more intensively and for a longer period. 

82. In the case of (i.) agricultural development, the 
object will be attained in three chief ways. Firstly 
we mast increase the number of itinerant instructors so 
that more detailed attention can be given to each 
district. It is only quite recently that the Depart- 
ment have been in a position to make this extension 
in an efficient manner by the employment of trained 
Irishmen. We fully recognise the importance of these 
instructors being Irishmen but it is more important 

Sh ° J Uld tralned ln su ch a manner as to 
enable them to place our peasantry in a- position to 
compete with their foreign rivals. Secondly for the 
purposes of .agricultural education additional build- 
+^ S L W j be / eq i l , lred and arran geraents will have 
to be made for the utilisation of existing teaching 
oigamsarions. Thirdly, farmers must be assisted to 
obtain buildings and equipment necessary for a more 
tw”^ d n yStem of x agriculture. In addition to 
what the Government may consider it wise to do in 
the matter the organisation of a system of mutual 
credit must be pressed forward. And as the educa- 
tional methods take effect, the financial difficulty 
involved will gradually disappear. y 

83. As regards (ii.) an all-round improvement in 
the conditions of home life, this is chiefly the work of 
domestic economy instruction. Its success is con 
ditional upon a co-opcration between the Depart- 
ment and the Commissioners of National Education, 
tor which both sides are quite prepared, but, which 
pending the provision of the funds required, cannot 
be put into full operation. Assuming these funds 
to be provided, our main proposals are these : to ex- 
tend our scheme of domestic economy for farmers’ 
wives and daughters and manual teaching for adults, 
lengthening the courses, and making centres in which 
W I".? m- L 10 I te -?? P u 0rary ’ ^manent. The centres 
thus established wili be available for the instruction 
of the upper standards of National schools, and a 
died felt defeCt WlH be ~ at aH events ~ partially reme- 

-nf?' J n th f ? a A tel ! 1 of (“*•) subsidiary industries, the 
Department hold that there is room for a limited 
extension of the home industries which have already 
rooted tiiemselves in the countiy. At tiie same time 
every effort should be made to establish new lines 
of industry especially in the production of articles 
for which there is a home demand. In this connec- 
tion it should ibe carefully considered how far co- 
operation in the supply of raw material, and in 
the distribution of the product can assist. But 
the limitations of the home industry must always 
be kept in view and care taken— with regard at 
te aS Lt° W ° men , W0 ^ ers ^ that ^ey are also trained 
f th h Pr ° Per y Qfter the lnterests and economies 
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VI. CONCLUSION. 

Importance to Ireland of the Ttoyal Commission’s 
Inquiry. 

85. In the foregoing I have endeavoured to place 
the various factors of the problem of congestion, as I 
see it, in their true perspective. My survey of the 
conditions, the comparison I have drawn between the 
congested districts policy of 1891 and the later policy 
in 1899, which Parliament created a new Department 
to administer, and lastly the examination of alterna- 
tive schemes for the re-settlement of the land, are all 
intended to give prominence rather to the human than 
to the material aspects of the problem — to the man 
rather than to the land. In this view the differences 
of physical conditions and accidental circumstance 
are less regarded than the human factors common to 
the peasantry of the whole country. The reference 
to the Royal Commission extends the scope of its in- 
quiry to rural poverty wherever it may be found in 
Ireland, and this fact will probably decide the issue 
as between single and dual administration in what- 
ever policy the Commission may recommend. But I 
have urged that the issue should be decided upon 
broader grounds than those of administrative con- 
venience, and this for a reason which goes to the very 
root of the entire problem. 

86. When a complete policy has been worked out, 
I am convinced that it will be necessary to give to the 
administrative authorities concerned with its execu- 
tion a wide discretion and, within proper limitations, 
plenary powers. Such discretion and powers would 
not be granted, and could not be exercised, without 
strong popular support. I have argued that the little 
progress hitherto made towards a solution of our 
problem is largely due to the circumstances which 
gave rise to what I have called the agrarian view. I 
might add, as another explanation of the backward- 
ness of thought upon this, as well as upon problems 
of rural life elsewhere, that the leading thinkers upon 
social economy have for many years devoted their 
attention almost exclusively to the more pressing ques- 
tions raised in rapid succession by the growth of the 
modem city. In the coming Report of the Royal 
Commission public opinion will, it is earnestly to be 
hoped, find the guidance which it needs for the under- 
standing of the rural problem. 

87. It may be said that in my attempt to make 
some small contribution to thought upon the subject, 
I have raised more difficulties than I have, solved. 
Unhappily, the problem is surrounded with difficul- 
ties, and the solution is all to find. I have gone over 
a wide field of speculation, but I do not believe I have 
discussed a single issue which the Royal Commission 
can afford to ignore, if they would make answer to the 
momentous question they are appointed to decide : — 
What changes in law or administration are needed 
for dealing with the problem of congestion as a whole. 


Extract from Letter from the late O'Conor Don to 
Sir Horace Plunkett dated 26th June, 1905. 

“ It seems to me that on this question of breaking- 
up the so-called 1 grass ranches ’ and dividing them 
amongst smaller residential occupiers two points 
have to be considered. First, the economic ef- 
fect on the grass lands themselves, and, second, the 
results likely to arise in connection with the so-qalled 
uneconomic holdings which it is proposed to abolish. 
Now, -with regard to the first, I am sure you will not 
dispute that if it be desirable to break-up the grass 
lands and to people them with residential cultivating 
occupiers, it is not the poor ignorant tenants of the 
uneconomic holdings that, from an economic point of 
view, should be selected for the work. Emigration is 
to be lessened ; it has been going on, land is going 
on, at too great a pace ; every year the sons and 
daughters of well-to-do farmers, with a certain 
amount of capital, industry, and knowledge, emigrate, 
also a certain number of the unintelligent, poor, and 
ignorant peasants from the West, and surely if we are 
to stop emigration it should, from an economic point 
of view, be in favour of the former class rather than 
the latter, and therefore it is an economic mistake to 
redistribute the lauds amongst the latter. 

“ But passing from this, and looking at the other 
side of the question. We have these poor people to 
deal with, we have the so-called uneconomic holdings 


to deal with, and the question is, is it economically- 
wise to attempt to deal with them by transplanting 
a certain number of these people to the rich lands, 
and dividing what they leave behind amongst their- 
neighbours. So far as the transplanted persons are 
concerned, I think they would be far better emigrated, 
and the lands given, las I have said, to the well-to-do 
young fellows who will have to emigrate in their place, 
but what will be the effect on the lands that are left? 
You say, in the pages you sent me, that there are 
some 200,000 holdings in Ireland not exceeding fifteen- 
acres in extent, but you must remember that of these 
about 154,000 are holdings between five and fifteen 
acres, usually of very bad land held at almost nominal 
rents. The rent of these small holdings, in a vast 
number of cases, does not exceed one shilling a week, 
and in very few cases does it exceed two shillings, and 
for this the tenant has, with very little labour, from 
half an acre to an acre of potatoes, a similar quantity 
of oats, and a bad sort of grass that feeds a cow, be- 
sides fuel, almost free of cost, ad a house, which, 
whatever we may think of it, meets his requirements, 
and he has all this for less than is paid for a room in 
a tenement house. 

“ You may think me very paradoxical, but, in one 
sense, I say these holdings are the most economic in- 
Ireland, that is to ^ay, for the labour spent on them, 
and the rent paid for them, there is a bigger propor- 
tion of return than from the finest land in the coun- 
try. A few weeks’ labour in the spring, and the at- 
tendance of wife and children in labour that otherwise 
would be lost gives a return worth three times what it 
cost. Of course, the holding is not economic in the 
sense that if the occupier lived and worked solely on 
the holding he could not subsist on its produce ; but 
he doe6 not do so ; he is usually a labourer, often a 
migratory labourer, and the holding is merely a valu- 
able asset for occupying his spare time. Well, to- 
this man, with his eight or ten acres, you propose to- 
give his neighbour’s holding of a similar character. 
The neighbour has been migrated. Do you think that 
the newly-created holding of twenty jacres will be more 
economic than the old one ? I say it will not ; on the 
contrary, it will be less economic. The land is not of 
that nature that it could be cultivated, with profit, 
by hired labour at the present rate of wages, and it 
would not pay a man who is earning 15s. or 18s. ,a 
week in England to stay at home and till it. 

“ It is land which if not tilled will produce no- 
thing, and your twenty-acre man will either have to 
give up his English earning or to let the land revert 
to its original barrenness. I am wrong in saying that 
these are the only alternatives. There is another al- 
ternative, and it is the one that will be almost uni- 
versally adopted, the amalgamated holding will be 
divided. If not before, it will certainly be divided 
when the young family 'grow up, and it will be di- 
vided, because it is economically right that it should 
be divided, for it will yield a far greater economic 
return when in the hands of two or three parties than 
in the hands of one, because they can give to its cul-. 
tivation the surplus labour at idle times of the year. 
I therefore look on the migratory schemes, which are 
now in such favour, as economically wrong. I have 
no doubt that instead of diminishing congestion, in 
the long run they will increase it. The grass lands 
when contiguous to the small holdings, and when 
added to them, will, in course of time, become sepa- 
rate holdings, and no law that you can pass will pre- 
vent this. The only way in which it can ever cease- 
will be by raising the social standards of the people, 
and by making the young people unwilling to settle 
down on wretched patches of land, and when that 
comes about, the very bad land, if not tilled by 
migratory labourers, must go out of cultivation alto- 

“ My idea of meeting the wants of the small hol- 
ders would run on different lines ; instead of dividing 
the grass lands amongst them, at least in cases where 
the grass lands were contiguous to the congested area, 
I would make them be held on the co-operative prin- 
ciple, each man having .a right to graze a certain 
number of beasts and a right to a cer- 
tain quantity of meadow. You would then have no 
danger of new sub-division ; you would improve every 
man’s position without compelling him to give up the 
labourer’s life to which he had hitherto been accus- 
tomed, and you would have the bad land used in the 
only way by which, it would ' yield a profitable re- 
turn.” 
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